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NOTES 
TO THE PEOPLE 


Ernest Jones 


Ernest Jones was born in 1819 of a conservative, well-to-do family. He studied law, had 
literary ambitions and wrote poetry, much esteemed at the time. (Some of his best poems 
are printed in the columns of ** Notes to the People °.) He showed no political interests 
before 1845 and did not join the Chartist movement until the beginning of 1846, but within 
a few months he became one of its outstanding and most uncompromising leaders. 

Refusing to become co-editor of Julian Harney’s Red Republican & Friend of the 
People, Jones decided to publish his own journal and founded the Notes to the People in 
May 1851. At that period, at the peak of his popularity, he was Karl Marx’s first English 
disciple with any claim to popular support. During the whole publication of this journal, 
Jones was in close touch with Marx and Engels, who contributed both articles and finance, 
as their letters testify. On November 4, 1864, Marx wrote to Engels ‘‘ By chance a few 
numbers of E. Jones’s Notes to the People (1851, 1852) have come into my hands again ; 
these so far as the main points of the eeonomie articles are concerned, were written under 
my immediate guidance and partly also with my direet co-operation... ”’. 

This was the peak of socialist influence in the Chartist movement, following the 
Chartist Convention of March 31, 1851 which had proclaimed a twelve-point programme 
ranging from complete nationalization of land and general development of co-operative 
industry, to the demoeratization of the armed forees. Notes to the People, which represented 
the extreme left of the Chartist movement, documents an important phase in the history 
of the English labour and social democrat movement. In addition to political comment on 
the theoretical and practical questions of the day, there is a continuous polemie against 
other factions of the movement, such as Feargus O’Connor and the Northern Star, who 
were compromising “the Charter and something more’’ by acting with liberal reformist 
groups. One should not overlook the letters in each issue, detailing worker’s grievances 
and industrial action (see Jones’ comments vol. I, pp. 341-44), an important source for 
any trades union history. 

Throughout the pages of the journal we read the persistent appeals for money to be 
able to carry on publieation, which with a sale of less than two thousand copies could not 
pay for itself. Finally in the spring of 1852, Jones decided to discontinue the Notes in 
favour of a new paper designed to have a wider appeal. This was the Peoples Paper 
published on May 8, 1852 and announced in the last issues of the Notes, its programme 
best stated in vol. II, pp. 753 ff. 

In the years that followed the Chartist movement was in decline: working-class 
energies were largely absorbed in the co-operative and trade union movements. But 
Ernest Jones continued the struggle; in 1860 he wrote “ The papers are dead . . . but I 
remain unchanged . .. I adhere to the Charter and shall work in it anew...’’. In 1860 he 
also returned to his law practice and moved to Manchester. He beeaine politically isolated, 
and it was only after 1864, when he began to collaborate with the great liberal Reform 
League, that he regained something of his former popular support. When he died, aged 50, 
on January 26, 1869, Engels wrote to Marx “ Tomorrow, with an enormous procession 
Jones is to be buried . . . The fellow is really a loss, His bourgeois phrases were only 
hypocrisy after all, and here in Manchester there is no one who ean take his place with the 
workers, They will beeome complétely disintegrated again .. . Moreover, he was the only 
educated Englishman among the politicians who was at bottom entirely on our side.” 

__ The best source for any study of Ernest Jones’ life and work is John Saville’s introdue- 
ae notes to ‘‘ Selections from the writings and speeches of Ernest Jones ”, London 
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WORDS TO THE READER. 


Ty placing the first volume of this publication in the hands of the reader, it is 
both allowable and necessary to accompany it with a few words. 

In starting and continuing these “ Notes,” at a time of peculiar political 
and social apathy, I have, I believe I may safely assert, had more than 
ordinary difficulties to contend against. 

They were started with a determination not to pander to the sensuality of 
the public by meretricious writing—not to degrade the literature of demo- 
cracy to the level of the strect-walker. 

“ Then they won’t sell,” it was said. “ It is good policy to write thus, for 
you thus make democracy ‘go down.’ Yon must sugar the pill.” 

Not so, I answered. Democracy is so holy, that it must not be coupled 
with anything impure. Do not think you are helping democracy by so doing 
—you are injuring it indelibly. 

I had that confidence in the virtue and Inghmindedness of the people, that 
I believed they would love virtué and truth for truth and virtue’s sake; and 
the result of the first half year’s experiment is before you. 

These “ Notes,” moreover, were started without eapital—that indispensible 
requisite in launching a new publication. They were started without funds 
to “bill,” placard, or advertise ; their publicity depended almost entirely on 
the good-will and exertions of the few readers in whose hands the first 
number happened to fall. No subscriptions have been solicited or received 
to support it ; but a torrent of hostility, or a dull weight of neglect, has been 
directed against its progress. 

So complete has been the “ burking system,” that even when I endeavoured 
to send a few placards into the country, the London agents in yery, very 
mauy cases, (though money was paid for the booking of cach parcel), sup- 
pressed the communication. When the bills reached their destination, if 
placarded, as soon as the obnoxious name appeared on the walls, it was imme- 
diately torn down, covered, or defaced. An experiment has been tried at a 
news-agents in Drurv-lane, who, very handsomely and honourably, exhibited 
day by day a fresh bill on the wall of his house. Every morning it was torn 
down, and, on placing a watch, it has been discovered that the police are the 
destroying agents. This I can understand. But what will the reader say, 
when I tell him, that in one.or two places it has been discovered that pro- 
fessing democrats, that members of the Chartist body, have torn down the 
bills; probably because they analysed some measure, or attacked some preju- 
dice to which they are attached. This is really as cruel as it is unfair; the 
more 80, as hostile sentiments have been admitted into the “Notes, when, 
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sent, as readily as the opinions of their author. Nay! Iam informed that in 
two towns, Chartist uews-agents, old and tried in the movement, have re- 
fused to exhibit the bills of this work. To the democratic press I owe no 
thanks; while noticing the publications of Whig, Tory, or “ Liberal,” they 
have passed mine in silenee ; or when some notice has been extorted by per- 
severance, I have damned them in a dozen lines. The readers of that press 
will judge for themselves. : 

To this is added the usual practice of a hostile trade, that of reporting the 
publication “ dead,” or “ behind time,” or pushing and reeommending some- 
thing else in its stead. If the lull of agitation, and the additional expendi- 
ture of the better-paid portion of the working classes in excursion-trains and 
Exhibition-trips is taken into aecount, it must be a matter of wonder that it 
has been possible to carry on these “Notes” at all, even at the heavy loss 
which they have imposed. 

But, besides all this, I have been told that T am the greatest enemy to the 
circulation of the work myself, by the tenour of some of the articles it contains, 
since those articles fly in the face of the partialities and prejudices of a large 
portion of my readers. I plead guilty; but my excuse is—I ean’t help it. 
‘What I write, I believe to be the truth; and I hold it better not to write at 
all, than not to write what I consider true. 

The readers of the “ Notes” may be expected to consist of political demo- 
crats, social democrats, trades’ unionists, and co-operators. A correspondent 
tells me, I have set to work just as thongh I intended systematically to 
destroy the circulation. Firstly, I estrange a large portion of the political 
reformers, by exposing and assuling demagoguism, and pointing to the para- 
mount importance of social measures. The “ whole hog-bristles,” and nothing 
bué “ hog-and-bristles” men, won’t countenance that. Secondly, by endeavour- 
ing to shew that social reforms are unattainable to any great or permanent 
extent without previously seeuring politieal power, I am told that I alienate 
a seeond class of readers—those who look down with eontempt on political 
agitation, and think that the discussing of philosophical problems will batter 
down stone walls. Thirdly, another body of readers are said to be driven 
away by my attempt to expose the injurious tendency the present co-operative 
movement has been assuming, and by my effort to impress on ita right direc- 
tion. Fourthly, a further seetion of readers are supposed to be estranged by 
the articles that scek to shew the futility of any mere trades’ union regene- 
rating the social happiness and power of the working-classes. 

Without all the above, what remains amid the sea of ignorance and utter 
mental darkness, that toils uncomprised by these four more enlightened 
classes of the people ? 

“ Therefore,” say they, “ your ‘ Notes’ must fail.” 

Lam fully aware that, if my object had been te make money, and make 
money only, I eould have sueceeded, if I had rendered these “ Notes” a mere 
registering and eulogising medium of present co-operation and trades’ union. 
But I looked, and still look, to something higher far than that. 

“ But why touch on them at all? Why could you not pass them by, with- 
out expressing any opinion whatever on those subjeets? Then you would 

rave -offended nobody, and might glide smoothly onward,” writes another 
correspondent. 

Yes! but then this periodical ought to have been baptized by another 
name—* Tire Trainer ?’—than which character nothing is more odious, and 
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nothing more contemptible. Offence is glorious, where you offend an error ; 
still let me thus continuc to offend. 

If I write down these “ Notes,” from that cause, to one single reader, and 
that reader to be myself, I will still persist in writing thus, unto tlie cessation 
of the work, and it shall not ccase, as long as tt is possible to continue it. 

No! I have that confidence in truth, L have that respect for my country- 
men, as to belicve the enemy will not have the triumph of saying, “ Another 
member of your democratic press has gone down : gone down, because it is not 
buoyed up with meretricious writing, extraneous matter, or an appeal to 
narrow and sectarian views.” 

Again then, my friends, I resume the labour—-a labour I love—a labour I 
have plied these six months past in difficulty and turmoil, in pain and over- 
work. In closing the first volume, I may add that, during its course, I have 
been cheered with many a note of encouragement—many a letter of “ Welcome, 
and go on!” They have come like fountains of fresh water in the desert. 
Those who lave sent them must take this as my acknowledgment and thanks, 
as I insert nothing that may savour of sclf-glorification or personality m these 
pages. I have also had many an intimation of good effected by the effort. 
humble though it be. 

The promises I have hitherto made the reader I have endeavoured to fulfil 
to the best of my ability. The democratic songs would have been published 
had, as stated when originally announced, the cireulation warranted addi- 
tional expenditure. They will not be lost sight of. In opening the “ Notes” 
as an organ for Trades’ Grievances, every communication sent has been faith- 
fully and fearlessly exposed. In the “ Lessons from Ilistory,” the page of 
ancient lore, ar.d the experience of ages, has for the first time been opened to 
the proletarian reader. The“ History of Florence” presents a work complete, 
conycying a moral which, itis humbly hoped, has not been unapplied. Every 
other article has been devoted to the exposition of Social, Hight, and the 
_ organisation of political power. 

In this week’s number commences a biography of Kossuth, with an account 
of his companions, and a history of the Hungarian struggle,—not compiled at 
second-hand, but revealing the real aspects of this movement (hitherto so 
little understood in England,) from direct sources, accessible to few in this 
country besides the author. 

With the next weck’s number commences the second volume of the “ Notes.” 
The first has cntailed a great pecuniary loss; nevertheless I point hopefully 
to the continuance of this wurk. The second volume will open with sone 
new and, it is hoped, attractive and useful features. While its old distinctive 
character will be maintained unaltered and unimpaired, while a special portion 
will be allotted to the Grievances of Labour, the exposition of social and 
political right, and the furtherance of social and political power,—while the 
“ Historical Lessons” will be continued with added interest, as the subject 
of the narrative becomes more exciting by approximating to later ages,—a 
new feature will be annexed (besides that commenced this week in the 
biography of Kossuth, and the history of Hungary), in the regular weekly 
publication in the * Notes,” of one of the most exciting tales of modern 
fiction. ; 

With these words the labours of the first half-year now close-~ with these 
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THE NEW WORLD, 


A DEMOCRATIC POEM, 


Dedicated 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED QUEENDOM, 


AND OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 


I saw a new Heaven and a new Earth, 


Rev. 21, i 


Let no one accuse me of presumption in} wholesale dealer, the customer by both, and 


secking so large an andience; the poorest tri- 
bnte may be offered.to the richest treasury. 
The poet isa citizen of the world, and he is 
glad where the barrier of different languages 
no longer intercepts the travelling thonght. 


Between the men of America and England | 


should be eternal union; therefore I address 
them both. I write forthe rising repnblic, as 
well as for the decaying monarchy ; bnt, alas ! 
there is mnch of the dead seaapple on either 
shore of the atlantic. 

Men of America! thank heaven! (thank 
yonr own strong arms) for having escaped 
from the eorrnpt legislation of this island, that 
floats npon the waters like the plagne-stricken 
hull of a stately wreck. Within its death- 
franght ribs houses a people of panpers, groan- 
ing beneath the immeasurable wealth they 
have created, but enjoy not. At its doors die 
a million of hnman beings, in a land, lashed 
like a econqnered prey to the British Crown, 
that drags it down to famine and pestilence, 
whence all, who can escape, fly to harden fhe 
nerve of hatred in yonr new Atlantis. On its 
colonies the snn never sets, but the blood 
never dries. In mechanical power it has out- 
stripped the world, bnt that power it employs 
to displace labonr and starve nnwilling idlers. 
Every factory is more corrnpt than a barrack, 
more painfnl than a prison, and more fatal than 
a battle-field. Its commeree touches every 
shore, bnt their ports have been opened by ar- 
tillery, and are held by murder. Abroad, its 
traders play the pirate; at home, the journey- 
man is cheated by the apprentice, the appren- 
tice by the master, the small dealer by the 


government cheats all. Its landlords ruin 
their tenants, and then decimate and exile 
them, lest they should have to support the 
wreck they have made ; complain of redundant 
popnlation, and yet throw corn land into 
grass; say their workhousesare insufficient to 
contain the poor, and yet cast down the cot- 
tages in which they live. 

It has been inereasing its wealth, but cor- 
rupting its manhood; trebling its chnrches, 
but losing its christianity ; sending forth mis- 
sionaries, but rendering their faith hated by 
the acts of its professors; building charities, 
but making more poor than it relieved—steal- 
ing a pound, and asking gratitude for giving 
back a farthing !—and, withal, it dazzles the 
world by its attitude of quiescent grandenr. 

But thatgrandeur is decaying : its colonies will 
fall off like ripe fruit from a withering tree, to 
start np young forests of freedom! Its com- 
merce will die because it is nnsound at the 
core: forcign competition has been met by 
home competition, and both have beeu fonn- 
ded on tlie fall of wages, and the land’s deser- 
tion for the loom. Thus home trade has been 
destroyed, for with the working-class it 
flourishes or fades. Food is the staple wealth 
—and thus England has been made a pensioner 
on other lands for daily bread. We can com- 
mand it still, but the hour of weakness may 
come: then, when we ask the nations for a loaf, 
they may remember that we gave them cannon 
balls, and pay us back in kind. Competi- 
tion still grows—the wholesale dealer devours 
the small shopkeeper ; the large estate annexes 
the little; the great capitalists ruin the les: 
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ger; thus the evil preys on its originators: 
the middle class forced workingnian to 
compete with workingman; now circum- 
stances compel them to compete among them- 
selves--they have no working-class reserve to 
fall back upon—wages are so low, they cannot 
indemnify themselves any longer by their re- 
duction, and the middle class are fast sinking 
back into the level from which they rose, to 
leave a few pillars of monopoly rearing their 
golden capitals above the prostrate mass. Yes ! 
wealth keeps centralising more rapidly than it in- 
creases—that is the clue to their distress. The 
centralisation of wealth makes paupers—and a 
system that makes paupers cau uever cure 
pauperism; therefore the efforts to arrest the 
downward course have proved vain. The poor 
create the poor—one pauper makes another— 
for, under the present system at least, he takes 
for his support from those who have, without 
bestowing in return; thus he drags the man 
next above him down to his own platform, by 
an inevitable social law. Crime will increase, 
for it is not the child of ignorance, but of 
Poverty. For awhile the diseased state may 
purge its noxious humours, but emigration will 
tarry, though not till it has proven a curse— 
it takes away the hands as well as the mouths 
—two hands will feed more than one mouth— 
insufficiency of labour power as applied to the 
soil, not insufficiency of the soil for the demand 
of the inhabitants, is the want from which we 
suffer; therefore emigration takes more from 
production than from consumption—an evil to 
a land, whose productive powers are but half 
developed. 

Thus, while we have been extending our- 
sclves abroad, we have been undermining our- 
selves at home ; thus the poor have been sink- 
ing lower every year—diminutive cariatides, 
supporting the vast fabric of monopoly, till at 
last, pauperism, like a blind Sampson, shall 
pull down the pillar in the temple of the 
Philistines. Yet, withal, they tell us that trade 
is brisk—as tho’ trade meant happiness! The 
wheels ruu and the hearts break. They tell us 
that England is prosperous and Ireland trau- 
quil. Yes! the pulsos of England aro beating fast 
with fever, and Ireland is tranquil with the 
Tull of mortification. 

Such is the aspect of my own land, 

But, men of America! the seed of ruin is 
germinating in yours as well. You are follow- 
ing in the wake of Tyre, Carthage and Rome 
—of Venice, Spain, and England. 

You are a republic, so was Venice—the mere 
republican form secures neither prosperity nor 
freedom, though essential for their existence. 
Political right may be enjoyed by a social 
slave. Political power is but defensive armour, 
to ward off class aggression. How are you us- 
ing it? You are standing still while piece by 
piece is being loosened on your limbs. The 
golden curse is in your midst—the land is an- 


nually. being gathered into larger masses— 
colossal fortunes are being formed—an aristo- 
cracy is germinating—the worst aristocracy of 
all—that of money and ofoffice; the pomp and 
pride of equipage and furnitureis spreading— 
already gay liveries are dotting your thoro’fares ; 
already the tramp of the mercenary is heard in 
your streets—military glory is beginning to 
poison your common sense—you are aping the 
vices of the old monarchies—and your men of 
letters, who ought to be the high-priests of 
freedom, are contaminating your intellect. 
With the exception of some goodly veterans, 
stern old republican penmen, your literature 
flutters in silks, velvets, and ostrich feathers. 
Your authors come over here, and go into 
ecstacies about a royal procession and a court- 
ball—they are inoculating your mind with the 
old-venom of Europe : look to it, young talents 
of the west—better write in rough numbers 
and on homely themes, than emulate the lines 
of Pope or Tennyson, if tuned to the servility 
of courts. 

And what is the cause of all this? Wealth 
is beginning to centralise. It is its nature—all 
other evils follow in its wake. Itshould be the 
duty of government to counteract that centrali- 
sation by laws having a distributive tendency. 
Whatever political rights you may enjoy, they 
will be nullified if you sink beneath the curse 
of wages-slavery. 

Let me draw your attention to the internal 
causes of a people’s subjugation. 

The centralisation of wealth in thehands of a 
few, engenders luxury; thus a class is created for 
the mere purpose of pandering to the luxuries of 
the rich. This class becomes dependent on the 
rich, and therefore, identified with their inte- 
rests. This class again employs another 
section of the people as its dependants—takes 
them away from productive labour to artificial 
callings ; unfits them for hardy toil—demoralises 
them—thus forms an aristocracy of labour out 
of the higher paid trades—the “ better-class’ 
mechanics; and thus the interests of one por- 
tion of the people are severedfrom those of tho 
remainder. The “better-paid” looks down on 
the less fortunate—class is thus established 
within class, each having its separate intc- 
rests, jealousies and objects; and an oligarchy 
is empowered to divide and rule. The wealth 
of the latter, again enables them to hire and 
arm the evil-minded—the ignorant, or the 
selfish in any numbersrequisite to keep the rest 
in awe, under the names of soldiers and police. 
Beyond the pale of all these, lies the great bulk 
of the population. The condition of the latter 
must steadily deteriorate — the more wealth 
centralises, the less can individual industry 
contend with accumulated capital, till at last 
they «re obliged to compete with each other for 
employment. Taxation is entirely shifted on 
their shoulders by means of a reduction in 
wages, more than commensurate with every 
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tax. Pawperism requires additional taxation— 
taxation creates additional pauperism. Should 
mechanical science and power be developed, 
that which ought to be a blessing, only accele- 
rates the evil because it is sure to fall into the 
hands of the rich few who use it to cheapen 
labour : true, at last the middle-class must suf- 
fer, as they are beginning to do in England— 
true, at last taxation and its effects react upon 
themselves—true, at last they will discover 
their mistake—but a people perishes in 
teaching wisdom to its oppressors. 

Revolution sometimes cuts the gordian 
knot, but this is scarcely ever practicable, 
except in the earlier stages of a nation’s decay 
—and sometimes in the latest; it may suc- 
ceed in the infancy and old age of states, but 
rarely in their manhood—for in the latter 
period, though the middle class may begin to 
look on aristocracy with a hostile eye, they 
dare not subvert it—they are obliged to go 
forth in defence of their own enemies, be- 
cause they, too, are slaves—the only difference 
between them and the poor being, that their 
chain is golden: anything that unsettles 
credit, paralyses trade, or creates panic is 
their ruin—thesefore they are “men of 
order;” they have still too much to lose, 
therefore they are reactionary. Governments, 
know this: they bridle the middle class with 
a curb of gold, they control the poor with a 
rod of steel. 

All, then, in that stage of society, depends 
upon the working class—but when over toil, 
disease, and famine have destroyed their 
bodily strength, and when centralisation has 
endbled government to wield its force with the 
rapidity and precision of a machine; revolu- 
tion as dependent on the working class, is an 
almost vain endeavour. The people have 
lost heart—and those who still retain the 
courage—lack the bone and muscle. The 
best fed, and the best grown men of the 
country are in the hire of government, and, 
by the touch of a telegraphic wire, by the 
whirl of a few engines, can be thrown in any 
numbers, at any time, on any given point. 
In such a state of society—(the manhood, or 
fullest development of our social system) iso- 
lated riot may be frequent, revolution-is impos- 
sible. Witness Ireland! Flight, wholesale flight! 
emigration (the coward’s refuge!) is all left 
the inhabitants of that unhappy land, and 
tranquility reigns there so profound, that the 
troops are withdrawn from the graves of the 
murdered millions, to coerce what little 
effervescence may be supposed to linger in the 

‘British heart. Witness England! every year 
the revolutionary element has become more 
Ianguid—every year it has sought some more 
quiescent means of clevation. Some tell us, 
this betokeng the march of mind—the pro- 
gress of intelligence: mind has progressed, but 
force and mind are not antagonistic agents— 


itis the progress of exhaustion, the march of 
bodily decay. The animal spirits of the 
people are destroyed by toil, their physical 
strength is worn down by hunger—they are 
wrecks of men, and thence die quietly. 

In the old age of states, (the decay of the 
existing social system) revolution again be- 
comes possible, from the fact that a new 
element of discontent becomes active—the 
hitherto prosperous middlo class begin to 
suffer, they are still strong in mind and body, 
and, having less to lose, they, too, grow 
revolutionary. 

Working men of America! You have not 
arrived at either stage of weakness yct. For- 
tunes as colossal, monopolics as threatening as 
ours are forming among you. You do not 
yet feel their effects very keenly, because 
of the productive powers of your soil, and 
the varied resources of your country. Let 
the present system progress much longer, let 
oligarchy be firmly seated, the resources of 
the land will be but so much additional 
strength to the monopolist—and the rich 
interior prove a tantalizing vision to the 
crowded seaboard. 

Republicans of America! look to your 
remedy: ASSOCIATION, association, not local, 
but national—applied to both machinery and 
land. You still possess political power: use 
it to developeco-operative labour, and to restrict 
the centralisation of capital in the hands of a 
few—not by tyrannical laws, but by indirect 
and gradual legislation. The poor of England, 
reft of political power, are, I fear, sunk too 
low to raise themselves by associative means 
alonc. They have waited too long, capital is 
too far in advance—and they possess not that 
which you still enjoy, the franchise. Our 
hope lies in the fact, that the present system 
is sinking from its own corruptioun—reversing 
the case of Saturn, the offspring of class govern- 
ment, taxation, crime, and pauperism are de- 
vouring their own parent; our hope lics in the 
knowledge, that the falling middle class will 
be forced, by the pressure of circumstance, to 
join the prolétarian ranks. Our danger is, 
that we should unite BEFORE THE TIME—unite 
upon terms based on middle class advantage 
only.—If we unite now, such must be the 
result, for we are not strong enough at present 
to dictate equal terms, and what strengthens 
the iniddle class without strengthening us in 
the same proportion, throws us further from 
the goal of freedom, 

Such is the living aspect of society, on 
either side of the Atlantic. In tho following 
pages, I havo endeavoured to shadow forth 
the suecessive phases through which the 
nations of the earth have passed, to shew how 
the working classes have been made the lever- 
age by which one privileged order has sub- 
verted another—the ruling power constantly 
expanding, from the royal unit to the feudal 
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nobility, and thence down to the more numer- 
ous middle class, always including larger 
numbers in the elements of government,—, 
till progression reached that turning point, 
where it vibrated between reaction and de- 
mocracy. At that- point, hitherto in the 
world’s history, reaction has always won the 
day, but never once from an inevitable law: 
it has ever been owing to an external force, 
or to the ignorance and folly of the people. 
Recently, owing to a combination of both 
causes: the semi-barbaric power of Russia— 
the semi-barbaric ignorance of the agricul- 
turalists of France. 

England and America now hold the balance 
of the future—the great neutral powers of the 
East and West—and France is the fulerum on 
which they turn. These are the only three 
countries in the world, where the present 
realisation of democracy is possible. In 
America, a young nation, because it has not 
gone too far to recal its errors,—in Franec 
and England, because they have, step by step, 
moved up every form of the social school. 
In the rest of continental Europe, democracy 
is far distant—it has yet to pass through the 
grades of “ constitutionalism’’—the rule of 
the middle class. Royalty subverted hieroc- 
racy ; feudalism subverted royalty; plutocracy 


subverted feudalism,—and at that point we 
stand—the next stage is DEMOCRACY or REAC- 
tion. A revolution may seat democracy in 
power, in both Germany and Italy: but that 
power will not last, for its victory will be 
premature: A hot-house plant placed under 
a March-sky must perish. A stage on the 
road to freedom was never yet overleaped 
with impunity. The secret of victory is— 


NOTHING BEFORE ITS TIME, 


The test of the statesman is to know when that 
time has come—the duty of the pcople is, 
never to let it pass. 


Free citizens of the republic! my country 
has been called the “ Ark of Freedom ”—but 
in yours I see its Ararat, and to you, at whose 
hands Shelley looked for vindication and im- 
mortality, a humbler bard now dedicates his 
work. 

Unenfranchised subjects of the monarchy ! 
To you also, I address these pages, written 
chiefly with my blood while a prisoner in 
solitude and silence. You and I have suffered 
together in the same cause—we are suffering 

| now—and we will battle on. 


Frem freedom born to Time, transcendant birth ! 
Colossus destined to bestride the earth, 

While heaved old empires with unwonted throes, 
Man’s sanctuary, America, arose. 


Dull Europe, startled by thy first wild tones, 
Propped up thy cradle with her crumbling thrones; 
And anes sad nurse of thy rude infant days, 
Lulled thy first slumber with her “ Marseillaise”? 


Nations have passed, and kingdoms flown away— 
But history bids thee hope a longer day, 

Wise witness of an ancient world’s decay : 

No common guards before thy barriers stand— 
The elements themselves defend thy land. 

Eternal frost thy northern frontiers meet ; 
Around thy south is rolled eternal heat ; 

O’er east and west twin-oceans watch afar: 

To thee a pathway—to thy foes a bar. 

The noblest rivers thro’ thy valleys flow ; 

The balmiest skies above thy myriads glow ; 

The richest field of earth is spread below : 

And these surround—oh, blessing past increase!— 
A race of heroes in a land of peace. 


Not thine the trials that the Past has known: 
Blaspheming altar, crime-cemented throne ; 
Not thine to wash, when wincing at the strain, 


Of priestly bigotry, and feudal pride, 
That—even in ruin—still corruption hide ; 
Young Nation-Hercules ! whose infant-grasp 
Kingeraft and churchcraft slew, the twinborn asp! 
What glorious vfSions for thy manhood rise, 
When thy full stature swells upon our eyes ! 

A crown of northern light shall bind thy head, 
The south pole at thy feet its billows spread, 
With island-gems thy flowing robe be graced, 
And Tyrian cameos glitter at thy waist. 

Warm as its skies, and spotless as its snow, 
Thy mighty heart shall beat at Mexico ; 

“And on that mystic site of unknown Eld, 

A city rise, as mortal ne’er beheld; 

Till Europe sees thy sovereign flag unfurled 
Where’er the waters wash the western world, 


| Swords carve out titles ; but, their seal to set, 
The last fine touch of empire’s wanting yet : 
One speech, one law, one God, alone efface 
From conquered lands the frontier’slingering trace 
Thus Hellas bound the east, ’mid war’s alarms, 

, More with her army’s language than her arms ; 
And thus, tho’ rent Rome’s military rule, 

Her colonies are senate, bar, and school. 

Thus, when the Saxon tongue shall sound confessed 

By all the bold young utterance of the West, 

One kindred thought enkindling thro’ the whole, 


With thine own blood, the rust from off thy chain; | The proud, imperial form shall feel a soul. 


Not thine to struggle painful stages thro’, 
Of old oppressions, and ambitious new; 


Ah! that the wisdom here so dearly bought 
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Would sanctify thy wild, luxuriant thought, 

And righteously efface the stripes of slaves 

¥rom that proud flag where heaven’s high splendour 
waves! 

But not the black alone the wrong shall feel, 

The white man sinks the prey of gold and steel ; 

For Victory carries Glory in her train, 

Who dark behind her trails a lengthening chain. 

The hordes, ambition taught afar to roam, 

Soon rivet links on misery’s limbs at home ; 

The taste of conquest brings the thirst for more, 

And death fraught navies leavethe saddened shore, 

But when, thy natural limits once possessed, 

Thou, too, shalt seek to colonise a West; 

Round coral-girt Japan thy ships shall fly, 

And China’s plains behold thine armies die :— 

Unequal burdens press the exhausted land, 

Till richer states petition, rise, withstand. 

(The poor are still most liberal for their means, 

But wealth the greedier grows, the more it gleans.) 

In Mexico the spurring couriers tell 

Proud senates, distant provinces rebel :— 

Then call your legions home, new levies raiso;— 

The more you arm, the more the evil preys ; 

The long-spared classes feel the drain at last; 


They joi the mass, and Mammon’s hour is past.— 


Then where the South sits throned in flame, above 
The hearts as fervid as the land they love, 

Swift sinks the white, and towering o’er the rest 
‘The hot mulatto rears his ficry crest :— 

Awhile the jarring elements contend, 

Till mingling hues with softening passions blend: 
Thus wrong s avenged, and Afric’s burning stain 
Darkens her torturer’s brow, and floods his vein, 
And, in the children, brands the father-Cain. 
The giant fragments slowly break away,— 

Ripe truit of ages men misname decay; 

But from the change no rival powers shall soar, 
And freedom’s friendly union fight no more. 


When erst the West its warrior. march began, 
The eyes of earth were drawn to Hindostan: 
Long time the clouds stood gathering, tier on tier, 
And thickening thunders, muttering, growled more 
Thro’ plain aud valley pressed uneasy heat, [near. 
That burnt voleanic under English feet. 


Fierce and more fierce frem Himmalayah’s height 


Fresh flash on flash keeps heralding the fight,— 
The border-feuds a deeper hue assume, 
And all the northern skies are wrapt in gloom, 


A host’s defeated !—and the succour sped 

With doubtful fortune makes uncertain head. 
Sudden, the rising South new force demands, 
But Afighan swords recal distracted bands. 

The generals see their scanty legions yield, 

But dare not bring the Sepoy to the field. 

The Council multiply the camp’s alarms 

By timid treaties in the face of arms: 

They tremble lest the nations freed from fear, 
Should ask “ Why came ye thence?” —“ What do ye 
And in their seas of blood the answer view : [here?’? 
‘s We murdered millions to enrich the few.” — 
Last hope, to England turn their anxious eyes, 
And weary Parliament with ceaseless criés, 


There, Moloch calls, tho’ poread beyond his fill, 
For * fleets and armies ! 
And pleads, as aye his wout, unblushiug shame! 


Po n cause beneath Religion’s name: 

“*T'were selfishness,’ he chides, “’twere gross 

‘£ Their suit, and duty’s service to reject; [negiect, 

“ To leave them lost in anarchy and night, 

“ And, worse, without the blessed Gospel-light ! 

“ Upbraided oft for India’s conquering scheme, 

* You urged—‘ We civilise, reform, redeem !’ 

“ In proof of which ”’—a smile escaped his lips, 

* You sent out bishops in your battle-ships ; 

“ Excused each deed of death, each lack of ruth, 

“ By boasting, ‘ How we spread the Gospel-truth!? 

“ Let not earth say, ‘The blood you never weighed 

While gold was plentiful and profit made : 

“ But now the cost absorbs the larger share, 

“Truth, Arts, and Faith may of themselves take 
care! 


“Think not of flag disgraced, and humble pride: 
“ Behold your churches burnt, your God denied ! 
Think not of vengeance for your murdered bands! 
“Save ! save the living from the murderer’s hands! 
“Think of the souls entrusted to your care! 
‘Think of the earthly hell awaits them there ! 

“ Of curst Suttee—of Almeh’s shameless trade ! 

“ And venerable Heber’s sainted shade !’’ 


Rang down the senate-hali responsive cheers,— 
For senates judge too often by their ears. 


While they debate, in louring Hindostan, 
Rose, like its destiny, the fated man: 

The scattered wars receive an altered form, 
And heaven’s full signs foretell the final storm. 


Then wary Britain, all her forces massed, 
Arrayed her greatest army, and her last ; 

The towns were fortified, as if to shew 

They felt how weak themselves, how strong the foe: 
That very preparation and display 

Took half the chance of victory away. 

Dismayed before the fearful risk incurred, 

With wavering step the aged giant stirred ; 
Since all was to be perilled, nought was gained, 
And fortune’s favouring hour unused remained. 
But the bold Hindoo, with ascendant star, 
Dared every venture of enthusiast war : 

Should black misfortune overtake the plain,— 
The mountain, river, and the wood remain ; 
Should British bayonets break a forward band, 
Fresh waves will beat upon their steely. strand : 
Fatal to them the first disaster’s breath, 

And victory’s self must weary them to death. 
This Britain felt, till pride of wealth and birth 
Were forced by danger to give way to worth ; 

A veteran soldier for her leader chose, 

By public service worn, and private woes ; 

But, where one, quick, strong will alone could save, 
A timid council’s guiding thraldom gave. 

No orders decked Pis breast, or stretched his name: 
He was too upright for their cringing fame. 

He rose—tho’ slowly ; since, when peril pressed, 
He counselled wisest, and he battled best. 

By fippant meanness of the merchant-born 

His stii old.honesty was laughed to scorn ; 

And carpet-generals, skilled in courtly pranks, 
Snecred at their chief promoted from the ranks, 
They used him like some sword, in need oft tried, 
Then cast soon afterwards to rust aside. 
O’ershadowed by an empty titled name, 


eets and armies !” still; | He gained the field while others got the fame, 


Aud flowed the prize in proud oppression’s store, 
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For those who work most hard are kept most 
noor. 

Thue had he lived to see his hopes fleet by, 

Ambitions wither, and affectious die. 

Still, unsubdued by age, unchilled by care, 

The blasts of sixty years had left him tbere, 

With brow of silver and time-wrinkled skin,— 

A wreck without, a citadel within ! 

They drew him now, that good old trusty blade, 

From the dark sheath neglect and want had made. 


But his no host to face the glorious might 

Of hearts that liberty inspires to fight. ' 

What gain they, save they, by the deathful strife ? 

What meed have they to balance risk of life ? 

‘They conquer empires: not a single rood 

Ts their’s—not even the ground whercon they stood, 

When victory drenched it with their gallant 
blood ! 

Think ye that nicn will still the patriot play, 

Bleed, starve, and murder for four pence per day— 

And when the live machine is worn to nought, 

Be left to rot as things uuworth a thought ? 

Or earn for crippled limbs and years of pain 

Less than the liveried lacqueys in your train ? 

Go forth for others vile designs to fight, 

And be themselves denied each civic right ? 

*Mid your scraglios, be content to spread 

In crowded barrack-rooms the nuptial bed ? 

Be told that merit is assured to rise, 

While rank is bought before their very eyes, 

And, placed at once above their veteran band, 

The titled schoolboy takes unfledged command ? 

Read false gazettes their leaders’ deeds proclaim, 

Aud not one line transmit the soldier's name ? 

Behold, tho’ peer should but by peer be tried, 

The private’s cause the officer decide ? 

Grow grey in arms, and unrewarded yet ? 

For then: tle stripe, for you the epaulette ? 

For them, while honours load each stripling chief, 

Tlic lash that dare not even touch a thief ? 

And, numbered victims ! to death’s sbambles led, 

Leave starving familics to beg their bread ? 

Marched against men, God never made their foes 

They think of this, and strike unwilling blows. 


His generals too,—tcnt loungers ! scheming still 
Of contract, stock, bond, bargain, bale, ana bill ! 
Some, who had joined with separate command; 
Some, who had pledges in the adverse hand: 
(That wily race knew well their power to wield, 
And seized the hostage ere they took the field ;) 
Those, envious ;—these, who will persist to make 
‘Treaties obtain what swords alone can take ; 
Retreating, treating, cheating, still intent 
On loitering legions sued from parliament : 
And, tho’ hə shewed them no true peace can be 
Where one means freedom one nieans slavery ; 
And poor the captain, and the council vain, 
Who guide by babbling scnates the campaign 5 
Aud, tho’ he told them—to regain a right, 
That victory is a better means than flight,— 
God struck them blind upon the brink of fate, 
And fear long wavering closed the colddebate. 
a ne eae lost !” scarce breathed the vet'ran 
chicf, 
And bowed his aged head iu martial gricfs;— 
Denicd the last kind chance that fortune sends 
By foes unconquereg, to be foiled by friends, 
The rearward drums their dastard marches beat 
And shouting India rushed on the retreat, : 


a a pe te ue 


Back press the frontiers, onee the example given, 

In part by force, but more by panic driven. 

Victorious deluge ! from a hundred heights 

Rolls the fierce torrent of a people’s rights, 

And Sepoy-soldiers, waking, band by band, 

At last remember they’ve a fatherland ! . 

Then flies the huxtcring judge, the pandering 
eer 

The agian pauper, grown a nabob here! 

Counting-house tyranuy, and pedlar-pride, — 

While blasts of freedom sweep the country wide ! 


At length, when inward borne from post to post, 
Without one field, but every ’vantage lost, 

And, most, the spirit in the soldier’s heart, 

That arm of arms, tbe victory’s better part | 
The mighty struggle came, so oft withheld, 

Ou troops discouraged, and a chief compelled. 


Upon a plain by mountains belted round, 

Immortal guardians of the fated ground, 

That lail, as tho’ with kindred rage possessed, 

Each clangor with an echo from their breast, 

The powers engage: but far from me to tell 

Ambition’s madness, and contention’s hell ! 

Or revel o’er the scenes of bloody joy, 

Where brute-force learns from science to destroy : 

Suffice it that they fought, as best became 

A People’s freedom and an army’s fame; 

Here ruslied the glittering charge thro’ volumed 
smoke 5 

There, like thin glass, the brittle bayonet broke; 

Here crashed the sbot—there swept the Indian 
spear, 

And death won grandeur from an English cheer : 

Devotion vain ! vain science deadliest pride ! 

God, bope, and history take tbe Hindhu side ! 

Here, but a lost in misused courage strong : 

A nation there, with centuries of wrong! 


Then carnage closed beneath its cloudy screen; 
Oft paused the guns—but terror shrieked be- 
tween! P 
And grimly smiled, the sulphury curtain thro’, 
The gleaming form of chivalrous Tippoo, 
Plucking with airy hand the tattered rag, 
Where still his death-fight filled the British flag. 
Old Aurungzebe, from buried treasure flown, 
Modelled above the field a shadowy throne, 
And discrowned phantoms, an appealing train, 
Pressed burning memories on the Hindhd brain. 


There ceased the leader’s task, so long sustained, 
And sad the last alternative remained, 

Meanly to fiy, or manfully to fall: 

Courageous died that white-haired general ! 

But History’s muse forgot, ungenerous cheat! 

llis many victories in lis one defeat. 

Straight sink the three Sea-Sodonis in their pride; 
Starts each imperial thief from counter-side, 

And Icaves the untotalled ledger’s long amount 
For Hindhf hands to close the dark account. 

Each jaundiced knave, forgetful of his pelf, 

Seeks but to shield that viler dross, himself : 

Save two,—and these, red Mammon’s favorite twins, 
The Priest and Lawyer hug their golden sins, 


See where in turn accused the Judge appears, 

While wrath from vengeance claims the dread 
arrears : 

Law’s lying forms no more his sway secure: 
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No laws are valid that oppress the poor. 

No craven pleas a tyrant’s sentenee stay 

When Victory sounds oppression’s judgment day. 
Your suffering slaves oft soothed your cruel hate, 
Oft prayed for mercy, often warned with fate: 
There comes a time when nations say “Too LATE!” 


Now, treasure-cumbered on his panting flight, 

The Bishop kneels before his proselyte, 

In ransom pledges future worlds of bliss: 

“Yes, Bishop! yes! But why so curst in this?” 
Calls Christian Love to stay the impendiug kuife: 
“Yes, Bishop! yes! But where’s my brotlier’s life?” 
Down spins the gurgling priest beneath the blow, 
And on! and on! tlie ferec avengers go! 


Deserted garrisons at dcad of niglit 

Glide from the foe they lack the force to fight, 
And sound the dangerous woods with hurrying feet, 
Till numbers steady rout into retreat. 


With some young ehief, not buoyed by purehased 
power, 

But raised by valour’s choice in danger’s hour, 

The crest-fallen armies, scattered and worn down, 

Give one last rally for their old renown; 

And where the blue sea meets their longing eyes, 

Turn yet again to face their enemies. 

Once more the famous flags parading see: 

“ Sobraon ’’—“ Aliwal ”—ang “ Meeanee ’’— 

Poor war-worn banners ’mid sulpliureous gloom, 

Like ghosts of vietories round an empire’s tomb. 


The thunder died to calm—the day was done— 
And England conquered *neath a sctting sun! 


At break of dawn the leader left his tent, 

And walked the mountain’s craggy battlement. 
Far stretched the inland—not a foe seemed{there— 
Lorn lay the Ghaut beneath the untroubled air, 
And, close in shore the strong, obedient fleet, 
Arrived, alike for succour or retreat,— 

The electric thought like lightning kindliug came: 
“Renew the war, and dare the glorious game! 

“ Swoop on each straggling band, that singly hies 
« To hoped-for havoc of a host that flies!’’— 
Hark! thrilling cheers from rock to harbour run: 
Alas they shout but for their safety won! 


A mighty shadow, deep, and vern, and still. 
Threw o'er the fleet and floot. each Indian hill; 
The encampment'’s flag just reached the rising light, 
Like lingering glory of the evening’s fight : 

One hour its last farewell majestic waved 

Old England’s pride, unchallenged and unbraved ; 
But a soft wind at sunrise, like God’s hand, 
Quietly bent it homeward from that land !— 

Sad wound the weary numbers to the sea, 

The signal’s up, and Hindostan is free ! 


Then spread as grand an empire to the view 
` As History, time’s untiring seribe, e’er knew; 
At simpler faith its purer worship aims, À 
And. Vishnu yields in part what knowledge claims. 
Then Chivalry lis proudest flag unrolled, 
And Superstition erowned her kings with gold. 
Then solemn priests through awful temples past, 
Whose new God excommunicates tho last. 


Thea bannered towers with wild romanees rung, 
And bards their harps to love and glory strung; 
Like moonlight’s magic upon seulptures rare, 
They showed the true, but made it seem too fair. 


While thus rude health the growing body warms, 

It strikes the earth with fratricidal arms. 

Nations, like men, too oft are given to roam, 

And seek abroad what they could find at home. 

They send their armies out on ventures far 3 

Their halt is—havoe, and their journey—war; 

Destruetion’s traders ! who, to start their trade, 

Steal, for the bayonet, metal from the spade. 

The interest’s—blood; the capital is—life; 

The debt—is vengeanee ; the instalment—strife; 

The payment’s—death; and wounds are the re- 
ecipt; 

The market’s—battle; and the whole—a eheat. 


As tho’ ambition baffled nature’s laws, 

A eonsequence without apparent cause ! 
When Seric bounds the Hindha ranks invade, 
Ameriea must hurl a mad crusade, 

And in that hour the seed began to sow, 
Whieh ripened to the Union’s overthrow. 
Eneountering hosts, in plains of rich Cathay, 
At onee their quarrel, battle-field, and prey, 
Gallantly burn, heroically slay ! 

But each, of course, would help the poor Chinese: 
Those kill to civilise—to save them, these. 

The Hindha masters of the land remain, 

In battle vanquished, vietors in eampaign. 


Spread east and west their vast dominion wide, 
From broad Amoo to Tigris’ arrowy tide: 

But valour’s early impulse dics away 

In easy, loitering, somuolent Cathay. 

Most empires have their Capua :—bold endeavour 
Retrieves a Cannae, but a Capua never. 

Thro’ that huge frame the times their signs impart: 
Inert extremities, and fevered heart, 

Diluted laws with weakened pulses aet 

Thro’ province nominal, but realm in fact; 

The sword of state eseapes a feeble hand, 

Nor dares to punish those, who may withstand; 
Power, reft of substanee, makes amends in shows 
Courts fear their generals, generals fear the foe; 
Around the expiring realm the vultures wait; 
The North knocks loudly at its Alpine gate; 
Siberian tribes and Tahta uations come,— 

The Goths and Huns of Oriental Rome,— 

And westward rising like the unruly Frank, 
Impatient Persia presses at its flauk: 

While in the capital, with dangerous heat, 
Sedition’s flames against the palace beat ; 

And bold, ambitious nobles, brooding ill, 

Pass faetion’s mutiny as people’s aie 


Full long on misehief and rebellion bent, 
Those faithless lords had harboured discontent. 
Onee, brittle baubles of a monarch’s sport, 

In fields they battled, and they bowed at court ; 
But when their kings, as ancient ardours fail, 
Exchange for robe of silk the shirt of mail, 
All for themselves the right of rapine seek ; 


d 3 
Aud peers grow stronger as the prinee grows weak, 


With erime’s hot ravage, times more dull deeay, 
A great, old line, far lingering, droops away, 
And leaves its race, more fallen from age to age, 
Departed grandeur’s mournful heritage, 
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With brothers, brotlers—sons with sires contend : 
Short, troubled reigns the bleeding country rend, 
Till one long life exceeds in sin and years— 

The palace laughs amid a land of tears, 

As if that house, down hastening to the dust, 
Took one last, deepest draught of power and lust, 
While reverence’ rotten thread, so thin and sere, 
Habit still holds, tho’ dropt by Love and Fear. 


Might mocks at Right, and Wron g’s without redress; 
The burdens multiply ; the taxes press 5 

Sharp famine scourges; work and wage are seant; 
And that the rich may waste, the poor may want. 
‘The crowded prisons stifle woes untold, 

For priest and king renew their treason old ; 
‘That, who the last resists, blaspliemer brands, 
This strikes as traitor, who the first withstands. 
Thus churcheraft guards pollution’s foulest shrine, 
O'er Hells wide gate engraves “ By Right Divine;” 
And, tho’ His prophets die, His Christ expire, 

At God’s own angels launches God’s own fire. 


A tearless funeral marks a regal death : 

‘Nhe chain is raised—the nations draw their breath, 
As tho’ the curious crowd's ungrieved array 

That cold black pomp rolls its slow weight away. 


From sickly, studious seclusion led, 

Ere time could dry the tears that duty shed ; 

In saddened youth, from childhood without joy, 
Stepped to a throne a gentle-hearted boy. 

Nature denied him health and strength, but gave 
A generous spirit, and a patieuce brave. 

Such is the mould of martyrs—and what more 
Must meet to make one, fortune had in store. 
Alas! for him, who’s doomed to face her rage 
With thoughts tov large to fit a narrow age. 


Indignant ’neath his Baron’s haughty thrall, 
He moves a captive in his father’s hall, 

The mass, with whom to reason is to fecl, 
Ascribe to him the wounds he cannot heal. 

One path alone remains their bonds to rend : 
He dares pursue, and dreams he sees tlie end ; 
Evokes from ancient slavery’s spectral night 
The slumbering people's yet unconseious might; 
Throughout the realm bids servile tenure cease, 
In hope bestowing happiness and peace, 

And as a rocket on a mine is hurled, 

Gives Liberty’s great watchword to the world, 
Mistaken hope! for, since the world began, 

A law ne’er yet has made a slave a man. 

No golden bridge expected frecdom brings; 

Her Jordan flows along the veins of kings. 

Ob ! carthly foretaste of celestial joy ! 

Kings cannot give thee—swords cannot destroy ; 
Gold cannot buy thee; prayers can never gain; 
Cowards cannot win thee; sluggards not retain. 


At first, all, prospering, fairly bade to last: 

The cowering peers bent low before the blast. 

While yet new joy the people’s thought inspired, 

Love for their monareh every bosom fired. 

But freedom feeds not_; hungry hearts grow cold; 

Frieuds turu morc faint, and traitors wax more bold. 

The mass are roused :—but Anarchy’s blind reign, 

Wounds the kind hand that trics to break their 
chain : 

Through centuries bent to slavery, want, and toil, 

Past their own reason shoots their mad recoil. 


The nobles see, the throne or they must fall 5 
They feel their danger, and they stake their all; 
Throughout the land their wily agents spread, 
From house to house insidious poison shed. 

’Tis whispered, soon ’tis clamoured, that men owe 
To fear, not love, concession’s specious show. 
Daring and skilled, alike their game to play, 
They urge the people on their headlong way ; 
Suggest demands the king ean ne’er concede, 
‘Then swell the treason and the movement lead: 


“ Tf burdens crush ye, and if bread is high, 

t Jt is the King—the King s to blame !’? they ery. 
© If famine threats, work lacks, and wages fall, 

e The King, the King alone, is cause of all !” 
Thus prejudice allots their several shares,— 
Whatever’s wrong is his, what’s right is theirs- 
Hard fate of those who overstep the times ! 

Iis very virtues areimputed crimes. 


In that foul age but fewthe prince obeyed, 

Who would not screen their guilt, or buy their aid ; 

Yet long he strove, and dulled their sharp-edged 
guile 

With the soft sadness of his gentle smilc. 

Thus one last column left to ruined halls, 

Strong in symmétrie grace, majestic falls, 


Tle stoops to sue the doubtful aid of those, 

Whom open war had not yet proved his foes, 
Lords of far provinees, who neutral kept, 

To shift their helm which way the current swept; 
Whose haughty envoys trail in wanton sport, 
Their full-blown pride before his meagre court ; 
Waste time’s last saving sands with cruel hate, 
Gloat o'er his fall, and leaye him to his fate. 


That sight decides the rest: the gaudy flies, 
That kissed the sunflower at its fortune’s rise, 
Grow cold and languid with the westering sun, 
Spread their false wings, and drop off one by one. 
Theu the keen falchion of that civil strife, 

Laid bare the gold, the veins, the clay of life: 
Then forms are seen, unknown in happier hour, 
Great-hearted courtiers of a sinking power, 

Who saved the sire, neglected or undone, 

Stake all he left—their lives, to save the son. 


Brave gentlemen, whose unavailing lanee 
Throws round his fall their gallantry’s romance ; 
Uncoroneted peers, who own, and claim 

No title, but their old, illustrious name, 

Thro’ swarming foes devotedly draw nigh, 

And, high-born, come to claim a death as high, 


Then, touched with grandeur in his lowlier state, 
Rose the poor peasant to as proud a fate, 

Less polished, yet as precious, honour’s gem 

No history e’er shall set in gold for them ! 

Toil's ehivalry, they sink by myriads down, 
Victors—unlaurelled; martyrs—without crown ! 
They eraved no guerdon, and they hoped no fame— 
Wrong triumphed—duty called them, and—they 
[came. 
The hapless monarch with this faithful few 
From the full city unassailed withdrew. 
Throughout the capital, that solemu aay, 
A strange, unwonted silence, brooding lay— 
A kind of sorrowing awe, a half-regret, 
Loye’s lingering halo, not extinguished yet: 
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But fast his footsteps stir, as they retire, 
The smouldering insurrection into fire, 


A few short months must see the struggle end, 
Little but life remaining to defend, 

And where some last high mountain-barvier rose, 
The shield that God o’er failen frecdom throws, 
Then, equal to his doom, the monarch bade 

That great, but useless, sacrifice be staid. 

While hovering victory promised conquered, right, 
He deemed it fitting for a man, to fight; 

But when in vain he saw his subjects bleed, 

He held it sinful in a prince, to lead, 


Nor loth the haughty Barons proved to treat : 

The blood-stained ground grew slippery to their 
feet, 

Re-action followed as excitement passed, 

For they soon walk too slow, who run too fast. 

Home to the King the tide returning set— 

One brief delay—and he may triumph yet ! 

Some precious days—to bring the ripening aid-— 

Ah! had he known !—but Providence forbade ! 

Man piles up brazen walls in man’s defence :— 

Fate, with a silken thread, will draw him thence. 


’Twas in a valley, near the capital, 

The peers and monarch met, at evening's fall, 
The dim old mountains stretched on either side, 
As prince and people. separated wide ! 

On eastern heights a dense-heaped throng appears 
Like the vast shadow of the coming years; 
Sweeps to the valley’s deep, sepulchral shade 
Down western hills the royal cavalcade. 
Beneath that setting sun’s subliming rays 

The Past and Future on each other gaze. 

That sinking prince, that rising power between, 
Spear, helm, and hauberk, left their iron screen, 
And war-clad nobles range their solemn might, 
As eve and morn are parted by the night, 


Then grimly smiled those traitors, to behold 

The glittering vestures and the burnished gold, 
The pampered chargers, and the riders proud— 
And pressed the contrast on the famished crowd: 
For they had culled, that fateful hour to meet, 
The poorest outcast of the sordid street— 
Want’s chosen army, whose keen soldiers wear 
The uniform of hunger and despair. 

Yet, had these marked some gallant form adyance, 
And dash, confiding, to their foremost lance, 
Upgathering loyalty with beckoning arm, 

Wayed to some well-timed words electric charm, 
It might have won them still ;—or had they seen 
Some white-haired monarch’s venerable mien, 
Telling of glory flown in days of yore, 

It might have roused the olden awc once more: 
But, borne on soft luxurious litter came 

The gentle scion of a hated name, 

What knew they, recked they of the wasted frame, 
The wounded spirit and the pangs untold, 
Making that couch a rack of silk and gold? 
They saw alone—a tyrant lapped in sloth; 

. They felt—their misery ; and they coupled both. 
From some hired tongue their thought completed 
Leapt into voice, and rung an empire’s knell. [fell, 
Albeit, when first the peasant-guard appear, 

Burst from the kindred crowd a sudden cheer: 
Straight, o’er the ground their jealous caution kept, 
The sullen nobles’ silent phalanx swept, 


Beyond, a waycring tumult swayed the mass! 

Ah! Hate is adamant, and Love is glass! 

While they discuss, debate, dispute, delay, 

The prompter Barons drag their prize away. 

In vain his gallant few their utmost dare: 

His farewell sign commands them to forbear. 

In sad submission droops each fated head, 

They sheathe their swords, and dic by law instead. 


A glozing speech and an address well penned 
Disarmed the foe and reattached the friend, 
And faction’s rampant malice well nigh grudged 
A trial’s mockery for a case prejudged. 


Then Freedom passed her Jordan’s parted flood : 
The cruel scaffold drank a hero’s blood, 

While Justice’ verdict in the book of Time, 
That found him King, records no other crime ; 
And eager crowds their joyous clamours send 
Above the ashes of their only friend. 


But blame the People not—blame those instead, 
Who, rich aud great, the poor and weak mislead ; 
To selfish ends their ready passions use— 

Who prompi the deed, and then the act accuse! 
The murderer might as well, with pleading vain 
His heart exculpate and his hand arraign. 

And from the event be this great moral traced: 
Virtue on thrones is like a pearl misplaced. 
Break, sceptres! break, beneath the almighty rod, 
For every King’s a rebel to his God. 

Atonement for the sins of ages past, 

The tarrying stream ran purest at its last ; 

Thus olden Superstition’s altars bring 

The lamb, and not the wolf, as offering. 

Still with the millions shall the right abide, 
The living interest on the victim’s side— 
Strange balance, that, ’twixt sympathy and fate, 
Atones in pity what it wronged in hate! 

The sclf-same king, in different times of men, 
Had been, their martyr now, their idol then; 
And History, as the record sad she keeps, 
Traces the mournful truth, and writing weeps. 
Yor o’er Time’s dial, as the hours sweep by, 

"Tis thro’ the shadow that she notes them fly, 
And yet that shadow, be it dark as night, 
Serves but to prove the progress of the light. 
Then not in vain that gallant life has flown; 

A glorious seed that gentle hand has sown : 
Bread on those troubled waters, dark and dim, 
Fruit for long years—tho’ not returned to him. 


The long-expected sacrifice is past. 
The people hope their Paradise at last. 
The huge, armed masses all uncertain stand, 

And joyous tumult riots through the land. 

The nobles bid them now, with hooded heart, 
Depose their arms, and to their homes depart; 

In peace and confidence the future wait, 

And hope the best, for-—~they'll deliberate. 

Time passes, and their wrongs are unredressed: 
Still crushed by burdens—still by taxes pressed ;— 
Still labour lacks—and still are wages scant— 
Still, that the rich may waste, the poor may want. 
No more for royal lust their blood is shed, 

But petty lords demand the drain instead : 

No morc one lion-mouth their vitals tears == 

But thousand wolves dispute their mangled shares 
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Wondering they wake to find in trust betrayed, 

Tis but a change of tyrants they have made. 

Indignant fury drives the half-armed throng—— 

The hour has passed — the nobles prove tco 
strong: 

Their steel-clad phalanx rides the peasant down, 

And haughty lords restore a tinsel crown. 


For once their feudal pride mistook its course: 
Kings find in cunning what they lose in force, 
And, liberal grown, their ounce of freedom sell 
To all who can—afford to pay them well: 

Ou golden stilts above the trampled mass 
From royal weakness rose THE MIDDLE-CLASS. 


But, courage, People ! well that task was done : 
The harvest ripens asthe seasons run: 

Of that three-headed hydra one head slain— | 
Dream, suffer, wake, and learn that two remain! 


In lapse of time old habits were estranged; 
The feudal robber to the landlord changed; 
But misery changed not—and the disconteut 
Found a new organ, and the self-same veut. 


Between the hydra-heads contention rose, 

And landed idlers feared their monied foes. 

Each strikes at each—but every blow that parts 

Is aimed with poor men’s arms thro’ poor men’s 
hearts. 

Those claim protection from their ill-won store 5 

These seck full liberty to plunder more ; 

‘Those drive up rents and bread, while these fore- 
stall 

And pare the wages when the markets fall. 

‘Those throw down cottages, and clear a space 

For grazing-farm, and pleasure-park, and chase 5 

These to the rattling mill the throng entice, 

And labour’s surfeit brings down lubour’s price. 

Those hold rich princedoms in secluded ease 5 

Ou crowded misery tlirive and fatten these. 


Again the murmuring populace ferment : 

This time the TRApERs stir the discontent, 

As yet their titled rivals share the spoil : 

«To us—to us alone—tle mines of toil ! 

© If bnrdens crush ye, and if bread is high, 

“ The landtords—laidiords are to blame!” they 
cry. 

© Their vile monopolies, that feudal wreck ! 

© Restrict our trade, and thus your labour check.’” 


The suffering mass, unreasoning iu their grief, 

Grasp at each straw that promises relicf ; 

They hear the dangerous hulf-truth,—pause, and 
trust,— 

And an old system tumbles in the dust. 

Then burst anew the deeply-rankling hate :— 

‘the smiling traders cial their game, and wait. 

Down sinks the noble !—down the scutcheons fall ! 

Death strikes the castle—ruin wraps the hall ! 

Stout labour sweeps the gilded dross away, 

Aud holds its saturualia of—a day ! 


The renovated sacrifice is o'er: 

‘The People hope their paradise once more. 

l'rom town to town vesounds the enlivening cheer— 
lie danger past—the middleclass a pear. 

Sail food the masses—but they Tall the storm : 


“Disarm t—go home land wait—while we re- 
Jorm! 
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“ To us your hopes and griefs alike are known ; ‘l 
. . 33 
c And we will guard your interests—as our own ! 


Time passes—and the wrongs are uuredressed— 

Still crushed by burdens—still by taxes pressed— 

Still bread is high—and still are wages scant— 

Still that the rich may waste, the poor may want. 

True ’tis no more the nobles’ lazy pride,— 

But heavier still the bloated burghers ride. 

The name is altered—lives the substance still,— 

And what escaped the mansion meets the mill. 
Wondering, they wake to find, onee more betrayed, 

Tis but a change of tyrants they have made. 

Again the whispers float, the murmurs rise, 

And angry plaints are met with ready lies: 

“ The wrongs so many centuries saw endure, 

& A few short months of change can hardly cure.” 

And “ give us time !?’—and “ give us time |” they 
cried: 

Another gencratiou starved and died, 


Yet fast-accumulating wrong remains, 

And slavery wakes—so loudly clank ler chains 5 

While careless all, and in their mischief blind, 

Those gold-kings flout the anguish of mankind. 

Prosperity, in thei hands, turns to ill: 

A curse disguised is Molochi’s blessing still:— 

If bread is cheap, “hard times!” their merchants 

And wages, falling too, forbid to buy. Lery, 

lf trade is brisk, “ ’tis since they undersell ! 

“ Could they compete, unless the wages fell ?” 

Disasters even serve as an excuse 

For new oppression, and for old abuse : 

If fresh expenses ask increased supplies, 

Still fall the wages, more than taxes rise. 

A harvest fails it is the traders’ gain, 

Who feed on famine—speculate on pain. 

The starving mass petition for relief : 

Mock sympathy but aggravates their gricf; 

For feast and ball, insulting common-sense, 

Are held more free, in charity’s pretence. 

In gilded halls the tears of—langhter glance, 

And gaily twirls tne patriotic dance! 

The Queen draws bounteous on—her ‘subjoct’s 
store, 

And builds a palace, to—employ tle poor! 

Whilst ministers, lest misery should increase, 

Soothe their distress, by—doubling the police! 


Within the mansion, banquet, rouse, and rout; 
Rags and starvation in the street without: 

There, wanton waltzes float in laces drest :— 
Here, dics the infant on its mother's breast. 
There, sins unchecked amuse the rich man’s time; 
Here, rags, despair, aud hunger urge to crime. 
There, pleasure’s ransacked till inventions fail; 
Here, foul-faced minions drag the poor to jail, 

Of slavery’s cup to drain that latest dreg : 

Denied to work, yet not allowed to beg. 


Indignant voices then the rich accuse— 

False stewards of the fortunes they abuse ! 

The pliant laws unbending victims hold, 

In though too truthful, and in speech too bold. 

Then brazen faction’s never-blushing mask, 

The public prosecutor plies his task ; 

pods alien the pard tae struck his murderous 
ow, 

‘The jackal comes and tears his mangled foe, 

Tu him is centred all that perfects knaves— 

‘Lhe heart of tyrants, and the soul of slaves; 
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A bishop’s sophistry, a bigot’s ire, 
A lawyer’s consciencé, and a brain for hire. 


The judge decides, from high judicial seat, 

The right to speak, petition, and to meet: 

& To meet—in every publie space, no doubt ! 

& Tf the police don’t choose to keep you out. 

“Tf at such meeting you may chance to be, 

“¢ And some one something says to somebody, 

‘Tho’ not one syllable you may have heard, 

* You’re guilty, all the same, of every word! 

“ You may petition, if you like, the Throne— 

& But then the ministers decide alone; 

Or Parliament—and, if they won’t attend, 

What would you more?—the matter’s at an end! 

 Processions can in no case be allowed— 

& Except for civic feast, or courtly crowd; 

“ Hunts, too, may sweep the fields with battering 

feet. 

“ But men not bear petitions thro’ the street. 

“ Tf you associate in your common cause,— 

‘ That is conspiracy, by Statute-laws! 

“Tf Cabinet, or Commons, you decry,— 

“ That is sedition, rout, and felony ! 

& If you suppose the crown can do amiss, 

“¢ That’s treason !—see our last new Act for this!— 

* And if against the holy church you rail,— 

“ That’s blasphemy !—to jail, you knaves! to jail! 

* You have a right to meet petitioning still,— 

“ Just when we choose,—and say—just D 
will.” 

Yet came their blows so hard, so home their hits, 

On cushioned seat the judge uneasy sits ; 

With ignorant glibness, refutation tries: 

Like Sin, that reasons with its guilt—he lies ! 

From shallow premise inference false would wrench, 

And spouts Economy from solemn bench: 

“I drink champagne—that gives the poor man 

“The grower takes our calico instead. [| bread— 

“I keep my hunter—why that brow of gloom $} 

“ Does not my hunter also keep his groom ? 

“I roll my carriage—well ! that’s good for trade ! 

Look at the fortunes coach-makers have made.” 

Them his last argument when others fail ; 

To JAIL! TO SAIL! you wicked men! to jail lr? 


Now bring your fine blood-hunters to the plough, 
And o’er the spade your liveried lacqueys bow ! 
If they must eat, ’tis right they should produce, 
And, if you covet pomp, repay in use. 

'Twere almost vain to those dark knaves to shew 
So many hands but so much food can grow ; 
That so much land but so much produce bears, 
And that our wheat is better than thcir tares, 
That idle luxury turns, in evil hour, 

To unproductive toil productive power ; 

And coachmaker and laequey, horse and groom, 
Impair production while they still consume: 
But deep the People drink the precious lore, 
And discontent speaks louder than before, 
Which nearer anil nearer yet, witli every year, 
Claim the dread creditors their long arrear. 


Then cried those subtle gold- kings, one and all; 
-c6 The cure is found ! Tne Country is too small! 
« Herc’s not enough your greedy maws to sate : 
«To snip! To snip! you Paupers! emiyrute! 

« We'll grant free passage ! aye! WOH even pay! 
So that you'll but be still—and go away 1” 


Deep groan the reeling decks, obscurely massed; 
On plague-curst shores the human offal’s cast ; 


In maddening seas the rotten timbers split, 

Like rubbish shot in Mammon’s boundless pit : 

If here for land the poor meehanic ask, 

They say his strength’s nnfitted for the task, 

Aud send him there, to fell those forests’ pride, 
Whose barbarous life six thousand years defied ! 
Away! away ! the streams of misery flow! 
Whatmatterswhere? The object’s gained—they go! 


But childhood’s memory is a household thing; 
Home’s weeping fairies round the wanderer cling: 
Thesod grows dear, that’sturned beneath thehand— 
And tears of suffering sanctify the land. 

Hard is the voyage, and bitter is the wave,* 

That parts affliction from a kindred grave; 

The plot explodes, and, warned by others’ fate, 
They want, starve, die,—but will not emigrate! 

“ Tf needs we must redundant brauches lop, 

* We little care how high—begin at top! 

“ The labouring vessel of the commonweal 

“ Can spare the figure-head—but not the keel. 

“ And if, beshoaled, the straightened rations fail, 
“ Men keep the bread, but cast the silken bale. 

“ And if, too fast, the dangerous leakage gain, 
The cattle are thrown out, the crew remain. 

“ Cities besieged, that fear the leaguer’s length, 
“ Eject their idlers, not their working strength.” 
Thus honest feeling bafiles wealth’s intrigue, 

And rich conspiracy fronts pauper-league. 


Then rapine seeks in treachery its ally, 

And wolfish prewls the smooth, lamb-visaged spy; 
Teo mischievous to earn an honest bread, 

He’d be a thief, but turned police instead. 

The wary gold-kings hold, with cautious fear, 
Their army, splendid phantom! in the rear : 
Desirous still to keep their slaves apart, 

Lest “ hand to hand” should carry heart to heart! 
In knaves well chosen place a trust more sure, 
Aud pay their tools, to keep their victims poor. 


Their power is girt by no preventive show 5 

They seek to strike the terror and the blow. 

No bristling legions cause a timely fear; 

No frowning fovts their warning turrets rear; 

As in their mills machines their hands expel, 
Artillery here shall do the work of hell! 

With humble names theirstrongholds they conceal: 
Jail, prison, workhouse, barrack, and bastile, 
Beggar and vagrant there they hold secure, 

Thro’ that long battie of the rich and poor; [sear, 
Struck down by Want, and marked by Hunger’s 
PAUPERS they call those Prisoners of War! 


In Ceylon‘s neighbouring isle a million died! 
Uuburied corpses choked the charnel-side. [seythe, 
One year’s death-liarvest, reaped by Famine’s 
While Mammion laughed, and Moloch’s heart was 
For once their very murderers stand aghast![ blithe. 
They die too openly, and fall too fast. 

As vultures round the qnivering carcase draw, 
More thick they pour the carrion-birds of war: 
Then turned that gallant island in its pride; 

Then bent the broken reed against the tide; 

Then from its shattered harp, so sweetly skilied! 
Onc tone ofanger and of angnish thrilled; 

Then in its wounded breast, with dying heat, 

One pulse of chivalry sublimely beat, 

And grandly gathering its expiring might, 

Struck ono last blow for country, God, and right! 


With calculation cold, the lords of trade 
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The weights of Want and Plenty nicely weighed; 


Their stalwart few, well-armed, and better trained, 


Crushed the emaciate million that remained. 
The Sword may finish what the Plague began, 
While Ceylon’s landlords dance in Hindosten. 


Trom land to land prophetically sent, 

Crept o'er the shuddering earth a low lament. 
Then those dark traders, with a cunning vain, 
Tried from their brows to wipe thé brand of Cain: 
The nobles vanquished, monarch but a shade, 
They scarce know where the burden can be laid, 
And, lalf in shame, and half in mockery cast, 


Throw down their proudest challenge, and their 


“ Tf famine scourges, and if bread is high, [last : 

“O? Tis God! tis God iZimselj’s the cause !’’ they 

“ Made we the land too little, or too bare? [ery. 

© Did we create you, or confine you there! 

* Did we the harvest blight? the increase stay? 

& To church! to church! you sinners? fast an 
pray !? 


On that dread eve, ere God Iis deluge hurled, 

Unuatural stillness wrapped the wondering world. 

The Almighty threat could take no fuller form; 

Uuearthly calm foretold unearthly storm. 

Some wait the event as tho’ of life bereft, 

Nor use the hour of grace that yet is left. 

Some, desperately brave, flauut forth their crime,— 

Assured of hell, and near the brink of time. 

Some with mad mirth to stifle terror try, 

And some would stay the torrent with a lie. 

Thus thro’ the realm an awful calmness crept, 

And vengeance ripened while affliction wept. 

The very nation breathed with bated breath : 

*Twas silent—as became a house of death. 

No noisy plaint—no threat—no idle ery, 

Disgraced, that hour, a People’s agony! 

Unnatural stillness ! save, prophetic tones ! 

When came the sullen sound of falling throues. 

Then reckless Mammon, on the verge of fate, 

Displayed his maddest lust, and proudest state; 

And heedless revelled on, for still we find 

That those who live most guilty prove most blind, 

He cried : “ Ha! ha!” he said: “the cowards are 
tame ! 

** Men are machines, and I'reedom’s but a name!” 

Some, with their alms the people’s wrath would 
cheat: 

As if those rich men thought- the poor would eat 

Crumbs from their table, grateful at their door, 

W ben their whole feast’s a robbery from the poor ! 

The Priest, more timid, pours fresh floods of lies, 

And doubly liberal grows,—of Paradise ! 

“ In pain and poverty eonteuted rest ! 

** Whom God chastises most, he loves the best. 

“ Nor envy those to worldly treasures given : 


“ Leave earth to them, and take your share-—in 


heaven ! 


“Tis true, the Scriptures of the poor man speak— 
& Of lands, goods, freedom, ravished from the 


weak— 
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At last, when least expected friends and foes, 
Grandly and silently the People rose ! 

None gave the word !—thcy came, together brought 
By full maturity of ripened thought. 

Truth sought expression :—there the masses stood, 
In living characters of flesh and blood ! 

Each foot at once the destined pathway trod,— 
An army raised and generalled of God ! 

Then erst was shown how vain embattled might, 
Whene’er the People will—and will the Right! 
They marched unarmed —yet no one dared resist: 
Camps, Courts, and Councils melted like a mist, 
And when amid their multitudes were seen 

The saddening bands of Ceylon’s island green, 
Then from those kings of gold the courage fied, 
Like murder’s when it thinks it meets the dead! 

“ Ilave spectres risen from the grave?’ they cried, 
& A nation comes—and yet a nation died !? 


Nor cheered, ner shouted that majestic force; 
It moved, it acted, like a thing of course ; 

No blood, no clamour, no tumultuous hate ; 
As death invincible, and calm as fate ! 


While prostrate mercy raised her drooping head, 
Thus came the People, thus the goid-kings fled; 
None. fonght for them—none spoke: they slunk 
Like guilty shadows at appearing day; [away, 
They were not persecuted—but forgot : 

Their place was vacant, and men missed them not. 
And Royalty, that dull and outworn tool ! 
Bedizened doll upon a gilded stool— 

The seal that Party used to stamp an Act, 
Vanished in form, as it had iong in fact. 

All wondered ’twas so easy, when ’twas o’er,— 
And marvelled it had not been done before. 


Free Europe, placid in her later day, 

While changing empires round her fleet away, 
Marks these enact, in seber pity’s mood, i 

The same career of folly she pursued, 

Nations buy wisdom wit! the coin of years, 

And write the book of history with their tears. 
Smarting no more from olden error’s stings, 

That worse than Egypt’s plagues, the plague of 
Now had she dwelt for aye secure from ill, [kings, 
But an old curse was cleaying to her still: 


Deep in the burning south a cloud appears, 

The smouldering wrath of full four thousand years, 

Whatever name caprice of history gave, 

Moor, Afrit, Ethiop, Negro, still meant slaye ! 

But from the gathering evil springs redress, 

And sin is punished by its own excess, 

Algeria’s Frauk, and boor of Table-rock,— 

The grafts of science on the savage stock— 

The ravished slave of Egypt’s Nubian host, 

And fieree bloodtraders of the golden coast, 

In Mast and West that thirst for vengeance wake 

Which North and South instruct them how ‘to 
slake ; 

Their barbarous strength with Europe’s lore re- 
erult, 

The seed of future power, and fatal fruit. 

Marvel no more that mercy pleads in vain; 

He soon grows pitiless, who wears a chain ! 

At ruthless heart, and unrelenting mind :— 

Ask of your lash—it made them what you find : 

Thro’ mine, and field, and factory, dragged by 


turns,— 
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A er ae ee eee mE OA alicted shores the andas come, s colleges where misery learns— 
They but apply the lesson that you gave 
You sought a treasure and you gain a grave. 


At last, the trumpet sounds, the nations wake: 
From every side the swarthy torrents break. 

Like weird fulfilment of the Runic rhyme, 
Black Surtur comes from fiery Muspelheim. 

Pale rose an anxious face from Niger’s wave, 
And murdered Park oue groan of anguish gave ; 
While distant ocean, starting at the knell, 
Washed from its sands, the letters L. E. sib 

That human hemisphere, so long in night, 

Now turns to Freedom, as the Earth to Light. 
Claim Touarick bold—claim martial Ashantee— 
Their mortgage on mankind’s prosperity. 

The wandering Arab first, detested name ! 
Meets, shrivels, dies before the desert flame ! 
Along Algeria beats the French tambour: 
Behind Morocco cowers the trembling Moor: 
Alike beneath that darkness disappear 
Morocco’s pride, and glories of Algier. 


Mark ruin wrapt the tomb of Egypt’s king 

And Memnon cease his grauite-song to sing. 

The Sphynx, outrivalled, hides her conquered 
head,— 

More strange than her’s, Man’s sable riddle read. 

Still Hows the Nubian deluge past the Nile: 

O'er Tyrian dust the foes of Carthage smile ; 

Or frown, where Sidon scarcely shades their path, 

To find revenge beforehand with their wrath ; 

Aud onward still their furious passage break, 

From either end of Rome’s imperial lake. 


Daira’s thousand skeletons advance, 

With calcined fingers pointing guilty France ; 
Aud, dire allies ! to make their vengeance sure, 
Behind them tower Ogé, and L’Ouverture. 


_ Now, dreadful ravage ! from the bubbling main 
Bursts the black horror on the coasts of Spain. 
Laugh Mexico ! and clap thy hands, Peru ! 

Old Montezuma ! break thy charnel through. 
Relight your lamps, poor Vestals of the Sun ! 
That yon may see Pizarro’s work outdone! 
Upsurges Europe in Iberia’s aid— 

Rebounds from swarthy ranks the white crusade. 
Near and more near, and fiercer and more fierce, 
East, West, aud South, the sable legions pierce 3 
Drive thro’ Justinian’s capital the stecl, 

And spurn Mahomet’s dust with haughty heel ; 

“ Tunis!” “ Algier!” and “ Tripoli!” they ery, -~ 
Prone at the sound, behold a nation die! 

On! to the site, where antient Rome once rose, 
And modern towns in meaner dust repose, 

Up, Ennus! up! and Spartacus! awake! 

Now, if you still can feel, your vengeance slake! 
What bleeding form around yon column crawls ? 
The Gladiator looks, and smiles, and falls. 

See! where in doubt sublime yon wrecks remain, 
Jf Coliseum once, or Peter’s fanc, 

With shrieking lengh a kingly phantom soar; 

“© Olh! venal City! worth a price no more!” 


White Europe gasps before the o’crwhelming blaze, 
But guiltless Germany the torrent stays, 
Compelled beneath the Eternal will Divine, 

To spend its force at Danube, Alps, and Rhine. 
As some yoleano’s once o’erflowing fires, 

Mid inward turbalence their wrath expires; 
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On Afric’s altered shores the thunders cease, 

For freedom, Heaven’ s firstborn, still heralds peace. 

And where, o’er boundless waste, the Almighty 
hand 

Spread, like a guardian sheath, protecting sand, 

That fallows long might nurse the exhausted soil 

For unborn generations’ distant toil— 

The thick branched waters, beating from below, 

Throb to the surface, and resume their flow. 

Bound thro’ Saharan sand ercative springs, 

The sheltering palm its fruitful shadow flings, 

Tecms with green life the rich luxuriant sod, 

And happy millions hymn the grace of God. 


Now to the seat of David’s royal muse 

Traditionary instinct drawns the Jews. 

Two thousand years recal the exiles home, 

From each new Egypt, Babylon, and Rome. 

Needs but a march—Jerusalem is won! 

Bequeathed by History to Misfortune’s sou. 

No prior owners claim the invader’s sword, 

The bride awaits her long-expected lord. 

No crimes revolting now ‘their reign prepare— 

A heritage, aud uot a spoil, to share. 

No propliet host, with borrowed jewels left, 

Learn from their priest that God commands a theft 

No wonder-works. surpassing sorcerers’ tricks, 

A barbarous tribe’s untamed obedience fix. 

No Moses, with tired arms, and bated breath, 

Sits praying to his God for blood and death. 

No tarrying sun prolougs unnatural stay, 

That murders work may win an added day. 

Gladly and calmly comes, in solemn mirth, 

The great procession from the ends of earth. 

From town to town still swells the gathering mass, 

And wondering nations bless them as they pass. 

They leave—they leave—a God-collected band! 

Their homeless houses in the stranger’s land. 

You scarce would deem tbat risen race the same— 

Thus one great thought trausfigurates the frame: 

Greed spurns its gold—A fHliction dries her tears— 

Youth scorns its follies—Age forgets its years: 

The faint old man, uprising on his bed, 

Leaus ou his shrunken arm his silvery head. 

Around him stand, half-sandalled to depart, 

His stalwart sons, the pillars of his heart. 

What splendors kindle in that faded sight? 

He sees—he sees—J udea’s far-off light ! 

Why bends he as one listening? Hush! He hears 

The cedars whispering of their thousand years! 

A sudden ardour nerves his frame—he cries 

“ My cloak and staff !—Hosannahl......” 
and dies, 

Low bend those mariners of life’s loud wave 

Around the barque safe-anchored in the grave. 

Tho’ young, and strong, and eager for the way 

That old man won the pr omised land ere they, 


sinks, 


The blushing maid the lover scarce can chide, 
Whose heart adinits au image by her slde, 

But smiles well-pleased ;—fornigh the day has come, 
When country signifies a larger home; 

And when the strong the weak no more o’erbears, 
But equal rights with Man sweet Woman shares. 
Fen sparkling childhood longs with vague delight 
For broad Esdraelon’s flowery pastures bright. 

On to THE PLEASANT LAND those pilgrims go— 
‘Yime’s great nobility of Hope and Woe; 

And, ae Messiah’s fainting spirit fell, 
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‘The thirst of ages slake at Jacob’s well. 

Again resounds the psalm, so like in tone 

Who can believe those thrice ten eenturies flown? 

But different spirits now the strain prolong : 

Triumph the theme, while Mercy swells the song. 

Vengeance no more, and wrath, and blood, and 
fire 

That straincd the strings of David’s angry lyre; 

Through their ecstatie ehant this descant ran : 

“ Glory to God !” and “ Peace !’—* Good- will to 
marn!” 


Sec Israel then its greatest Temple raise, 
And noblest worship in its Maker’s praise; 
Man is the Temple, Truth the corner-stone, 
Freedom the worship, worthy God alone. 
Rent is the veil, Deeeption’s darkling art, 
Holy of holies is the human heart. 


In sunny elime behold an Empire rise, 

Fair as its ocean, glorious as its skies ! 

?Mid seas serene of mild Pacific smiles— 

Republie vast of federated isles. 

Sleepy Tradition, lingering, loves to rest, 

Confiding child! on calm Tahiti’s breast; 

But Science gathers, with gigantic arms, 

Thi one embrace, the South’s diffusive eharms. 

Nor there alone she rears the bright domain— 

Throughout the world expands her hallowing 
reign. 

Then, bold: aspiring as immortal thought, 

Launched in the boundless, mounts the aeronaut ; 

While o’er the earth they drive the cloudy team, 

Electric messenger, and car of steam ; 

And guide and govern on innocuous course, 

The explosive mineral’s propelling force ; 

Or, moeking distance, send, on rays of light, 

Loye’s homeborn smiles to eheer the wanderer’s 
sight. 

Mechanie power then ministers to health, 

And lengthening leisure gladdens greatening 
wealth : 

Brave alchemy, the baffled hope of old, 

Then forms the diamond and concretes the gold ; 

No fevered lands with burning plagues expire, 

But draw the rainas Franklin drew the fire ; 

Or far to mountains guide the floating hail, 

Aud whirl on barren rocks its harmless flail. 

Ta weird magnet, bowed by mightier 
spell, 

Robbed of its secret, yiclds its power as well; 

With steely fingers on twin dials placed, 

The thoughts of farthest friends are instant 
traced ; 

And those fine sympathies that, like a flame, 

Fibre to fibre draw, and frame to frame, 

That superstition, in its glamour-pride,, 

At once misunderstood, and misapplied, 

As virtue ripens, shall be all revealed, 


When man deserves the trust—such arms to 
wicld. 


Then shall be known, 


what fairy-lore mistaught 
When Fancy troubled 


Truth’s instinctive thought 
Then He who filled with life each rolling cae á 
And denizens to every dewdrop gave, 

Left not this holiow globe’s in caverned space 
The only void, unpeopled dwelling-place. 

Then shall the eye, with wide extended sight 
Translate the starry gospel of the night ; i 


And not as now, when narrower bounds are set, 

See, but not read the shining alphabet. 

Unhooded knowledge then shall freely sean 

That mighty world of breathing wonders—man ! 

How aet and will are one, shall stand defined ; 

Tow heart is feeling, and how brain is mind. 

Then each disease shall quit the lightened breast : 

By pain tormented while by vice oppressed ; 

And Life’s faint step to Death’s eool threshold 
seem 

The gentle passing ofa pleasant dream. 


Those halcyon days shall witness diseord ecase, 

And one great family abide in peaec ; 

While bal and bayonet but remain to tell 

That lofty raee how low their fathers fell. 

One language then endearingly extends : 

Shall tongues be strangers still, when hearts are 
friends ? 

With Babels eurse war, wrong,and slavery eame— 

Their cnd was shadowed in the eloven flame. 


No parchment deed shall qualify the soil; 

God gaye to man his title in his toil ; 

No vile destinetions mar his great design, 

And designate a theft as “ mine and thine.” 

No perjured code shall make His bounty vain, 

And say: “ for thee, the stubble—me, the grain !” 

But, ’twixt this dust, and heayen’s o’er-arching 
span, 

Man own no nobler name than that of Max— 

No holier law than Curist’s great law of Love, 

His guide within him, and his Judge above :— 

Freed evermore from soldiers, nobles, kings, 

Priests, lawyers, hangmen, and all worthlessthings. 

For, matchless harmony pervading earth, 

With evil passions dies each evil birth; 

And, all her stubborn elements subdued, 

Nature aud man forget their ancient feud. 


Thus, regions civilised the cold forsakes; 

Unkind Miasma shuns the brightening lakes; 
And, banished thence, as by enehanter’s wand, 
The very earthquake leaves the lulling land— 

To exiled Art Euganean hills resigns, 

And stern, old Etna spares his elambering vines: 
But where harsh ignorance maintains the van, 
And brutes are searce less civilised than man, 
There forms uncouth, and fearful porteuts dwell,— 
The lingering vestige of invading Hell. 

Peace blest the groves of Antioch’s classic age, 
Where rude Antakia shakes with sulphury rage. 

‘I hro’ thousand cones of France the plague expires 
In granite ccnotaphs of former fires : 

Tho’ red volcanoes blast old Gondar’s wave, 

And with their Puma down the Andes rave. 

The rocks of Rhine, of Leman, and Vaueluse, 

Are silent, that mankind may hear the muse ; 


| But still, from Urals lip to Himlah’s ear, 


Crude chaos pours its messages of fear; 

O’er Sweden s Sealdie oak, and Norway’s pine, 
In quiet grandeur wintry glories shine : 

Yet Hecla strives in Thule, with neighbouring toil, 
To thaw its snows, and make its Geysers boil. 
Thick-peopled streams in lcisure wend their way 
Thro’ smiling banks of civilised Cathay : 

While mighty mountains, ’mid eonfusion placed, 
Still groan aeross Kamtschatka’s barbarous waste. 


But, iu that ue age, from zone to zone, 
One bloom shall brighten, and one joy be known 
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Earth’s angel then, at God’s supreme command, 
Waving to north and south an emerald hand, 
Their golden keys receiving from the sun, 
Unlocks the crystal portals one by one. 

Again on polar isles the stately palm 

Beckons the barque along the rippling calm; 
And frostsmokes, fleeting from each icy cape, 

To Greenlandyield once more the clustering grape. 


The beasts of prey an extirpated race, 

Vanish on barbarism’s dusky trace; 

No lamb and lion bound in friendship view— 
Nature is neyer to herself untrue— 

But, as the gentlest still the longest last, 

The lamb shall flourish when the lion’s past. 


Then, as the waifs of sin are swept away, 
Mayhap the world may meet its destined day: 
A day of change and consummation bright, 


After its long Aurora, and old night. 

No millions shrieking in a fiery flood ; 

No blasphemies of vengeance and of blood,— 
Making the end of God’s great work of joy, 
And of Almighty wisdom—to destroy! 

Ne kindling comet—and no fading sun: 

But Heaven and Earth uniting melt in one. 


The voyage is 0’er.- ~The adventurous flag is furled. 
The Pilot, Thought, has won the fair New WORLD. 
The Sailor’s task is done.—The end remains. 
Must he, too, expiate lis work in chains? 

But, tho’ old Prejudice the path opposed, 

Tho’ weeds corrupt around the vessel closed, 
Tho’ discord crept among the jealous crew— 

His heart his compass,—and it told him true! 


NOTES TO THE PEOPLE. 


Under the above head it is intended, during 
the continuance of this publication, to take note 
of the existing relations of socicty. This por- 
tion of the work will thercfore contain, firstly, 
a series of original letters on matters intimately 
affecting the people’s movement ; and, seeondly, 
a variety of uscful information, comprising his- | 
torical, social, and scientific data, not as a 


desultory compilation, but all tending to illus- 
trate and to improve the present condition of| 
society. 

The spaee occupied by ‘‘ The New World,” 
whieh it was deemed desirable not to part into 
two hemispheres, but to give at onee on Mer- 
eator’s projection, limits the contributions under 
this head, in the present number, to 


A Nove on 


The Exhibition—Riot and Violence—A General 
Election—and a conspiracy detected. 


Tare EXHIBITION WILL PROVE A FAILURE— 
however successful it may be as an artistical 
display and brilliant asa national pomp—yet it 
will prove a failure as a political and social) 
agent. In anticipation of a glorious scason, all 
the tradesmen of London have overstocked their | 
shops. They think, because London will be 
very full, they will have an equal increase of 
eustomers. But the fact is, that vast numbers | 
of the resident inhabitants of London are leaving 
for the continent. The Chronicle of the 28th 
ult. proves this, when it states that “ Paris is, 
tapidly filling to overflowing, especially with 
English—and thus forms a singular contrast 
with the strects of London, where lodgings are 
to let at every step. The housekeepers begin 
to discover their mistake.’’ Now, who are the 


new visitors to London ? Generally a poor class, 


whether British or continental. From the pio- 
vinces, they are country ‘ gentry,’’ tradesmen, 
and working-men, who have mostly never before 
scen London, but now devote a little money, 
whieh they can ill spare, to sec the great sight, 
and return. Scarcely able to mect the contin- 
gent expenses, they have nothing left for the 
shopkeeper in London. The same holds good 
with our continental guests—they are, compa- 
ratively with ourselves, poor in money. The 
daily papers tell us 240,000 persons have re- 
ceived passports in France for London; and that 
‘the greater part are small proprietors, whose 
fortune does not exceed £150 a year.” These 
are not the men to enrich the London trades- 
man, Again: great numbers of our visitors 
come here to make money, not to spend it—to 
sell, and not to buy. ‘Therefore the Exhibition 
will prove a loss to the London shopkeepers— 


and, actually, they are already complaining, 


tbat, in no ordinary seasons, have they done so 
little business as in the months of March and 
April of the current year. 

With regard to the conntry-tradesmen, they 
will also be the losers. The eustomers of tho 
country-tradesman are floeking to London, That 
is an immediate loss to him; and, when they 
return, they will practise rigid economy, to 
make up for their unusual expenditure. 

Therefore the Exhibition will prove a failure, 
and a loss to the middle-class. 

Irs rrrect oy Governuent. Hitherto tho 
Exhibition has admirably served the purposes 
of Ministers. That, and that alone, has kept 
them in office : the privileged orders were afraid 
of a general election, of anything that would 


‘add to popular excitement during the danger- 


lá 
g There- 


ous congregation of enormous masses. 
fore they abstained from voting ministers out of 
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power. Think of the ministry of a great nation 
being kept in authority by afew panes of glass! 
But, after the masses have dispersed, their real 
danger begins. If the Exhibition proved suc- 
eesstul—if trade were brisk, if profits were large 
—the middle-class would be in good humour, 
and support the Cabinct,—but they have all 
been looking forward to this summer as the 
Eldorado of shopkeeping, and when they close 
their reckoning with empty tills, the tax-stovm 
that has been, will be as nothing to that which 
is to come. From the agriculturists, ministers 
can expect only political death—therefore, un- 
less they can shift the blame from their own 
shoulders, they are lost. ‘They are looking 
round for a seapegoat. Who can it be? The 
Chartist body. How wiil they fix the burden? 
By 

RUMOURS oF CONSPIRACY AND VIOLENCE., If 
ministers, by such rumours, and by getting up 
an actual riot, eau frighten the ‘ respectable” 
classes from town, ean create a panic, and thus 
cripple trade, they would have another year’s 
lease of power, aud beat protectionists and de- 
mocrats alike. That reaction in trade which, 
long delayed by the disturbed state of the conti- 
nent, and by artificial stimulants at home, must 
now arrive, tbat, which is the necessary con- 
sequence of their bad system, wouid appear the 
result of an accident. They would be able to 
ery: Oh! we we not in fault! It is the 
Chartists!; London would have been full of 
rich customers, if the Chartists had not fright- 
ened them away! Trade would have risen 
thronghout the country, if the Chartists had 
not unsetiled public confidence and credit P? 
Thus, what is the cffeet of monopoly, competi- 
tion, and centralisation, would have appeared 
the effect of democracy instead; and the middle 
Cats, attributing their loss to the wrong cause, 
would have beeume more reactionary than ever, 
—e pecially, if blood should iow in France. I 
have clsewhere said, we vibrate between demo- 
cracy aud reaciion—let us beware of increasing 


the reactionary feeling ! 

The middle-class are becoming democratic— 
but their democracy lies in thcir pockets: if they 
are the losers by the antumu—they grew more de- 
moeratic ; but, if they are the losers through our 
Supposed or aetual instrumentality, they turn 
reactionary. Therefore, commit no violenec! 
—create no fear! Don’t spoil their trade, it’s, 
spoiling fast cnough already ! Tet the system 
run out the length of its tether, and it will 
break its own neck. Our aetize interference at 
present, would only deley the catastrophic. Give 
the Whigs rope cnougit, and they will hang 
themselves far more effectually than we could 
do it for them. ‘The heaviest blow we can deal 
them, is not hy big talking, or violent demon- 
stration, but by spreading the principles of 

Tir Cuarnst Progiammn. No document that | 
has ever Issued from the Chartist ranks has been 
productive of so much good, or won so much | 


attention, ‘The middle-class are saying . ‘* We 
were deceived in the Chartists! We thought 
them visionary levellers or physical destructives : 
we now find they are statesmen, If this is all 
they want and mean, we see no reason why we 
should hunt them down, and doom them from 
our jury-box.” Ihave myself met with repeated 
instances of this change of feeling—I hear of it 
from all quarters. That Programme has en- 
tirely altered and clevated the estimation of 
our movement. The Times, Daily News, Adver- 
tiser, Sun, Dispatch, Post, the leading daily 
and weckly newspapers of town and country, 
are compelled to publish it at full length—for it 
had already roused too much attention to be 
passed in silence. They try to reason it down 
—they devote their leaders to its analysis. In 
a future letter I will endeavour to answer their 
objections collectively—they have proved they 
are merely at the A. B. C, of social knowledge. 
We must teach them—it is a good sign that 
they are willing to be taught, by entering into 
discussion. 

Now, I implore all true democrats not to 
damage the impression made hy this document, 
by the elevated position thus assumed, through 
any ill-considered speaking or acting. One 
violent speech does as much harm as twenty 
sound leetures can effect good. There are hun- 
dreds of presses ready to spread the first, but 
not a rich-class organ will repeat the other. 
Let all Chartists take particular care as to who 
are the speakers on their side at public mect- 
ings. Nay! let every individual set a watch 
upon his tongue, even in his social hours,—and 
not let his imagination run away with his 
judgment. The words of the individual are 
distorted into the Shibboleth of the party, aud 
what is spoken, perhaps in jest, at a convivial 
gathering, runs the length and breadth of the 
town, is made the leverage of police-plots, and 
the reereator of class-prejudice. 

A WuiG pLor to estrange the middle-classes 
from us, has been long concocting. It was first 
tried with the most inflammable materials—the 
continental refugees, A police case was got up, 
a few wecks back, a case of assault between 
one Paumier and Magnet, in which one accused 
the French elub of conspiring to assassinate the 
Queen and Prince Albert, and to fire the docks, 
The celebrated declaration of Lepru Rotuy and 
his friends made the accusation recoil on their 
own leads. We were next told, the Germans 
had prepared a constitution, and were to head 
the Chartists on the 25th of April ; but the day 
passed without the anticipated civil war, It was 
then insinuated, nay! positively asserted as an 
undeniable fact, thata number of English leaders 
were conspiring to ercate an insurrection, and 
lead the unarmed people to the field of slaughter. 
Now, ask yourselves, who are the “leaders” who 
are doing this? Who can they be? It can be 
only those who stand prominently forward and 


_ have the confidence of the people, None others 
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have sufficient influence to make the attempt. 
All those I am intimately aequainted with, and 
I know there are none of those who do not 
honestly repudiate such a design. 

I have already shewn it is to the interest of 
government, that such a rumour should be pro- 
pagated and believed, Let no good Chartist 
assist in spreading the report. Government 
wants a pretext for expatriating the refugees— 
these reports, particularly if we, ourselves, 
countenance them, afford that pretext. Govern- 
ment wants a pretext for watching, entangling, 
and seizing some of our best men—good hea- 


vens! do not let us facilitate the attempt! 
Let every true democrat scout the report, and 
give the lie to the assertion. It is a stab in the 
dark. Let us openly proclaim the attempted 
assassination —and let every friend of progress, 
do his utmost to maintain peace and order 
during the ensuing season. The future strength 
of our movement depends on our ealmness and 
forbearance now. According to the confidence 
we create, will be the number of our friends 
Be violent—~and men will not listen to your 
arguments, Be calm, and they must be 
convinced. A general election is at hand—if 
we win the confidence of the shopkeepers, they 
will seat several Chartists in the House. If we 
frighten them, we play into the hands of our 
enemies, 

Again, remember this, the governments of 
Whitehall and the Ælysée are in league, the 
contingents of French Gens d'armes quartered in 
London prove this: doubt not, but what they 
have a mutual understanding, as to who shall 
be allowed to visit London, and who not. 
Passports for England are granted by the French 
President only to those who will be acceptable to 
the British Government. The same with Aus- 
tria and Prussia. Therefore the bulk of our 
continental guests will not be democratic. Be- 
sides which, the demoerats are too busy at home, 
to spare their men for ‘‘ foreign expeditions,” 

But all this is nothing to us, Our movement 
does not depend on the glass palace or its visi- 
tors—on foreign revolutions or on Frenel snp- 
port. It depends on our own union, energy, 
and common sense. These and these only, 
must baffle the machinations of elass govern- 
ment. They turned ‘* law and order’ against 
us—we now turn law and order against them, 
They have been preparing their bayonets and 
their eannon—their bludgeons, and their special 
staves; but they still laek the conspiraey—the 
seditious speech—the dangerous demonstration 
—the police-made riot! They have got their 
part of the work ready, but, most provokingly, 
we won't do ours! Their judges are waiting, 

` but we won’t speak treason! ‘Their detectives 

‘are prowling, but there is nothing to deteet ! 

Their spies are intriguing, but no one will join 

ina plot! ‘Their cannons are loaded, but no! 
one will get up an insurrection ! 


Ernest JONEK. 
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Money Notrs.—No question has engaged 
more consideration than the curreney — few 
deserve larger attention—none have given rise 
to greater variety of opinion, Some even say 
there should be no money at all. Happy the 
state of society that eould exist without it—a 
state, however, that will probably not berealiged 
for eenturies to come. We have, therefore, to 
deal with the present. What, then, in the pre- 
sent, would be the best foundation for our cur- 
rency ? 

. Money is but the representative of wealth—it 
is not wealth itself, exeept in a very secondary 
sense, Moncy ought, therefore, to represent 
realised wealth — the actual production of a 
country. ‘To represent implies a certain equa- 
lity of conditions—and that cannot be realised 
if the representative, as such, exeeeds or falls 
short cf that whieh it is intended to represent. 
Therefore, a representative medium ought to 
expand and eontraet with the real wealth of a 
country. But this requires explanation. It 
may be said does not the monctary medium 
always adequately represent the real wealth of 
a country? Suppose, for instance, you are es- 
tablishing a monetary systeia in a country pro- 
ducing fifty million quarters of wheat, and you, 
issue one hundred million of one-pound notes, or 
golden sovereigns, to represent that wheat, these 
of course, will be an adequate representative 
—namely, £2 would represent, that is, buy, ono 
quarter of wheat. Next suppose the resources 
of the country to be developed thus, as to pro- 
duce one hundred million quarters of wheat, 
would not the one hundred million pounds still 
adequately represent the one hundred million 
quarters? Certainly, ‘hen where woul bo 
the injury? Where would be the necessity for 
expanding your currency to double its amount ? 
Tt would consist herein,—eontracts have been 
entered into—debts and liabilities have been 
undergone, —a ecrtain rate of interest ha. been 
agreed to between parties. For instanee, a man 
has a mortgage on his preperty to the amount 
of £1,000 at £5 per cent, “hat mortgage was 
entered into when tho country produced only 
the fifty million quarters of wheat,—eonse- 
quently, a quartev of wheat sold for 40s, The 
produce of the country doubling, while the eur- 
reney remained stationary, the price of wheat 
fell to 20s.; therefore, the £1,000 rose in value 
equivalent to £2,000—or, in other words, the 
£5 per eent, interest virtually changed to £10 
per cent., beeause the landholder could receive 
only half the money for his wheat that he re- 
ceived before, but was obliged to pay the same 
interest to the mortyagee. Thus, the ono party 
would be immensely the gainer, the other as 
greatly tho loser, by the mortgage. ‘Take the 
reverse of the case, and an equal injury is in 
flicted on the other party. A periodieal adjust- 
ment of the rates of interest would remedy this, 
—but suel an arrangement would relieve only a 
portion of the eommunity, in proof of which we 
will proceed to another illustration, 
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Take the ease of those having fixed incomes, as | twelve thousand privates—who had perilled 


clerks and others, receiving salaries. Say a ban- 
ker’s clerk has £300 per annum when meatis 7d. 

erlb., and that the price of meat rises to 1s. 2d 
per lb., (while other commodities rise in propor- 
tion,) he having merely the same annual salary. 
That £300 has sunk in value by half—it is now 
equal to only £150—that is, it will now buy 
only as much, as £150 would have bought at 
the previous period, 

To remedy this, all salaries should rise and 
fall with the price of commodities. But this is 
a complex and almost impracticable measure. 

The only remedy that is practicable, just and 
comprehensive, is to expand or contract the 
currency in the same proportion as the real 
wealth of the country increases or deercases, 
For instance—when the fifty million quarters 
of wheat became one hundred million quar- 
ters, the currency ought to have been in- 
ereased from 100 million to 200 million pounas. 
In that case wheat would still have been 40s, 
per quarter, instead of sinking to 20s.—in that 
case the mortgagor would still have paid only 5 
per cent. interest instead of 10 per ecnt.—The 
same holds good in all transations. ‘The restricted 
nature of the currency representing a constantly 
expanding or contracting capital is the con- 
tinual source of robbery and ruin. It is this 
that gives rise to insane sneeulation—encourages 
usury—accelerates the centralization of wealth, 
and the consequent ruin of a people. No class 
can be safe—no mercantile transaction can be 
certain in its results, as long as the terrible fluc- 
tuations in the representative value of money, 
such as we now witness, are rendered possible. 

Still further to secure against these evils, it 
is necessary to have such a cirenlating medium, 
as can be expanded with facility. Therefore 
money must not be composed of a material, like 
the preeious metals, which are liable to beeome 
scarce, and thence to rise and fali in value, inde- 
pendently of the realised wealth they areintended 
to represent. A paper eurrency is therefore a 
necessary condition of a healthy monetary 
system. 


EQUALITY IN REWARDS. 


Tuose who work the hardest—those who are 
exposed to the greatest danger, receive the 
smallest recompence. The annexed data will 
prove that army and navy form no exception 
to the rule. y 

At the taking of Havannah, where the booty 
was valued at several millions sterling, the 
prize moncy was distributed in the following 
proportions :-— 


1. ARMY: 
The Earl of Albemarle £122,697 10 6 
Lieut. General Elliott.. 24,539 10 1 
Two Major-generals .., 13,633 1 6 
Each private soldier. ... .,, dilg 
There being ọnly 12,000 privates !—so that 


life, limb, and health, in the hottest of the 
fight—received little more than one-third of 
that which was given to a single Earl! who 
had, as general, taken good care to keep out of 
the reach of shot and shell ! 

2, Navy: 
Admiral Pococke. ... «s 
Commodore Keppel ... 24,539 10 1 
Each Seaman and Marine... 3 14 9 
There being only 12,000 seamen and marines ! 
so that one rich man received about £77,000 
more than 12,000 poor men ! 


THE SUPERSTITIONS OF MAN.* 


SCANDINAVIA.— THE Eppsa.—The religion of 
a people partakes of the climate and scenery 
in whieh they live. The creed of the Scandi- 
navian was essentially different from that of 
the Syrian; the ereed of the Australian from 
that of the Hindht. The religious faith again, 
taking its impress from nature, gives it in turn 
to the eharacter and thus to the history of a 
nation. Where, from extraneous circumstances, 
the same ereed has been forecd on countries, 
varying much in climate and productions, that 
creed will assume a very different aspect—as 
Christianity in the impassioned and pictorial 
south differs widely from Christianity on the 
temperate banks of the Elbe, the Oder, and 
the Thames. 

A philosopher having travelled through 
Scandinavia, might easily devine the salient 
features of its ancient faith: he would expect 
something grotesque; fierce and romantic— 
like the following: 

The Scandinavian believed in one supreme 
Fod—Alfader, ‘The Father of all,’ who, long 
before the earth’s formation, ereated N. ifleheim, 
or Evil-home, the abode of the wicked, in the 
utmost north. Muspelheim, a region of fire, 
was the abode of a dreadful being, Surtur, 
“the olack,” who with a burning sword ruled 
over the farthest south. Between Nifleheim 
and Muspelheim lay a vast abyss, into which 
rivers of venom fiowed from a fountain in the 
midst of Hell, incrusting the northern side with 
poison, and emitting a cold vapour, beneath 
which whirlwind and tempest raged eternally. 
From the opposite;side, from the dominions of 
Surtur, issued continuous sparks and lightnings. 
Therefore, the north wind is always icy—the 
southern hot. : The central space of the abyss, 
alike removed from either, was serene and 
calm. To the north of this calm region the 
work of terrestrial creation began. National 
pride is shewn in selecting the north. We 
shall find instances of this in all countries. 

Tue Breatu or Lire warmed the cold va- 


£122,697 10 6 


* Under this head it is intended to give a series of 
papers, illustrating the various creeds that have en- 
gaged the craft or imagination of certain portions of 
mankind ; and to point out, incidentally, their in. 
fluence on the character and history of the belieyers, 
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pours—they condensed into drops, and the 
giant Ymir was produced by the “ great 
power,” Male and female sprung from under 
his arm, while he was asleep, and a son issued 
from his feet. ‘These begat the giants of the 
Frost, who multiplied greatly, and were all 
wicked, like their father Ymir. At the time 
when Ymir was produced, the same liquefaction 
engendered the cowOcdumba, by whose milk, that 
flowed in rivers, Ymir was sustained. The cow 
gave birth to a beautiful man: he begat Bore; 
Bore married a giant’s daughter, and begat 
Opin and his two brothers, between whom and 
Ymir there was enmity. These three brothers 
were gods, and killed Ymir, whose blood drowned 
all the giants of the frost, except one wise giant 
and his family, who escaped in a boat, and per- 
petuated the race. Here we have a reminiscence 
of the Deluge. The three [brothers dragged 
Ymir’s body into the midst of the abyss, and 
made Heaven and Earth out of it. The blood 
formed the water; the bones, the mountains; 
the teeth, the rocks; the skull, the firmament. 
The three then placed four dwarfs, named East, 
West, South, and North, to support the four 
corners of the heavens where they rested on the 
earth. They tossed the brains of Ymirin the 
air, which became clouds; his hair made the 
herbs of the field. They then seized fires from 
Muspelheim, and placed them in the upper and 
lower parts of the sky, to enlighten it. 

The Earth was made round, and encircled by 
the sea, the shores of which they gave to the 
giants. A fortress, Midgard, which surrounds 
the world, was raised against the giants, and 
Asgard, the court of the gods, built in the mid- 
dle of the earth, containing Odin’s palace, 
Lidskialf, the terror uf nations, whence Odin can 
behold all things. 

He and Lis brother, one day walking on the 
shore, found two pieces of wood: they fashioned 
a man out of the one, a woman from the other, 
named the former Aske, the latter Emla, and 
these became the parents of the human race. 

Odin married his daughter, Frigga, (the 
earth,) and the Ases, or gods, werc their pro- 
geny. ‘The sacred city of the Ases is in 
heaven, under the ash Ydrasil, the greatest of 
trees, whose root isin Nifleheim, and whose 
branches spread over the whole earth, and 
tower into the eelestial regions. A rainbow 
is the bridge eonnecting earth with heaven. 
At the end of this bridge stands Hcimdal, the 
sentinel of the gods, watching tho giants. He 
can see 100 leagues around, by night as well as 

‘as day ; his hearing is so sharp, he can hear 
the wool grow on the sheep’s back. When he 
sounds his trumpet, it is heard through all the 
“world. 

‘he souls of all who fall in battle, are re- 
ceived in heaven, in Odin’s palace, Valhalla. 
Here is the belief in the immortality of the 
goul, and since those only went to heaven who 
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fell in battle, here ‘is the clue to the martial 
and eonquering propensities of the Scandina- 
vians: accordingly history shews us that they 
overran and conquered Germany, Belgium, 
England, France, Spain, Portugal, Africa, and 
Italy. These beatified souls live in continual 
enjoyment: which consists in fighting and 
cutting each other to pieces every morning; 
getting whole again to dine off the boar Serim- 
ner, who is hunted and eaten every day, and 
restored to life every night, to be ready for the 
next day’s hunt. They drink ale in Valhalla 
out of the skulls of their enemies, which made 
lit necessary that every man should kill another 
to have a drinking cup when he went to heaven; 
or mead, which a she-goat. gives daily instead of 
milk, enough to make them all drunk. But 
this is not to last for cver ; since, mighty as are 
the gods of Valhalla, they have enemies as 
powerful, who are to prevail at last. The most 
remarkable of these is Loke, of the race of the 
giants, who is extraordinarily handsome, able, 
cunning, wicked, malicious, and withal so in- 
constant that he often associates with the gods, 
and helps them out of great perils. He has 
three dueadful offspring by a giantess: the 
wolf Fenris, the great serpent, and Hela, or 
Death. The gods knew from oracles, that this 
accursed progeny boded them evil, and, to defer 
an inevitable doom, sent for tbem from the 
country of the giants. Odin placed Hela in 
Niflebeim, to govern the nine dolorous worlds, 
where all go who dio from age or sickness. 
Grief is her hall; Famine, her table; Hunger, 
her knife ; Delay and Slackness are her scrvants ; 
Faintness is ler porch; Precipice, her gate ; 
Cursing and Howling are her tent; Sickness 
and Pain, her bed. The great serpent he threw 
into the middle of the occan, whcre it grew till 
it encircled the earth. Fenris he bred up 
awhile in his palace, then, by treachery, bound 
him in an enchanted chain, fastencd to a rock, 
which he sunk deep in the earth, Loke he im- 
prisoncd in a cavern, and hung a serpent over 
his head, whose venom falls drop by drop upon 
his face. But this deecit and cruelty cannot 
baffle the fate foretold in the oracles. The 
dreadful time, called the twilight of the gods, 
will come ; Loke and the wolf Fenris will break 
loose, and with the great scrpent, all the Giants 
of the Frost, Surtur with his fiery sword, and 
all the powers of Muspelheim, pass over the 
bridge of Heaven, which will break beneath 
them. ‘The gods, and all the heroes of Val- 
halla, will give them battle, ‘Thor, the strong- 
est of Odin’s race, kills the great serpent, but 
is suffocated by the venom it vomits, Loke and 
Heimdal destroy each other. The Wolf, Fenris, 
after devouring the sun, cats Odin also, but is 
torn in pieces by Vidar, Odin’s son; and Sur- 
tur, with his fires, consumes the whole world, 
gods, heroes, and men—aftcr which ensues 
another and better creation of a new world, 
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PREFACE. 


RowLanp HILL said, when setting his psalms to opera melodies, ‘‘he did not see why 
the devil should have all the good tunes to himself.” Rowland Hill was right, 
(always supposing that the others did belong to the devil). 


In like manner I do not see why Truth should always be dressed in a stern and re- 
pulsivo garb, The more attractive you can make her, the more easily she will pro- 
gress. Let the same moral be conveyed in a tale, and preached in a sermon, the for- 
mer will make ten proselytes, when the latter will secure but one, 


Therefore, instead of writing a dry analysis of the causes why democracy has so 
often been foiled, instead of reasoning over the inconceivable follies that have charac- 
terised almost every democratic movement, believing example to be better than precept, 
I have embodied those causes, aid developed their effects, in a tale, every political 
eature of which is founded on fact, and whero fiction does no more than frame the 
historical picture. 


At the same time, this tale contains no personal allusions—no individual in British 
democracy is represented under a fictitious name; this pen has never, I believe, been 


known to descend to personality, whether in the shape of praise or censure ; and if it 
did, there would be no concealment given to its meaning. 


T feel bound to premise thus much, as there are, doubtless, several in the democratic 
movements of every age and every country, who will find themselves more or less 


typified in some of the characters to whom the reader will be introduced—but this is 
unavoidablo, 
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My dear friends! If the dedication of a work 
conveys a tnibute of attachment and respect, 
surely never was such an expression more due 
than from myself to you. I do not, and I 
never shall, forget your conduct during my 
imprisonment: while professing democrats, 
false friends, and the nearest kindred, 
shrunk from the excommunicated of mo- 
nopoly, while the nearest and wealthicst 
relatives, those who had once becn most eager 
in their friendship, expressed no sympathy 
and extended uo assistance to me or mine, 
you nobly stood in their place, and shewed 
the world that the persecuted of the rich was 
the well-regarded of the poor. 

I do not, and I never shall, forget that 
glorious day, when, in your thousands you 
shook out the folds of the red flag over the 
hills of Yorkshire, to welcome me back once 
inore—a, tribute, not to myself, but to the 
cause for which I had battled. In every note 
of those pealing bands I heard a prophecy of 
our future, a prophecy, to the realisation of 
which we are drawing nearer every day. 

In all popular movements there is much of 
enthusiasm, and much of despondency at 
times. At one moment the expectation of 
immediate success is heightened almost to 
convictiou,—at another the reaction of a per- 
haps natural disappointment is deepencd into 
despair. 

According as the feelings and aspects of a 
movement vary, so will also the tone in which 
it speaks, the pace at which it travels. ‘That 
which may be sound advice and suitable 
language one day, may be folly and incapacity 
the next. At one time a movement is to be 
euricd by a sudden stroke, at another by a 
calm and almost imperceptible development. 
There are too many who cannot draw the dis- 
tinction—who wish always to hurry, or always 
to creep. The one class ever denounces the 
men who comprehended when the time for 
action had arrived, as enthusiasts, visionaries, 
or demagogues. The other vituperates those 
who evolve cold argument, to suit the colder 


hour, as half-hearted liberals, or reactionary 
traitors. Thus the one section undermines 
the influence of the other, and incapacitate 
its respective advocates from doing the good 
work at the appropriate hour, When the first 
wish to lead the people on to action, they 
fail ;—and why? because the seconé class in- 
noculate their hearers at the critical moment 
with the policy of a bygone hour, inapplicable 
to the present-at a crisis when unity ofactiva 
is above all indispensable, a half support 
creates want of confidence, disunion, wut 
treachery, the people are divided between tw 
opinions, and the “men of action” arc 
taunted with the failure caused only by the 
opposition of the “men of order !’’? Reverse 
the case, you have the same results : perhiap:s 
at the moment when calm perseverance is 
about to triumph, the more ardent rush into 
the field, fail, create a retrogressive feeling, «nd 
the cause is lost once more. Between these two 
evils the popular interest has been wrecked £to 
often! But it should always be remembered 
that a democratic movement is a mixture of 
thought and passion : sometimes it rushes cu 
with the shout of battle—sometimes it stands 
reasoning with thoughtful mien, and folded 
arms——ax.d, according to the circumstances of 
the time, the one course is as dignified and 
wise as `s the other, for that only is truly wise 
and trely dignified which, based on principles, 
is best suited to the times in which we live. 

Theace the great distinction between the 
10th of April, 1848, and the 10th of April, 
1851—the day of action and the day of 
thought, and thence the failure of the former 
day. The misfortune is, that the proccss was 
inverted—had the hour of thought occurred 
in ’48, the time of action might have been in 
’ 51. Buta marshalling of mind is going on 
in Europe in this year of ’51, far mighticr 
than the gathering of forec in ’ 48. 

Another difficulty in the way of a popular 
movement is, when it emancipates itself froni 
ono set of ideas to climb up to the next. This 
is hardly ever done without a certain amount 
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of disruption, disorganisation, and strife. Each 
political school either emanates from or is pro- 
duced by, its own set of professors. As the 
intellect of the human race progresses, the 
scholar must necessarily outstrip his master. 
But it is a hard thing for the master to go to 
school again—he won't do it, he can’t do it. 
He has created, or come iuto, the movement 
with a fixed set of ideas—he raises the move- 
ment up to the standard of his own intellect— 
he runs out the length of his mental tether,and 
there he stands :~not so the movement. Truth 
is the mother of truths—and wheu the master 
leaves off teaching, the scholar will teach 
himself, and go on from where the instructor 
stopped. The latter canuot believe the fact, 
-~-his old limbs cannot keep pace with the 
young traveller—his dim sight cannot distin- 
guish the new goal to which he tends—and, 
fearful of the future, he drags his companion 
backward by the skirts-he becomes a reaction- 
ary democrat. Theu what bickerings, what 
strife ensues! A portion of the school have be- 
vome personally attached to their old teachers, 
aud stand still with them, despite their better 
judgment. 
those who won’t go further than they can see, 
aud can’t see further than the dimness of their 
sight allows! The public question becomes a 
private quarrel--many lag behind, as thesturdy 
pioneers of truth press forward in diminished 
numbers. Thus in every transition state, from 
onc set of thoughts to another, a certain loss, a 
certain retardation is experienced—the night 
must intervene, as we pass from the one day- 
light to the other ! 

But the onward march is soon gladdened by 
fresh allies, for those who are in sympathy 
with the idea of the age, will soon find them- 
selves begirt by numbers—Aye! and they 
will be gratified by hearing the faint cheer of 
a late recognition sent after them from those 
left far behind. 


It is one of these stages of transition, | 


through which we have just passed, and again 
the symptoms of new life, the advent of fresh 
numbers gives courage to our progress. 

The elements of a great movement are ex- 
tant. It needs but a calculation of powers to 
ascertain their capability of achicving fixed 
results. The process is as simple as testing 
the efficiency of a machine. The operation 
of certain existing causes must inevitably pro- 
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Loup the lofty belfry rung, 
Wide the massy portal swung— 
For Beldagon’s Cathedral-fane 
A proud Assembly sought again. 
High the fields are waving ; 
Orchard fruit is blest— 


Then what iuvective is poured on | 


duce a mercantile reaction; the distress of 
the farmer and labourer must inevitably in- 
crease from the non-removal of the origina- 
ting influence; so much poverty makes so 
much discontent; so much insolvency wins so 
many recruits among the middleclass; the 
raw material iu the rural districts, in Ireland 
and elsewhere, needs but enlightenment— 
needs but a systematic course of tracts and 
lectures to work up into the woof of demo- 
cracy; there is no power in the laws to prevent 
this; a mighty levérage is there, it needs but 
application to the dead weight of monopoly. 

Hitherto, one part of the people has been 
played off against the other, for manufactu- 
ring distress was generally concomitant with ag- 
ricultural “prosperity,” (that means, when the 
labourer was murdered less rapidly than usual, 
aud agricultural distress with manufacturing 
“ prosperity, ' (that means, when the opera- 
tive, instead of being starved to death, was 
worked to death :)—now we shall soon witness 
the simultaneous misery of both—a conjunc- 
tion of planets that must cause the eclipse of 
class supremacy. 

The result may be accelerated or retarded 
by external or intcrnal causes—but that re- 
sult is certain—and it needs but the practised 
eye to see the working of the vast, invisible 
machinery ; and to you, men of the West 
Riding ! who have never given ear to personal 
contention, who have never been led away by 
party feeling, to you I look, above all others, 
to staud by the barque of freedom in the 
storms of faction. 

Charles James Fox once said: “Yorkshire 
and Middlesex make all England!’’ Since 


_ then many a good power has sprung up—Lan- 


| 


cashire and the Midland are in the van, as 


; well—-but during our recent trials, it was you, 


men of Yorkshire! who kept the democratic 
principle erect aud pure—who, by your 
powerful voice, by your united action, saved 
the Chartist body from disruption,—and im- 
pregnated its political energies with the long- 
neglected germs of social knowledge. 

To you, my dear friends! I now dedicate 
this poem, not as a tribute in any way worthy 
of your kinduess, but merely as giving me the 
opportunity of once more proclaiming my 
appreciation of that kindness to the world. 

Ernest JONES, 


THE WALK TO CHURCH. 


Summer’s merry saving 

For Winter’s happy rest. 
O’er the clover lea 

The blossom-loving bee, 

Neglectful of her Maker 
Tho’ ’tis Sunday-morn, 
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We shall return in time to. hear 
How Saints adore and sinners fear. 


Little Sabbath-breaker ! 
Winds her humming horn, 


Where lilybell and rose 

No door denying close— 

Asking neither price nor pay, 
Wooing what may pass that way, 
To be their sweets’ partaker. 


Bell and book unheeding, 
‘The quiet kine are feeding, 
The birds are on the wing, 
The pebbled runnels ring, 
The rivers still are flowing, 
The graceful corn is growing, 
The frolic wind is blowing— 
And yet, the world caressing, 
Unwrinkled by a frown, 

The blue sky sends a blessing 
On all creation down. 


In Beldagon’s cathedral-fane, 
From tesselled fioor to gilded vane 
Hangs that deep, sepulchral gloom 
That turns a church into a tomb. 
Ghastly statues, paly-white, 

Half elude the startled sight; 
Brazen gratings, dim with years, 
Chide away affection’s tears ; 

. Marble mourners coldly weep ! 
Graves are for a pavement spread ; 
A stifling air is overliead : 

*Tis not the home of those who sleep, 
It is a prison for the dead ! 


The organ wailed, the echoes rung, 

And thick the painted shadows clung 
Around the pane where, richly wrought, 
Rival Saints and Dragous fought, 

And hovering cherubs smiling eyed 

The contemplated fratricide. 


Clustering columns, tall and light, 

Arose a terror to the sight, 

For on them weighed the roof as tho’ 

?T would crush the crowd that knelt below. 
With rose, and boss, and arabesque, 
Escutcheon quaint, and head grotesque, 
Where Sculpture’s lewd luxuriance wrought 
Distraction to the praying thought, 

It caught the dull ascending strain, 

And hurled it back to earth again. 


Thick along the pavement close 
Stately pews in rival rows 

With cushioned seat of velvet sheen 
And panelled oak, and silken screen.— 
But ere you pass yon portal, stay ! 
The bells have yet a space to chime— 
Then let them toll their sullen rhyme, 
And come away awhile with me 

To harvest-field and clover lea; 

Sit by Nature’s side, and pray, 

And join her service for the day: 
Every whispering leaf’s a preacher, 
Every daisy is a teacher, 

Writing ou the unsullied sod 
Revelation straight from God. 

Then, while yon solemn belfry swings, 
List how Earth her matin sings, 

And how the early morning rises 

Step by step, with glad surprises: 


2, THE RITUAL OF NATURE: 


Mistily, dreamily, steals a faint glimmer— 
Hill-tops grow lighter, tho’ stars become dimmer: 


First, a streak of grey ; 
Then a line of green ; 
Then a sea of roses 
With golden isles between, 
All along the dawnlit prairies 
Stand the flowers, like tip-toe fairies 
Waiting for the early dew : 
Listening— 
Glistening— 
As the morning 
Walks their airy muster thro,’ 
All the newborn blossoms christening 
With a sacrament of dew. 
And from them, a flower with wings, 
Their angel that watched thro’ the night, 
The beautiful butterfly springs 
To the light. 


See! a shadow moves, 
Down the mountain furled : 
It is a thin grey shadow— 
Yet it moves the world. 
For hist ye ! list ye ! what is gliding, 
Where the trail is newly laid ? 
In the herbage hiding, 
Thro’ the bushes sliding, 
With the moving shadow ? 
Crowds of timid things, 
Paws, and feet, and wings, 
All thro’ the boughs and bushy glade, 
And o’er the clover-meadow. 


There they pass 
Thro’ the grass, 
And the shaken 
Drops awaken 
Lines of wae 
On their flight ; 
And there 

The hare, 

With head erect 
And ears bent over, 
Peers around 

Above the clover, 
From the mound 
The mole has made 
To detect 

An ambuscade. 


And gaze aloft, where riven 
Thro’ the parted heaven, 
Cleaves a snowy stream, 
Between its cloudy shores 
A towering eagle soars 
To bathe in the first sunbeam, 
And comes back to the mountains dun, 
To tell themi he has seen the sun, 


Then the skies grow bold, 
Fast the day mounts high, 
Forth, in cloudless glory, 
Bursts the flashing Rie R} 
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And where the warm rays quiver, 
On pool, and rill, and river, 
Whirling, twirling, 
Upward curling 
Vapoury columns music rife, 
Meeting—parting, 
Backward darting, 
Swarms the merry insect life. 


Lone, the ehanticleer 
Crew reveillee long ; 

“Tis now his turn to hear 
The world awake to song. 


The flower that sings, 
As the sunlight clings 
On tho petal with finger of gold ; 
Andtheforest—that harp ofamillion strings 
And eolian melodies old! 


While the voice of the springs 
Iu the mountain rings 

The great keynote of the main, 
And the light cloud flings 
From its shadowy wings, 

The laugh of the dancing rain. 


Then the birds all pause 
On the blossoming shaws, 

As the drop on the branch they hear; 
And the thunder, that awes— 
Like a giant's applause, 

The song it was given to cheer. 


But the lark carols high 
In the light of the sky, 
Where the portals of paradise glow ; 
The angels allure him so far to fly, 
For envy of man below. 


And the musical wail 

Of the nightingale 
Confesses a heavenly birth ; 

The last of the seraphim, haunting the velg 
For love of a daughter of earth. 


And the labourer’s lay 
Is enlivening day, 
And the shepherd boy answering wild ; 
And the young at their play 
lu the new-mowu hay, 


And the mother’s sweet song to her child ; 


a\s if nature, intent 
To surpass all she lent 
Tn the breath of the rose and the coo of the 
Py dove, {yent— 
Fo crown the great hymn of the universe 
Human Love. 


While wanton luxury’s saintly child 
Sleeps off the night's debauches wild, 
When fields are dew and skies are balni, 
Thus Nature sings her morning psalm, 


And a spirit glides before mo, 
Pointing all, the moral. true: 

Oh. my God, how ï adore thee 
When f walk thy wonders thro’, 

Learning Spring’s romagtie story, 


Or the Summer's tale of glory, 


Or the Autumn's legend hoary, 
Old as earth, yet ever new, 


Nor is it sadder, when the Winter 
Lays his hand, tho’ wet and eold, 
On bough and blossom, grass and mould, 
Saying, in his breathings deep-— 
Mortal, rest:—and Nature, sleep ; 
But unto nought that liveth, weep ! 


And where we trace 

Still Murder’s pace, f 

Or louder war’s unmasked disgrace, 
Behold, throughout creation wide, 
In man the only fratricide— 

And, haply ’twas the hand of man 
First the bloody work began; 

‘The leavings of his red repast 
First to the startled tiger cast-— 
Who, having felt the craving dim, 
Turned his hungry tooth on him, 


But, ever, the loving hand of Hoyen 
Heals the wound that man has given} 
Reptile, bird, aud beast of prey 

From half the werid are swept away— 
Those who took tlie taint, decay. ; 
And, ever, the stream of Truth is flowing; 
And, ever, the seed ci Peace is growing; 
And, ever, a voice is stealing, 

The gospel of Love tevealing ; 

Flower and mountain; wave and wind 
‘say—God is good; aka God is kind ; 
He frowns at tear, and grief, aud care, 
And man’s worst blasphemy, despair. 
ler joy is praise, and peace is prayer, 
And Heaven is near, aid [arth is bright, 
And Ged is Love, and Life, and Ligt. 


Now the wind ts slow subsiding 5 

On the boughs the birds are hiding; 
The herds are standing by the stream : 
The motes are pausing ow the beans 

As tho’ they heard the noontide say, 
With hushing glory, ‘ Let us pray.” 
And, hark! the booming bells give o'er; 
Then back to Beldagon once more. ` 


3.—Tun Berve. 


In the churchyard’s elmen shade 
Glittering ewaricts staud arrayed ; 

The coachmen on the bexes nod; 

The horses paw the sacred od; 

Aud round ‘the porch ave laughing loud 
The lounging laequeys’ liveried crowd. 
But new, behold, we are within, 

Safe from sunshire and from sin. 


Silks have rustled, fans have fluttered ; 
Sneers and compliments been uttered ; 
And many found, as find they ought, 
In church the object that they sought; 
Business finds a turn in trade 5 

Praise, its victim 3 wit, its butt ; 

New acquaintanee havé been imade ; 
Old aequaintanees been cut.. 


Shivering on the naked feor, 
By the cold denying door, 
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And where the drafty windows soar 
The dust encumbered galleries o’er, 
Stand the hundreds of the poor. 
Those, at least, who still can wear 
A coat that is not worn too bare, 
For rags are never suffered there. 


Now the congregation’s scated 
And the church is growing heated 
With a heavy, perfumed air 

Of scents, and salts, and vinegar. 
The morning prayers are ending; 
The psalmody’s ascending ; 

The great men, lowly bending, 
Turn their gilded leaves about, 
Most ostentatiously devout. 


Then, like the fiutter of a full pit 
When a favourite passage comes, 
As the Bishop mounts the pulpit 
Sink the whispers, cougha, and hums; 
And, here aud there, a seattered sinner 
ltising in the House of God, 
Shows he 
Knows the 
Rosy, 
Cosy, 
Dosy, 
Prosy, 
Bishop with a smile and nod. 


The Prelate bows his cushioned knee; 
Oh, the Prelate’s fat to see, 

Fat, the priests who minister, 

Hat, each roaring chorister, 
Prebendary, Deacon, Lector, 
Chapter, Chanter, Vicar, Rector, 
Curate, Chaplain, Dean, and Pastor, 
Verger, Sexton, Cierk, Schoolmaster, 
From mitre tall, to gold-laced hat, 
Fat’s the place—and all are fat. 


The Bishop rises from his knee, 
And thus begins his homily ;— 


TIE BISHOP OF PELDAGON’S SERMON, 


Sink and tremble, wretched sinners; the Al- 
mighty Lord has hnrled 

Jlis curse for everlasting on a lost and guilty 
world ! 

Upon the ground beneath your feet; upon the 
sky above your head; 

Upon the womb that brings you forth; upon the 
toil that gives you bread! 

On all that lives, and breathes, and moves, m 
earth, and alr, and wave $ 

On all that feels, and dreams, and thinks; on 
cradle, house, and grave. 

Tor Adam murdered innocence, ~and since the 
world became its lrearse, 

Throughout the living sphere extending breeds 

; and spreads the dreadful eurse. , 

The seasons thro’ Creation bear our globe con- 

tinually, 

To shew its shame to every star that frowns from 
the recoiling sky ; i 

And savage cométs come and gaze, and fly in 
horror from the sight, 

To tell it through unfathomed distance to each 
undiscovered light. 


| Sin, its ghastly wound inflicting, damns us te 
eternal pain— 

And from the heart of human nature flows an 
everbleeding vein. 

You may blame your institutions, blame your 
masters, rulers, kings: 

This is idle: ’tis the curse eternal, festerlng as it 
clings. 

Change them—sweep them to destruction, as the 
billow sweeps the shore; 

Misery, pain, and death—the curse—the curse 
w.ll rankle but the more, 

Jf it were not thus, in nature you would surely 
witness joy — 

Gaze around vou, and behold the never-ceasing 
curse destroy: 

Flower and leaf, and blade and blossom lan- 
guish ia a slow decay ; : 

Fish on fish, and bird on bird, and beast on beast, 
unceasing prey. 

Take the smallest drop of water—see, with mi- 
croacopie view, 
Thousand creatures raven, slaughter, mangle, 
cripple, maim, pursue. 
Breathe the air—where million beings in wnend- 
ing conflict dwell, . 
Every tiny bosom raging with the raging fires of 
Stell ! 

And the Cunss ETERNAL gives them weapons 
kindred to their hearts : 

Claw, and tusk, and venomed fang, and web, and 
coil, and poisoned darts. 

Nature is one scene of murder, misery, malice, 
pain, and sin 5 

And earth and air, and fire and water grudge the 
lictie peace you win; 

Blight and miidew, hail and tempest, draught and 
flood your harvests spoil, 

Disputing inch by inch the eonquests of your 
heart-snbduing toil. 


Then turr thee tothe world of thought, and leave 
material earth behind :— 

Claim the promise of the spirit, taste the triumph 
of the mind;— 

Fly to friendship’s pleasing solace: bitter plea- 

` sure! solace vain! 

Tremble with a double danger—suffer with a 
couble pain! 

Nay! your very love brings anguish to the loved 
one you adore, 

And the more you seek a blessing, you inflict a 
curse the mare! 

Thus in all your best affections the recoiling bane 
is rife: 

Fear, and Agony, and Danger, usher Infancy to 
Life. 

Father! o’er the cradle bending, close the cur- 
tain, bar the door, 

Watch that helpless little sleeper :—but the curse 
came there before! 

Byc has secu not, ear has heard not, when the 
dreadful work begins: 

In the heart the seed of death, and in the blood 
the drop of sins. 

Those tiny limbs so delicate, that winning smile 
of seeming joy, 

Fonl diseases shall invade, hereditary vice destroy. 

Time shall heal not, Age shall fly not from the 
footsteps that pursue: 

As the frame is growing larger, pain and sin grow 
larger too: 
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For the body’s but a rack, and Life, relentless 
torturer! flings 

Over the nerves her ruthless hands, and pulls the 
agonising strings. 

See the meaner outworks taken; know the sap- 
ping foe’s advance; : 

Fight him with a weaker weapon; face him with 
a dimmer glance; 

Feel the living members rotting ; bid the hopeless 
struggle cease; 

Closer fold your funeral weeds, and, if you can— 
depart in peace. 


Nay! Beside these certain scourges, dreader evils 
rise as well: 

Plague, and war, and famine sweep their count- 
less victims down to Hell! 

All for special sins commissioned, as the Almighty 
rod was held 

Over Europe’s insurrections when its savages 
rebelled. 

Ha! How they rotted! How they perished! 
Myriads stricken, day by day! 

Rebels yielded—men submitted—and the wrath 
was turned away. 

Brethren ! profit by the lesson ! sec the hand that’s 
stretching down 

To shield the woolsack, counter, ledger, altar, 
mitre, sabre, crown ! 

Then be patient in Affliction ! cnvy not the rieh 
and great ! 

& A contrite and a broken heart” alone shall 
enter at the gate. 

You may think the rich are happy, but you little 
kuow the cost: 

By the gain of earthly treasures are eternal trea- 
sures lost. 

For this life is short and fleeting, and they choose 
a poorer share ; 

Let them revel—let them triumph: they shall 
suffer doubly there. 

Your afflictions are your blessings ; by disaster 
you are tried ; 

Those are happiest whoaresad dest, if the searching 
test they bide. 

Tears are gladder far than smiles; disease is 
healthicr far than health ; 

Rags are warmer far than ermine ; want is richer 
far than wealth ; 

Hunger feeds yon more than plenty ; strife is 
peace and peacc is strife ; 

Loss is gain and gain is loss; life is death aud 
deatli is life. 


Check the proud, repining spirit ; bare the back 
and kiss the rod: 

Humbled, crushed, and broken-hearted, is the 
state that pleases God. [goals: 

Listen not to idle schemers pointing to Utopian 

Yours is more than work enough to save your 
miscrable souls. {shall nurse 

Dream not of amelioration; — future ages still 

In their breast the antient serpent, the irrevocable 
curse. 

"Tis writ, “ I came to bringa sword.” Tis writ, 
“ The poor shall never cease.” [of peace ! 

Tis blasphemy to talk of plenty, heresy to think 

By nature you are all corrupt, and doomed, and 
danined, and lost in sin: 

Hach natural thought,each natural wish, is search- 
ing Satan’s lure within ! 
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And, to crown the gloomy prospect, should a 
single hope aspire, ee 

Hangs o’er all the Day of Judgment with its 
world destroying fire ! 


The Bishop bows with reverence bland, 
And leans his head upon his hand ; 
Then up the aisles and arches dim 
Peals the deep resounding hymn: 


TRE BisHor oF BELDAGON’S HYMN: 


The heart’s a black pollution ; 
Pest is in the breath ; 

Each limb’s a dark conspirator, 
Compassing our death ; 


The mind’s a moral ulcer ; 
The veins with venom roll ; 

And life 13 one great treason 
Of sense against the soul. 


Agsubtle fiend is lurking 
In land, and air, and wave ; 
The very ground beneath you 
Is but an open grave ; 


For Earth’s a brittle casing 
O’er the raging fires of Hell, 

Breaking in at every footstep 
Since our father Adam fell; 


In every bird that carols, 
In every flower that blows, 
In every fruit that ripens 
Behold yonr secret foes, 


In every hour and moment, 
In every pulse that flies, 

In every breath and accent 
The flames of hell arise. 


Throughout the night, the Devil 
Sits whispering at your ear: 

Your dreams are all his prompting, 
Your prayers are all his fear. 


Let tears bedew your pillow, 
And tremble as you sleep; 
Arise next morn in sorrow, 
And work, and watch, and weep. 


For every word you utter, 
For every deed you do, 
Hellfire for everlasting 
May rack you through and through. 


All science, song, and music, 
And poetry, and art, 

Are Satan’s foul devices 
To snare the sinner’s heart. 


In books there lurks a danger 
That’s hardly understood ; 
The best are scarcely harmless, 

And noue of them are good, 


Religion takes for granted ; 
Faith never murmurs “ why ?”’ 
To think, is to be tempted 5 
To reason, is to die ! 
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Behold a mask in friendship, 
The Tempter’s face to hide ; 
A pagod in Affection ; 
And Hell on every side. 


The blood of Christ, atoning, 
Might wash your sin away ; 

But, that yon’ve won salvation, 
No mortal tongue can say. 


For, when you've done your utmost, 
Small glimpse of hope is there : 
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Then, siuner ! on thy deathbed, 
Sink, tremble, and despair ! 


The Bishop now indulges in 
A spiritual fiction, 

And from the hand that holds a curse 
He pours a benedietion. 


The blessing’s o’er—the rites are done,— 
The orgau wails its last, 

And from the Church of Beldagon 
The erowd are flitting fast. 
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A Letter to the Avbocates of the Co-operative Principle, 


AND TO 
THE MEMBERS OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


The co-operative prineiples ! 
The errors of the present movement. 
The true basis of co-operation. 


Tr is too much the custom to cry down the 
individual whose vision is not identical with 
our own—he who will not advocate a prineiple 
in the same way in which it is advoeatcd by 
ourselves, is too often denounced as an enemy 
instead of being recoguised as a friend, who 
thinks that better means may be adopted for 
the furtherance of the very principle itself. 

The liberty of opinion is the most sacred of all 
liberties, for it isthe basis of ail, and claiming 
aright to the free expression of my views on 
a subjeet that I hold of vital importance to 
the interests of the people, I take this oppor- 
tunity for offering a few remarks ou the 
character and results of the co-operative 
moveinent. 

In accordance with the prejudice above 
alluded to, some may say, indeed some have 
said, that I am opposed to co-operation : on 
the contrary, I am its sincere tho’ humble 
advocate, and, from that very reason feel 
bound to warn the people against what I eon- 
ceive to be the suicidal tendency of our 
associative efforts as eonducted now. 

At the same time I feel bound to cxpress 
my full conviction that the present leaders 
of the co-operative movement are honest, 
sincerc, and well-meaning men, who in their 
zeal for the furtherance of a good cause, have 
overlooked the fatal tendeney of some of the 
details in their plan of action. 

I contend that co-opcraticn as now de- 
veloped, must result in failure to the majority 
of those concerned, and that it is mercly 
perpetuating the evils which it professes to 
remove. 

I will divide the remarks I have to offer, 
under three heads: Ist, what are the means the 


defeating the system of monopoly and wages- 
slavery ; 2nd, what would be its effects npon 
society if successful ; 3rd, what is the only 
salutary basis for co-operative industry ? 

Before procecding, however, to the eon- 
sideration of these several points let us ask, 
what are the avowed objects of co-operation ? 

To put an end to profitmongcring—to 
emancipate the working-classes from wages- 
slavery, by enabling them to become their 
own masters; to destroy monopoly and to 
counteract the centralisation of wealth, by its 
equable and general diffusion. We now 
proceed to consider— 

L ‘Ihe means applied to effect these results, 
For the above purposes tho working classes are 
exhorted to subscribe their penee, under the 
eonviction that, by so doing they will soon be 
enabled to beat the menopolist out of the field, 
and become workers and shopkeepers for them- 
selves. 

They are told that the penec of the working- 
man are, colleetively, more powerful than the 
sovercigns of the rich—that they can outbuy 
the moneylords in their own markets—that 
they can outbuy the landlords on their own 
acres. Tho fallacy of this is proved by the 
fact, that out of the apnual income of tho em- 
pire, a by far grexter portion is absorbed by 
the riel than by the working classes, (a fact 
too well known to need statisties),—a fact most 
forcibly conveyed to us by the recollection, that 
during the last fifty years, while the savings of 
tlie working classes, (x great portion of the same 
however, belonging to the middle classes), have 
been £43,000,000, the rieh elasses havo in- 
creased their capital by £2,414,827,575. It 
is, therefore, an error to say, that capital 


present co-operative movement prossesses, of | against capital—pence against , pounds—the 
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co-operation of the working classes ean beat 
down the combination of the rich, ¿f their 
power of so doing ts argued on the ground, 
that they possess more money collectively. 

But, it may be objected, “the facts you 
adduce prove the extent to whieh profitmon- 
gering lias progressed, and still more forcibly 
point to the necessity for co-aperation.””— 
AGREED.—“' Again,’ say they, ‘‘ admitting 
that our capital is smaller than that of our 
masters, we do not merely intend to balance 
capital against capital as it stands, and there 
to step, but so to employ whatever eapital we 
possess, as to make it reproduce itself, while 
tho effect of our suecess is to impoverish the 
creat employer, and thus daily lessen the dis- 
crepancy in our relative resourecs.” 

It must, however, be recollected, that while 
the working classes are trying to do this with 
their little capital, the monied classes will be 
trying to do the same thiug with their enor- 
mons riches; that the monied classes, further, 
have the advantage of being already far a- 
lead in the race—that they wield all the 
national power—that they are, to a great ex- 
tent, independent of home trade—that their 
cannonballs open new inarkets, of which they 
will take good care to maintain exelusive pos- 
session—that they coutrol the entire monied 
and commercial system, aud can, therefore, ex- 
pand or contract the currency, raise or depre- 
vinte the various interests, glut or restrict the 
market, and create panic upon panic whenever 
tueir interest is enlisted in the measure, It 
may be said, that they would injure tlicin- 
«lves by resorting to some of these means for 
crippling working class co-operation : granted. 
Bnt, remember! they ean afford to lose—you 
cannot! 'Tlhat which would bnt pineh their 
little finger wonld amputate your entire arm. 
'Thus they would courteract the expansion of 
your eapital by reproductive means. Again— 
never lose sight of this: they wield all the po- 
litical power as well! If they should fail in 
other ways, they can destroy you by new 
laws—they can throw legal obstacles in tlic 
way of co-operation that would prove insur- 
mountable: in this the middle class would 
support them, every shopkeeper, little or large, 
every profitmonger, down to the smallest, 
would be against you—for you profess to put 
an end to profitmongering—you profess to su- 
persede the shopocratic class. 

It is amusing to remark, that many of those 
who advise a union with the middle classes are 
strenuous supporters of the present co-opera- 
tive system; they seek the support ot the 
middie class, and tell us to expect it—with the 
same breath shouting to the world, that their 
+ co-operation’? will destroy the shopkcepers ! 
That dstruction, however, proeceds but yery 
slowly, co-operation on their plan has now 
been long tricd-——is widely developed, and they 
tell us itis locally suceessful—yet, never in 


the same period, has the monopolist reaped 
such profits, or extended his operations with 
such giant strides. Do we find Moses, or Hyam, 
waning before tle tailers—Grissel or Peto, 
shrinking before the builders—Clowes, or 
Odell, falling before tbe printers? Every- 
where they are more successful than before !— 
Why! because the same briskness of trade 
that ‘enables the eo-operators to live, enables 
the monopolists with their far greater powers, 
to luxuriate. 

Thus much for the inequality of the contest 
—an inequality that might almost deter from 
the attempt. But that attempt may triamph, 
if those forces which we really do possess are 
but directed aright. 

This brings me to the consideration of the 
co-operative plan by which you endeavour to 
effect the regeneration of socicty. 

The co-operative powcr you have evoked ean 
be applicd to only three objects :— 

1. To the purchase of land ; 

2. To the purchase of machinery, for the 
purpose of manufacture ; o 

3. To the establishment of stores, for the 
purposes of distribution. 

1. The Land. Consider, firstly, the enormous 
amount you must subscribe for the purchase of 
land in sufficient quantity to relieve the la- 
bour market of its competitive snrplus. Se- 
condly, remember that the more an article is 
in demand, the more it rises in price. Tle 
more land you want, the dearer it will become, 
and tlic more unattainable it will be by your 
means. Thirdly, recollect that your wages 
have been falling for years, and that they will 
continue to fall; consequently, while the land 
is rising in price on the one land, your means 
of purchase are diminishing on the other. 
Fourtlily, two parties are required in every 
bargain—the purchaser and seller. If the rich 
class find that the poor are buying up tlic lazd, 
they won’t scll it to them—we have had suf- 
ficient instances of this already. ‘They have 
sagacity cnough not to let it pass out of their 
hands, even by these means. Fifthly, never 
lose sight of this fact : only a restricted portion 
of the land ever does come into the market— 
the laws of primogeniture, settlement, and entail 
lock up the remainder; a political law inter- 
vencs, that political power alone can abrogate. 

It may, however, be urged, in answer to the 
first objection, that the capital invested in the 
purchase of land would reproduce itself. I an- 
swer, reflect on low our forefathers lost the land 
—by unequal legislation. It was not taken from 
thein by force of arms, but by force of laws— 
not by direet legal confiscation, but they were 
TAXED out of it. ‘The same causes will produec 
the same effects. If yon re-purchage a portion 
of the land, you would re-commence precisely 
the same struggle fougbt by your ancestors of 
yore—you would wrestle for a time with ad- 
versity, growing poorer every year, till holding 
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after holding was sold, and you reverted to 
your old eondition. This can be obviated only 
by a re-adjustment of taxation—a measure that 
can. be enforced by political power alone. 

2. Machinery and manufacture. Thesecond 
object to which co-operation is directed, consists 
in the purchase of machinery for purposes 
of manufacture. It is argued, ‘‘we shall shut 
np the factories, and competing with the em- 
ployer, deprive him of his workmen, who will 
flock to us to be partakers of the fruits of their 
own industry.’’ It is impossible for you to 
shut up the factorics, because the great manu- 
facturer is not dependent on Home-trade—he 
ean live on foreign markets; and in all markets, 
both home and forcign, de ean undersell you. 
His eapital and resources, his command of ma- 
chinery, enables him to do so. Fs it not an un- 
deniable fact, that the working-men’s asssocia- 
tions—the co-operative tailors, printers, &c., 
are dearer than their monopolising rivals? 
And must they not remain so, if their labour is 
to have a fair remuneration ? Tt is impossible 
to deprive the employer of workmen to such an 
extent as to ruin him—the labour surplus is too 
great; and were it even smaller, the constantly 
developed power of machinery, which he can 
always command the roadicst, would more than 
balance tle deficiency you caused. 

If, then, we do not shut up the factorics, we 
only increase the evil by still more over- 
glutting tne market. It is a market for that 
which ¿s manufactured, far more than a defi- 
ciency of manufacture under which we labour. 
If we add to manufacture we cheapen prices; 
if we eheapen prices we cheapen wages (these 
generally sink disproportionately)—and thus 
add to the misery and poverty of the 
toiling population. “But,” you may argue, 
“ we shall make a market—create home-trade, 
by rendering the working elasses prosperous.” 
You fail a leverage: the prosperity ef the 
working elasses is necessary to enable your 
co-operation to suceecd; and, according to yonr 
own argument, the success of your co-operation 
is necessary to make the working elasses pros- 


perous! Do you not see you are reasoning in 
a cirele? You are beating the air. You 


want some third power to ensure success. In 
fine, you want political power to re-construct 
the bases of society. Under the present system, 
on your present plan, all your efforts must prove 
yain—have proved vain—towards the produc- 
tion of a national result. 

3. Co-operative Stores—By these you uun- 
dertake to make the working-man his own 
shopkeeper, and to enable him to keep in his own 
‘pocket the profits which the shopkeeper for- 
merly extracted from his custom. 

These stores must be directed towards tle 
distribution of manufactures or of food. If the 


former, you must either manufacture your 
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selves, the evil consequences alluded to in the 
previous paragraph, meet you at the outset. If 
you buy them, the manufacturer can undersell 
you, because the first-hand can afford to sell 
cheaper than the second—and recollect the 
wholesale dealer is every year absorbing more 
and more the retailing channels of trade. 

We then suppose your stores to be for the re- 
tailing of provisions. Under this aspect, their 
power, as a national remedy, is very limited. 
Food is wealth—moncy is butitsrepresentative ; 
to increase the real prosperity of a country, you 
must inerease its wealth, whereas these storers 
do not create additional food, but merely dis- 
tribute that whieh is created aiready. 

But the question is here raised: ‘‘if the 
working-man has to pay a less exorbitant price 
for the articles he wants, he will have so much 
move of his wages left to purehase land, and 
otherwise emaucipate himself from wages’ 
slavery. Therefore the co-operative stores are 
the very means for obviating one of the objec- 
tions urged: they are tlic very means for coun- 
teraeting the threatened fall of wages, and con- 
sequent diminution of subscriptions.” 

This observation brings me to the second 
division of the subject, as in that the answer is 
contained; and here again I admit tliat co- 
operation on a sound basis is salutary, and may 
be a powerful adjunct towards both social and 
political emancipation. The solution of this 
question, however, depends not only on the 
means at command, but also on the way in 
which those means are used—and I contend : 

TI. That the co-operative-system, as at pre- 
sent practised, carries withiu it the germs of 
dissolution, would inflict a renewed evil on the 
masses of the people, and is essentially destruc- 
tive of the real principles of co-operation. In- 
stead of abrogating profitmongering, itre-creates 
it. Instead of counteracting eompetition, it 
re-establishes it. Instead of preventing centra- 
lisation, it renews it—increly transferring the 
rôle from one set of actors to another. 

1. Jt is to destroy profitmongering : Here I 
refer you to the confessions at the recent meet- 
ing of Co-operative Delegates ; it was the boast 
eontained in every reported speech, that the 
society to which the speaker belonged had ac- 
cumulated a large capital—some as high as 
£2,000 aud £3,000 in a very sbort space of 
time—some having started witli a capital as 
small as £25, others liaving borrowed largo 
sums (in one instance as much as £9,000) from 
rich capitalists, a measure not much calculated 
to emancipate co-operation from the thraldom 
of the rich. 
` Bub to revert to the avcewimuated capital ; 
how was this sum accumulated? By buying 
and selling, By selling at cost price} Oh 
no! By buying for little, and selling for 
move---it was accumulated by profits, and 


goods ‘yqurselves, ov else buy them of the rich | profits to such au extent, that m ono case, 
Manutacturer. If yor manufacture them your- | 250 members acewnulated a capital of £3000 
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in a very short space of time! “ Down with 
profitmongering !” 

What is this but the very same thing as 
that practised by the denounced shopocracy ? 
only that it has not yet reached so frightful a 
stage. They are stepping in the footprints of 
the profitmongers, only they are beginning to 
do now what the others began some centuries 
ago. 

2. It ts to put an end to competition, but unfor- 
tunately it re-creates it. Each store or club 
stands as an isolated body, with individual 
interests. Firstly, they have to compete with 
the shopkeeper—but, secondly, they are be- 
ginning to compete with each other. Two 
or more stores or co-operative associations are 
now frequently established in the same town, 
with no identity of interests. If they fail, 
there is an end of it, but if they succeed, they 
will spread till they touch, till rivalry turns 
to competition—then they will undermine 
cach other—and be either mutually ruined, 
or the one will rise upon the ashes of its 
neighbour. Jask every candid reader—is not 
this already the case in several of our northern 
towns ? 

3. Itis tocounteract the centralisation of wealth, 
but it renews it. We proceed one step fur- 
ther—the fratricidal battle has been fought in 
the one town,—the one association has 
triumphed over the others, it absorbs the 
custom of its neighbours—the co-operative 
power falls out of many hands into few— 
wealth centralises. In the next town the same 
has been taking place—at last the two victor- 
associations dispute the prize with each other 
—they undersell each other—they cheapen 
labour—the same results attend on the same 
causes, and the working classes have been rear- 
ing up a strong, new juggernaut, to replace 
the worn out idol under which they bowed 
before. 

Let us reflect, what are the great canal- 
companies, joint stock companies, banking 
companies, railway companies, trading com- 
panies—what are they but co-operative asso- 
ciations in the hands of the rich? What have 
been their effects on the people? To cen- 
tralise wealth, and to pauperise labour. Where 
is the essential difference between those and 
the present co-operative schemes? A few 
men club their means together. So did they. 
Whether the means are large or little, makes 
no difference in the working of the plan, 
otherwise than in the rapidity or slowness of 
its development. But many of our richest 
companies began with the smallest means. 
A few men start in trade, and accumulate 
profits. Sodid they. Profits grow on profits, 
capital accumulates on capital—always flow- 
ing into the pockets of those few men. The 
same with their rich prototypes. What kind 
of co-operation do you call this? Itis the 
co-operation of Moses and Co., only a little 
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less iniquitous—but, based on the same prin- 
ciple, who guarantees that it will not run to 
the same lengths? What benefit are the people 
to derive from this? What is it to us if you 
beggar the Moseses and the Rothschilds to- 
morrow, and create another Rothschild and 
Moses in their place? My idea of reform is 
not to ruin one man to eurich another—that 
is merely robbing Peter to pay Paul. As 
long as therc are to be monied and landed 
monopolists in the world, it matters little to 
us, whether they bear the name of Lascelles 
or of Smith. Such is the present system of 
co-operation, —a system unstable in itself, and, 
if successful, injurious to the community. A 
system that makes a few new shopkeepers and 
capitalists to replace the old, and increases 
the great curse of the working classes, the 
aristocracy of labour. 

ILII. Then what is the only salutary basis 
for co-operative industry? A NATIONAL one. 
All co-operation should be founded, not on 
isolated efforts, absorbing, if successful, vast 
riches to themselves, but on a national union 
which should distribute the national wealth. 
To make these associations secure and bene- 
ficial, you must make it their interest to assist 
each other, instead of competing with each 
other—you must give them UNITY OF ACTION, 
AND IDENTITY OF INTEREST. 

To effect this, every local association should 
be the branch of a national one, and all pro- 
fits, beyond a certain amount, should be paid 
into a national fund, for the purpose of open- 
ing fresh branches, and enabling the poorest 
to obtain land, establish stores, and otherwise 
apply their labour power, not only to their 
own advantage, but to that of the general 
body. 

This is the vital point: are the profits to 
accumulate in the hands of isolated clubs, or 
are they to be devoted to the elevation of the 
entire people? Is the wealth to gather 
around local centres, or is it to be diffused by a 
distributive agency ? 

This alternative embraces the fortune of 
the future. From the one flows profit- 
mongering, competition, monopoly, and ruin ; 
from the other may emanate the regeneration 
of society. 

Again—the land that is purchased, should be 
purchased in trust for the entire union—those 
located thereon being tenants, and not exclusive 
proprietors, of the farms they cultivate. Free 
hold land-societies, companies, ete., but per- 
petuate the present system—they strengthen 
the power of landlordism. We have now 
30,000 landlords—should we be better off if we 
had 300,000 ? We should be worse off—there 
are too many already ! The land can be more 
easily and more rapidly nationalised, if held by 
merely 30,000 than if possessed by ten times 
that amount. And, again, the rent would 
increase the national fund—while the contri- 
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butionsof the freeholders would be but a chim- 
erical treasure. 

_Suoh a union, based on such a plan of action, 
might hope for success. The present co-opera- 
tive movement, I repeat, nust perish as its 
kindred have done before it—and, if not, its 
success would be a new curse to the community. 
Why do the rich smile on it? Because they 
know it will prove in the long run harmless 
as regards them—because they know it has 
always failed, hitherto, to subvert their power. 
True the attempts often succeed in the begin- 
ning —and why ? Because the new idea 
attracts many sympathisers—while it is too 
weak to draw down the opposition of the 
money lord. ‘Thence the co-operators are en- 
abled to pick up some of the crumbs that fall 
from the table of the rich. But what is the 
£3,000 of Rochdale amid the proud treasures 
of its factory lords? Let the shock come 
among the mighty golossi of trade, and the 
pigmies will be crushed between them. 

A national union, on the plan suggested, 
does not run these dangers. A national fund 
thus established, would, in all probability, be a 
large one—and place & great power in the 
hands of the association. Persecution would 
be far more difficult. 
isolated, and is attacked in detail by the com- 
bined forces of monopoly—then to touch one 
would be to touchall. ‘The national central- 


Now each society stands | 


isation of popular power and popular wealth 
(not its local centralization), is the secret of 
success. Then restrictive political laws would 
be far more difficult, for they would encounter 
a gigantic union, instead of a disorganised 
body. Then the combination of the rich 
would be far less formidable—for, though 
superior in wealth, they would be far inferior 
in numbers, So they are now—but the num- 
bers at present are without a connecting bond ; 
nay, in but too many cases, essentially antago- 
nistic. 

I entreat the reader calmly and dispassion- 
ately to weigh the preceding arguments, They 
are written in a hostile spirit to no one at pre- 
sent concerned in co-operative movements— 
but from a sincere and earnest conviction that 
the opinions here expressed are founded upon 
truth, I have given the difficulties in the 
way of the co-operative movement — not 
with a view to discouragement—but that 
by seeing the dangers, we may learn how to 
avoid them, As it is we are falling from 
Scylla into Charibdis, 

If, then, you would re-create society, if you 
would destroy profit-mongering, if you wouid 
supplant competition by the genial infiuence of, 
fraternity, and counteract the centralization of 
wealth and all its concomitant evils, 

NATIONALISE CO-OPERATION. 
Ernest Jones. 


THE MIDDLE-CLASS FRANCHISE—WHY WILL IT INJURE 
THE DEMOCRATIC CAUSE ? 


«Must not any any extension of the franchise 
be beneficial—for would it not, by infusing 
democratic blood into the constituency, in- 
crease the chances of democracy? Surely 
we must be better off with some hundred 
thousand chartists on the register, (supposing 
there would not be more) than without their 
assistance as electors. Surely, giving them 
the vote could not do the chartist cause an 
injury. Look back through history: waseverany 
great movement achieved at once? You must 
walk before you can run! You must put in 
the thin edge of the wedge.—If you wish to get 
from the body of the hall to the gallery, you 
can’t jump up at once, you must mount the 
staircase step by step.” 

Very plausible arguments no doubt— argu- 
ments, too, in part, founded on truth—the 
only flaw in them is, that they are inapplicable 
` to the case. : 

A portion of the argument is, however, based 
on a manifest error. It does not follow 
that the addition of a certain number of 
Chartists to the electoral list would en- 
erease the Chartist power. If they, and 
they only, were added, that power would 


certainly be magnified—but, if the same 
measure that makes ten Chartist electors, 
gives the franchise to twenty of the enemies 
of Chartism, I contend that the Chartist 
movement would be weakened instead of 
being strengthened. Ina fair representative 
system it is the majority of the electors who 
rule. We will, of course suppose the new 
system to be fair, as far as it goes—namely, 
that every elector would be possessed of 
equal power, not like the present system, 
under which 141,000 electors out of 800,000, 
return a majority of the House of Commons. 
Well, admitting the system to be fair as far 
as it goes, it is the majority of the electors 
who rule; of whom, then, would that majovity 
consist? We are told the constituency would 
embrace three millions. The male adults are 
seven millions. Of course the poorest would 
be unenfranchised—the enfranchised would 
be taken from the wealthier portion—and 
this being the case—if four millions then 
would be too poor to become electors, is it 
not evident that the majority enfranchised 
would be men of the middle-class, surgeons, 
lawyers, clerks, shopkeepers, foremen, aristo- 
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erats of labour. It would be the special con- 
stables of the 10th of April, who would possess 
the majority of votes:—would ehartism be 
the gainer? But still, say they, is it not good 
that some democrats even tho’ but a few, 
should beeome electors? We answer no! if 
more anti-demoerats are made so by the same 
measure. Where maiorities rule, the larger 
the numbers who vote, the more diffieult is 
it for the unenfranehised, to subvert the will 
of that majority. Six million non-eleetors 
could sooner wrest their rights from 800,000 
cleetors, tnan four millions could from three. 
Indeed, we should lose support, instead of 
gaining strength : now, great numbers of the 
1niddle class, being unenfranehised, are with 
us, beeause they want the vote— give them the 
vete, and having all they want—we ean ealeu- 
late on their support no longer. The middle- 
class franchise, instead of planting our soldiers 
in the eitadel of the enemy, would recruit 
for the enemy in- the ranks of our soldiers. 
“But” they contend, “it would not be safe 
to enfranchise all at once—we must take 
the thing by instalments. We must go up 


the ladder step by step.” Even were this so, 
we have a right to see what the kind of in- 
stalment is, whieh we are asked to take. We 
might accept instalments, if the instalments 
hegan at the right end of the soeial ladder— 
but instead of beginning at the bottom, they 
begin at the top. They progress downwards, 
like their entire system. They give an instal- 
ment of additional power to the middle 
class, and want to make us believe they are | 
giving it tous. It is they who seek to over- 
leap the bottom steps of the ladder—not we, 
It is we who say: begin at the bottom— 
if you are sincero, give the vote not to the 
next richest, but to the poorest of the poor. If 
the middle class are afraid of entrusting too 
many of these with power at once—let them 
give it in instalments if they will, but give it 
there! The middle elass are too powerful 
already—their measnre adds to that power— 
all that does this, adds to our weakness. 

Shopkeeper and professional, clerk and shop- 
man, are represented already—their elass is 
represented—the working-class is not. 

If they can afford to pay us only by instal- 
ments, let them give the instalments to those 
among their creditors who have most need of 
it; and who are these ?—the poorest. 

Who are the men that want the vote? Not 
the men who have the houses, but those who 
lave not even a room! The soldiers and sailors, 
the navvies and costermongers, the day-la- 
hourers and factory-slaves—the men at four 
and five shillings per week—the men of the 


large towns, who honse as described in the 
Daily News of the 17th of October last, quoting 
from the report of the Committee ofthe White- 


chapel Association as follows :— 
“At 5, Holloway-court, Blue Anchor-road, 


in a small room on the second floor, 104 feet 
by 18 feet, with a sloping roof of from 5 to 7% 
feet high, and having only one window, were 
crowded together twenty-seven human beings, 
men, women, and children, the majority of 
whom were nearly naked and very filthy. The 
smell was intolerahle. In this room there 
were only twenty cubic feet of air for each 
person; the quantity of air reeommended by 
the inspectors of prisons being 1,000 feet, as 
being the least that should be allotted to each 
person to preserve health.” 

The men of the rural districts, who live as 
described by Forsyth, the Seottish Commis- 
sioner, lodged in lofts above their masters’ 
eattle, inhaling consumption from the vile 
effluvia, under roofs so wretched, that in winter 
they must shake the snow from off their mise- 
rable pallets, or else huddled twenty or thirty 
in one loathsome bothy. 

The agricultural labourers of England, who 
fluctuate between the workhouse and the farm ; 
the vast army of paupers and vagrants—the 
disowned ehildren of society, who stand as 
aliens in the land of their inheritance—the dis- 
erowned Ulysses, Labour, begging at the door 
of his own palace ! 

These are the men who want the vote the 
most. Liberals! would your “Reform, en- 
franchise one of these? Distribute your in- 
stalments among them if you are honest. If 
not, do not ask of us for our assistance, 

If these men had the vote, they would sug- 
gest better remedies than soup-kitchens and 
lodging-houses, prisons or pauper-doles. Arc 
you afraid of the revolutionary element ? Then 
begin eautionsly—but, at least, let us see you 
make a beginning. 

The question, however, rests upon a broader 
basis still, Are the rich the friends of the poor ? 
Is it feasible to suppose that they really will 
legislate in the interest of democracy? But 
little confidence is due to the middle-class, as 
aclass ; little good, itis to be feared, will flow 
from their co-operation, otherwise than as eom- 
pelled by circumstanee and by self-interest to 
support us, 

No doubt some willery : ‘how illiberal !"’ 
but that is merely a spurious liberality, which 
shews itself towards an enemy to the detriment 
of a friend, It would be better that reform 
should suffer a delay, than that it should be 
carried by unsafe. hands! ‘There would be 
great doubts of its stability! It is an old 
trick of oligarchy to take the people’s move- 
ment out of the pcople’s guidance—aye! and 
even to carry it, for tho purpose of retaining 
sufficient power, influence, and popularity, to 
subvert it shortly after. Will the people never 
learn wisdom by experience? This game has 
been already played so often—and yet, when- 
ever it as re-attempted, itsuceceds. Let the 
working man’s movement be kept in the work- 
ing man’s hands, and then he will know how 
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the work proceeds and what it leads to. 

Ought we therefore to oppose the middle class 
movement? Not so: some tender consciences 
wonld upbraid us as ‘‘ obstructives’’—though 
that is a curious kind of philosophy, whieh, 
would sanction all the obstruction on the one 
side, and not allow of any on the other. What 
have the middle classes been doing for ages, 
but obstructing us in the obtainment of the 
franchise ? With what face can they expeet 
our aid? If we did obstruct them, we should 
be only requiting them in their own coin. 

Yet, as they have a right to get the vote for 
the unenfranchised of their own order—let 
them go on in their own way, as long as they 
don’t assume to speak in our name—to wield 
our power—or to clothe themselves with our 
influence. Let them do their work—-that is_no 
reason why we should not do purs. Our busi- 
ness is not with them. Let them and the 
aristocracy fight their battle out. We have no 
interest to interfere at present. The time may 
come when we can do so with advantage. lt 
has not come yet. if we oppose the money- 
lords, we help the aristocraey; if we assist 
them, we oppose ourselves. Crucified between 
the two thieves of land and gold, what good 
will it do the people, if they rivet the nails of 
the one, ond loosen the limbs of the other as 
long as they themselves still hang at the eross ? 
Tpe middle-class wish to fight their battle as 
cheaply and quickly as possible ; it is a battle 
for the remission of taxation—with “ parlia- 
mentary” gilding on its “financial?” ginger- 
bread. It is no easy battle, as the protectionist 
reaction proves, and they cannot afford to wait 
long ; they will be impoverished too rapidly, as 
soon as theebb of trade shall have begun, But 
if they are to win the battle quicklyandcheaply, 
they must have the assistanee of the masses— 
they must have Nottingham riots, and Bristol 
burnings—marshallings in the bullring, and 
gatherings in the north, as they had in 1830. 
Who suffered for these events? the people, 
Who got the credit of the reform? the middle- 
class, Who got the odiuin of the riot? the 
people. Who got the fruits of the struggle? 
the middle-class, Who got the dungeons, and 
banishments, and fines, and scaffolds? the 
people, Chartists! will you have the same 
game played over again? It will be so if you 
once give way to the torrent—if you once en- 
gage in the struggle. If your sympathies— 
your passions, become enlisted, as they must, 
when you join in a fierce political contest, you 
will be drawn away in the vortex. ‘The middle- 
class will speak ultrademocracy—the aristocracy 
. will confound you botl in one common abuse 
and attack—the middle-class quarrel will be 
felt as yours—the middle-class will be glad to 
see—nay, as they did in 1830—will incite you 
to commit violence, from a two-fold reason: 
1. it will intimidate their rivals into submis- 
sion; 2nd. it will afford them an excuse for not 
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| giving you what they promised; the riots they 
themselves incited for their own quarrel will be 
held forth as a reason why it would not be safe 
to grant you political power. They will derive 
the benefit of the reaction, the same as they will 
have done that of the exeitement; the defeated 
aristoeracy itself will rally around them, on the 
ground that’ their elass interest is safer if ruled 
by the middle-order than by the democracy; 
and you will discover, too late, that you are 
better off while the two robbers of your rights 
are quarrelling among themselves, while their 
mutual jealousies grudge the popnlar prey toa 
rival, that when you have elevated the one 
supreme, with no division to his power, but 
full leisure to direet its weight exelusively on 
you. 

Therefore, let us abstain from the present 
contest—let us employ the time in strengthen- 
ing ourselves, in making proselytes among 
the agricultural districts, —the Irish, the 
miners, railway-labourers, household-servants, 
and the elasses hired by government. 

If we do this, the middle class will either 
be obliged to come to our terms, thro’ finding 
that they cannot triumph without us—or 
they will eome out of the contest so weakened 
and breathless with their long struggle, that 
we, stepping fresh, strong, and organized 
upon the field, with no new prejudice against 
us, no stain of riot on our seutchcon, will be 
enabled to seize the prizo of freedom fron: 
the faltering hand of the exhausted “ Libe- 
ral.” 

Our day has not yet arrived—but it is not 
far distant. He is a bad merchant, who sends 
his goods into the market before the time. 

In conelusion—-look to the unenlightened 
agricultural mind of the country. Where are 
your apostles preaching in that wilderness? 
Where arc the traets that you should scatter, 
thick as April rain? Where are the FUNDS 
that should send the missionary through the 
land, and set the presses working for the God 
of truth ? 

Blame yourselves if your toiling brethren 
become the misled prey of the landlord, the 
parson, and the money-monger. Look to the 
rural distriets ! There they lie—those mental 
deserts, stretching away beneath the drought 
of ignoranee, and thirsting for the dew of 
knowledge. With you it rests to guide the 
fertilizing showers across them, and to sow 
the sced of intelligence, we should soon sce 
flourishing in that fallow field, and ripening 
to the harvest day of fredom. 


Tne Stavonic Race and THE Russian Powkr. 
Outline of Slavonie History.—Panslavism.— 
Site and numbers of the Slavonians. 


“ Tn fifty years Europe will be either Republican 
or Cossaek.”—N APOLEON: 


The great reactionary power of the world is 
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Russia—remove Russia from tl:e political map, 
and all the rest of continental Europe is rc- 
publican to-morrow. Ata time when we arc 
drawing near to the verification of one of the 
celebrated alternatives predicted by Napoleon; 
it may be useful to examine the real basis of 
Rnssian power—the elements of Slavonian 
nationality. 

A few words as to the past history of this 
terribly injured, but now victorious and aveng- 
ing nation. 

“ The Slavonic nations,” says Herder,* 
“occupy a much larger space on the earth 
than they do in history: the principal cause 
of which is, amongst others, the remote dis- 
tance from the Roman cinpire of the lands 
which they originally inhabited. We meet 
with them, for tlic first time, on the Don, 
amongst the Goths, and afterwards on the 
Danube, amidst the Huns and the Bulgarians. 
They often greatly disturbed the Roman em- 
pire, in conjunction with the above-mentioned 
nations, chiefly, however, as tlicir associates, 
auxiliaries, and vassals. Notwithstanding their 
occasional achievements, they never werc, like 
the Germans, a nation of cnterpvising warriors 
and adventurers. On the contrary, they fol- 
lowed, for the most part, the ‘Teutonic nations, 
quietly occupying the lands which the latter 
had evacuated, till, at length, they came into 
possession of the vast territory which extends 
from the Don to the Elbe, and from the 
Adriatic to the Baltic. On this (the northern) 
side of the Carpathian mountains, thcir set- 
tlements cxtended from Lüneburg, over Meck- 
lenburg, Pommerania, Brandenburg, Saxony, 
Lusatia, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Poland, 
and Russia;—beyond these mountaius, where, 
already, at an early period, they were settled 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, they continued 
spreading further and further, until the Em- 
peror Heraclius admitted them into Dalmatia. 
The kingdoms of Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, 
and Dalmatia, were gradually founded by them ; 
they were equally numerous in Pannonia ;— 
they extended from Friuli over the south- 
eastern corner of Germany, so that the terri- 
tory in their possession ended with Styria, 
Carinthia, and Carniolia. In short, the lands 
occupied by them form the most extensive re- 
gion of Europe, which cven now is inhabited 
mostly by one nation. ‘hey settled every- 
where on lands which other nations had re- 
linqnished, enjoying aad cultivating them as 
husbandmen and shepherds, so that their 
peaceful and industrious occupancy was of 
great advantage to the countrics which had 
been laid waste by the emigration of their 
former inhabitants, as well as by the ravaging 
passages of forcign nations, They were fond 
of agriculture, and of various domestic arts— 
they amassed stores of corn, and reared herds 


* lden sur Philosophie der Menschheit, 4,, 4 
Krarinski, 114—119, 


of cattle, and they opened, everywhere, a 
useful trade, with the produce of their lands 
and of their industry. 

They built along the shores of the Baltic, 
beginning with Lubeck, several important sea- 
port towns, among which Vineta, situate on 
the Island of Riigen, * was the Slavonie Am- 
sterdam, and they maintained an intercourse 
with the Prussians and Letnations, as is 
attested by the language of these nations, 
They built Kioff on the Dnieper, and Novgorod 
on the Walchow, which both became flourishing 
emporiums, uniting the trade of the Black Sea 
with that of the Baltic, and conveying the pro- 
duction of the East to the North and West of 
Europe. In Germany they exercised mining; 
they understood the smelting and casting of 
metals; they prepared salt, manufactured 
linen cloths, brewed mead, planted fruit trees, 
and led, according to their custom, a joyous 
and musical life. ‘They were charitable, hos— 
pitable to prodigality, fond of freedom, yet 
submissive and obedient, enemies of robbery 
and plunder, All this, however, did not 
help them against oppression, nay, it even con- 
tributed to bring it upon them. Because as 
they never strove for the dominion of the world, 
never had warlike hereditary princes amongst 
them, and willingly paid a tribute for the privi- 
lege of inhabiting their own country in peace, 
they were deeply wronged by other nations 
but chicfly by thosc ot the Germanic race. 

Those aggressive wars on the Slavonians 
began under Charlemagne ; commercial advan- 
tages were thcir evident cause, although the 
Christian religion was used as a pretence ; 
because, certainly, it was more convenient for 
the heroic Franks to treat as slaves an indus- 
trious nation which exercised agriculture and 
commerce, than themselves to learn and exer- 
cise those arts. What the Franks had begun 
was completed by the Saxons. ‘I'he Slavonians 
were cither cxterminated, or reduced to bond- 
age by whole provinces; and their lands were 
divided amongst bishops and nobles, Their 
commerce on the Baltie was destroyed by the 
northern Germans; Vineta came to a melan- 
excly end througu the Danes, and their rem- 
uauts in Germany are in a state resembling 
that to whieh the Spaniards rednced the Pe- 
ruvians,’’ 

Thus wrote Herder more than eighty. years 
ago. Tho oppression of the Slavonians has 
been alinost unparalleled in the modern history 
of Europe; under the Moguls and Turks their 
lot has been much more bearable than under 
the Germans on the Elbe and Baltic, ‘They 
waged a dreadInl and desperate struggle 
against their oppressors from the time of Henry 
the Fowler (918-936) till 1169, when they 
werc at last exhausted by the Danes and Ger- 

* This is a mistake, Vineta, or Julich, was situated 
at the mouth of the Oder, and not on the Island of 
Riigen. 
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mans. Their last suecessful insurrection was 
In 1066, under Crooko, Prince of Riigen, 
when they formed a powerful state from the 
German Ocean to the Oder, and from the 
Baltic and Eyder to the Elbe. Crooko reigned 
40 years, but, after his murder at Ploen, (in 
Holstein) the Danes and Germans both fell on 
his States, and Henry, Prince of the Obotrites, 
(inhabiting the present Mecklenburg,) was 
made king of the Slavonians as vassal of the 
the Empire. His descendant, Pribislaw, turned 
Christian, and a successor was made a Prince 
of the German Empire in 1170. This family 
still reigns in Mecklenburg —the only veal 
Slavonic dynasty now extant. In the year 
1169, Waldemar, King of Denmark conquered 
Riigen, the last stronghold of Slavonian in- 
dependence and idolatry, and destroyed Arcona 
the celebrated fane of the Slavonic God, Svian- 
tovid. . 

Their independence now crnshed, a relentless 
persecution began against the conquered. Their 
lands were taken and given to German settlers, 
Slavonians were not suffered to remain in towns 
and villages inhabited by Germans, and were 
excluded from the guilds and corporations of 
trades, The official documents still extant 
prove the systematic nature and long continu- 
ance of this persecution. Meinhard, Bishop- 
of Halberstadt, orders in 1246, the Slavonic in- 
habitants of several places belonging to the con 
vent of Bistorf, to be expelled and replaced by 
Germans, Szaffarik (Slavonian Ant: cap: 48, 
—118, note 180) quotes the deed of sale of a 
Village called Veliz, which says,, “velimus et 
debeamus omnes Slavos eandem villam inhab- 
itantes, eliminare, sine spe reversionis’’—it is 
our will and dutyto have all Slavonians in- 
habitating this village, expelled without hope 
of return, 

The Bishop of Breslau ordered, in 1495, all 
the Polish peasants of a place called Wozttez, 
to learn German in two years, or to be cx- 
pelled.mA law at Hamburg required every 
one, who wished to obtain the rights of citizen- 
ship, to prove that he was not a Slavonian.— 
Long after the final establishment of the 
Christian religion, if a German met a Slavonian 
on the highroads, and the latter could not give 
what was considered a satisfactory reason for 
absenting himself irom his village, he was ex- 
ecuted on the spot, like a wild beast. (@eb- 
hardi’s Geschichte der Wenden, p. 280. Geb- 
hardi quotes Helmold, chronicon Slavorum, 
a German writer co-temporary with the Baltic 
Slavonians, ) 

The hatred of the Christian religion by the 
Baltic Slavonians (while the other Slavonians 
readily embraced the Christian faith,) is ac- 
counted for by German ccclesiastics theniselves, 
who accuse their brethren employed in the con- 
version of the Slavonians, of turning religion in- 

toan engine of oppression. Nay! the Slavonians 
were among the first to shake off the R 


omish | them perfect equality of rights. 
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superstition, and embrace the protestant belief. 
Here, too, they werc the chief sufferers, Under 
Ferdinand the 2nd of Austria, a persecu- 
tion, hardly eqnalled, raged against the Bo- 
hemian protestants, At Ferdinand’s death 
(1637) the whole nation was apparently recon- 
verted to Romanism by the Jesuits. The latter 
were boasting of it in the presence of the Pope 
at Rome, when the eelebrated Capuchin monk 
Valerian Magnus, who had also taken part in 
the conversion, said: “ Give me soldiers, as 
they were given to the Jesuits, and I shall con- 
vert the whole world.’’-—The licroism of the 
Hussites, the Calixtincs, tho Taborites, the 
sufferings of the Slavonians in Bolicmia, are 
one of the most memorable episodes in the 
history of greatness aud of perseention,— 
( Pelzel’s geschichte ron Bühnen, ) 

The partition of Poland are too recent in 
the recollcetions of all to necd analysis—the 
Provinee of Polish Prussia was seized at 
the first dismemberment in 1772. 

This had been originally cbtained by the 
German Knights Hospitallers from a Prince of 
Mazovia in 1236—and these knights, though 
the Poles had been their benefactors, proved for 
ages after the most implacable and dangerous 
of their enemies. At the second partition 
in 1793, Prussia seized those portions of 
this province, including Thorn and Dautzick, 
it had not yet obtained, and since the last ag- 
gression, the Polish name even has been robbed, 
and the provinee is officially designated West- 
ern Prussia. 3 

The persecution of the middle ages has abated 
little under modern civilisation, The Prussian 
General Pfuel, having recently proclaimed mar- 
tial law, marked lis prisoners with red hot tron, 
and slit them with the knife, in the same 
way as tlie Indians mark their horses, General 
Reichteldt (vide the Guszette of Posen, May 8, 
1848, ) drew forth the peasants from their forest 
lidiug, by false expectation of mercey, in order 
to mow them down with slirapnell shot. The 
paper of 15th of the same month, in deseribing 
the wanton burning down of tho castle and 
town of Rogalin, says:— The troops behaved 
ina truly Vandalic manner, having destroyed 
everything; they wantonly inserted the inuzzles 
of their guns into the dry thatel cf the cottages, 
and thus fived them.” But who shall describe 
the imprisonments and tortures, the persevution 
and misery, the kuife of Szela, the blood-money 
of Metteizich, the crusades of Haynau nud of 
Windisebgratz, the gigantic murdering of Russia 
and its Siberia, the great common graye where 
it entombs its dead: alive! 

The Slavonians, on the contrary, always 
treated the Germans, when in their power, with 
marked kindness. In Poland, German immi- 
grants were cueowasged, wheu they Hed from 
religious persecution iu their own country ; for 
Poland tolerated all religions, and guaranteed 
There, the 
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Germans lived according to their own laws, 
under their own municipal codes, and were even 
allowed to appeal to the Hight Court of Magde- 
burg, till Casimir the Great instituted, in 1365, 
a High Court of Appeal for them at Cracow. 
Poland never waged waragainstGermany, except 
the defensive one against the German Order. 
In 1287 the privilege of Vladislav was granted 
to the Knights of St. John; that of Premislaw, 
in 1257, to the Convent of Paradis; that of 
Boleslav to Abhot James of Lubin, in 1262. 
(Vide Reesynski's codex diplomaticus majoris 
Polonia, pp. 19 and 59.) Cracow was endowed 
with the German law in 1257, and Duke Lesco 
allowed, in 1288, the Germans in that town to 
raise fortifications for their defence against lis 
own nobles. The German system was given to 
Jojanowo in 1638; to Ravich in 1639; to 
Jutroshin in 1624; to Zaborowo in 1644; to 
to LLobsens in 1650; to Roekwitz in 1662. 
( Vide Wuttkes “ Polen und Deutsche.” ) ‘The 
privilege of Jutroshin expressly enaets that the 
Germans of that town should be judged by their 
municipal council, the Poles by the Polish 
authorities. Posen had a German biirgermeister 
and municipal officers as early as 1284. King 
Sigismund I. confirmed the municipal law of 
Shulitz in 1538, with merely this reservation, 
thatif the Germans condemned a Pole to death, 
he should not be executed without the royal 
assent. At Barshin half tho munieipality was 
to consist of Germans, half of Poles. Many 
“privileges” were not written in tlie eustomary | 
Latin, but in German, as that of Wschowa, 
1822; of Lissa, 1561; and of Rawich, 1644, 

hese facts are thus dwelt on to show that 
while an unparalleled persecution raged on the 
part of the Germans against the Slavonians, 
the latter, wherever in power, treated their 
oppressors with the utmost liberality and 
kindness. 

But the persecution was not merely directed 
against their material welfare : it was launched 
as .well against their mental progress. Their 
literature, history, name, and language, were 
sought to be extinguished. ‘Ihe Jesuits tried, 
especially in Bohemia, to destroy the literature 
and education of the people. They forced, 
from house to house, the surrender of all books, 
under the penalty of everlasting damnation and | 
present punishment, ‘They burnt all the books 
they found. They tried to obliterate all his- 
torical reminiseences, and told the young, lefore 
their arrival ignorance reigned throughout the 
land, All that the learned Bohemian Jesuit, | 
Balb:nus (1622-1688) had compiled could not 
ba published until the expulsion of lis order! 
from the country. The princes and nobles | 
soon Germanised; the poor hated cven the! 
language of their tormentors. ‘Plo Slavonian 
tongue lingered near Leipzig, till the end of the ' 
14th century. ‘he last man who spoke the | 
language in Pommerania is said to have died į 


in 1404, Divine service was performed in| 
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Slavonian at Wustrow, Lüneburg, till the 
middle of the 18th century; and in the district 
of Liickow, in the same principality —the in- 
habitants still speak a dialect mingled with 
much Slavonian, But the Germanisers were 
less successful: the nearer they drew to the 
cradle of the Slavonic vace,—despite the 
banishment and emigration of the Bohemian 
protestants—despite the granting of their eon- 
tiscated estates to German adyenturers—despite 
the terrible depopulation by plague, famine, and 
sword, in 1842 there were still 4,870,000 in 
Bohemia and Moravia speaking Bohemian ; 
and only 1,748,900 speaking German.” 

Even their language bas been made a eurse 
to them. By an Austrian Imperial Ordinance 
of the 22nd of August, 1789, ‘‘ no child was to 
be apprenticed to any trade, till he had spent 
two years at a Normal school,’’—that is, a 
sehool wlicre German is taught—and these 
schools are so expensive, that poor parents are 
unable to apprentice their children to any 
trade. 

It may well he supposed that these nine cen 
turies of murder and oppression liave engrafted 
a deep national hatred, an instinet of raee 
against race, in the Slavonian breast : 

“t Poki swiat swiatem, niemiec Polakowi nie 
leudzie bratem,” —*' As long as the world exists 
a German will never be brother toa Pole,” says 
the Polish proverb. 

“Tak diabel nieprzitel lidzki, tak Niemiec 
nieprzilel Czeski,  —* As the devilis the cnemy 
of mankind, sois the German of the Bohemian,” 
runs the Bohemian saying. 

This feeling draws all the different Slavonian 
nationalities more and more into one great 
sympathising body. It las originated the idea 
of Paxstavisw—or the confederation of all Sla- 
Yonians in one great monarchy or republic; 
and the eyes of all turn towards Russia, as the 
power most eapable of realising the vast idea. 
Even the Polish mind is imbued with the 
thought, and begins to look on the oppressor in 
the light of the avenger. ‘This feeling has de- 
veloped itself in an organisation that assumes 
a literary exterior—that being the most prac- 
ticable mode of xction. 

The Slavonie dialects are being once more 
cultivated, and harmonized into one current 
language. Great men of letters have been 
furthering the task: Ignatius Tham, Aloisius 
lanka, f. Prochazka, the Abbe Dobrowski, 
from 1725 to 1829, Now we reeognise Palacky, 
Kollar, Szaffarik, Celakowski, Votzel, Jung- 
mann, and others, worthy of ranking with the 
literati of western Europe. A literary associa- 
tiou, called Malica Czeska, —“ the Bohemian 
Mother,” was founded in 1881. 

Russia, of course, encourages the Panslavistic 
idea, under its monarchical aspect. It is one 
of the chief elements of its future stability and 


* Szafarik, Slavonic Ethnography in Bohemia. 
Prague, 1842, —p. 90, a 
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greatness. Tt has emissaries among all the 
yarious branches of the Slavonic fainily, and to 
appreciate the vast material of which Pansla- 
vism may be the leverage, and of which Russia 
is grasping the handle, it will be necessary to 
glance at the numbers and distribution of the 
Slavonic race. 

The following is a table of the Stavonic 
Popurartioys, as divided among the different 
states. (Computed by Szaffarik, 1842) :— 
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Such are the mighty elements of slavonic 
power. Religious discrepancy ís not likely to 
delay the union of those elements; for the 
great bulk arc of the Greek Chureh,—the re- 
mainder scattered in small bodies, with the cx- 
eeption of the Polish Romanists; and it is an 
interesting study to observe how tha 
unity of feeling, and religious antipathy, may 
have kept up the national opposition ‘of the 


t religious | 


Poles against their Russian brethren, The fol- 
lowing is 
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| SLAVONIC POPULATION AS DIVIDED INTO RELIGIOUS 
PERSUASIONS. (Computed by Szaffurth. ) 
Greck or Eastern Church, 54,011,000, of which 
all are Russians, except 3,287,000 Bulgarians, 
and 2,880,000 Servians and Illyrians, 
Greek united with Rome, 2,990,000, all Rus- 


sians, 
| Roman Catholics, 19,359,009, of which only- 
350,000 are Russians and ,50,000 Bul- 


garians; and of which 8,923,000 Poles, and 
4,270,000 Bohemians and Moravians. ‘The 
rest are Slovacks, Croatians, Croates, Caryn- 
thians, and Servians or Illyrians, and Upper 
and Lower Lusatians. 

Protestants, 1,531,000, of which 442,000 are 
Poles, 144,000 Bohemians and Moravians, 
and 800,000 Slovacks. 

Mahomedans, 800,000, of which 250,000 are 
Bulgarians, and 550,000 Servians or Ily- 
rians, 

Austria and Prussia might be considered the 

i main barriers against Russian encrogehmeut ; 

but unfortunately, their rulers, as despots, lean 

upon the chief despotic power, and are inviting 
its agency against the democracy of the west. 

How dangerous this is, however, to the very 

existence of these states, and to the continua- 

tion of German supremacy, at least, in that of 

Austria, is evidenced by the following analysis 

of the population composing the inhabitants of 

the Cisalpine states of the fatter. It consists cf 
1st.—16,791,000 Slavonians:— _ 

4,370,000, Bohemians and Moravians, 

9,753,000, Slovacks in North of Hungary, 

2,594,000, Servians and Illyrians, in South 

Hungary, Dalmatia, ete., 
2,341,000, Poles in Galicia, and Austrian Silesia 
1,151,000, Sloveatzes in Styria Carniolia, 
Carynthia, etc., 
2,774,000, Russines, or malo-Russes, in Galicia, 
or North Hungary, 
891,000 Croates, 
7,000 Bulgars. 
Qndly.—6,475,000 Germans: 
2,750,000, in Austria Proper. 
600,000, in Styria. 
(232,000, in Carynthia. 
24,000, in Carniolia. 
1,146,000, in Bohemia. 
603,000, in Moravia. 
93,000, in Galicia. 
600,000, in Hungary. 
430,000, in Transylvania, 
8rdly.—4,028,000, Magyars, as real Hunga- 
rians, in Hungary and Transylvania. 
4thly.—2,828, Wallachians, in Hungary, 
Transylvania and the Bukovina. 
So weak is the German element as pos- 
sessed by thegreat ™p pressor of the Slavonians. 
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—Let the Slavonic mind unite, and 80 mil- 
lions of human beings, with the great reserve 
of Asia in their rear, encirling half a world 
with no chasm in the living link of tribe on 
tribe—is a power, the appearance of which 
may well forbode a remodelling of the entire 
European world. Republican or Cossack ! 

Of the present characteristics of the Slavonians 
Karl Preusker speaks as follows:—* (The Sla- 
vonians resident in Western Europe are called 
by the Germans, Wends—they call themselves 
Syrbs in Lusatia). 

“They are a lively, strong, and laborious peo- 
ple, engaged in agricultural pursuits, and fishing. 
Their religious disposition is manifested by their 
diligent attendance at church, and by frequently 
uttered wishes and expressions of a pious natnre, 
as well as bv their rectitude and commendable 
manners. Their honesty, hospitality, and goci- 
ability are generally acknowledged; and so is 
their frugality, cleanliness, conjugal fidelity, and 
many other praiseworthy qualities. They are 
moreover, peaceful, and, though like many other 
Slavonic nations, they have no military spirit, 
they are bold iu the defence of their homes; and 
their recruits, when properly drilled, have carned, 
on many and many occasions, the reputation of 
valiant soldiers, Even under the hard pressure 


* Blicke in die vaterlan dische Zukunft, Leipzig, 1845. 


of predial bondage, the Wends have retained their 
harmless cheerfulness and mirth, which they 
possess in common with many other Slavonic 
nations, and their sober contented mind, which 
is manifested in their very numerous joyful na- 
tional songs, and indeed merry tunes resound in 
their homes and in their fields when they are at 
work, or enjoying a social circle, 
equally fond of dancing. „It frequently happens 
to this day, that milkmaids sing for wagers, and 
that shepherds play on horns and bagpipes their 
national songs. 
erratic description, 
complaints about the loss or infidelity of the 
beloved one. 
character, and are full of enthusiastic aud imagi- 
native thoughts on the beauty of nature, the 
instability of earthly things, and the destiny of 
man, with a strong belief in the marvellous.” 


They are 


Their airs are generally of an 
They sometimes express 


Many of them have an elegiac 


There is evidently much of the raw material 


in this, that priest and king-craft may well 
work up. 
active in Russia itself—it has been inoculated 
by Poland, and the more westerly its operations 
are extended, the more likely it is to become 
imbued. But the progress of enlightenment is 
slow—the progress of arms is rapid. 
is balancing between two points, 


The Democratic element is certainly 


The future 


REPUBLICAN oR COSSACK, 
Democracy or RE-ACTION. 


THE HISTORY OF A DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT, 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


CHAP. I. 


MHIE 


“ How long! low long !’—exclaimed a young 
girl, and threw herself on the wretched bed 
that occupied one corner of a small garret—tho 
only furniture of which was a deal box and a 
rush-bottomed chair. It was night, and the 
moonlight fell flickering through the windows 
—as the moaning wind wafted stray clouds 
from the Atlantic, over the tall chimneys of the 
factory town. “How long! how long !”—and 
sho buried her face sobbing in her hands, and 
drew her tattered shawl more tightly round 
her waist. At length, shivering with cold, 
although a summer-night, she rose and went to 
the window. The vast city lay beneath her 
eye—silent and clear—save where, here and 
there, one out of the many chimneys sent upa | 


GARRET. 


dark column of smoke, unrestingly, even by 
night, like an eternal offering to the god of 
evil. Beyond, the sky was calm and pure, 
behind the sail of the few white vapours, that 
relicved the sternness of its massive looking 
azure—and where, among the hills beyond, 
a fitful glare pointed to the site of distant 
furnaces. At intervals the rumbling of wheels 
was heard, as the belated reveller rolled home- 
ward to his comfortable dwelling, and the angry 
voice of maudlin altercation rose from the 
darker purlieus of the town. 

The tears coursed down the cheeks of the 
girl as she stood gazing on the cold, hard out~ 
lines of that cold hard world ; but, suddenly, 
her sorrow was interrupted by a fretful ery, 
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and rising from a heap of straw beneath the] upon me. I persevered, aud called at his 
window, a thin weird face peercd unward in| house in the evening; but Mrs. Dorville was 


the moonlight. 

“Bread! Agnes, bread!’ cried a shrill, 
weak voiée, and the eyes of the speaker glis- 
téened bright with fever. “ Bread! bread !” 
and she bent over the child, aud pressed him 
to her breast, and tried to soothe his hunger. 
“ Has he not come yet! How long! how 
long !”’ and the child sobbed itself to slecp, and 
forgot its pain. She feared to move, lest slic 
should wake him to the consciousness of his 
suffering. The breeze through the broken 
pane waved one of her long tresses against his 
cheek—carefully she pushed it back, kissed 
him, and rocked him, trembling with cold and 
hunger. 

At length a step was lieard in the street with- 
out. “He comes!” It drew nearer — it 
mounted the stair—the girl wiped the tears 
from her face, and a faint forced smile played 
for a moment on her lips, 

The door opened—a tall form entered—but 
he spoke no word, The girl stood downcast 
and silent—they greeted each other not—she 
feared to question him—he shunned question- 
ing—and sat down moodily, apparently care- 
less of her presence. Yet they loved each other 
dearly—that brother and sister! But poverty 
and hunger wage war upon the courtesies of 
life—aye ! and upon far more, —far more than 
that ! 

The morn was breaking—the grey light 
came streaming through the casement. The 
man sat with averted gaze, as though he 
feared to see the ravage that added nights 
starvation had made upon his delicate and 
beautiful companion. But the child awoke 
with the gleaming of the sun against the wall 
over his head, and with the roar of that re- 
turning tide of life, that had lulled for a few 
hours with tbe ebb of sleep. Then the heart of 
the man seemed to re-waken into agony; he 
shook before the faint cries of that starving 
child like an oak beneath a whirlwind; a wild 
expression danced within his eyes; he rose, 
and moved to and fro about the room with an 
uncertain gait. “ Bread! yes! bread, child!’ 
he cried. “I havenobread! Where should 
I get bread? Ask me for death, and I could 
give it; but bread !——” 

« Hush, Charles !” whispered the girl, and 
tried to soothe his frenzy, He turned, and 

azed at her fixedly. That night had made a 
E adul alteration. Beautiful sbe still was, 
exceedingly, but the low fever of hunger had 
preyed upon her cheek, and its faintness was 
heard in the soft cadence of her voice. ‘‘ My 
poor dear Agnes !” he cried, as though struck 
for the first time with the conseiousness of 
danger. 

«* And have you had no luck ?” 

« None,” he replied; “ I wentto Dorville’s 
factory in the morning, but he turned his back 


having alarge party, and the servants made 
the police drive me from the door. I tricd 
Corlon’s—I even went to the banker—but it 
was of no use; I wandered about the streets, 
in hopes of getting a horse to liold, or some job 
to do—but it was of no nse. I’ve done what 
man can do—I can’t do more—and liere I am. 
But,’’ he added after a pause, quickly and 
ficrcely, “ we won't go to the workhouse ! we'll 
die first V? 

Charles Dalton had seen better days, He 
had been overseer in a factory, and had mar- 
ried a farmer’s daughter. But he lost his 
situation, becanse he took part in a municipal 
election, contrary to the wishes of his em- 
ployer; and, becoming noted for his political 
opinions, was a doomed man. Overtaken by 
poverty, his wife unable to work froin failing 
health,—himself an unwilling idler,—he ap- 
plied for work in vain, Who would employ 
the mechanic who dared to think and act for 
himself? The curse followed him wherever he 
went; as the excommunicated of Catholicism 
were recognised even far from their homes, so 
with the excommunicated of monopoly. Driven 
to the last brink of despair, he sought assist- 
ance from the charities in his native town. 
They were numerous, extensive, and magnifi- 
cent—they were presided over by religious 
ladies, philantbropic burgesses, and devout 
clergymen—but tbey were not for him. They 
were for the fawning tools of wealth—those who 
had crooked their souls by bowing all their 
lives before the rich—they were not for the 
brave heart and the free mind. Two asylums 
alone stood open for him—the workhouse and 
the jail. 

Misfortune hadovertaken his wife’s relations; 
landlordism—low prices, but unlowered rents, 
unlowered taxes, unlowered tithes, had ruined 
the small farmer, and the workhouse was the 
only honourable refuge left to the outcasts of 
society. 

But the walls of that workhouse enclosed a 
living hell. Husband and wife were parted— 
consigned to their separate wards of hunger, 
fever, and contumely. Tbe wife, unaccustomed, 
even during their recent trials, to the hard- 
ships and sufferings she there experienced, died 
in giving birth to her first child, and Charles 
Dalton, with his infant boy, went forth again 
to battle with the world, broken-hearted, for- 
lorn, and desperate. 

Three years had elapsed. He had struggled 
on, his boy wasting under his eyes, at a period 
when the future bealth and strength, or disease 
and weakness of the man were to be founded. 
The sickly child of misery clung to its father 
like a withering weed beneath a blasted oak ;-— 
the gladness of childhood was not there—it 
never laughed or smiled—but the care of old 
age was printed on the thin face of infancy. 
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During that interval, an orphan sister had been 
thrown on the hands of Dalton by an unexpected 
death, and Agnes came to increase his sorrow 
by the aspect of a loved one’s sufferings. Agnes 
Dalton was fourteen years younger than her 
brother, being the offspring of a second mar- 
riage. She liad for a time assisted Charles by 
the earnings of her needle; hut the life of the 
sempstress is one of misery and discase——her 
health sunk rapidly, and at the time when 
she has been introduced to the reader, she was 
nnable to leave the wretched garret form- 
ing their dwelling-place—which Dalton had 
hitherto contrived to keep with difficulty to 
themselves, ang where her usefulness had be- 
come limited to attendance on his sick and 
starving child. 

As a last resort, Dalton had sought outdoor 
relief; he had stated his case to the parochial 
board, and they sent an overseer to examine 
into the trath of his statement. Dalton was at 
home when the official called; he did not like 
hig manner to his sister then; but prudence 
restrained his indignation. ‘The parish dignitary 
left, with a promise to consider the case, and 
lct theim know. He called again, in Dalton’s 
absence; and the tears and refusals of Agnes 
to accept assistance from tle parish revealed to 
her brother the attempted insult, and the vile 
conditions of relief offered by the representative 
of its charity, ‘The workhouse is but too often 
synonymous with the seraglio. The overscer 
came again—Dalton found him there when he 
returned, angered and desponding, from an un- 
availing search for work or help. He read what 
had passed in the pale face of his sister, and 
one blow sent the protector of the poor across 
ihe outraged threshold of the poor man’s home. 
But their hope of help or mercy from that 
quarter was for ever closed. 

On the morning, whose dawn we have already 
chronicled, brother and sister had not tasted 
food for six and thirty hours; the last crust, 
soaked in water, had been given to the child ; 
and nature was fast giving way beneath the 
long infliction, It was imperative that work 
and food should be procured that morning ; 
day by day Dalton had vainly sought employ- 
ment—day by day his little stock had dwindled 
—it vanished—and starvation—grim starvation 
and death stared them in the face in the midst 
of that city of plenty, inxury, and waste! 
Charles gazed upon’ his sister, and he felt not 
his own sufferings ; something must be done that 
day—but what? 

‘e We won’t go to the worklonse—we'll die 
first !” he repeated, as a terrible scene flashed 
across his mind—a scene that these chronicles 
may, perhaps, yet have occasion to divulge. 
“It is allof no usc,” he muttered. ‘* I’m worn 
out—I can try no more! Agnes, it’s timo to 
die!” and he sat down once more, rigid as 


stone, with his dying child in his arms, ” 


A noisy voice was heard scolding in the 
passage; its sharp tones kept ascending; and 
withont even the ceremony of a knock, a fat, 
red-faced dame, with yellow ribbands ina black 
lace cap, a large-patterned gown of rainbow- 
coloured chintz, and a halter of red-coral 
twisted twice round her neck, made her ap- 
pearance in the garret. 

“*So,’? she said, “as I thought! idling 
about, and living on other people’s patience. 
No moncy yet, I suppose! Do you fancy I let 
my rooms—and such a comfortable large room 
as this—for charity to such as you? Why, I 


could make twice the money for it, I only let 
it asa favour to anybody. Down with your 
rent, or out with you this morning.” 

In vain the wretched tenants of that misc- 
rable garret expostnlated with their imperious 
landlady. Agnes was too faint and ill to leave 
—the child was dying—Dalton prayed for only 
a few honr’s delay—he would make one last 
effort—but he had said the same so often—her 
patience, if ever she had possessed that quality, 
was long worn out; he pointed to his sister, 
whose hunger-weakened nerves strung to the 
keenest sensibility by vigil, fasting, and anxicty, 
could ill bear the scene. 

“Your sister !” cried the intruder; ‘‘a nice 
sister she may be! We're not such fools as you 
may take us for, Sister, indeed! It may be 
all very convenient to you, but such people 
shan’t stop in my house for another hour.” 

Scarcely were the words out of her mouth, 
ere, shrinking before the whirlwind of passion 
she had roused in Dalton, she hurried down the 


| stairs with all the speed her bulky frame ad- 


mitted; and it was, perhaps, well for her that 
another object riveted the attention of the fren- 
zied Dalton ; his sister had fallen senseless to 
the ground, beneath the mingled influence of 
excitement and exhaustion. 

With a pale cheek and an icy hand he bent 
over her. “ Not dead! not dead! my Agnes!’ 
he cried. “No! not happy yet! Great God! 
Sister! How much better were it, I should 
| let you die!”—but he took the cruel drops of 

water that should restore her to life—he 
bathed her temples—he moistened her lips— 
ishe lived—she smiled! Gently he laid her 
| on the bed, he placed tho water by her side— 
jand taking his child, pressed it against her 
breast, to cherish with -mutual warmth the 
expiring embers of life. Calmly, coldly, 
almost mechanically he went through his 
| task—then quitted the room, locking the door 
behind him, to guard the loved ones thathe left 
from insult and jntrusion, aud with afirm, mea- 
| sured step, he descended the stairs. “Life 
and death! Life and death!” he muttered as 
he crossed the garret’s threshold. “ Life and 
death! Life and death!” as the wild turmoii 
of the city smote him ori the housestep. 
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THE PAINTER OF FLORENCE, 


A DOMESTIC POEM. 


DEDICATED TO 


JULIAN HARNEY. 


Tris is the first time I have dedicated a 
work to an individual—it will probably be 
the last—becanse I bold that the pen should 
be devoted to the many, and because the 
perstualit¥ of praise is tov often as repre- 
heusible as the personality of ecnsiire. 

But to you, hiy déat friend, I feel it a duty 
to give the passing cheet of fellowship—as 
to one of a small band in the vanguard of 
the people, sturdy battlers with yet almighty 
wrong; looking to the future in the faith of 
the devotee, and warring against the present 
the strong fataliem of a eonscivus right. 

Alas! friend! you will givé more to the 
future, than the future will give to you—and 
the present is an antagoiist that strikes hard 
blows at our existence. Bunt the men who 
prepare the popular mind for the coming 
time are, truly, praetieal reformers — by 
revile those as enthusiasts who cannot look 
beyond the narrow circle of the day in 
whieh they live. Two pioneers are requisite 
—he who takes the level of the distant line, 
and he who removes the obstructions of the 
immediate path. Of what use arè your la- 
bours, if your level is wrong? If the mind 
is misdirected, of what use is the organisa- 
tion of a people’s power ? 

Proceed, then, on the path you have ehosen 
—and therefore it is I honour you, beeatse 
you have net let yourself be drawn aside 
from what conviction told you was your duty; 


THERE’s a mansion old ’mid the hills of the west, 

So old, that men know not by whom it was built; 

But its pinnacles grey thro’ the forest hoar 

Have glimmered a thousand years and more ; 

And many a tale of sorrow and guilt 

Would blanch the cheek, 

If its stones could speak . 

The secrets locked in its silent breast. 

Ita lords have been great in the olden day ; 

But the pride of their strength has been broken 
away: 

They e unknown in their native land, 

And their home has long past to a stranger-hand. 


because you have not feared to speak as 
boldly to the people, as to the people’s foes 
—beeause you have rot made them the God 
of your idolatry, but, irrespective of popu- 
larity, have ventured to perform the part of 
their truc friend—bhave had the courage to 
tell them of their faults—and because you 
have denounced, uot only the aristoeraciés 
of gold and land, but have dared to battle 
the aristocracy of democracy as well. It re- 
quires but little bravery to vituperate a 
class, or to inveigh against a system, as long 
as the opinion of the many is enshrining you: 
—the true bravery is to offend tgdinst that 
opinion when eonseléhee so commands. The 
prejndices of the poor are as great as the 
prejudices of the rieh—and all honour to 
the man who dares defy them. It re- 
quires but little honesty to resist the golden 
bribe of the monopolist — the far greater 
honesty is shewn in resisting the bribe 
of the shout and cheer—and calling down 
the thunder of popular indignation, too 
often awarded to that which should have 
won the approbation of an audience. Peo- 
ples have their flatterers as well as kings, 
Aceept, then, my dear Julian, the dedica- 
tion of the following pages,- as a tribute of 
respect, and as a mark of friendship, from 
Yours fraternally, 
ERNEST JONES. 


A cunning lawyer, who could feed 
Present want with future need, 

Had drawn the youth of their latest heir 
In the viewless mesli of his subtle snare. 
The careless boy he led astray 

With the lure of lust and the thirst of play ; 
With low companions bade him sit, 

Who spoke debauch, and éalled it wit ; 
His passions fanned—employed his purse, 
Took all lie had, and gave—their cursé. 
Then, when he’d run his fortune thro’, 
He sought in debt a fortune new, 

And, gambling high aud drinking hard, 
Threw down his acres, card by eard. 
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The lawyer watched his victim bleed, 
Secure in obit, bond, and deed : 

At first with humble means began 

The quick, obliging business-man ; 

But carefully picked up each stray feather 
Till he waa fledged for winter-weather, 
‘hen massed his sordid gains together 

And lent to him from whom, ’tis said, 

He once had begged his daily bread : 
Steadily opened pore by pore, 

With a feline lure and a winning word 
Like the flapping wing of the vampire-bird, 
And sucked —and sucked, till he bled no more: 
Then changed his tone in a single hour ; 
Sle felt, and he let him feel his power, 

Nor one poor drop of gold would fetch 

To slake the thirst of the perishing wretch ; 
But when he found he had sucked him dry, 
He turned his back and let him ‘lie. 


Then rose the lawyer from his chair ; 

Ordered his barouche and pair ; 

Drove down and ransacked every store ; 

Sealed every chest; locked every door ; 
Counted all things o’er and o’er: 

Acres, forests, manors, all— 

From the family-portraits that clung to the wall, 
To the old oak-chest in the servants’ hall. 


But, since it ever forms his way 

The frank and generous role to play, 
He takes a condescending tone, 

And kindly offers the widow lone 

„A few small rooms, for a passing day, 
“Tf the palace so lately all her own: 

But takes very good care that she cannot stay ; 
And tells the servants, old and grey, 
He’ll soothe their life’s unhoused decay : 
But carefully drives then all away, 
And bids behind them, evermore, 

His own Jean spaniels close the door. 


Now Devilson reaches his heart's desire, 

And takes his place as a couutry-squire 5 

But since his origin all can trace, ; 

Affects a pride in his origin base ; 

And since all in this land you may buy and sell, 

Is determined to buy a good name as well : 

He buysimuch, when he offers a five-pound reward 

To the slave who'll starve longest and labour 
most hard ; 

He buys more, when he bids a whole parish be fed 

On an annual banquet at two pence the head ; 

His character’s rising by rapid degrees, 

Till he pee a young saint at a chapel of ease,— 

When the bargain’s completed as soon as began, 

And he’s stamped a respectable, popular nian. 


He’s soon made Justice, and Sheriff in time ; 
And high, and still higher, determined to climb, 
Looks around for an anchor to stea'ly his life, 
And from a poor peer buys a termagant wife. 


The Lady Malice is tall and thin ; 

Her skin is of a dusky tan, 

With black hairs dotting her pointed chin ; 
She’s like a long, lean, bake man. 

Her virtue’s positively fierce ; 

Her sharp eyes every weakness pierce, 


Sure some inherent vice to find 

In every phase of human kind. ; 

The simplest wood, the meekest mien, 
She speekles with her venomed spleen, 
Construing to some thought obscene ; 
Shred by shred, ani bit by bit, 

With lewd delight dissecting it ; 

Till sin’s worst school is found to be 
Near her polluting purity. 

But ol ! beware how you approach hier ! 
No thorn so mangles an éncroacher ! 
She’ll lure you on, with easy seeming, 
To drop some hint of doubtful meaning, 
Then turn, as hot as fire, to shew 

Her virtue’s white and cold as snow; 
And, dragging you forth in a storm of laughter, 
Hurl the full weight of her chastity after. 
Such, no line is overdone, 

Is Lady Malice Devilson. 


Devilson’s thickset, short, and red; 

Nine-tenths of the man are his paunch and head; 
His hair is tufty, dense, and dark; 

His small eyes flash with a cold gray spark, 

W hose fitful glimmer will oft reveal 

When a flinty thought strikes on his heart of steel. 
He’s sensual lips and a bold hook-nose3; 

And he makes bimself felt wherever he goes; 
He’s stern to the rich, and he’s hard to the poor; 
But he’s wany a little, low amour; 

And their cost is small—for he culls them all 
From the Workhouse-yard andthe Servants’ Hall. 
šo Devilson lives with his titled bride; 

And the saintliest pity him more than chide ;— 
For they feel the full force of his married bliss! 
Oh! the peerage are more than avenged in this; 
Since, if he onee ruined an absentee race, 

She tortures him endlessly, face to face. 


Chance lately made me spend a day 
Jeneatlı their roof:—’twill well repay, 
Thro’ those old cloistered walks to stray, 
And float on Time’s still waves away 
Down History’s dim romantic coast; 
For the marks of many tides are there; 
And all is great, and grand, and fair-— 
Except my hostess, and my host. 


Twas after dinner:—Thro’ tle room 
The lamps diffused a golden gloom; 
From the side-board gleamed the plate; 
The fire glared sullen in the grate; 
Dark hung the draperies’ crimson fold 
Amid the oak framed pictures old; 
Bronzen forms of antique Greece 
Grouped the massy mantle-piece ; 

The crystal glimmered on the board, 
And glowed the tropie’s luscious hoard; 
While fruit and flower, with mimic stain, 
Blushed on thie fairy porcelain. 


The wind howled wintry thro’ the park, 
Aud, breaking on the far-off trees, 
Swung their leafless branches stark, 

Like wreck upon autumnal seas; 

And, now and then, a gust of rain 
Swept, pattering, o’er the window-pane, 
And then its distant sugh was heard 

As the storm alternate stirred 

And sobbed itself to rest again 
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Beside the fireplace tête-à-tête 

My host and I communing sate; 

The conversation ebhed to naught— 
He sauk in sleep, and I in thought; 
And then you would have smiled to see 
His red face settling gradually 

In his white stock’s ample fold, 

Like a sun in night fogs cold. 

He struggled oft—and took a sip— 
And pushed a word across his lip: 
Vain courtesy!—he gave a snore— 
Sank hack resigned—and all was o’er. 


Then to the panels roved my eye, 

Jn search of better company, 

Aud asked those paintings, nohly wrought, 
To tell me their creator’s thought; 

Then those pictures dim and grey 

Led miy fancy far away. 

Steel-clad knights, and hodiced dames 
Leaning thro’ their stately frames, 

With their cold, eternal gaze 

From the depth of other days. 


That stern, time-clouded race between 
A sliape of life and light is seen; 
Cherub-lips and angel-eyes— 

A paradise of smiles and sighs, 

But why that tone 

Of sorrow thrown 

O’er features made fer joy alone?— 


She was a child, and he was a child; 

What was ever too young or too old for love? 

But she was rich, and he was poor; 

What was ever too higli or too bold for love? 

And their love with their growth unconsciously 
grow, 

Till her kinsmen saw what themselves scarce 
knew. 

They were parted from that hour; 

He perished soon in a stranger land; 

They gave her no line from his faithful hand, 

And forced lier to walk with the young and gay, 

As slowly, slowly, she died away. 

But love has faith tho’ hate has power: 

That was the balm of the folding flower. 


And oft, in midnight’s mystic gloom, 

Her lover comes from his foreign tomb, 
And prays the God of day and night 

To send one beam of kind moonlight 

On the pictured wall of that hallowed room: 
Then breathes a sigh, so sad and deep, 

The household hear it in their sleep, 

And flits hack lonely to his doom. 


Slowly I turned from the face divine 
Of that buried rose of a ruined line, 
To where a canvass lured my eye 
From the narrow room and the clouded sky, 
Away and away, to Italy! p 
With its crested ripples sparkling; 
And its watery furrows darkling; 

. And its white sail like a swallow 
Darting over the hollow; 

And its sun iutensely bright; 

And its sea intensely hlue; 

And its crowds of lazy nations, 

With nothing on earth to do; 
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And its old cyclopean ruins,— 
Dust of empires dead,— 
Footprints of the giants, 

In which the pigmies tread; 

And its white domed cities lying 
With the faintest veil of haze, 
Like a dream of hoyhood visioned 
By the light of other days. 

And its olive-leaf scarce trembling, 
And its sky so pure and still; 

Not a frown from earth to zenith, 
Save oue small cloud on the hill. 
The olive-leaf scarce trembling— 
The cloud so small and fair; 

Just enough to say—the spirit 

Of a storm is watching there! 
Thro’ the forest’s leafy masses 
You might see how the current ran, 
As a thought in whispers passes 
‘thro’ the myriad tribes of nian ; 
And the cloud, like Jupiter’s eagle 
Lovking down on his old Rome, 
Perched waiting on his mountain 
Till the thunderday shall come.— 
A Laurel in the foreground, 

Lone and witlicring, 

For ever stands expectant 

Of its unreturning spring ; 

And a painter lies beneath it, 
With his hrush and palette near, 
Catching Truth’s white inspiration, 
Like light in a prism clear, 

And throwing it back in Fancy’s 
Rich-tinted atmosphere. 


An army’s homeward march 
Crowds up yon glorious arch, 
While, towering in victorious might, 
Centring all the picture’s light, 

The veteran Leaders wait 

The elders of the state : 

For down the far-seen road 

A joyous throng have flowed ; 
Some, ou wings of hope and fear, 

In search of the loved and uear, 
Have flown on in advance : 

Their eyes despairing cast 

Thiro’ the thick ranks mounting fast, 
Seeing none 

Till they see the one, 

And fly to rest 

Ou his faithful hreast : 

Weeks in palsying terror sped, 
Nights of agony, days of dread, 
Racking hours that weigh like years, 
Thousand thoughts, aud hopes, and fears, 
All summed ina single moment, 
And told in a siugle glance. 


And, thro’ that living surge, 

The battle’s wrecks emerge : 

Slowly their conirades hear them 

To the graves the loved prepare tlem , 
But they joiu the triumph ey gave 
To the city they died to save ! 

And, where that solenin line draws near, 
Silent sinks the exulting cheer, 

And inward drops the chidden tear : 
The ground Tai driuk it never ; 

It shall lie on the heart for ever ; 

And all around they keep 
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A reverend silence deep, ,, . 
For they think it sin fo weep. 


Aud as I wondered stil! ; 

At the painter’s matchless skill, 
That work of buriéd genius, _ 
With its mingled light and shade, 
And its beauty’s silent magic, 
This tale of old eonveyed. 


— 


At Florence in the dark ages, 
When Florence alone wak briglit, 
(She has left on her marble pages 
Her testament of light ;) 


At Florence in the dark ages, 

When Florence alone was free, 
She rose, in the pride of her sages; 
ike the snn on a troubled sea;) 


While yet as an ark she drifted 
Ou the Earth's barbarian flood, 
And the wreck of the Arts uplifted 
From the deluge of human blood ; 


Where many a feat of glory 

And deed of worth wére done, 
From the links of hér broken story 
I've saved to the world this onë : 


iem 


Round Florence the tempests are clouding ; 
The mountains a deluge have huried ; 
For the tyrants of nations are crowding 
To blot that fair light from the world. 


Like vultures that sweep from the passes 
To come to the feast of the dend, 

In black, heavy, motionless masses 
Their mighty battalions are spread, 


Tis eve : and the soldiers of Florence 

To meet them are marching amain : 
The foe stand like Ocean awaiting 

The streatnièt that glides o'er the plain. 


Then the blood of the best and the raves 
Had poured like the rain on the sod,— 

But the spirit of night stood between them, 
Pruclaiming the truce of their God, 


It touches the heart of the tyrant— 
It gives him the time te repent 5-— 
The morn on the mountain has rset ! 
The hour of salvation is spent ! 


The multitudes break into motion, 

The trumpets are stirring dhe food — 
Au islet surrounded by ocean, 

The ranks of the citizens stoort. 


But the vanguard is Vatour atd Glory ; 
The phalanx is Freedom and Right ; 
The leaders are Howour and Duty : 
Are they soldiers te fail in the fight ? 


Then, hail to thee ! Fietertce the featlers 
And, hail to thee! Fidfente the fair! 


Ero the mist from the meuntein bas taped, | 
} What a triumph RON shall be neh t 


The day that in heaven is burning 
Is the brightest a hero may know— 
For it lights back the seldier SLE 
To the home he has saved from the fos. 


Tis the day that a reconipense renders 
For service past recompense great— 

And proud to its gallant defenders, 
Thus speak the elect of the state : 


“ The hearts that now greet thee, shal] meulder 
“ The breath that now hails thee, shall feet; 


“ Leaf by leaf, from thy garland, the laurel 
“ Shall mix with the dust at thy feet. 


“ But poesy, painting, and seulpture. 


& Survive with imperishing charms— 
Then glory to glory !—a triumph 
“* Of art to the triumph of arms. 
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“ Three years for the task ehall be granted, 
“ And great be the vactor’s reward ; 

“ Praises, and riches, and nonour 
“To painter, and sculptor, and bard.” 


Then loudly cheered the applauding throng, 
And thrilled each child of art and song: 
But ’mid the crowd was one, whose sou 
Had long sighed vainly for a goal ; 

Men counted him a dreamer ;—dreams 
Are but the light of clearer skies, 

Too dazzling te our naked eyes; 

And when we catch their flashing beams, 
We turn aside, and call them dreams ! 
Oh! trust me !—every truth that yet 

In greatness rose and sorrow set, 

That time to ripening glory uurst, 

Was called an tdle dream at first! 


And so he passed thro’ want and ill, 

And lived neglected and unknown ¢. 

Courage he lackéd not—neither skill— 
| But that fixed impulse of the wil 

That guides to faus, and gux ne. 

And opportunity ne'er smued, 


| Without which, genius’ rovel child 


Is but a king withous a throne. 


And sad, indeed, hig youtti bad bēdas 
Had love not wound its flowers hetweer, 
And helped him life’s harsh griefs to bear, 
By grafting them or a gentler eare, 

Shall art’s own votaries live unloving ? 
Docile to an impulse true, 

He, who thinks the beautiful, 


| Shall feel it too. 


And thus the eS young artist doved 
And wooed a loving mah : 
Her father was an artisan 
Who plied a steady trade, 
And bowed before no mertal man, 
For he lived by what be madag 
Altho’ his labour’s price bagan 
| Fo shrink as his strength decayed, 
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He songht not riches, rank, or fame ; 

But too much he himself had borne 

In hunger, positive pain, and scorn, 

To let his daughter feel the same ; 

And he had said that very morn, 

When timidly the suitor came— 

“ To the ranks of the brave in the marches go ! 
* And carve a fortune from the foe ! 

* Or let me see thee at the loom 

“When the shuttle rings in the merry room ! 

“ Do anything !—but hang no more 

“ Like an idle soul at my daughter’s door. 

* Go! and God speed ! and make thy way ! 

“ Return in happier hour and say : 

<T strove the strife, and I won the day. 

“ And take my child ! and my blessing as well, 
* But now—till then, or for ever—farewell !” 


He heard the words with reverence due 3 

He owned them wise, and felt them true: 
But his arm’s too weak to grasp the blade ; 
Nor can he stoop to a plodding trade : 

Why blame him ?—we’re what God has made, 
And he turned him, sick in heart and will 
That fortune and he had been matched so ill. 


"Twas then he heard the statc’s deerce, 
Like the trumpet that sounds to a victory : 
He starts from the spot, an altered man 

For the goal’s revealed and the race began ! 


Then ardours uew illume his eyes, 

And visions proud come thronging fast ; 
In dreams he sees his labour rise ; 

In dreams he grasps his labour’s eee 3 
Alas ! in dreams time’s treasure flies, 
And the first short year has past. 


He trembles at the new-year cliime, 

And tries to grasp its fleeting prime: 

In feverish haste 

An outline’s traced,— 

Each new-born fancy seems sublime : 

He rushes burning in thie air, 

To vent the expanding ardour there: 

But doubt comes on and brings despair, 

And all that morning-promise fair 

Has left the cancelled canvass bare 

Ere evenings shadows climb. 

As swift the rapid sketches rise, 

As swift the glowing triumph dies, 

As light and shade alternate hies 

O’er skies of April-time. 

And moments come, when cold dismay 

Had bade for ayc—the labour stay : ; 
But the thought of his love like a golden chain, 
Drew him back, ever back, to his task again. 


And, as they pass, each Sabbath day, 
By the spot where he waits on the churchward- 


way, 
Colder and colder the father grew : 
The maiden smiled on a love so true,— 
But her tears were many, her smiles were few. 
And weeks roll on, and mouths flit o’er, 
And still the mighty work’s to do: 
While fever, eating to the core, 
Shines his transparent pulses thro’, 
Aud paints insidious, streak by streak, 
With death’s romance his flushing cheek, 


"Twas on an eve of autumn pale 

That first he felt his strength to fail. 
The sun o’er Spain had shone its last 5 
The leaves around were falling fast ; 
The western clouds were turning grey ; 
And Earth and Heaven seemed to say : 
“ Passing away! Passing’away P’ 


A wild conviction smote his mind : 
And if unbidden sorrows blind 

Onc moment, eyes that still descry 

In life so much that’s worth a sigh, 
The weaker mood remained not long, 
And left him strangely calm and strong. 


The second year has flown away, 

And shorter grows the wintry day : 

But ever-toiling, unremitting, 

At his task the painter’s sitting ; 

Undisturbed by hope or fear ; 

Steady, conscious, calm, and clear ; 

For angels warn him every night, 

To labour while ’tis still life-light. 

And is it Death, whose solemn hand, 

Fettering fancy’s rebel-band, 

And lifting up his spirit high, 

Has touched it with sublimity ? 

Oh ! say not so ! the young are strong, 

And bravely speeds the work along, 

And Love’s soft thrill, and fame’s proud feeling 

Possess a wondrous power of healing. 

And weeks roll on,—and months flit o’er ; 

The work is speeding more and more ; 

And rivals who, with smiling eye 

Had watched the lest time hurrying by, 

Now croak their raven prophecy 

And sneering of his progress ask : 

But pain and grief their magic trying, 

Hope and fame-his heart inspiring, 

Love its godlike power supplying, 

Sit by the canvass untiring: 

ey deepen the shade, and they heighten the 
ight , 

They force on the work with invincible might ; 

They toil thro’ the day, and they think thro’ the 
night : : 

Are they workmen to fail at the task 2 


Then, hail to thee ! Florence the great ! 
And, hail to thee ! Florence the fair ! 
Ere the last sheaf of autumn is gathered, 
What a triumph of Art shall be there: 


The bells iu Florence are ringing all ; 

The third year has come to its close ; 
The Elders have met in the judgment-hall, 
And swelling the sound of their festival, 


Thro’ the city the multitude flows, 


Within his narrow chamber high 

The student waits the fated hour: 
Tis long since, ’ueath a freer sky, 

He felt the sun, or braved the shower, 
Toil kept him there—and now ’twas o’er, 
He had the heart and strength no more, 


From the casement might be seen, 
The o’erhangiug houses breach between, 
A distant span of country green: 
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And, on that strip of earth and sky, 

Unswerving hung his lightless eye 5 

And as the hours, slow-wandering by, 

With heavy stroke returning eame, 

They shook thro’ his thin and tremulous frame 

As autumn blasts, with boisterous eall, 

May shake the leaf that is near its fall. 

Their iron tongues seemed all to say: 

© Mie thee away ! Hie thee away ! 

€ Thou has landedt hy treasure seeure from the 
wave 3 

“ Thyself, thou bold swimmer! thou shalt not 
save.” 


But ere the morning’s midward hour 

Had brouglit the sun round the eastern hill 

To touch the pale, unopened flower 

That drooped upon his window sill, 

A gentle hand tapped on his chamber door— 
And a soft voieeealled :—’tis the voice of Lenore! 
Spirit of Light ! before passing the grave ! 
Angel of Life ! art thou eome to save ? 

She knew the hours were hard to bear, 

That the heart will fail and the spirit break 
When life, and more than life’s at stake— 

And had wou on her father to bring her there : 
But he sat him down, 

With a silent frown, 

Half angered to deem he had been so weak. 


The painter’s faee with a smile is bright 

As he reads his hope in the maiden’s eyes ; 

But her cheek turns pale as the lustre dies, 

Till it hangs on his lip like the mournful light 

On a wreek that may sink ere the proud sunrise. 

And his faney was busy again within 

ooe how much better his work miglit have 
een, 

ie a light brought there, and a shade thrown 
ere, 

“Twas well that he had not the eanvass near, 

For the painters, then, were Despair and lear. 


But hark ! a sound on the silenee steals ! 

*Tis a shout—a shout in the distanee peals ! 

it gathers—it deepens—it rolls this way !— 

“ Lenora !—Haste to the easement say !— 
“Tis finished !—but—who has won the day y 


Near and more near 

Is the loud acclaim : 

You eould almost hear 
The vietorious name : 

“ They eome ! by the beat 
é Of their flooding feet ! 


t Now '—now—they are reaching the end of the 
street !”? 


The maiden’s heart is fluttering wild— 
And eyeu the father arose from his seat 
And stood by his chill, 
But ineredulous smiled : 
“ There’s a way to the left. 
A the square.’? 

A gorad !—right onward !—they pause not 
‘ And tho senators pass 
“ Thro’ the multitude’s mass ! 


** Searee three door th 
sanne i? ors ott—they come !—they 


They will turn to 
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The maiden has sunk from the window-side :— 
’Tis past a fear '—’tis past a doubt! 

There’s a stir within—there’s a rush without— 
They mount the stair—the door flies wide— 
Oh! joy to the lover! and joy to the bride! 

The eldest of the train advanees : 

In his hand the garland glances; _ 
(Jold—preeious—glittering to the sight; 

Pledge of hopes that are still more bright, 

For love is wreathed in its leaves of light! 


They call him :—is their voiee unheard? 
He rose not—as in duty bound; 
He bowed not—as they gathered round; 
They plaeed the garland on his head :— 
He gave no thanks—he spoke no word— 
But slowly sunk like a drooping flower 
Beneath the weight of too full a shower: 
The Painter of Florenee was dead! 


To the altar high they bore him; 
And they hung his labour o’er him, 
That in one short triumph’s breath 
Gaye immortality and death, 


Theeur ious erowd soon melt away; 

But evening dusk and morning grey 

Beliold one constant votary there : 

Does she eome for praise? does she stay for 
prayer? 

Alas! she joins not the ehoral strain, 

And the rosary hangs by her side in yain. 


Long years passed by, and thro’ them all 

The painting hung on the old ehurel wall, 

Long years!—but few of their sum had flowu 

When the maiden sunk ’neath the cold church- 
stone. 


ae when Florenee bad fallen and bowed the 

<nee 

To the golden pride of the Medici, 

Then prinees and bisliops and cardinals tore 

From her temples and trophies their eoveted 
store; 

And hung on the wall 

Of their selfish hall, 

wE was meant for the eyes and the hearts of 
all. 

Thus past the picture from hand to hand, 

Till it wandered away to a eloudy land, 

And I found it lost in the barren-gloom 

Of a country gentleman’s dining-roomi. 


Then me—thought that the form ’neath the 
withered tree 

From its blighted laurel appealed to me; 

And that I eould read in its earnest eyes 

The spirit of thoughts like these arises : 


The earth may take the body, 
Consuming what it gave : 

But God said to the spirit— 
“Thou shalt not see the grave!” 


Upon his eanvass pages, 
he painter throws his heart : 
Yet England’s barbarous nobles 

Have buried living art, 
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Far scattered in dull mansions, | 
With none to see and taste, 

Its erystal springs lie hidden 
In Mammon’s golden waste. 


If Poets write for nations, 
Free as shines the sun, 

fhe Painter and the Seulptor 
Have never wrought for one. 


As well might Byron’s Harold, | 
In one dark folio kept, | 
Tn one man’s sordid chamber 
Thro’ endless years have slept. 


The treasures on your panels, 
And down your galleries spread, 
Are heartless robberies praetised 
On the living and the dead. 


Is it for this, that on one work 
My soul’s whole energy I cast ? 

Thought ! ardour! feeling ! hope ! and joy! 
And gave my life at last ! 


Go ! stranger! rouse the sons of thought ! 
Go ! tell them far and near ! 

And take me! take ine to the world ! 
Or make the world eome here ! 


THE HISTORY OF A DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT, 


COMPILED FROM 
THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


CHAP. IL 


THE STREET. 


Tore was a rare turmoil in the streets of 
the old city. The bells were ringing a multi- 
tndinous anthem. The sound of pcaling 
bands was heard from every side. Flags waved 
from the windows, draperies flowed from the 
haleonies, festoons of flowers stretehed from 
house to house. Processions were filing down 
the pavement in the official garb of municipal 
dignity, or the quaint devices of a local club. 
Anon the steady tramp of a military march 
was heard-~and with beautiful precision the 
long lines glided glittering throngh the multi- 
tude—and in the distance, where the masses 
seemed densely wedged, an undulating plain 
of human heads, like a torrent of fire rolling 
majestically across them—the plumes and 
helmets of the euirassiers flashed gloriously 
beneath the sun of June. ‘The shops shone with 
heaped up riebes—and shining chariots, drawn 
by prancing eoursers, seemed impatiently to 
slacken speed in the thick wedge of gaily 
dressed Galas Sead ig wealth, and 
uty held their festival. 
ie lis Dalton foreed his way through the 
erowd with frenzied eagerncss—he eounted 
the moments—they were precious—he still held 
the key firmly clutched in his hand, as 
though with that key he held the life of his 
sister and his ehild. He passed onward, as 
if with some fixed purpose, towards some 
fixed point—and yet he was unconscions 
anne he was aces He flowed on with 
the many—whom some great attraction secmed 
to draw all in one direction—the easual 
speetators would have taken him for one 
of the holiday-folks, only more eager than 
tho rest to see tle anticipated sight. He 
passed by splendid wealth, and squalid 
misery—but not one pulse of 


in all those hearts for the great misery that 
was racking his, 

At length, his vacant gaze assumed a fixed 
intensity—his eye had evidently met some ob- 
ject that riveted his utmost attention. He had 
reeognised his old master in the crowd. With 
the strength of despair renerving his emaciated 
frame—he trode through every obstaele, and 
stood by his side—by the side of the man who 
nad hunted him down—who had caused the 
death of nis wife, and was now eausing that of 
his remaining dear ones, The blood boiled in 
his temples—but he eontrolled his passion, and 
begged, most humbly begged the merchant for 
assistanee. But the inereliant was too busy— 
he was a member of the eorporation, and was 
hurrying on to partake in the approaehing cere- 
mouial, But Dalton was importunate. He 
felt it was his last chance. He knew life eonld 
not be prolonged much beyond that hour, if 
assistanee were not rendered those he left. He 
was more and inore urgent—his expostulation 
grew louder—the best years of his life had been 
wasted in ereating the wealth of that man to 
whom he now sued—one moment stolen from 
pride and vanity, one small dole from all those 
riches, would save lives, oh! how precious 
and. how dear! ‘he merchant pressed for- 
ward—he was escaping—the brain of the ont- 
cast swam—he laid his hand on the merheant’s 
shoulder—-who had already threatened with 
the police. “ What! begging in the streets!” 
cried a hoarse voice behind him. He turned 
—it was the parish overseer! The merchant 
gave him in charge, 

“They're dying! I must go back! They re 
dying!” shrieked the outeast. But the hands 
of the police were on him, and with alook of 


sympathy beat | devilish Triumph the overseer showed he was 
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requiting the remembered blow. “ They 
were too dainty for the workhouse when alive 
—but we must bury them when dead!” 
chuckled the latter. i 

` In a moment the police were dashed aside—- 
and with the key in his clenched hand, Dal- 
ton stood over the prostrate form of the in- 
sulter. It was the work of an instant, but as 
swiftly he was stricken down in turn—at the 
blow of the baton the blood streamed from the 
deep cleft in his head—there was a struggle 
and a turmoil on the spot—the rich merchant 
was assisted to his carriage by cager and ob- 
scquious fricnds—suddenly the decp booming 
of artillery shook the ground—all eyes were 
drawn in a differentdirection—a stretcher was 
hastily procured—the ghastly and motionless 
form of the outcast was hurried out of sight, 
as an unscemly object—the crowd opened to 
let it pass, and turned away with disgust—but 
speedily their aspect brightened—a man, aud 
woman, and two little children had appeared 
on the distant platform of the railway station, 
all praised their rosy looks and pretty faces ; 
a glittering train followed in their wake—mar- 
tial ranks presented arms as they lined the 
crowded streets—“God save the queen!” 
pealed from a hundred bands—loud cheers 
rattled from the fat ribs of the sturdy traders 
—the royal party entered the attendant car- 
riages—the. escort flitted by, the chariots glit- 
tered past—there was a sea of waving hand- 
kerchiefs, and plumes, and flags; a furnace of 
glittering helmets, bayonets, and sabres; a 
Tong concert of acclamation, drowning the 
gay strains of festal music—all was smiles 
and bows, and joyous recognition ;—there 
scemed no cloud to mar that living sunshine; 
——albeit, the royal wheels rolled on the very 
stones where the outcast’s blood lay wet, and 
clung around them—albeit, the factory slaves 
hovered in dense masses, silent and gloomy, 
on the skirts of the gay throng, framing the 
gaudy picture with dark British oak,—yet 
nothing dimmed the bright smile of royalty— 
and the meteoric pageant flitted away like 
some exhalation from a fairy world.—The 
lines of the spectators werc broken, the guards 
and barriers disappeared, and the sombre 
multitude of the poor came pouring in, like 
the fresh actors of a future destiny. 

Trampled beneath their feet might have 

been seen, a kcy lying on the pavement, near 
some marks of blood. 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE STUDY. 


Simon De Brassier paced up and down his 
study. It was the morning of the Royal 
visit. 

“Curse it,” he cried, stopping impatiently, 
and crumpling a letter cease in his hand— 
‘the scoundrel won’t give me a single six- 
pence! 


A despicable wretch, of no use upon the wide 
earth, except to drag his rickety carcase 
through a miserable existence! Curse it! 
what accident has, preserved him alive, to 
keep me starving?” 

Thus spoke Brassier of his elder brother. 
True it is,the extremes destroy the affections, 
the extremes of poverty and riches—of civi- 
lizafion—I had almost said of barbarism— 
but no! it is civilisation that destroys the 
heart too often—nature still feels, and that 
most kindly, in the breast of the untutored, 
misnamed “savage.” Ah! There are no bar- 
barians in the Pacific as bad as those to be 
found in the great capitals of modern 
Europe. 

Brassier was the younger son of a far- 
descended, though not a titled family. Its 
head, Walter de Brassier, was in possession 
of landed property to the amount of seven 
thousand pounds per annum. He kept his 
hounds and hunters, though he never 
hunted ; he had his pinery, though he dared 
not taste its fruit; he stored his cellar, 
though his physicians would not allow him to 
drink his wine; he hadhis opera box,though he 
had no taste for music ; he kept his mistress, 
though he had no passions to gratify. He had 
all these things, because it was customary to 
have them. His grooms were the chief en- 
joyers of his stud—his gardeners had the 
benefit of his pinery; his servants rioted on 
his cellar; his opera box was for his syco- 
phants—and his dearest friend had the 
benefit of his mistress. There was no par- 
ticular vice in him—but he was the en- 
courager of vices in others. Unconsciously, 
perhaps to himself—for his brain was a 
blauk, and his, body a dull, weak, sickly 
mechanism. ‘The people hated him — the 
poor envied his riches—in their eyes he was 
represcnted as a monster of excess, rioting in 
sin and luxury. He was pictured as some 
huge modern ogre, who, reckless of the 
misery around him, inflicted deathwounds on 
society. Poor soul! he was but bhe creature of 
circumstance! He was what his father had 
made him—they had transmitted the blood 
weakened by excess, and- exhausted by vice 
—thcy had transmitted the brain whose in- 
heritance was not to think—whose privilege 
it was to despise the thoughts of others, 
They had placed him in a false social position, 
and not given him the sense to appreciate it, 
or the strength to extricate himself. Thus 
the individual obtained the obloquy, due to 
the system only. Poor soul! he was to be 
pitied, as much as those who suffered be- 
neath his influence. The real criminals were 
the men who upheld him: the things that 
fatten on the ulcers of society. The grooms 
and footmen, and parasites, who in their 
several grades are fostered by his prodigality; 
who, shunning healthy, hardy toil, divest 


How I should like to throttle him! | themselves of their manhood, creep before 
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the wayward whims of a sickly being, that 
they may live in comparative idleness—and 
with a pride far greater than their master’s, 
look down upon the honest ranks of stern, 
rough-handed labour. These are the traitors 
to their own order, who turn their fratricidal 
hands against the men who would elevate 
them—but on the condition—he that will 
not work, ncither shall he eat. 

Between Simon de Brassier and his elder 
brother there had been a long and deepening 
enmity. Simon had been the child of a 
second union--his father in old age having 
married a farmer’s daughter. Slighted by 
his high-born kindred he became the black- 
sheep of the family. Wilful and energetic by 
nature, shunning no exertion for the objects 
of his desire, he was utterly incapable of 
steady application. Above the usual sta- 
ture, eminently handsome, his regular Gre- 
cian features, and his black and brilliant eyes 
had a fascination that attracted the beholder 
—but the physiognomist would tracc a cold- 
ness in them, like the hollow glitter of ice, 
from under which the subsiding stream has 
shrunk, It looks fair—rely on it, and it will 
break beneath you. As a younger son he had 
been cut off without a shilling. Destined for 
the army, he was obliged to resign his sword 
to prevent a disgraceful dismissal. Entered 
at the bar—he paid no attention to his pro- 
fession—driven by pressure of circumstances 
to seek practice, he had obtained one or two 
cases—but having made no preparation, 
broke down in court, and ruined his career. 
Since then, he had been a gentleman at large 
—living on his friends and relatives. And, 
truth to say, they had not treated him badly 
—his brother had entered him at the bar, 
and supported him therc—since then he had 
extended much assistance—he had even 
paid his debts—not, indced from love, but 
for the honour of the family (too often the 
only tie that links the rich together.) In 
return he had mct nothing but hatred. No 
great thanks were duc, certainly—but the 
only crime of Walter, in the eyes of his 
brother, was, that he was his senior, possessed 
of all the property. When he could extract 
no more from that quarter, Simon turned to 
his friends, and gaily, in chatting, borrowed a 
little of one, a littlo of another—he never 
troubled himself about repayment, besides 
which he occasionally employed his pen (one 
of the most brilliant and caustic) in writing 
for the leading journals of the day—but 
always under a feigned name, for it would 
have damaged his position in fashionable 
life, to have been supposed connected with 
the press. He always advocated the side of 
aristocracy, and his philippics against the 
democratic movements and thcir advocates 
were some of the most cutting, and, in many 
instances the most deservedly inflicted. In 
addition to these resources, he got into debt, 
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| on the strength of his family name, and so he 
managed to linger on, floating for a few years 
on the surface of society. Vices, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, he had few, at 
least, of those that may be designated pas- 
sions. He drank not—he cared not for 
women—he was abstemious in his table-and, 
though he gambled, it was not because he 
liked it. He went to the gaming table when 
his funds were low, as a last resort: he did it, 
in a cold, systematic, business-like way—he 
chose his men well first, he chose those men 
in the right hour, he was skilful and clear- 
headed, and he generally won. Withal, his 
resources often failed him—and, at times, he 
was very poor. Poverty is a very relative 
condition. Some people are poor on ten 
thousand per annum. Riches and poverty 
are determined by the wants of the individual 
—those wants are determined by the con- 
ventionalities of society. Brassier was, ac- 
cording to those conventionalities, very poor. 
He was the member of an expensive club— 
he kept a pair of saddle horses and a groom 
—he lodged in an elegant quarter of the 
town—but he often went without his dinner, 
owed his groom his wages—(board-wages, 
had it not been for which, the groom might 
sometimes have gone without his dinner too) 
—and though credit supplied him with cloth- 
ing, saddlery, and minor details—the dashing 
aristocrat was often obliged to decline a din- 
ner party, not having the shillings requisite 
to pay for his conveyance. It was a fact that 
once, before he had been constrained to give 
up his private cab, he was forced to turn back 
half way from a friend’s house, because,when 
arriving at the turnpike, not having funds of 
his own, and having depended on his tiger to 
satisfy the demand of the toll-collector, the 
latter, either maliciously, or unavoidably, did 
not liquidate the claim. De Brassier was, 
therefore, poor. Pressed by circumstances, 
he had lately, when he had been more straight- 
ened than ever, committed some acts, the 
morality of which was more than question- 
able; and the secret of which was not well 
kept. Of late he had catered for a band of 
gamblers, all men of family, who systemati- 
cally played into each others hands. His duty 
was to procure rich dupes to be plucked, en- 
tice them to those places where they should 
meet the well-born sharpers, without suspi- 
cion, and induce them to play. Brassici’s 
losses (if any) were to be compensated, and a 
certain share out of the profits was to be his. 
This proved a very luciative plan; a plan 
that royalty erc now has patronised, and been 
tho gainer by.* But, certain suspicions get- 


* A famous royal personage, uow dead, used to 
make his friends wear large bright steel buttons, in 
which he could see reflected the cards they held ;— 
another, haying previously arranged who should win 
used to bet with the company upon the game, an 
thus raise funds to pay his tailor’s bills. 
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ting abroad, the noble band decamped to a 
place where they were less known, and Bras- 
sier, thrown on his own resources, gambled 
to retrieve himself, with more anxiety, and 
therefore with less judgment than usual. He 
had lost deeply, and almost irremediably. 
His honour was at stake. He had given his 
note-of-hand—it was overdue—it had become 
the talk of the clubs. His appeal to his 
brother had met the repulse above recorded. 

Under the pressure of circumstances he had 
cast around for new means of support. He 
was 33—life was passing —he was very ambi- 
tious, his ambition was the shadow of his 
pride, and he felt more indignant with the 
world than dissatisfied with himself, that he 
waa still, at his time of life, a stray waif 
tossed upon the torrent of society. He 
could not sit down to a steady, plodding 
occupation ; he was more than ever unfitted 
for it, by his long-accustomed habits. He 
had, therefore, of late, directed his attention 
to something that should open a field for his 
energies, at tho same time that it required, 
as he thought, merely desultory action. He 
had turned a politician, A great movement 
was fermenting in the country; the whole 
substrata of society wero heaving upwards; 
every institution tottered on its now unstable 
site; the raw material of revolutions was 
being quickened, and forming itself into the 
shapes of future dominance. He had his cye 
on this; his instincts and inclinations led 
him to his own order, and he wrote a letter 
to the leaders of the aristocratic party, offer- 
ing his services for the maintenance of their 
cause, Those services, as already evidenced, 
were far from valueless, but, since then, he 
had damaged his character materially. Aris- 
tocracy is very particular as to the character 
of its advocates (recklessness in this respect 
is one of the many faults democracy is guilty 
of); aristocracy never, if it can be avoided, 
places its cause in vulnerable hands (demo- 
cracy allows one of its leaders to vilify the 
other, forgetting that, all the time, it is the 
cause that is being vilified in the eyes of the 
world.) From these reasons the overtures of 
Brassier were declined, and their repetition 
met with a contemptuous silence. 

Brassicr never could forgive an insult —an 
injury ho might forget, an insult never, 

He was in this mood, pacing his study— 
on the morning of the royal pageant—haying 
just perused his brother's answer, when his 
servant brought him another letter. It was 
an intimation that, since the gambling trans- 
action, it would be advisable that he should 
withdraw himself from his club (the most 
fashionable of those numerous centres of idle- 
ness and dissipation)—and that, if he did 


not act upon this hint within a week’s time, | 
he would have his name erased from the! 


books. 
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‘ Curse them ! he cried,” and crumpled that 
letter with the other. 

‘Pleasant news! Pleasant news! eh!”— 
said a little man, in a shabby genteel coat, who 
had been sitting in the corner, witha shabby 
genteel air, glancing over the columns of a 
paper at the varying countenance of Brassicr 
—lhis restless cunning little eyes never fixed 
for a moment on the same object. ‘Sorry I 
can’t put you in better humour by the news 7 
bring you.” 

‘“ Whats that?” said Brassier, stopping 
sharply. 

“ They won’t wait—they say if you don’t pay 
they'll put an execution in.” 

“Ruin! my credit would be destroyed, and 
never had I more need of it than now. Death ! 
tho thieves!’’ (Robbers generally call those 
whom thoy have plundered, robbers, when they 
try to recover their own.) ‘The thieves !— 
the grasping, usurious, money grubbing thieves! 
I'll disappoint them! T'I) be off to the conti- 
nent! eurse that club—my brother—the tailor 
—the peerage—d seize them all—IIl dis- 
appoint them !” 

The lawyer, MeQuill, who had a large 
claim on Brassier himself, and who was fearful 
of losing all chance of payment, if his creditor 
poe driven to extremities—tried to encourage 

im, 

“Never mind! never mind! things might 
be worse than this—yon could save your effects 
—you know—without a public exposure, by 
assigning them all to me.” 

“TI see you d--——first !” was the brief 
reply of McQuill’s client, “So! so! All’s 
over now—I can maintain my position no 
longer !” he continued in an under tone. “ This 
is no longer the place for me! curse it! What 
am I todo! Thirty-three years !—no position! 
no friends! no prospects!—What was my 
father about—why did he not make me rich— 
why did he not make me belong to a profession 
and practise it—my brother—cursc the whole 
world!” 

“ Do you know”’—said McQuill, anxious to 
prevent any sudden resolution—‘‘do you know 
the news? There’s to be a great turn-out of all 
the factory workers—and anticipations are en- 
tertained of an emeute on occasion of the royal 
visit this day ?” 

‘« Are there indeed !’’—replied Brassier, ab- 
sently, adding with a languid smile,”—I wish 
they’d burn the tailors and the club, and Stan- 
ville Hall—and——” 

“ Hush ! nonsense !” said the man of law. 
“It will bea brilliant pageant after all—are 
you going ?—look at the preparations !’’ and 
he handed the paper to his client. ‘‘ As to the 
tailor, don’t make yourself uneasy—lI’ll see 
him—TP1 talk to him—he threatened to put an 
execution in to morrow—but I’]l stave it off 
—and something may turn up.’’ 

Mechanically Brassier had taken 


the 
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paper—and glanced his eye over its con-|down through the closed windows of th® 


tents :—it expatiated on the probability of a 
hostile demonstration—and announced that 
placards were circulated, calling a meeting 
of the unemployed for the very day of the 
royal pageant. 

Meanwhile the attention of the reader be- 
came fixed upon the page—he scarce heard the 
running accompaniment of McQuill. 

“The tailor swears that he will seize your 
horses, if you don’t pay him, at least some- 
thing on account. You had best do some- 
thing—and then all will be right—if you 
were personally to go to your brother——’’ 

Suddenly Brassier burst into a fit of im- 
moderate and excited laughter, to the aston- 
ishment of the lawyer. “Confound you all! 
clubs, tailors, brothers, and attorneys! Ha ! 
ha! go to that rascal—tell him to wait two 
days—and I will satisfy him. Put him off 
at any risk! d’ye hear !” 

“ But, surely, you don’t mean to abscond?” 

“Abscond! not I! No, no, I was a fool 
just now! What! shall the world get the 
better of me—and beat me down? Never! 
We'll fight it out, and see who conquers. I 
have it!” dashing his clenched hand upon 
the table, and ringing the bell he ordcred his 
horses round immediately. “Be off,” he 
continued to the lawyer, who, though accus- 
tomed to his wayward mood, was aston- 
ished at the present ebullition, and obeyed. 

In haste Brassier wrote a letter to his club 
—and as he concluded it said, “ the rest shall 
have their answer in another way.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE MEETING. 

Tae royal pageant, for which the municipality 
had voted four thousand pounds, had scarcely 
vanished in the distance: the pomp, dis- 
gorged from the arch of one railway station, 
had hardly been engulfed by the other, cre 
the military barriers that kept back the 
crowd were withdrawn, and the dark stream 
of: the factory-toilers poured on to the 
great square to hold the contemplated 
meeting. ; 

It had been judged advisable by the authori- 
ties not to interfere with the projected gather- 
ing, the moreso as, if violence were intended 
it would be more easily crushed when the 
multitude wero gathered in an open area, 
than if discontented bands where scattcred 
through the narrow streets. 

The people now held their pageant—the 
pageaut of misery; and the bustle of trade, 
the stir of merriment was hushed before the 
appalling majesty of want. Not a vehicle 
was in the street, not ashop was open now. 
In long continuous streams, the poor came 
pouring from all sides into the great market 
place—silent, orderly, and sad. Pale faces, 


pale with fear, and not with hunger, looked | the stronger ar 


rich, from the tall palaces of Mammon, tha 
lowered on every side. The droning of the 
factories was hushed, because the hands that 
set them working were not there. The dis- 
tant trampling as of regiments, told where the 
swart mincrs came marching from the 
country in dense bodies. Sinister flags 
floated over the heads of the advancing bands. 
Their terrible mottoes told in few short 
words the history of a pcople’s degradation. 
Every banner was a sermon, not couched in 
long rhetoric, but with those lightning 
dashes of the popular pen, by which a stern 
truth is dropped upon the page of history, 
transmitted down through ages—words, that 
record a past, and point a future—and 
direct the hopes and energies of nations. 
The rich shuddered as they saw those flags 
—they might rail at their triteness, they 
could not arraign their truth. They were 
the rude signals marking the ground for 
the camp of progress, on the fields of 
thought. From those few words, whole 
sects of philosophers would arise, and 
schools of social science be developed. 

Onward poured the people, till the great 
square was filled, and restless undulations 
shewed where the pressure of fresh bands proved 
unavailing up tho full and distant streets. 
A sombre aspect pervaded the assembly. The 
hues of their clothing were dark. Most had 
come in their daily garb, begrimed with toil; a 
frown sat on every pallid brow, hunger flashed 
from every sunken eye,—vague expectation 
gleamed from every careworn face. Around, 
but out of sight, concealed in churches, riding- 
schools, and halls, were scarlet coats and 
gleaming bayonets, and in the qnadrangles of 
the public buildings cannon waited, to turn that 
blackness red beneath the hand of murder. 

On a cart, their temporary platform, stood 
a group of men—they were the convokers of 
the meeting. They? No! Misery had con- 
voked it—they were but its mouth-piece. They 
seemed appalled before the giant they had 
summoned. Resolutions were proposed and 
speeches made; bul it was evident that some- 
thing more than speech and resolution was 
required, The people felt their power, and it 
seemed incomprehensible to them that such 
power should disperse without some tangible 
effect. It was a dangerous moment, and the 
convokers of the multitude were evidently 
unequal to the emergency. They were ata 
loss—a man was wanted, suited to that hour! 
The mass became impatient. “ To the Town 
Hall!” cried some. The speakers tried to 
calm the meeting. They were poor—they 
were thinkers ; but the very sedentary life that 
set them thinking, ruined their health, and 
their weak tones soon grew inaudible. Unfor- 
tunately the robnst poor are the ignorant, 
e rarely the enlightened. The 
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audience grew more unmanageable every mo- | Down with the blaspheming priesthood! (De- 


ment—every moment the speakers lost power 
more and more! It was a critiea]l time. Just 
then, the clattering of horses’ hoofs at full 
gallop was heard froma distant strect. ‘ The 
cavalry !” cried some, and a general commo- 
tion followed. The tallest, and those who 
stood on eminences, could see a gentleman fol- 
lowed by a groom hastening at speed towards 
the square. ‘‘It is the mayor! He'll read 
the Riot Act? When the stranger had strug- 
gied on through the scattered outskirts of the 
meeting, till its denseness barred his further 
progress, he leaped from his reeking horse, 
threw the bridle to his servant, and tried to 
force his way on foot. To any one but him, 
possessed of Herculean powers, it would have 
been a hopeless task; but, aided by the in- 
nate servility of the people, that makes way 
for a good coat where it would hustle a 
fustian jacket, the commanding figure of De 
Brassier was scen pushing on towards the 
platform. All eyes were directed to the new 
comer, Soon he leaped upon the hustings ; 
his noble form towered above the group, and 
casting round a proud glance, with calm dig- 
nity and self-possession graven on his magni- 
ficent features, he waved his arm for silence. 

‘A dead hush succeeded—the lull of expee- 
tation and surprise. Tne people knew not 
whether he was friend or foe; some thought 
him sent on a message from the authorities— 
all were anxious to hear. 

««Fellow-countrymen !” he began, and the 
sonorous music of his powerful voice sounded 
through the square from side to side; ‘* my 
name is Brassier—my family is known to you 
all—I myself to many of you. I have hitherto 
been the child of pleasure, and made one 
among the herd of rich idlers and tyrants who 
disgrace the name of man, (Astonishment, 
and tumultuous applause.) I will do so no 
more! (Deafening acclamations, which con- 
tinued long, and were often renewed.) ‘This 
day I have gazed on the pageant of royalty, 
and I now gaze on the pageant of misery as 
well, Like Hercules at tlre parting roads, I 
stand to choose, Tle road of honour, luxury, 
and wealth—(false honour! vicious luxury, ill- 
gotten wealth !) the road of the rich !—and the 
road of contumely, suffering, and toil—the 
road of the poor! Working-men ! despiscd of 
socicty, but revered of God! Birth-nobles! 
by the patent of your labour ! I have made my 
choice this day,—I cast my lot with yours! 
(Jt would be impossible to describe the tumult 
of applanse that here ensued.) I despise and 
abjure my own order—I have lived the life of | 
the rich, and have disgraced myself in go 
doing! {This was strictly trne.] I will re-| 
decm my charaeter by joining you. Down 
with the blood-thirsty aristocracy! (‘Tremen- 
dous cheers.) Down with the plundering 
middle-class! (Cheers still more tremendous.) 


lirious applause.) Down with red-coated assas- 
sination! Down with blue ruffianism! Down 
with everything (Here his voice was lost 
in the thunder of acclamation.) People! I am 
not one of those who profess what they don’t 
practice. (Hear, hear! from a few of the 
more thoughtful.) I say, the luxuries of the 
rich are a sin before God and man. I blush 
to confess I have enjoyed them, while my 
brethren were starving; but the scales have 
fallen from my eyes, It is true, I am aman 
of wealth, but that wealth is now dedicated to 
your cause. (This enormous falschood elicited 
rapturous acclamation, none knowing it was a 
high-bred beggar that addressed them.) It is 
true, I have kept my hounds and hunters— 
there are two of them (pointing to his horses) 
grown fat on your starvation! God forgive 
me! ‘To think that what has fattened those 
horses might have sustained some of those 
babes, I now see starving at their mothers’ 
breasts! (The tears coursed down the cheeks 
of the speaker, and the sobs of the women 
were audible in the assembly.) I will atone 
for this. I have given orders for the sale 
of my horses; the proceeds shall be given 
to the poorest families among you, and I will 
go on foot, as better men than I have done, and 
like the barefoot apostle of old, preach the 
gospel of liberty to the unenfranchised slaves ! 
It is true, I have lounged my time away at 
fashionable clubs. Here (he cried, waving an 
unsealed letter in his hand)—here is my 
abjuration of my class and its frivelities— 
here is my resignation as a member of that 
elub—to devote my time to you, and yon 
alone. Who'll be my messenger, and read the 
letter? (A thousand hands were stretched 
forth: the letter containcd a philosophical 
tirade against the vices of the rich, and stated 
that the writer’s conscience could no longer 
permit him to support a luxurious club by his 
subscriptions, when so many of the poor were 
starving in the workhouse.) The orator con- 
tinued, ‘Will you enrol me in your ranks ? 
will you take me asa brother ?” (A hundred 
thousand voices thundered yes !) De Brassier 
concluded by pledging to the people his eternal 
and unaltcrable devotion—assured them he 
had long thought of these things, but made up 
his mind very slowly (!), as he did in all 
matters—and that he had, always been a 
democrat in fecling, as his writings, during 
the last fifteen years, must have proved. (This 
was a climax of effrontery, when his antc- 
cedents were remembercd—) conjured the 
people to disperse quietly, as ‘‘a bloodthirsty 
Government was prepared to murder them, 
and only longed for an opportunity,” but took 
cure to fire them to frenzy at the last by a 
bitter denunciation of blood-sucking aristocrats 
and big-bellied shopkecpers—told them to 
prepare—that they’d scatter their enemies like 
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the whirlwind, and hoped he should have the 
pleasure of dividing Stanville Hall (his bro- 
ther’s seat) among them all. 

When the applause had subsided, a pale 
young mechanic rose, and said: ‘It is the 
spread of principle, not the loudness of abuse— 
it is the strength of argument, not the violence 
of language—that furthers a democratic cause. 
Vituperation is a cheap means of gaining 
popularity ; and, like moths, the people are 
most attracted by the hottest tongue and the 
most showy front. You run after rank and 
title, while you affect to despise it, and one word 
from a condescending noble can effaee the plans 
matured in misery amd tested by experience.” 
He implored them before they separated toadopt 
some rational plan—not to be lured into 
violence, but to do something practicable for 
their own good—not to content themselves 
with shouting, cheering, and exeitement,— 
mere political opium taking, that gives delirium 
for a moment, and leaves apathy and exhaus- 
tion after it ;—but his voice was drowned in 


the angry cries of “Spy! spy! Traitor! 
Who made you our teacher ?” 

De Brassier gazed with calm, ineffable scorn 
on the speaker. Hc had no need to answer ; 
prejudice was too strong in his favour, The 
young meehanic stood his ground manfully, 
conironting his opponent ; but the latter waved 
his arm, and he was torn off the platform and 
maltreated by the crowd. 

It isa lamentable thing that the popular 
element should be so easily impressable by 
shew and clamour, The most abusive speaker 
is too often the most popular—the wise, the 


really democratic, is too often trampled under 
foot. The surface gains the day—the core is 
overlooked, 
Happily, a change is taking place in the 
| popular mind ; but it was different at the time 
the above occurred, and the tumultuous and 
| delighted crowd carried their new ally in 
| triumph through the streets, and proclaimed 
| to the astonished town that Simon de Brasseir 
was a democrat, 
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LETTERS ON THE CHARTIST PROGRAMME. 
LETTER I. 


THE chartist programme having elicited o 
vast amount of penmanship on the part of 
the daily and weekly press, a glance at its 
several clauses, and at the objections taken, 
may not be out of place. 

As might have been supposed, the sections 
dealing with the national debt and with taxa- 
tion have met the chief brunt of class hostil- 
ity: being pocket questions, they appealed 
too nearly to the feelings of the monied in- 
terest, and therefore the journals of hat in- 
terest tried especially to refute these proposi- 
tions. Indeed—not another section has been 
assailed — except under cover of the cry, 
“ where is the money to come from?” a cry 
raised in reference to the repurchase of the 
land. There has also been an endcavour 
to point out an apparent contradiction be- 
tween the third clause of the third section, 
and the last clause of the fourth—points to 
which allusion will be made hereafter. 

It is worthy of remark, however, as an im- 
portant and striking confession of weakness 
on the part of the organs of privilege, that in 
no one instance have they ventured to attack 
a single principle propounded. Tacitly they 
acknowledged their justness—startling as 
the propositions would seem to s0me—en- 
tirely subversive as thcy are of the present 
system of monopoly and oligarchy, nota word 
can they breathe in ‘opposition, but confine 
themselves to challenging the details 


It may have been said by some, that it 
would have been better to omit the details 
altogether, that they opened far too debateable 
ground, that the enunciation of a principle 
was enough, and that the details would drop 
in of themselves at the right time. 

But this is shallow reasoning. If the ground 
of social reform is debateable—the sooner it 
is debated on the better, for the popular mind 
ought to be made up long before the popu- 
lar power is called into action. If we wait 
to go to school until the time has come for 
passing our examination, we shall obtain but 
sorry honours. If we wait to deliberate un- 
til the time comes when we must act, the 
probabilities-are in favour of our pursuing a 
mistaken course. ‘This has been the curse of 
democracy in ninc cases out of ten: it has 
been thought that with the obtainment of 
political power, social knowledge would come 
by intuition, that as soon as we had got the 
charter, we should all become statesmen at 


once! As well suppose that the possession 
of the charter would at once make us first- 
rate Grecians, mathematicians or astrono- 
mers! Thank God! that we have not got 
the charter yet—we should not have known 
how to employ its power. Like the men of 
France in their three revolutions, the char- 
ter led them back to deeper misery, because 
they knew not how to remove its social 
causes. And then democracy is sneered at 
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as powerless to improve society, because the 
glorious instrument was put in children’s 
hands. 

The fact is, democracy has hitherto been in 
its infaney in England, it has shewn the pet- 
ulanee of the ehild, it is now evineing the 
thoughtfulness of the man. The absolute 
neeessity of fixing on certain measures for the 
realisation of certain principles is doubly ap- 
parent, from the fact that the defeated aris- 
toeracies of land and gold will be trying more 
artfully and strenuously than ever to mislead 
the enfranehised people, to cause the adop- 
tion of erroneous measures, that, by failing 
in the objeet intended by the reformers, and 
by increasing the popular misery, will eause 
a reaction, and thus enable them to regain 
power. 

But there arc other reasons of paramount 
importanee as bearing on the present day, 
why the adoption of details was an obvious 
duty. It was the only means of disarming 
prejudice, and unnerving ealumny. 

Suppose, for instanee, that the first seetion 
of the soeial programme had been eonfined 
to these words only :-—* This Convention be- 
lieves that the Land is the inalienable in- 
heritanee of all mankind: and that, there- 
fore, its present monopoly is repugnant to the 
laws of God and nature. The nationalisation 
of the land is the only true basis of national 
prosperity,’’—would not the erics of “ eonfis- 
eation !’’ “spoliation!” “robbery !’’ have been 
raised forthwith? It would immediately 
have been said, weintended to seize the land, 
ruin its present holders, and pareel it out in 
two aere allotments among the population. 

The addition of the details at onee disarms 
the calumny. Aceordingly we find its voiec 
has died amid the eolumns of the press, and 
all that is urged, consists in ‘where is the 
money to eome from for tho purchase of the 
land? If the state is the landlord, it pur- | 
chases from itself;” and again, “if the tenants 
are to pay a rentcliarge to tlie state, and the 
state is the landlord, then the state must pay 
a renteharge to itself!” These are the ob- 
jeetions raised by The Times, and it is hardly 
possible to eonecive that the known aeumen 
of that journal could have descended to such 
shallow puerilities. 

Before adverting, however, to the aceusa- 
tions of the great money organ, it may be as 
well to answer an objection raised in quite a 
different quarter. Some ultra-philosophers 
objeet to the repurchase of the land at all, 
They revert to natural rights. What natural 
rights are, is rather difficult to define: my 
belief is, that all our rights are Hmited with- 
m the following compass: every man has a 
right to enjoy the utmost liberty and eom- 
fort, compatible with a like right on the part 
of every other man. “ But,” say they, “ the 
aristocracy stole the land from our fathers, , 


and are we, the sons of the rightful owners to 
buy it back from the children of the rob- 
bers?’ I ask, how will you get it, then? 
Don’t believe you can get it without buying: 
you may pay for itin gold or blood, but pay 
for it you must, by one of the two—and gold 
isthe cheapest. : 

This brings me to the Times—“ where is 
the money to come from?’ 

The second elause says: ehurch, poor, 
crown ard common lands are to be restored 
to the people. *‘Such lands to be divided in 
suitable proportions. All persons located up- 
on them to be tenants of the state, paying a 
proportionate rent-charge for their holdings.’’ 

Clause four specifies the application of 
the rent-charge: — ‘‘The state to be 
empowered to purchase land, for the purpose 
of locating thereon the population, as tenants, 
individually or in association, paying a rent- 
charge to the state. The funds for that 
purpose to arise from the rent-charge payable 
on the common, church, poor, and crown 
lands above mentioned, and such other sources 
as may hereafter be determined.” 

Here, then, is one source for -the funds. 
Supposing that out of these lands there are 
only ten millions of productive acres, and that 
these let at only ten shillings per acre, an 
annual sum of £5,000,000 would be raised, 
which would purchase 200,000 acres ef land, 
at £25 the acre, every year. Whereas, of 
course, rents from the land thus purchased 
would be swelling the annual fund, so that the 
moncy expended would enrich the state, 
instead of being, as the Times supposed, a 
drain on its resources. Supposing these funds 
to be insufficient, and the plan, practically 
worked, would on the contrary be very 
Speedy in its effects, it will be remembered 
that tithes and church rates will have been 
abolished—that £27,000,000 per annum will 
be saved the country in thirty years, as 
interest for the national debt—that the 
£40,000,000 stated by Slaney in the House of 
Cominons as our annual expenditure for 
pauperis, disease, and crime, will in a great 
measure be done away with—that the 
£16,000,000 annually for army, Navy, and 
ordnance, will, to say the least of it, be mate- 
rially xeduced—and that, surely, out of all these 
sources, amounting to nearly £100,000,000, 
per annnm, some of the money might be 
applied to the salvation of the people by the 
repureliase of the land,—the more so, as 
taxation would fall on accumulated wealth, 
on those who could afford to pay, instead of 
falling, as at present, unequally upon the 
poor. Thus the money could be found without 
increasing taxation, but actually by means 
effecting its diminution. Even had the reverse 
been the case, it must always be remembered 
that the mere fact of spending moncy does 
not, in itself, impoyerish the spender; it 
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always depends on whether the outlay is or is 
not fora reproductive object. In thesamemanner 
in which the people were drafted on the land, 
pauperism, ` disease, and crime would be 
diminished ; home trade would re-appear—in 
fine, taxation would fall and revenue would 
rise. Hero then, is a reproductive investment 
of capital—here then, is a sure means by 
which all the land of the country might be 
rescued from the clutch of the monopolist; 
withont ruin or beggary to any class or 
individual, 

It may be objected that the purchase of land 
from the landholders would turn the latter into 
possessors of so great a monied capital that 
they would, in this way, become more dan- 
gerous than the landed capital had rendered 
them before. As the answer to this point is 
involved in considerations connected with other 
portions of tho programme, I will postpone its 
consideration until those parts come under 
notice, contenting myself here with stating 
my conviction, that such would not be the 
effect, 

But there is another objection. If, says the 
Times, the state is the landlord, and the state 
fixes the rent-charge and the rent-charge is 
paid to the state, the state will cheat the 
tenant by fixing any rent-charge it may please. 
Ah! the Times forgets that it is sounding the 
condemnation of the present system! ‘That 
is just what ‘‘ the state” is doing now. ‘The 
state,” that is a few rich monopolists of land, 
gold, and office, make taxation what they 
please, and rob the people, because the unen- 
franchised millions have no voice in the matter. 
` But the Times forgets that under the system 
of the Charter, every man would have a voice 
in making the laws, that is, in electing the 
law-makers ; and, as itis not the interest of men 
to rob themselves, the high rent eharge the 
Times dreads would be impossible. Lut, 
Times! look at home! Under what system 
are the people robbed ? aye, the middle class 
among therest! Under yours! Under what 
system are therents high? Under your rule of 
80,000 landlords, when the farmer is crying 
“ruin!” and the labourer is gasping “death !” 

Again: The Times says: “The State would 
pay the reut charge to itself.’ The State 
under Chartist government means the the people, 
To whom would the Times have the national 
revenue go? to Leopold of Belgium? Ernest 


of Hanover ? or Nicholas of Russia? To 
whose benefit should it be applied, if 
not to the peoples own? Would the 


Times have us pay it to distant nations 
Oh, no! Look at home! the Times would 
have it paid to a class—in sinecure and 
pension, in civil list and tithe, in offieial 
salary and military pay—in upholding an 
effete peerage, or surfeiting a bloated aristo- 
cracy of money. It is, indeed, taken from 


the people now, to be paid to the people's seryed, 


foes, 


Under‘a popular government the popu- 
lar revenue would be applied by the State, as 
the father of a family may apply his income 
to the comfort and advancement of his house; 
therefore, the Times is right, but not in the 
sense of the Times—the State would pay it- 
self; that is, it would apply its own resources 
to its own advantage. 

: A few concluding remarks, on the other 
clauses of this section: to facilitate the na- 
tionalisation of the land, the State is ‘‘to 
have priority of purchase at fair current 
prices,” a necessary enactment for ensuring 
the desired result: the meaning of the clause 
being, that, as soon as an estate comes into the 
market, the State shall have the power to buy 
it, at a fair current price, no private individual 
having the power of bidding against the State, 
and thus artificially driving up the price of land. 

This, I repeat, is a necessary enactment ; 
for it has been already shown that the rich 
will not allow the land to come into posses- 
sion of the poor, even by purchase, if they can 
avoid it, 

’Tis possible that the landed monopolists 
might combine to prevent their land from 
coming into the market at all, and thus frus- 
trate the objects of the government, They 
would, however, not succeed in carrying their 
design. 

The laws of primogeniture, settlement, and 
entail, would have been abrogated—these great 
masses of land would of necessity become di- 
vided—and such division would gradually throw 
the land into the market. The 7th clause evi- 
dently bears on this contingency, when it says: 

«To provide for the final and complete 
Nationalisation of Land, the State to resume 
possession of the soil as rapidly as the existing 
interests can be extinguished by process of law, 
by death, by surrender, or by any means ac- 
cordant with justice and a generous treatment 
of all classes.” 

That the Convention fully understood the 
social bearings of the land question is evidenced 
by the adoption of the fifth clause : 

‘¢Government purchasing land not to be 
perinitted to sell again, but to hold such lands 
as national property for ever, letting them to 
tenants in such quantities, aud under sucli con- 
ditions, as may secure frecdom to the tenant, 
and safety to the state.” 

The small freehold system is only secondary 
in injuriousness to the large—for it is sure to 
end in it at last, or to pass into the opposite 
extreme of endless subdivision. By tle state 
retaining for ever as uational property the 
land once purchased, tho centralisation of 
land in the hands of a few rich individuals 


becomes impossible ; its subdivision in 
minute amounts is equally prevented— 
without any harsh, restrictive agrarian 
enactments. Again, it must be ob- 


the oceupiers of the land are to 
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E 
be tenants, not freeholders—a distinetion of 


vital importanee. There is nothing more re- 
actionary than the small freehold system. It is 
inereasing the strength of landlordism. That 
prineiple is now endeared‘only to the people's 
oppressors, —then it would beeome endeared to 
a large portion of the people themselves— 
landlordism would strike rootin the very heart of 
the popular ranks, and the little landlord would 
defend the great one, lest the same axe that 
struek at the trunk of the one, should lop the 
branehes of the other. There is no elause in 
tho programme, whieh shews more than this, 
that the eonvention eousisted of statesmen, not 
of mere system-mongers. 

The third elause demands some notice, before 
coneluding; and I have reserved it to the last, 
as being least important, and bearing somewhat 
on an intentional omission in the programme, 

It provides for ‘‘eompensation to out-going 
tenants for improvements.” 

It specifies that “tenants shall not be tied 
down to any old eoyenants or rotation of 
erops ;” 

That ‘the Game Laws shall be repealed, 
and all rents be eommuted into eorn-rents.” 

It will be evident that these measures apply to 
the aetual as well as to an improved soeial state, 
all being asapplieable under a system of Nation- 
alisation as at the present time. But the 
advantage of this elause eonsists in earrying 
out the idea of the preamble :—‘‘ That we 
ought to enlist, not merely the politician, 
but the man of business; that we eannot 
elaim or reecive the support of the labourer, 
meehanie, farmer, or tradcr, unless we show 
that we are praetieal roformers—that power 
would be safely vested in Chartist hands—that 
we know their grievanees, and how to redress 
them.” Jn fine, that we have something to 
propose of advantage to the elass whose sym- 
pathies we appeal to; and this ean be safely 
and eonsistently done wherever the require- 
ments of that elass are founded on justiee—as 
in the instanees speeified in this clause; for, 
as the preamble says,— 


‘e One right ean never eontradiet another— 
truth ean never antagonise with truth.” 

But there is an omission here that may 
surprise some. ‘Why is no mention made 
of the laws of primogeniture, settlement, or 
entail?” Their repeal is, of course, a neces- 
sary eonsequenee of the nationalisation of 
laud. It must follow of itself. “But why, 
sinee the game-laws and other details are 
mentioned, why not allude toso enormous an 
evil?’ Beeause we have no present interest 
in the repeal of those laws. Their present 
repeal would, indeed, be rather injurious to 
the popular cause than otherwise. A vast 
struggle is going on between the monied and 
the landed interests, and ou the part of both 
agaiust demoeraey. The monied interest is 
the most powerful. The moneylords buying 
up the land as fast as it comes into the mar- 
ket. They hold the monied power now; 
it is not to our interest that they should wield 
that of the land as well; combining the two 
in their own persons, they might beeome too 
powerful for us to subvert. It isa popular 
fallaey to suppose that if the present aristo- 
craey were utterly ruined, and their land 
thrown into the market, the people would 
obtain it. Nothing of the sort. It would be 
all bought up by the money-lords, and the 
people would not obtain the fraction of an 
acre. There would be a landed aristocracy 
as before, with only this differenee, that the 
land would have passed from a elass of eom- 
paratively weak monopolists to greaten the 
already overgrown bulk of powerful and al- 
most irresistible oligarchs. The laws of 
primogeniture must be repealed,—but NoT 
YET: we are not yet prepared to take advan- 
tage of sueh repeals, but our monied master- 
are. 

Therefore the intentional omission in the 
programme. 

In my next I will endeavour to meet the 
other leading objections of the Times and 
other papers, and to analyse a further portion 
of the programme. 


ERNEST JONES. 


THE SUPERSTITIONS OF MAN. 


Tue Surerstitions or Man.—Americo-In- 
dian. —'This raee, whien first diseovered, be- 
lieved in one immortal, omnipotent, and 
invisible God, having a mother, but no father. 
But their immediate worship was addressed to 
inferior deities, ealed Zemes, wooden images 
of whieh were kept by their numerous kings 
in speeial houses. ‘Through these Zemi the 
kings governed the people. In the house of 
the Zeme was a round wooden table eontaining 
powder, which the king placed on the head of 


the idol. He then applied one end of a hollow 
eane to the powder, the other end to lis nose— 
snified up the powder, which madc him 
drunk; and what he then said was the 
revelation of the God, and, by eonsequenee, 
the Jaw of the land. It was sacrilege and 
blasphemy to objeet; and thus the king, under 
the eloak of religion, eould enaet any oppres- 
sive law he pleased. Kings used to steal each 
others Zemi, as the monarehs of the middle 
ages were wont to do with the relics of the 
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saints. Sometimes the Zeme spoke; but this 


was only on awful occasions. ‘The image was 
hollow; and a trumpet applied to the lower 
part communicated with a place where a con- 
cealed person made the Zemi say whatever the 
cagique or prince thought proper. The cagique, 
by this craft, kept his subjects in obedience, 
and obtained from his people whatever tribute 
he pleased. Thus have the nations of the 
earth been governed, Most of the cagiques 
also possessed three stones, endowed with va- 
rious wonderful properties, and the objects of 
much devotion. 

The people also believed in the immortality 
of the soul—in a future land of surpassing 
beauty, shade, verdure, fruits, and plenty. 
They held that after death they went to a 
happy valley, which each cagique malntained 
existed in his own territory, where they should 
find all their relations and ancestors, eat and 
have wives, and give themselves up to pleasure 
and delight. 

Of the continental South American savage 
Humboldt says :—‘‘ The moon is everywhere 
the abode of the blessed—the country of abun- 
dance. The Esquimaux, who counts among 
hiš riches a plank or a trunk of a tree thrown 
by the currents on a coast destitute of vegeta- 
tion, sees in the moon plains covered with 
forests; the Indian of the forests of the Orinoco 
there behold open Savannahs, where the in- 
habitants are never stung by moschietoes,” 

Thus every man fables a paradise of his 
own—a creed suited to his own passions, and 
is often ready to burn his brother if he don’t 
believe the same because he has not the same 
inclinations and desires; for our passions are, 
aftef all, the root of almost all our creeds. 

The obsequies of the Indians were various : 
the cagiques were opened and dried by the fire, 
to keep whole—of others, the head alone was 
taken; some were buried in a eave, placing 
on the head a calabash of water, and some 
bread; others they burned in the-house where 
they died,—and when they came to the last 
extremity did not allow them to die naturally, 
but strangled them. Others they turned out 
of the house, and others they placed alive in 
a hamuwock, placing bread and water by the 
side of the head, and never returning again. 
Somé, who were seriously ill, they carried to 
the cacique, who said whether they were to 
strangle them or not. Thus priestcraft placed 
the life and death of men in the hands of 
kingeoralt. 

"They had, all, their various notions of 
creation. In Hispaniola they believed their 
island to have been first formed, (the con- 
stantly recurring egotism of religions !) and 
pointed out acavern still existant, from which 
the sun and moon issued by a round hole in 
the roof, to illumine the world. From a 
second cavern the first men emerged on the 
earth—the larger ones through an opening of 
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respectable size, the smaller ones through a 
contemptible little cranny. 

A belief in the deluge-so general among 
mankind, pervaded these races also. In His- 
paniola the aborigines believed that the son of 
agreat cagique, who once ruled in the island, 
rebelled against his father; he was aocord- 
ingly put to death, his bones being collected 
and preserved ina gourd. Sometime after, 
this gourd was opened by the cagique and 
his wife, when, to their astonishment, out 
leaped a number of fish. The cagique had 
the wisdom to close it again, and place it on 
the top of his house ; but he had likewise the 
folly to boast that he possessed the sea shut 
up within it, and had fish at his command. 
This marvel reached the ears of four very 
curious persons, all brothers, and all children 
of the same birth; who took advantage of the 
cagique’s absence one day, to peep into 
his wonderful gourd. Unluckily, how- 
ever, they let it fall upon the ground, and it 
was dashed to pieces, whereupon a great 
flood of waters, abounding in fish, issued forth 
and overspread the earth, leaving uncovered 
the mountain tops, which thus assumed the 
form of islands. Of course the poor Carri- 
bee-islanders supposed the deluge still to 
exist, and that their islands were the moup- 
tain tops. 

“The Tamanacs,”’ says Humboldt, “ac- 
count for the preservation of the human race 
by a fable similar to that of Pyrrha and Deu- 
calion. They say, a man and woman saved 
on high mountain, called Tomancu, situated 
on the back of the Asevon, and, casting be- 
hind them, over their heads, the fruits of the 
Mauritia palm, saw the nuts thereof produce 
men and women, who re-peopled the earth. 
A few leagues from Encoramodu, a rock 
called Tepamereme, or the Painted Rock, 
rises in the midst of the Savannah. Jt dis- 
plays figures of animals, and symbols, similar 
to those we saw in going down the Orinoco 
at a small distance below Eacoramedu, near 
Caycora, and resembling the fetish-stones of 
Africa. The figures of stars, of the sun, of 
tigers, and of crocodiles, whieh we fonnd 
traced upon the rocks in spots now unin- 
habited appeared to mein no way to denote 
objects of worship of those nations, Between 
the banks of the Cassignuire and Orinoco, bee 
tween Encoramodu, the Capuchins and Cay- 
cora, these hieroglyphic figures are often 
placed at great heights on the walls of rock, 
that could be accessible only by constructing 
very lofty scaffolds. When the natives are 
asked how those figures could have been 
sculptured, they answer with a smile, as 
relating a fact of which a stranger, a white 
man only, could be ignorant, that at the 
period of the great waters, their fathers 
went to that height in boats.” 

“These antient traditions of the human 
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race,” continues Humboldt, “which we find 
dispersed over the surface of the globe, like 
the fragments of a vast shipwreck, are of tho 
greatest interest in the philosophical study of 
our species. Like certain families of plants, 
which, notwithstanding the diversity of cli- 
mates and the influence of heights, retain the 
impress of a common type, the traditions 
respecting the primitive state of the globe, 
present, among all nations, aresemblance that 
fills us with astonishment; so many different 
languages, belonging to branches which appear 
to have no communion with each other, 
transmit the same facts to us. The substance 
of the traditions is everywhere almost the 
same, although each nation gives it a local 
colouring, In the great continents, as in ‘the 
smallest islands of the Pacific ocean, it is 
always on the highest and nearest mountain 
thatthe remains of the human race weresaved; 


THE HISTORY 


Few studies are more useful than that of His- 
tory, and few histories are more instructive or 
romantic than that of Florence, It is therefore 
proposed to devote a few pages in the present 
and ensuing numbers to this subject—to the 
right understanding of which, however, a pre- 
vious glance at the state of Italy is needful, 


After the fall of the Roman Empire, the bar-. 


barian deluge, long tossed about by the storm 
of individual ambition, or pushed onward by 
pressure from the east and north, began at last 
to subside within recognised and somewhat 
stationary bounds. The French and German 
monarchies were settled on a permanent basis 
—the attempts at encroachment on the part of 
the Greeks were discontinued—and Italy ceased 
for a time to be the battle-field of rival powers, 

lialy, at this period, presents the aspect of a 
new material for social development, The long 
wars of races and states, the ruin of one after 
the other, the insecurity and short duration of 
cach, had dissolved the elements of soclety— 
and the utter disruption of all the old materials 
offered the opportunity for the construction of 
anentirely new system. The very reminiscenees 
of olden laws and institutions seemed expunged 
—the Italy of the 19th century stands nearer 
to old Rome, than did the Italy of the 9th, and 
from the fermenting mass, *the fresh growth was 
to arise from its own energy, or from the ruling 
circumstances of the hour. 

Governments having been dissolved, laws 
having ceased to exist—the right of strength 
was the only recognised principle. ‘The bands 
of robbers that had risen amid the throes of dis- 
solution of the former states, had formed them- 
selves into organised and stationary bodies, 
under hereditary or elective leaders—partly 
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and this event appears so much the more 


recent, the more uncultivated the nations 
are, and the shorter the period since they 
have begun to acquire a knowledge of them- 
selves. When we attentively examine the 
Mexican monuments anterior to the discovery 
of America; penetrate into the forests of the 
Orinoco, become aware of the smallness of the 
European establishments, their solitude, and 
the state of the tribes which retain their in- 
dependence, we cannot allow ourselves to 
attribute the agreement of these accounts to 
the influence of missionaries, and to that of 
christianity upon national traditions. Nor is 
it more probable that the sight of marine 
bodies found on the summits of mountains, 
presented to the tribes of the Orinoco the 
idea of the great inundations which, for some 
time, extinguished the germs of organic life 
upon the globe.” 


OF FLORENCE. 


the descendants of the ancient aristocracies, 
partly men of energy and daring, who had 
rallied followers around them. 'These had taken 
possession of the hilly portions of the country, 
as the strongest, built their castles on the Ap- 
penine or the Abbruzzi, and domineered over the 
plains below. Villages began to cluster around 
these castles for protection—the inhabitants 
being serfs and vassals of the nearest or the 
strongest lord. In the lowlands the peasantry 
had also congregated together, in positions as 
defensible as they could find—acknowledging 
themselves as dependants of some great noble, 
that they might cultivate their lands in greater 
security. 

The hills were thickly dotted with the seats 
of feudal tyrants—who disputed their peasant 
prey with each other. Incalculable evils were 
thus inflicted—but the multiplicity of masters 
had its own advantage, too : they were con- 
tinuously quarreling among themselyes—the 
weaker was obliged to appeal to the peasantry 
or people of the towns for support—and to ob- 
tain this support, to outbid a rival, was forced 
to make concessions. Thus, link by link, the 
the chains of feudal bondage were unwound— 
the peasants were enfranchised, the towns were 
permitted to raise walls and to arm in self-de- 
fence—and the municipal system began to 
rise from the chaos of bloodshed and confusion. 
The seed of liberty was sown. ‘Trade was 
renewed and soon grew flourishing—the towns 
became rich and powerful—and as a necessary 
consequence of their past sufferings under feu- 
dal and princely government, adopted demo- 
cratic institutions. Unfortunately, however, 
they were not sufficiently enlighted, or suffici- 
ently on their guard, to exclude the germs of 
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future evil: they admitted in their midat, the 
elements of aristocratie reaction, Allured by 
the luxuries and security of the towns, many 
of the nobles emigrated from the hills into the 
cities, built palaces in the latter, and beeanie 
patrioian nobles. Many still resident in their 
mountain strongholds secured or retained 
vights over the new muniepalities, the eon- 
cessions of gratitude or weakness—and, thus, 
every commonwealth contained its privileged 
class, its feudal aristoeracy. ‘This aristocraey 
soon tried to beeome sole master, and snbvert all 
democratic institutions, To effect this, they 
all aeknowledged one common brotherhood, 
and though at times, they deluged the eountry 
with the blood shed for their personal ambition 
yet, at others, they were found to act in one 
vast conspiracy, simultaneously to extinguish 
popular liberty in all the mauy towns of nor- 
thern and central Italy. The people of tlese 
towns on the other hand, were too frequently 
at variancc; the jealousies of trade, the 
competition of their manufactures or their 
comineree almost continually divided them, 
and thus they were warring with each other 
individually while their feudal enemies col- 
lcetively were waging war upon them all. 
Another mighty power that acted against 
them, was that of Germany--the German 
Emperors claiming the sovereignty of Italy, 
and, ever and anon, sweeping across the Alps 
with mighty and irresistible armies, carrying 
desolation in their train, conquering and de- 
stroying—but, like avalanches from the moun- 
tains, melting gradually away in sunny Italy 
before the sturdy and eternal opposition of 
the gallant towns. The nobles, true to the 
instinet of their order, generally, sided with 
the distant emperors against the proximate 
commonwealths—and thus, to the internal 
danger, and internal peril was added the 
more formidable, inasmuch as these nobles 
had fortified palaces in the very heart of the 
free cities. i 
The resistance of the latter, was,- however, 
always heroie, and frequently successful. 
When a small town in Lombardy had been 
destroyed by the Emperor, the scattered in- 
habitints fled to the neighbouring common- 
wealths for help. The sturdy burghers not 
only sheltered them, but undertook to re- 
build thei. town. ‘They marched to the spot 
with spade and pickaxe, from all sides—in a 
few days Alessandria had risen as if by magic. 
The vietorious Emperor returned upon his 
mareh determined to extripate the audacious 
rebels—a terrible seige ensued—but, from 
behind their walls of mud and straw, the 
-indomitable burghers beat off the flower of 
unavailing chivalry, and the defeated prince 
was obliged, before he could even retire with 
Bafety, to concede a humiliating peace, and 
acknowledge the indedendence of the Lom- 
bard towns. By the peace of Constance 
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1183, while the Emperor guaranteed the 
cities full independence, even to make war 
and peace as they chose; “ the cities engaged 
to inaintain the just rights of the Emperor, 
which were defined at the same time; and, 
in order to avoid all disputes, it was agreed 
that these rights might always be bought off 
by the annual sum of 2000 marks of silver. 
Thng terminated, in the establishment of a 
legalliberty, the first and most noble struggle 
which the nations of modern Europe have 
ever maintained against despotism.” 

But that which could not be effected by 
force of arins froin without, was to be achieved 
by treachery and folly from within; the 
nobles were still housed in the great cities— 
and the mighty contest began between de- 
mocracy and aristocracy—a contest in which 
Florence achieved the proudest position ever 
yet attained in the history of Europe, and 
suffered the most melancholy (though heroic) 
fall that history has ever witnessed. 

The above causes had operated to under- 
mine the liberties of numbers of the republi- 
can towns. They had fallen under the do- 
minion of the local aristocracy, a council of 
which, established more or less despotic 
authority under democratic forms, or of which 
some one individual, clothed in the dignity 
of Chief Magistrate, often of Marquis, Duke, 
or Lord, made himself regarded abroad and 
at home, as a legitimate hereditary sovereign. 

The Lombard cities, that all the forces of 
the empire had been unable to subjugate, fell 
soonest under the dominion of local tyrants. 
The central republics, though placed between 
the spiritual fire of Rome and the temporal 
arms of monarchy, inaintained their liberty 
the longest and the purest. 

“Among the Italian cities,” says Sismondi, 
“there was one which, above all others, 
seemed to think ofjustice more than of peace, 
and of the security of the citizen, more than of 
the punishment of the guilty. It was Florence. 
Its judicial institutions are, indeed, far from 
meriting to be held up as models; but they 
were the first in Ttaly which offered any 
guarantee to the citizen; because Florence 
was the city where the love of liberty was 
the most gencral and the most constant in 
every class; where the cultivation of the un- 
derstanding was carried furthest ; and where 
enlightenment of mind soonest appeared in 
the improvement of the laws.” (Lord. Cab: 
Eye: , 27,83.) 

The contrasted effects of despotism and 
liberty are forcibly shewn in this stage of 
Italian history. Freedom is the mother of 
virtue —oppression is the parent of vice. 
The same author says, (p. 19)—“ Liberty 
had, in the 12th century, produced a great 
moral advancement. The return of despotic 
governments, had, on the contrary, multiplied 
crimes and treasons. The number of free 
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states, diminish every century, and virtue 
becomes more rare. In the fifteenth century 
it was erime that made prinees.” Again he 
gives the following magnificent analysis 
(page 197): “ Tho regeneration of liberty in 
Italy was signalised still more, if it were pos- 
sible. by the development of the moral, than 
by that of the intelleetual character of the 
Italians. The sympathy existing among 
fellow-citizens, fromthe habit ofliving for each 
other and by each other, of eonnceting every- 
thing with the good of all—produeed in re- 
publics virtues, which despotie states eannot 
even imagine. Man must have a eountry, 
before he ean conceive the duty of sacrifieing 
himself for it. The arts of intrigue and 
flattery are recommendations to a master; 
his favour is gained by encouraging his vices ; 
in his turn, he recompenses thoee who serve 
him at the expense of morality, by dividing 
with them his power. But to please the 
people, to rise by the people, virtucs must 
2 exhibited to them, not viees, the sym- 
pathy ofall is gained only by that whiel is 
most hononrable in cach. A popular assembly 
is swayed only by an appeal to its virtnes: 
even in its errors, some frankness, protity, and 
generosity, by which men sympathize to- 
gether, arc always to be found; while, if a 
dark deed be but conccived, it is a seeret 
carefully kept, with conscious shame, from 
every eye—it would be easier to exeeute 
than to announee or recommend it to the 
public. Tyrants act on men by terror, eor- 
ruption, venality, espionnage, envy. Free 
governments ean lead the people only by 
exciting their morc honourable passions. 
Eloquenee, to move men in masses, mnst 
make its appeals to honour, pity, justice, and 
courage, Aceordingly, how rich iu virtues 
was Ttaly, in the twelfth century, when 
covered with republics, and when every city 
simultaneously fought for liberty! These 
vir ues, the most precious of ail treasures, 
diminished with the progress of time, and in 
exact proportion with the diminution of free 
states. From the moment a man entered 
one of those republics, he might reckon 
with certainty on finding good faith in 
treaties and negotiations ; zeal for the eom- 
mon advantage in all allianees; courage and 
fortitude in adversity; an unbounded liber- 
ality from the rich to the poor; in all great 
calamities an eagerness, in every one who 
had property, to devote it to the salvation of 
all; finally, an energy in the people to resist, 
by common exertion, every aet of injustiee 
or violenee. Even their exeesses arose most 
commonly fron some virtuous indignation. 
From the moment, on the contrary, that a 
man entered the states of one of tho tyrants 
of Lombardy or Romagna, he found a govern- 
ment hostile to public opinioń, supporting it- 
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feeling ; they insinuated themselves into fami- 
lies to betray them; they abused thesacred ties 
of kindred home, and neighbourhood, tọ epn- 
vert them into snares; they made all feel that 
the wisdom of the subject consisted in dis- 
trusting every one, and not meddling in the 
affairs of another. Assassination and poison 
were common means of government. _ Every 
Italian tyrant was stained with the blood of 
his kindred; paid murderers despatched the 
objcets of his suspicions ; he outraged public 
virtue, and could maintain order only by fear. 
Death itsclf at length failing to inspire ter- 
ror, hecombined with eapiżal punishment pro- 
tracted tortures, the exhibition of whieh 
only vendered men more hardened and 
fierce ! ! 

Was evera more glorious tribute paid to 
liberty ? 

The execes to whieh despairing cowardice 
earvied the system of torture, is hardly credi- 
ble! In 1365 the Viscontis (the tyrants of 
the once frce Milan) “shamelessly published 
an edict, by which the execution of state 
criminals was prolonged tothe period of 40 days. 
In it the particular tortures to be inflicted, day 
by day, were detailed, and the members to be 
mutilated designated, before death was 
reached /”—( Ibid. p. 171.) 

The same glorious features were charae- 
teristic of liberty, as contrasted with despo- 
tism, in all ages. In 1403, Florence alone 
was free, of all the Italian towns: and what 
says Sismondi of that period? “ Italian vir- 
tue’’ he informs us, (page 202,) had taken 
refuge at Florence :—it was there only that the 
people deliberated ; that they associated to- 
gether either for peace or war, or negotiation, 
as well as for the common administration of 
government. Nothing was proposed to the 
public, nothing could obtain the assent of all, 
except what all felt to be just, honourable, 
and generous. The republic of Florence was 
always ready to risk its repose and wealth for 
the equilibrum and independence of Italy ; for 
the coiimon liberty, and for the progress of 
intelligence and civilisation. During two cen- 
turies it was always seen eager to put itself 
forward, as the champion of all that was good 
and noble. Italy might justly glory in tke 
fact, that wherever she was free, she uas always 
found constant in the road of virtue: she is 
not answerable for the crimes with which she 
was sullied by her tyrants. Several thousand 
citizens had always contributed by their vote, 
to all that Florenee did that was graud and 
noble ; while, about fifty princes, distributed 
in as many palaecs (through Italy) with the 
few wretehes which it belongs to tyranical 
governments always to bring forward, sufficed 
to commit, im spite of a whole population, all 
the crimes which affrighted Italy.”’ 

Florence alone saved the arts and sciences 


self aaly by perfidy and crime. Spies watched | from the shipwreck of oldén civilisation. 
and denounced every expression of generous ' Florence gave birth to Petrarc in 1304; to 
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TO THE BRITISH DEMOCRACY. 


My Dean Frrexps,—With this number, 
the fourth of the works composed by me 
while in prison, has now been published. 
But one more remains. I should regret that | 
the connexion established between us, should | 
end here. Ihave inueh to say to you yet— | 
and there is, indeed, nueh need of all men 
taking counsel together for the coming 
time. 

I have, 
this publication weekly, at the same priee, 
in the same form, and eontainiug the 


sume amount of matter as at present, under | 


the title of 


NOTES TO THE PEOPLE. 


If you think I eau aid the cause of demoo- 
raey by so doing—assist me! If you think 
a weekly magazine to expound social right 
aud our domestie poliey is needed—if you 
think that its matter is calewlated to dis- 
pel the prejudice of the unenlightened, if 
you think it would do good in the rural dis- 
tricts, in Ireland, and among elasses preju- 
diced and organized by the privileged 
against us,—help ine to eireulate it in those 
quarters. 

The amount of matter and the lowness of 


therefore, resolved to continue | 


but I disbelieve the assertion. I believe the 
people have not supported literature in its 
more elevated walks, because that literature 
has been too dear,—Be it asit may, I can- 
not prostitute my pen for the mere sake of 
money making, I cannot tarnish my literary 
repntation by writing down to the passions, 
the vices, or the prejudiees of the readev. 
| But I believe there is cnough of fine feeling 
and thoughtful intellect among the people, 
| to support a work appealing to the higher 
| qualities of man. 

To that portion of the people I appeal. 
i I believe more good ean now be done by the 
| quiet dissemination of truth through the press 
and the lecture, thau by the impassioned 
oratory of the stormy meeting. 

| I desire to speak less, and to write more—- 
but 1 desire to do both in your service. If, 
therefore, you think I have been tried in 
your cause, and havo proved true—if you 
think the advoeaey of that cause is safe 
under my pen—assist me in the effort I now 
make, to give a wider circulation, and a 
deeper meaning to the eause of chartist 
power and of social right. 


Ernest Jones, 


P.S. I need not say that, in future, the 


price renders a large circulation necessary, | space now devoted to poetry will be almost 


oven to merely cover expences. You are! 
demanding tracts, you are in need of de- 
mocratie literature, I offer you my time and 
my pen to supply, as far as the powers of a 


humble individual admit—the great defici-j 


ency. 

In these pages, I sball not pander to the 
vitiated tastes of society—I shall seek to at- 
tain au elevated standard :—‘‘ then your work | 
will not sell !” I am told. If so let it perish ! 


6 


entirely surrendered to the diseussion of the 
politieal aud social questions embodied in the 
annexed amnouneements—and to instruction 
in all those points which may be of advan- 
tage to the working classes. 

All parties desirous of subscribing to the 
“ Notes to the People,” are requested to for- 
ward their orders, through their agents, with- 
out loss of time, to R. Pavey, 47, Holywell- 
street, Strand, London. 


DEDICATION. 


“ Even here, where the thief, the libertire 
and the murderer have left their foot- prints in 
the dust—here, on this spot, where the shadow 
of death surrotnds me—even here, eneireled by 
those terrors I do not despair of 
my poor old country! Judged by the Jaws of 
England, I know that this crime entails on me 
the penalty of death, but the history of Ireland 
explains this crimo, and justifies it. Judged 
‘by that history, the treason of which I stand 
convicted loses all guilt, has been sanctified as 
a duty, and will be ennobled as a sacrifice. 
With these sentiments I await the sentence of 
the court. I now bid farewell to the conntry 
of my birth, of my passion, and of my death; 
the country whose misfortunes have invoked | 


my sympathies, whose factions 1 have sought 
to quell, whose intellect I have prompted to 
lofty aims, whose freedom has been my fatal 
dream. To that country I now offer as a 
pledge of the love I boro her, and as a proof 
of the sineerity with which I thought, and 
spoke, and struggled for her freedom, the lite 
of a young heart, and with that life all the 
hopes, the honours, the endearments of a 
happy and an honourable home.” — Thomas 
Francis Meagher, on receiving sentence, Satur- 
day, 21st Oct., 1848. a 
“Tyrants may declare patriotism to be 
felony, but they eannot make it so.’’—Dow- 
ning, on receiving sentence, 30th Sept., 1848. 
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“Neither the judges nor the jury, nor any man in 
this court, presumes to imagine that it is a criminal 
who stands in this dock.” —John Mitchel. 

FeLLoWw Surrerenrs,—Many of you eannot 
see these pages—yet they will breathe your 
thoughts. Many of you are buried living in the 
grasp of that power, that makes eontinents 
its prisons,—islands, its couvict cells,—and 
seas, its warders. Some of you have fallen by 
my side—not the hot gallant fall under flashing 
steel, but the more slow, not less heroic, 
martyrdom of dungeon vaults. 

Still, there sre many, who, surviving their 
social death, now walk abroad in political resur- 
reetion—and as my eye glances down the ranks 
of the returning, searce one is found as a de- 
faulter, scaree one has withdrawn exhausted 
from the field, scaree one has proved a recreant 
to the cause, 

The Venetian of old opened an aecount of 
debtor and creditor between himself and foe: 
the debt is registered—the payment yet tocome. 

Two years of separate confinement on the 
silent system. 

Two years of books withheld-—and pen denied. 

Two years of separation from the living, and 
not allowed communion with the dead. 

Two years of illness in a plague-struck prison, 
till the body became a rack on whieh the soul 
was tortured, 

Two years of poverty and grief at home; two 
years of insult and neglect to all. 

Day by day, and night by night, the eternal 
samE—the bare walls our library—solitude our 
companion—and insolence our task-master. 
Two years, and all as one great, endless day ! 

Of mornings the iultitudizons anthems of 
thesteeplessounded their blaspheming mockey, 
where the name of our God was graven by 
the hand of sin on the entablatures of Mam- 
mon. 

As day deepened, the busy roar came boom- 
ing from the streets—telling when the tide of 
life returned above the cbb of darkness. 

Of nights the faint swell of festal music 
floated over the grating from the vast palace 
where royalty was holding pageants, and the 
drumming of its guards, well told what power 
enabled it to hold them : while the low sob, or 
frenzied wail of prisoned misery broke fearfully 
upon the unslecping ear of eare—a deseant of 
weeping ehildren and of moaning meu! Ol! 
it was fearful to hear the young rave ia the 
fist hour of their eternal banishment! At 
times from the streets beyond the curse and 
shriek, and struggle, told where man and na- 
ture were at war. 

Inrare intervals, unusual sounds shook the 
prison, timing the summer months: the furi- 
ous booming of artillery announeed when a 
queen in state held her periodical review of 
lace and diamonds—while near her, perhaps at 
the samo hour, the screams of children be- 
neath the lash shirilled ruefully along the pri- 
son yard. 


But a lullstole overthe whole neighbourhood. 
The prison was still as a grave—the eity be- 
yond was hushed and silent too. The plague 
was brooding over it. I heard my fellow cap- 
tives dying in the eells beside me—and what 
of home? Five hundred perished daily in the 
awed metropolis—and what of home? No 
tidings were allowed to pass, no means to know 
if wife and children were alive or dead ! Busy 
fancy, with no books to read, no pen to wield 
—fiendish fancy ! how you tortured then ! 

What was the darkened cell, what was the 
bread and water in the height of that plague 
—what was the contumely of forced labour— 
what the felon garb—compared with this? 
Thanks! you have taught us what mercey to 
grant, when the day of retribution shall be 
ours at last ! 

Thanks fur persecution ! Prosecutions and 
imprisonments make the weather that ripens 
revolutions! Thanks for persecution—it win- 
nows the chaff from the corn. ‘Thanks! thanks ! 
that armed power has thrown aside the mask 
—merey is folly, when treachery is spared— 
the peoples are cured of their mercy, and 
should revolution take a sterner garb than erst 
in °48, let tyranny réproach itself, and not 
blame us. Justices shall supersede her milder 
sister—nor mereiful, nor cruel—neither the 
shedder of b'ood, nor the suicidal sentimental- 
ist of clemency. 

Peoples ! be just !—but forget to be merci- 
ful, until you are strong enough to praetise 
merey with safety to yourselves! Ha! ha! 
they have taught us a lesson in their pri- 
sons ! 

In those prisons, poverty is garbed and 
ranked with crime—side by side with the 
thief sits the poor outeast, punished, because 
he is houseless, houseless because the rich 
have robbed him of his house. But the greater 
thicf is not there—the criminal, who, not 
having the excuse of hunger or despair, in 
cold blood commits the erime of sacrificing 
thousands to the lusts of one. 

Ah! whatare the sufferings we bore in prison 
—nothing for us to bear in the cause of hu- 
manity—unothing for us to bear—but much 
for them to inflict? And what are the suffer- 
ings of those In prison, compared with the 
sufferings of those still our? Nay! All 
England is a prison for the poor, its keys are 
gold, its wallsare ocean, and Vice, Prejudice, 
and Ignorance its jailors ! 

And do they think that they have tri- 
umphed? ‘The privileged abortions of civili- 
gation—pigmics of intellect and dwarfs in 
heart ! clothed in power and pedestaled on 
gold! do they think to have insulted us with 
impunity? Do they think the strong spirit 
and unswerving mind will yield to such as 
these? Do they think by hiring some of 
our own body to divide us, that they will 
break our phalanx? Do they think by stepping 
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forward in the path of reform, they will eause 
us to swerve one hair’s breadth from our 
course? Do they think their middle-class 
conspiracy to take the movement out of the 
people’s hands, that they may drop it slily 
from their own, can blind our eyes? No ! they 
should not have giveu us two-years time for 
reflection in their jails! Did they think to 
drowu the fire of our hearts in prison-grief? 
Do they now think the wrench of poverty 
will tear truth and resolution from our 
breasts ? 

No! we too can preach barefoot, if necds 
be, like the apostlesof old !—and our sermon 
will not be the less welcome to our hearers ! 
No! the almighty and invincible truth ismaking 
way with hauds and hearts—now with the 
soft tones of persuasiou—now with the red 
arm of battle—she is mustering her forces 
on the Rhine, the Tiber, and the Danube— 
and by the hearts of our murdered brethren ! 
her voice shall not be silent ou the Thames ! 


Brothers! these pages are dedicated to 
you—because you will best appreciate the 
gradual change of feeling, developed by two 
years of prison life. The heart is like a harp 
tuued by the hand of circumstance—but, I 
trust, though varied in tone, ever to the 
great key-note of priueiple. In these pocms 
you will sec the gradual change of inood, as 
in a psychological table—they were secretly 
writteu at the period named—now melau- 
choly—now indignant—now the creation of 
faney—at other times the ccho of anger, but 
never once, I aru proud to think, the voice of 
failing constancy or courage. 

Brothers! accept the offeriug of a fellow 
captive. 


BONNIVARD. 


‘To Chillon’s donjon damp and deep, 
Where wild waves mount eternal guard, 
Freedom’s vigil long to keep, 
They dragged our faithful Bonnivard. 


Within their rocky fortress held, 
They thought to crush that captive lone ! 
That captive left their rock, unquelled, 
Altho’ his foot had worn the stone. 


They hoped his gallant leart to slay, 
And o’er it bound their chain accurst ; 

?Twas not his gallant heart gave way— 
It was the chain that broke the first. 


O'er Chillon’s donjon damp and deep, 
Whiere wild waves mount cternal guard, 
Oblivion’s ivied fingers creep,— 
But all the world loves Bonnivard. 
July, 1848, 


A PRISONER'S NIGNT-THOUGHT, 


My life is but a toil of many woes, 

And keen excitement, wearing to the core ; 
And fervently I hope an hour’s repose, 

My duty done, and all my warfare o’er. 


Loud shonts have beaten on my tingling brain ; 
Lone prisons thrilled the fevered thread of life; 

The trophies perish—but the wrecks remain ! 
And burning scars survive the dizzy strife. 


Oh! ‘tis a dreadful war, for one to wage, 
Against deep-rooted prejudice and power; 

Crush, in one life, the seeds of many an age, 
And blast black centuries iu a single hour! 


Who dares it, throws his life into the scale ,— 
Redemption’s voluntary sacrifice : 
His hope—to be a martyr, should he fail, 
Or, at the best, to conquer—as lic dies ! 
August, 18483. 


HOPE, 


Gate !—that never wholly closes, 
Opening yet so oft in vain! 
Garden ! full of thorny roses! 
Roses fall—and thorus remain. 


Wayward lamp! with flickering lustre 
Shiuing far or shining near; 

Seldom words of truth revealing — 
Ever shewing words of cheer, 


Promise-breaker! yet unfailing ! 
Faithless flatterer ! comrade true ! 
Only friend, when traitor proven, 
Whom we always trust anew. 


Courtier strange! whom Triumph frighteth! 
Flying far from Pleasure’s eye! 

Who by sorrow’s side alighteth 
When all else are passing by. 


Syren-singer ! ever chanting 
Ditties new to burdens old ; 
Precious stone ! the sages sought for, 
Turning everything to gold ! 


Truc Philosopher! imvarting 
Comfort rich to spirits pained : 

Chider of proud triumpli’s madness, 
Pointing to the unattained ! 


Timid Warrior! Doubt, arising, 
Scares thee with the slightest breath : 
Matchless chief ! who, Fear despising, 
‘Tramples on the dart of Death ! 


O'er the grave, past Time’s pursuing, 
For thy flashing glory streams! 
Too unswerving —too resplendent 
For a child of idle dreams ! 


Still, Life’s fitful vigil keeping, 
Feed the flame, and trim the light! 
Hope's the lamp I’ll take for sleeping 
When I wish the world good-night ! 
October, 1848. 
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And the fairies never seen, 
Come tripping o'er the green, 


PRISON BARS. To gaze into thy mirror, the liye-long summer 
: : A night ; 
y e scowling prison bars And the glory of the skies, 
pt compass 22 about, That the blind Earth idly eyes, 
I'll forge ye into armour Fills the pulses of thy being with the fullucss of 
To face the world without. its light. 


Bold Aspiration’s furnace February, 1849. 


Shall fuse ye with its heat, 
And stern Resolve shall fashion 
With steady iron heat. 


PRISON FANCIES. 


¥ixperience’ solid anvil Compared when confined m a solitary cell, on bread 
The burning mass shall hold ; and water, without books or writing materials, 
And Patience’ bony fingers 1 May, 1849. 


Each groove exactly mould, Troublesome fancies beset ine 
Sometimes as I sit in my cell, 
That comrades and friends may forget me, 


And foes may remember too well. 


i 
| 
| 
Then with my moderna armor“ | 

Above my antient scars, | 
UIl march upon my foemen | 

And strike with prison bars. | 


November, OE [hat plans which I thought well digested 


May prove to be bubbles of air ; 
And hopes when they come to be tested, 
od ore May turn to the seed of despair. 


THE POET'S PARALLEL, But tho’ I may doubt all beside me, 
And anchor and eable may part, 
Whiatever—whatever betide me, 


Down the hillside tripping brightly, oT A AE 
čorbid me to dou rt: 


Mer the pebbles tinkling lightly, 
Mid the meadows rippling merrily, the mowitain- 
current goes ; 
By the broken rocks carcering, 
Thro’ the desert persevering, 


For sickness may wreck a brave spirit, 
And time wear the brain io a shade ; 
Aud dastardly age disinherit 


Flowing onward ever, ever singing as it flows, Creations that manhood has made. 
i 
But oh! the darksome caves, But, God! let me ne’er cease to cherish 
That swallow up the waves ! The trnths I so fondly liave held ! 
Oh! the shadow-haunted forest, and the sandy Far sooner, at once let. me perish, 
shallows wide! Ere firnmess and courage are quelled. 


Oh! the hollow-reeded fen, 
Like the stagnant minds of men, 
A desert forthe silver foot of mountain-cradled tidy! 


Tho’ iny head in the dust may be lying, 
And bad men exult o'er my fall, 

I shall smile at theni—smile at them, dying: 
The Right is the Right, after all! 


And oli! the withered leaves 
From the fading forest-eaves, 

Pressing on its forehead, like the siguet of decay; | ——— 
And the cold cloud’s troubling tear È 


_ On its erystal waters clear, | THE MARINER’S COMPASS. 
Like a haunting sorrow running down the future’ 
of its way. A mariner Í, on a stormy sea 
a ; = : By a wondrous compass steering ; 
ne the quick, precipitons riot My path “mid the rocks and the shoals must be, 
hat breaks upon its guiet, And the windy waves careering. 
When lingering by some shady bank, in dreain- 
engendering rest ! But oft, when wisely Pd pilot thro’ 
Oh! the stormy wind that mars Where the opposite eddies whelm, 
; The image of the stars, My arm grows weak, and the ship, untrue, 
When they nestle, heavenly lovers! on their Refuses to answer the helm. 


earthly wooer’s breast ! 
; ; And oft, when heav’n is calm and bright, 
šut the wild flowers love thy side; A strong current, driying below, 
And the birds sing o'er thy tide; Forces, reluctant, my barque S0 slight 
And the shy deer from the highlands confidingly To glide where tLe many go! ' 
descends ; ss 
And to thee, the son of care, And, often, tay lamp dies out in the dark, 
5 With a blessing and a prayer, As l sleep on the easy swell ; 
From life’s great wildernesses in a thirsting spirit | Till I fail to distinguish the signs that mark 
wends, The poles of Heayen and Hell! 
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Tis thence, in the perilous time I seek 
A Pilot my guide to be, 

O'er a sea so rude—for a ship so weak, 
To the port of Eternity. 


I sought him afar—but I sought him in vain 


While I fathomed East, South, North, and West; 
For he guides from the throne of a right-thinking 


brain, 
The rudder, that beats in the breast. 
May 10, 1849, 


THE STEED AND THE RIDER. 
In the morning’s light advancing, 


Forward bounds a gallant steed, 
Deek’d with Beauty’s goodly housing, 


Shod with Youth, Health, Strength, and 


Speed. 


Who will mount the fearless courser ? 
Who ean ride him to the goal— 
With the spur of Emulation, 
And the check of Self-control, 


Perseverauee’ solid saddle, 
. Prudenee’ trusty bridle-rein, 
Enterprise’ elastie stirrup, 

And Experienee’ curb of pain ? 


Who will mount the gallant courser ? 
Who ean ride him to the goal— 
Thro’ the paths of life uneven, 
To the temple of the sonl ? 


But be wary {—ah, be wary ! 
Long the road, the time unknown f 

And, at morn, the rein is wanting ; 
And, at eve, the spur is flown. 


And, ere noon arrives, the rider 
Oft so far has gone astray 

That, when evening’s twilight deépens, 
He has not reeall’d the way. 


Then be cautious at the starting, 
Tho’ the path be smooth and elear ; 
For the time—the time of spurring— 
Is when home and night are near. 
May 11, 1849. 


THE LAST LIGUT. 


Ah } the sun—the sin is setting, 

And the rocks are rimm’d with gold ; 
Darker yet the shades are getting, 

In the whispering pine-wood old ! 


And the fairy-light is Heeting 

From the white sand on the shore ; 
And the weary ebb is beating 

Faint retreat with muffled roar. 


Up the wreck tle waves are leaping— 
‘Tiny, mocking, impish erew ! 

Children base! their revel keeping 
er the foe their father slew. 


And the foul things, darkly winging, 
Dart from forth the hidden cleft ; 

And, of all the day was bringing, 
But the morrow’s hope is left. 


Yet the spirit knows no fearing, 
Tho’ its day of joy has been; 

Light without is disappearing ; 
Kindle up, thou light within ! 


June 7, 1849. 


THE LANGUAGES. 


Greek ’s 2 harp we love to hear ; 
Latin is a trumpet clear; 

Spanish like an organ swells ; 
Italian rings its bridal bells ; 
France, with many a frolie mien, 
Tunes her sprighely violin ; 

Lond the German rolls his drum, 
When Russia’s clashing eynihals eome— 
But Britain’s sons may well rejoice, 
For English is the human voice ! 
These, with eastern basses far, 
Form the world’s great orchestra. 


June 8, 1°49. 


WHERE? 


Where is Love ? 
Oh! rather, name the spot. 
Where Love is not: 
Below, above, 
Ja calm and storm, in wild, and city mart — 
Wherever béats a human heart, 
There is Love! 

Aven where Hati’s red woof is seeu 
Love weaves a golden thread between. 
In the battle’s bleeding mass? 

Jle lurks beneath the wet cnirass. 
Breathed with the earliest breath, 
Tie dies not, even in death: 

tn the grave? 

The ring he gave— 

‘The lock of hair— 

Love—ts there ! 
No heart so wither’d, lost, and old, 
Nothing so dall, and dead, and cold, 
But Love compels in his boundless fold. 


He floats on the waves as théy lean to the light 
Of the unseen moon in the darkest night ; 

lle dwells in the bud of the wet, green leat, 

He lurks in the seed of the long-dried shea('! 


Source of boundless misery, 
Joy were joyless without thee! 


He climbs into heaven, he dives into hell; 
He sits on the thrones where the angels dwell ; 
Ife walks through the haunts of the souls that 


fell: 


For what ean madden the tortured mind 
Like a glimpse of the heaven it left bebind ¥ 


June 15, 1849. 
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WHAT? 


What is Love ? It is the striving 

Of two spirits to be one: 
Sweetness hungering after sweetness ; 
Want that thirsteth for completeness ; 
Two planets, formed by fate to be 
Each other’s dear necessity- 
Each from each its light deriving, 
Till they melt into a sun. 

June [5, 1849. 


THE GARDEN-SEAT, 


When the sea is still as glass, 
And the whispering breezes pass 
On messages from zone to zone, or waft from pole 
to pole, 
A dewdrop of Savannah sweet— 
A particle of Arab heat, 
Commingling Nature’s essences in one harmo- 
nious whole. 


When the bright, magnetic stars 
Seem leaning from their cars, 
As drawn by some kind influenee from clear 
familiar skies ; 
And thoughts, as dreams misprize:l, 
Great truths, nnrecoguised ! 
Strike sudden chords from out the world’s eternal 
harmonies. 


When the snn sets in the sea, 
Like Time in Eternity ; 
And space beyond horizon seems stretching 
without end: 
Then come to an arbour still, 
Halfway up a western hill, 
That I destined for such an hour, and planted 
for such a friend, 


A cedar from Assyria— 
A willow from St. Helena— 
A vine from elassie Tusculum their branches 
intertwine 3 
A lily-rose from Mexieo, 
The vegetable southern snow! 
Stand side by side—exotic hride!—with Norway's 
Sealdie pine. 


The seat is formed of precious stone, 
A fragment from old Babylon: 
From Theseus’ wall—Carthago’s fall—perchance 
the Roman’s seat ! 
From Theban sphinx’s heartless breast — 
From Aztec ruin of the west ; 
And a cornice from the capitol is spreac beneath 
our feet. 


And thence you may behold 
A map of earth unrolled, 
With the steamers on the ocean, and the railways 
on the land ; 
And hear the city’s hum 
Up the hillside deadened come, 
Like the last ebb of the waters on a far-receding 
strand. 
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Oh! there, methinks, ’twere sweet 
To sit in converse meet, 
With palpable progression before our vision 
spread ; 
And trace the mighty plan 
Of the destinies of man, 
Measuring the living by the stature of the dead. 
July Sth, 1849, 


EAREH’S BURDENS. 


“Why groaning so, thou solid. Earth ! 
Tho’ sprightly summer cheers ? 

Or is thine old heart dead to mirth ? 
Or art thou bowed by years ?’’ 


Nor am I cold to summer’s prime,— 
Nor knows my heart decay ; 

Nor am I bowed by countless time, 
Thou atom of a day ! 


I loved to list, when trec and tide 
Their gentle music made ; 

And, lightly, on my sunny side, 
To fcel the plough and spade. 


J loved to hold my liquid way 
Thro’ floods of living light ; 

To kiss the sun’s bright hand by day, 
And count the stars by night. 


T loved to hear the children’s glee 
Around the cottage-door ; 

And peasant’s song right merrily 
The glebe come ringing o’er. 


But man upon my back has lain 
Such heavy loads of stone, 

I cannot grow the golden grain: 
’ Tis therefore that I groan., 


And where the evening dew sank mild 
Upon my quiet breast, 

I feel the tear of the houseless ehild 
Break burning on my rest. 


Oh! where are all the hallowed sweets, 
The harmless joys I gave ? 

The pivements of your sordid streets 
Are stones o'er virttie’s grave ! 


And thick and fast as autumn-leaves 
My children drop away : 

A gathering of unripened sheaves 
By Premature Decay. 


Gaunt misery holds the cottage-door ; 
Black sin supports the throne ; 

And slaves are slavish more and more :— 
"Tis therefore that I groan. 


THE SILENT CELL. 


Composed, during illness, on the sixth day of my in- 
carceration, in a solitary cell, on bread and water, 
and without books,—-August, 1849, 

THEY told me ’twas a fearful thing 
To pine in prison lone ; 
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The brain hecame a shrivelled seroll, 
The heart a living stone. 


Nor solitude, nor silent cell 
The teeming mind can tame : 

No tribute needs the granite-well ; 
No food the planet-fame. 


Denied the fruit of others’ thought, 
To write my own denied, 

Sweet sisters, Hope and Memory, bronght 
Bright volumes to my side. 


And oft we trace, with airy pen, 
Full many a word of worth ; 

For ‘Time will pass, and Freedom then 
Shall flash them on the earth. 


They told me that my veins would flag, 
My ardour would decay ; 

And heavily their fetters drag 
My blood’s young strength away. 


Like conqucrors bounding to the goal, 
Where cold, white marble gleams, 
Magnificent red rivers ! roll !— 
Roll! all you thousand streams ! 


Oft, to passion’s stormy gale, 
When sleep I seek in vain, 
Fleets of Fancy up them sail, 
And anchor in my brain. 


But never a wish for base retreat, 
Or thought of a recreant part, 
While yet a single pulse shall beat 

Proud marches in my heart. 


They’ll find me still unchanged and strong, 
When breaks their puny thrall: 

With hate—for not one living sonl— 
And pity—for them all. 


THE PRISONER’S DREAM. 


The wind ! the wind plays o'er the prison-bar, 
Still fresh from kissing the green forest-leaves ; 
Bending the wheat-fields in the eountry far ; 
Shaking the woodbine round the cottage-eaves; 
Wreathing the buds and bells 
In sweet, secluded dells ; 
Rnffling the milky down upon the breast 
Of soft swans sitting on their humid nest ; 
And by the large pond’s silvery-dappled edge 
Brushing the cool drops from the rustling sedge. 


And as I list the sound 
His broad wiugs make the prison-roofs around, 
At times I close my eyes, 
Aud visions of the beautiful arise: 
The heathery highland stained with purpliug hue, 
And water-lilies drippiug rich with dew, 
-And evening sunbeams on white cottage-walls, 
And eawing rookeries round ancestral halls, 
And rural mills by sprightiy river-falls, 
And with the music blent, 
Full many a sound and seent 
Come pouring, like a dream, 
From hill, and plain, and stream. 


j And whence his viewless feet, 
| Leaving here and there 
The great red poppy roeking in tbe air, 
! Have prest the thymy stubble, odours sweet 
_In fairy frailness past the grating fleet. 
| And many feathery-footed thoughts arise, 
| Of sorrows past, and past prosperities, 
| And seenes where Recollection’s treasury lies: 


The old Elm-ayenue that to the door 

On summer-eveuings brought the smiling poor, 
While round the stately trees that lined the way 
| Their merry children ran in rose-enkindling play : 
For in that land, where half my youth was spent, 
The rieh had not yet crushed their young content. 


Ha ! faithless Fancy! there I wake again ! 

The uarrow walls oppress my swelling brain, 

Big with great thoughts, that seek a vent in vain, 

Still let me dream! for, while the world’s half 
seeming, 

Aud men are false, and villanies are scheming, 

There lives a true philosophy in dreaming. 


| Methiuks, by some clear day’s departiug light 

| I mount that old tradition. haunted height 

And feel the cool breeze sweeping up from far, 

| Pure, as if wafted from you eveuing star. 
One pine or two, with tingling branches spread, 

| Make soft, Folian music over head ; 
Before me, tillage rich ontruns tlie eyes, 
Till field and cottage melt in vague surmise ; 
Behind, dark pinewoods loom like mysteries; 
Aud, far below, the grey hall wrapped in shade; 
And clustering hamlet in the homely glade; 
And bridge, and stream, and island, and the mill 
And church low-nestling by the nether- hill. 


And upward svar the bleat, and low, and bay, 
And village-cry, and blythe youug roundelay :— 
And hark! the clock! 
The tell-tale musical monotony ! 
Whose constant voice men constantly forget,— 
And all the sweet farewells of dying day, 
By distance, wagicai mnsieian ! set 
To one enchanting key. 


From loitering gossip where the cross paths met ; 
The plodding shepherd drives his tinkling tlock ; 
Strange echoes murmur rouud the untrodden rock; 
White sheeted mists along the- lowland rise; 

The patient angler leaves the clondy stream ; 

The seattercd eottage-panes begin to gleam ; 
Down yon long hill, on slow foot nag, but sure, 
Winds the grey pastor homeward to his cure; 
Aud where you distaat horn makes pleasant din, 
The heavy laden coach comes rattling in. 


And so I mark the sleepy world grow dim, 

Till twilight makes the dull horizon swim; i 

Then downward thread the pinewood’s labyrinth 
green, 

Till the grey postern of the house is seen ; 

But shun the brook, for, by its reedy brink, 

The shy deer from the covert come to drink; 

Aud, since to us they leave the garish light, 

*Twere pity, sure ! to scare their genial night. 


With quiekening pace the weary labonrer hies 


And now, to give the eve a fitting crown, 
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Quaff one long draft of crystal rhenish down— 
And so, to bed —— 
While moonlight hangs around the silent room 
Its shadowy arras from etherial loom, 
J With tracery fancy-led ; 


And sighing winds the boughs quick shadow send 


Across the window’s white, moon-marbledbend ; 
Or, thro’ tbe dappled sky, 

The pausing clouds their silken banners furl 

As o’er their path some hushiug meteor streams ; 
Then let Imagination’s alchemy 

‘The fine material of its memories blend, 

In the rieh crucible of midnight dreams, 

Yo some transparent palace of pure pearl— 

And wake next morn a Poet! 


Poesy ! 
Yhro’ thee I’ve felt my failing heart again, 
And life re-thrilling thro’ each flaccid vein, 


And saved ap hour from sleep, and snatched an 


hour from pain ! 
And borne upon thy wings as on a wind, 
Soared up—up to the pinnacles of thought ! 
How care, pain, prison, dwindled far behind ! 
Oh! little cares ! Oh! visions glory-fraught ! 
‘Phere 7s—there ¿s an empire in the mind ! 
September, 1849. 


RESIGNATION. 


Written in the Infirmary of Westminster Prison, 


during severe illness, November, 1849. 


We all have our allotted task ; 
Their burden all must bear— 

For God gave us our faculties 
To use, and not to spare. 


Full oft I would, how gladly ! rest, 
When sinks the frame o’crwrought 3 
But ever the feeble barque inust drive 
zefore the mighty thought. 


1 know I might have lingered still 
A span, from year to year ; 
But on a world that used me ill 
I close a brief career. 


This form is but the armour frail 
I wore in many a strife, 

Thro’ that long war with misery, 
Men christen—“ human life.” 


Í spar’d it not in storm or toil ; 
And when Í pass afar, 

Death will have but a sorry spoil 
‘To grace a conqnerot’s car. 


THE QUIET HOME. 
Written in the Prison Infirmary, February, 1850. 


To a quiet land I’m steering ; 
Steering ever, day and night ; 
A sailor—wreek unfearing— 
In a life-boat frail and slight. 


No polar compass guides me, 
On whatever course I stand 

Assured to find my haven 
When I least expect the land. 


Nor sail, nor oar, nor engine 
I need to make my way ; 
For storms cannot impede me, 

» And calms cannot delay. 


Oh! the bells above the harbour 
Will sound me solemn cheers ! 
An exile home-returning 
From his wayfare of long years. 


And in that quiet country 
I own a quiet home; 

Tis built of quarried marble, 
With a heavy leaden dome. 


My banquet-hall is narrow, 
But ’tis lined with arras light ; 
With an oaken couch to lie on 
In a garment waxy white. 


And though the door be fastened 
My guests will find their way 
Iu numbers unexhausted, 
And, uninvited, stay. 


And yet my best, ungrudging, 
Before them shall be set 5 

They’! feed upon my substance, 
But to thank their host forget. 


And, when their fill they’ve eaten, 
One by one they’ll drop away ; 
And my stony house shall moulder 

With a gradual, still decay. 


And golden wheat and roses 
Shall grow above the spot ; 

But my children’s children, haply, 
Shall pass, and know it not. 


THE LEGACY. 


Written in the Infirmary of Westminster Prison, 


when not expeeting to reeover, March, 1850. 


Behold ! unto my death bed sent, 
The notary draw near; 

And, eager for my testament, 
Each heritor appear. 


The pen impatient sickness holds, 
And Truth and Conscience read; 
While Life the page reluctant folds— 

In witness of the deed. 


“ Now, fathful, ye to every one 
His heritage consign ; 

My faults unto Oblivion ; 
My virtues unto Time i, 


“ My memory to Pity’s care; 
To Love my latest breath; 
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And gladly give the largest share— 
My pains and woes—to Death. 


“ My body to the leafy sod 

Where warmest lies the light ; 
My soul to the eternal God! 

And to the world—Good night V? 


"Twas ended—but contention strange 
Rose ere his eyes had closed: 

Oblivion tried with Time to change— 
But Pity interposed, 


TO WORDSWORTH. 


On hearing of his death. April 27, 1850. 
He’s gone ! tis said —Be still, false tongue ! 
He’s with us yet in what he sung. i 
The Earth has taken all it gave, — 

Tlis body to its hallowed grave : 

But Heaven mourns its missing due, 

Siuce Earth has kept his spirit too. 

And Nature let lim live sé long— 

Her patriarch of modern song— 
Confessing, ages shall have flown 

Ere sneh another bard is known. 


ST, COUTYSS ; 


THE CHARITY CHURCH REARED OPPOSITE THE 
PRISON GATE. 


“ Glory to God! the fane is raised ! 
And they who the most have given 

Will rauk far over the niggard souls, 
On the seats of a higher heaven !” 


‘The seats in heaven are for the just, 
And neither bought nor sold: 

God is not bribed with granite-dust, , 
As men are bribed with gold. 


Tho’ soar the dome, and spread the walii 
In pillared glory dight— 

They weigh not, should yon sum jihem all 
The Jewish widow’s inite. 


Were Christ to pass your pompous pile, 
He'd spurn it where it standa; . 

And say: “my father dwelleth not 
“ In houses made of hands.” 


* Do justice!—help the poor and weak!— - 
“ Aud let the oppressed go free! 

“In lowly, loving hearts I seek. 
“The temples fit for me!” 


With feet, not minds, that move to God, 
And prayer from lip alone, . 

The modern Pharisees make bread. 
Phylacteries of stone. 


But, when are balanced aet and: thonghit 
Attesting saiuts shall read 

How oft against each other brought 
The motive blots the deed! 
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| More righteous far shall then appear, 
! Before the Judgment-throne, 
The holiness of flesh and blood, 
Than holiness of stone. 


EASTER HYMN. 


Crucified, crucified every morn; 
Beaten and scourged, and crowned with thorn ; 
Scorned and spat on, and drenched with gall ; 
Brothers ! how long shall we bear their thrall ? 
Chorus: Mary and Magdalen, Peter and John. 
Hear ye the questiou—and bear it on, 


Earthquake revelled, and darkness fell, 
To shew ’twas the time of the Kings of Hell ! 
But the veil is rent they hung so high 
To hide their sins from the People’s eye. 
Chorus: Mary and Magdalén, Peter and John, 
Hear ye the tidings, and bear them on. 


Like royal robes on the ising of Jews, 
Were mocked with rights that we may not use— 
*Tis the people so long have been crucified,- 
But the thieves arc still wanting on either side. 
Chorus; Mary and Magdalen, Peter and Jobn, 
Swell the sad burden, and bear it on. 


Blood and water ! aye, blood and tears ! 
Track our patli down the stream of years ; 
Our limbs they spare—onr hearts they break : 
y For they need the former their gold to make. 
Chorus: Mary and Magdalen, Peter and John, 


| Hear ye the warning, and bear it on. 


į A Sabbath shall come, but not of rest ! 
| When the rich shall be punished—the poor re- 
dressed ; 
And from hamlet to hamlet, from town to town, 
The ehurch bells shall ring till the proud fall 
down. 
Chorus: Mary and Magdalen, Peter and John, 
Give ye the signal, and bear it on. 


The Pharisees revel o’er manor and loom: 
| We’ll blow them a blast on the trump of doom ; 
| It shall raise the dcad nations from land to land; 
For the resurrection is nigh at hand ! 
| Chorus: Mary and Magdalen, Peter and John ! 
Hear the giad tidings, and bearthem on. 


Easter, 1850. 


| HYMN FOR ASCENSION-DAY 


| IN THE FUTURE. 
Freedom is risen— 
Freedom is risen ; 
Freedom is risen to-day! 
She burst from prison— 
She burst from prison ; 
She broke from her gaolers away. 


When was she born ? 
* How was she nurst ¢ 
“Where was her cradle laid }? 
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In want and scorn, 
Reviled and curst, 
’Mid the ranks of toil and trade. | 


& And hath she gone 
& On her holy-morn, 

Nor staid for the long work-day ?? 
From heaven she came, i 
On earth to remain, | 

And bide with her sons alway. i 


& Did she hreak the grave, f 

€ Our souls to save, | 
“ And leave our bodies in hell ?” 

To save us alive, 

If we will but strive | 
Body and soul as well. 


€ Then what must we do 
t‘ To prove us true, 
& And what is the law sho gavo ?’— 
Never fulfil 
A tyrant’s will, 
Nor willingly live a slave ! 


* Then this we'll do 
“To prove us true, 
And follow the law she gave: 
“Never fulfil 
& A tyrant’s will, 
Nor willingly live a slave !” 


ee ee 


Ascension-day, 1850. 


HYMN FOR LAMMAS-DAY. 


Sharpen the sickle, the fields are white ; 
Tis the time of the harvest at last. 
Reapers, be up with the morning light, 
Ere the blush of its youth he past. 
Why stand on the highway and lounge at the 
ate 
With a summer day’s work to perform ? 
If you wait for the hiring ’tis long you may 
wait— 
Till the hour of the night and the storm. 


Sharpen the sickle ; how proud they stand, 
In the pomp of their golden grain ! 
But, I’m thinking, ere noon neath the sweep 
of my hand 
How many will lie on the plain. : 
Though the ditch be wide, the fence he high, 
There’s a spirit to carry us o’er ; 
For God never meant his people to dic, 
In sight of so rich a store. 


Sharpen the sickle ; how full the cars ! 
While our children are crying for bread ; 
And the field has heen watered with orphans’ 
tears 
And enriched with their fathers dead. 
And hopes that are huried, and hearts that 
broke, 
Lie deep in the treasuriug sod: 
Then sweep down the grain with a thunder- 
stroke, 
In the name of humanity’s God ! 


! July, 1850. 


THE HISTORY OF A DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT, 


COMPILED PROM 
THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUR, AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 
CHAP. V. 


THE ALEMBIC. 


A lull had stolen over the city ; the human. 
thunder that had reverberated from the 
crowded square had rolled away; noisy 
parties here and there, were heard retiring 
through the streets— here loitering into 
groups, there again gathering into formidable 
masses—but gradnally breaking more and 
more, and at last disappearing as by maige 
altogether. 
homes; some scores of open doors had ab- 
sorbed the passing crowds, and the din and 
altercation from bar and parlour told where 
the fieree excitement and the hot sun com- 
bined with sordid lust to cast the stain of 
drunkenness on the noble movement of the 
suffering people. 

Ono topic above all others scemed to occupy 
all thoughts, ‘and cause much angry fecling. 
There were a body of old leaders in the 


Yet they had not gone to their , 


movement who eould not tolerate pre-emi- 
nenee in a novice; there were others, who 
were but too glad to revenge themselves for 
their own inferiority in the superiority of 
one, who should eclipse their rivals. The 
more the question was discussed, the more 
ardent the combatants on either side became; 
but the advocates of De Brassicr maintained 
a vast superiority ; for the old local leaders 
were at once taunted wfth jealousy and with 
a trafficking spirit, neither of which could 
possibly be then urged against the new ally, 
whom talents, station, and, apparently, 
wealth, raised far above those motives. 
There was, however, a new class of politi- 
cians rising up among the people, consisting 
mostly of very young men, who believed that 
the regeneration of the people must be based 
upon the unmutilated principles of demo- 
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cracy,~—-who contended that surface-remedies 
were useless,—that the evil must be utterly 
eradicated, and that any measures falling 
short of this did injury by lulling the popular 
energy, satisfying it before the time of satis- 
faction had arrived, and leaving, for the sake 
of a transient good, the leverage of coming 
misery and evil. ‘These men contended that 
“a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work ” was 
a delusion, and that wages altogether were a 
bond of slavery. These men maintained that 
the small-freehold-systeim was a snare, calcu- 
lated “to perpetuate the supremacy of laud- 
lordism and monopoly, instead of counter- 
acting it, and that the nationalisation of the 
land was the only land-measure to be sought 
for. 'Theso men contended that co-operation 
in its isolated form was leading to competi- 
tion, monopoly, and ruin; and that the boast 
of successful trading, of accumulated capital 
was a confession of inherent vice. But these 
men were mostly young; they were treated 
as visionaries, as enthusiasts, whom age would 
sober down, and to whom experience would 
teach a different lesson. 

These and many more, comprising all the 
leading democrats of the town, were assem- 
bled in the large room of the Wild Bull after 
the meeting, discussing the events of the day. 
The parlour was crowded,—so was the bar,— 
so was the street outside. From within came 
the noise of voices, all at present in amicable 
discussion, but in tones so loud, and appa- 
rently so fierce, as would have led the listener 
to suppose the last extremes of violence were 
being attempted within, and that a struggle 
for life and death was in course of perpetra- 
tion. Within the room every chair, every 
table, every available standing-place was oc- 
cupied. Dark clouds of smoke hung stifling 
from the ceiling, or issued from alniost every 
head in convulsive whiffs, while a roar fol- 
lowed each emission, as though every man 
was a volcano in an active state of eruption. 
Shining ranks of pewter pots were grouped 
here and there, while at rare intervals a 
brown earthenware bottle and an occasional 
detonation like the firing of small arms told 
where the more abstemious indulged in the 
luxury of a beverage called “ pop.” Others 
modestly cloaked their virtues under the 
shew of viec, aud drank fiom glasses con- 
taining a fluid like beer or wine—they liked 
to cheat the cyc, and the ear too, with “ tem- 
perance porter,’ — contented with being 
honest in the taste, while others revelled over 
pale-faced “satinet.’’ 

The fearful din of voices was swelling high, 
when “Orders! gents! orders!’ cried the 
full-faced, loose-fleshed waiter, aud an emula- 
tive concert of a hundred voices calling fora 
hundred things at the same time, interrupted 
for a momont the philosophic and political 
discussions. Though with the additional 
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“s,” the word had somewhat of an orderly 
effect, for it diverted most minds from tho 
antagonism of thoughts to the co-operation 
of beer. 

However, the conversation resumed its 
course. - It dwelt on the iniquities of the then 
existing system, political and social, There 
were one or two principal talkers at each 
table—they were regular orators, aud the rest 
seemed somewhat to defer to them; but, in- 
stead of offering an argument, they made a 
speech. Passion and eloquence are near al- 
lied; therefore in excited times, and from 
excited minds, converse on exciting topics is 
either rhetoric or exclamation. 

There was one who especially denounced 
the idea of bowing to the great, rich, and 
titled. Why should one man, he said, be 
the slave of another? Why should not each 
man exercise his private judgment, and ex- 
press it freely ? 

“ I tell you, Bobens is: a rascal! He’s be- 
hind theage! Hisadviceisruinous! If we fol- 
low it, we play into the hands of government ” 
—screamed some one from another table. 

“ What’s that?’ suddenly cried the advo- 
cate of independence, “ Who's abusing Bo- 
bens ?” 

The aceuser came up to the challenge. 

“I tell you, Pll stick by Bobens. I’m a 
Boben’s-man. He’sa villain whosays a word 
against Bobens,” roared the independent. 

“ Well, I do then !” 

“ Doyou? Whatright have you got to set 
up your judgment against Bobens’s?” 

“ But Bobens is leading us wrong,” 

“And ‘if he is, what then! I dare say 
Bobens knows best. He’s got his reasons for 
it. I say, I'l] stick by Bobens! Your a mean, 
sneaking, cnvious villain i 

“ But it’s merely a difference of opinion,” 
said a third party. “ He thinks Bobens wrong 
in his views, and ye 

“ TIl knock any man down who says so !”" 
roared the defender of freedom of opinion 
and expression, and a stroug party of Boben’s- 
men rallied around hin in an instant. 

A fight was abont to ensne, when a 
diversion was made by—“ Three cheers for 
| Brassicr !” from another part of the room. 

“ Brassier be- P” exclaimed some other 
voices. “Its only your envy aud jealousy 
that has made you try to sct up other gods, 
instead of following the best man of the age. 
Devantrix alone can help us through the 
difficulty. His 217 propositions embrace all 
the fundamental principles of society, and 
since you drove him from the movement, 
you’ve all been going to the d—— as fast as 
you can.” 

“ To the d with Devantrix and your- 
self. Its Besandine——” “Its Brassier”— 


“ Devantrix’ —“ Bobens’’—“ Bulgrudeur’— 
arose the cross-fire of the various followings, 
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and the assembly separated, as far as space { other. But a third storm rolled over the vocal 


would allow, into separate and hostile groups, 
scowling ineffable hatred and defianec at one 
another. 

‘What ean we do to strengthen ourselves?” 
said the young mechanic who had been so 
roughly handled at the meeting. “ The rich 
are paralysed—we have the game in our own 
hands. Let us form some plan at whieh we 
ean all work together.” 

“Til never work together with a mean 
slave of Bobens !” cried one. 

“TI never sit in the same room with a 
dastardly Bulgrudeurite,’’ roared another. 

“Jd sooner swear brotherhood to the 
police and thie detectives, than shake hands 
with a friend of that scoundrel Devantrix.”’ 

A fat but active inan, with eyes widely 
slit, but never widely opened, cast his side- 
loug glances round the room, rubbing his 
plump hands, occasionally sipping his brandy 
und water, and nodding his head as much as 
to say, “àll safe ! all safe! Let them go on 
like this!” 

* Orders ! gents ! orders!” roared the wai- 
ter, and the magic words turned the anger of 
the combatants. 

* Measures, not men !” resumed the young 
mechanic, profiting by the luil. 

The exuortation had its effect, and gra- 
dually the hostile parties transferred their 
operations to the new field of action. 

For a time all was chaos, till a few leading 
thoughts struck out some channels which 
were soou filled by the torrents of a few 
leading lungs. 

“Tin for the nationalisatian of the land !” 
cried one. 

“ Pooh, pooh !”’ exclaimed another; “let's 
restore the yeomanry—let’s buy freeholds !” 

* What? Jandlordism!’ cried a third; 
“ that’s making bac worse !” 

“ Howl you get the land ?” said a fourth. 

“ Buy it,” replied a fifth. 

“You fool! What? buy back that which 
was stolen from us! No, no! take it! take it!” 

“ They wont let you!” 

“ Then fight for it Y” 

“ Suppose we're beat !” 

That was a poser for the moment, but a 
fresh hubbub saved the necessity fora reply. 

“J tell you co-operation will do it! you 
havo the power in your own hands—if you 
club your penee——!”’ 

£ Senit ! we must have political power 
first 1" 

“ I tell you co-operation is the only way to 
get politieal power! Wealth is power, get rich 
and you get powerful.” 

“But how are we to get rich under the pre- 
sent system ?” 

Here was another poser. 


“ Traffiekers !”? 
screamed the one. 


“Pedlars,” roared the 


deluge: 

“ Knowledge is power. You don’t want 
money, you don’t want pikes, you merely 
want knowledge, that will give you your 
rights.’’ 

“ How?’ 

“Knowledge is almighty. Truth always 
conquers of herself. ‘Truth siteuces the can- 
non’s roar.” 

“ How is it, she has not silenced it yet 
then ? for she has been preached far and near 
for many thousand years.” 

“We must fight for our rights !” cried one, 
“ We must suffer for them !” responded ano- 
ther. “Physical foree !” ‘‘Non-resistance 
and obedieuee !’’—ranged the erowds in two 
new partics—‘‘ blood thirsty demagogues !’ 
“sneaking eowards !”—were the hostile watel1- 
word—when a new clement arose: 

“ You're all wrong ! it’s your beastly vices! 
Look at you, it's your drunkenness? You 
give eountless millions to the goverument in 
spirits aud tobaeco! Be teetotalers, aud you'll 
be free to-morrow !” exeldimned a thin, sharp- 
faced man, ostentatiously waving a eup of 
water over his head. “1. ou'll eripple the 
government revenue, they ean’t make ends 
mect already! What will they do when de- 
prived of the duty on spirituous liquors and 
poisonous weeds ?” 

“Tax something else,’ roared a puffy- 
looking votary of Baechus. 

“But a sober people is a thinking people, 
and a thinking people is always free.” 

“Its aeting we want, to my mind,” said 
another. * We've had no end of talking and 
thinking, when shall we begin to act? Leave 
the thinking alone, let’s get power, and then 
we'll scc and set to work.” 

“What? without knowing what you mean 
to do!” 

liere was another poser-—but the thread of 
argument wis broken again: 

“You're all of you wrong still. 
superstitions that keep you slaves. 
infernal priesthood.”’ 

Cheers hailed the words, but the priest got 
the least share of the attaek. “ All religions 
are folly,” shouted one. * I believe in neither 


Its your 
Its the 


God nor devil!” cried another, “Vu a 

deist,” “ Pin a materialist.” “I go back- 

to first eauses!” “I take things’ as I 
2 


find them.’’ “I don’t troublo my head aboùt 
it—we've cnough to do in this world without 
troubling ourselves about the next.’ “ You’re 
an infidel?’ ‘Youre a bigot.” “Vm a 
ehristian!” “Im a deist.” “You're an 
atheist.” “You're a villain !”—and shortly 
the attack on the priesthood changed to an 
attack on religion—and thenec to au attaek up 
on each other. When the fat-faeed man al- 
luded to before, heard the religious question 
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mooted, he gave agrin of perfect satisfaetionand 
stole away as thougli there was no longer need 


for him. ‘The night was closing rapidly—the | 


torrents of minor discussion anc difference 
(for such had been going on in corners—somie 
Swearing that the curreney question was all | 
that was needed for salvation—some being | 
for gold, some for paper, others espousing | 
land, others credit, others trades’-unions, and | 
endless varieties of opinion)—the inferior | 
topies all merged beneath the overwhelming 
delugeof religious andanti-religious animosity. | 
Here, nothing could restrain them, Half the | 
eompany were drunk, all were excited, blows 


were exchanged, wounds received and given, 
and the revilers of police brutality, the oppo- , 
nents of the vitiated elass system, hating each ` 
other more than they hated their mutual ty- ` 
rants, ealled in the poliee to enforce and 
satisfy their mutual animosities. 
The police sheets of next day teemed with | 
cases. Of course the press made the most of | 
them—atheism, drunkenness, everything that | 
eould damage the people in the eyes of the 
middle elass and of the world, was ostenta- 
tiously paraded—and each section helped the 
privileged orders as well as if they’d been 
paid for it, for everything that the Bobensite 
eould bring forward against the Balgrudcu- 


and leader of the other, wag had recourse to 
with most suicidal eagerness. 

The rnajestic impulse that despair had given 
to the popular movement, was frittered 
away—the imposing impression that the 
day's meeting had made upon the wealthy 
class, was totally nullified. Demoeraey was 
deseerated in the eyes of those who were 
wavering in their views—privilege won 1e- 
cruits by thousands, and the great power that 
had really been called forth broke into frag- 
ments by its own want of cohesion. 

The rich few looked on and smiled, they had 


rite, the man of cach party, against the man 


troops and police ready although utterly in- 
sufficient, certainly, had the people been united 
—nay ! the troops themselves were half-in- 
elined to sympathise with the masses, but 
they dared not support a party that would 
not support itself. Ridicule and obloquy were 
east upon the popular cause, and the bayo- 
nets rattled as obediently as ever. The rich, 
therefore, left the rich man’s eause in the 
poor man’s hands, sure that none could help it 
nrore effectually, and cleverly stood forward 
with their force mercly as the vindicators of 
order, and the defenders of the people from 
the people. 

They had renewed their lease of power. 
Sueh was the scene in the Wild Bull after the 
meeting, such were tlie scenes that onee de- 
seerated democracy, and of which, alas! some 
vestiges are still éxisting. Yet, sneer at it as 
they may, the rough germs of truth were 
there: they rise out of chaos, the clear ¢on- 
vietion mounts out of the chaotic mist of 
error. Thoughts struggle upward with difii- 
culty. Creation is a time of ferment—pas- 
sious, viees, follies, all combine and heave-— 
but the purifying leaven clears the dross off 
more and more, the movement sobers as it 
gathers its real stvength—the conflict ceases 
—and, modelled first iu lowness and ob- 
scurity, perhaps in the haunts of vice, almost 
ever in the abode of misery, the grand truth 
soars and spreads, and seizes on the masses— 
it calms them—it lifts them to the pure hea- 
vens of intelligence—through seenes like 
these recorded, as the goid through fire, 
democracy must pass—but it bears no stain 
upon its mighty wings—as the brilliant 
flower shoots up from the brown soil, so free- 
dom and enlightenment rise clear of the vices 
that surrounded their first hours. 

Sueh is the rough alembie that refines the 
ore of nations. 
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LETTERS ON THE CHARTIST PROGRAMME. 
LETTER L 


In my last, having dwelt on the first section, 
involving the land question, I now proeeed, to 
the omission for the present of the 2nd and 3rd 
seetions leaded ‘‘'The Chureh” and “ Edu- 
cation,’’ to consider that dealing with the in- 
terests of labour. 

On what basis ought these interests to be 
placed? Two things are necessary for the 
production of wealth: labour and capital. It 
is therefore argued that capital has paramount 
claims—since, without the capital, labour 
would be useless. Perhaps so; but let us 


examiné what capital is, whenee it arises, and 
to whom it belongs? The earth itself is- the 
fnndamental capital—the capital of the human 
race, which, in return for labour, yields them, 
as interest, the means of life. Labour is 
capital; every working-man, the poorest in 
existence, is a capitalist—the capitalist of la- 
bour-power, and claiming as a right a share in 
the general capital of maukind—the soil, the 
air, the waters, and the things that in them 
are. 

Now what is the kind of capital that claims 
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and exercises despotic pre-eminence at the 
present day? Monry. Whence did that 
money arise? From the conjunction of labour 
with the fundamental capital already alluded 
to. Was that money raised by the exertions 
of ong man? Never! One man, by daring 
speculation and by the ruin of others, may 
have absorbed to himself the wealth produced 
by the labour of many, but one man’s work 
never raised a large amount of money. ‘Lake 
even the strongest case of individual creation 
of capital (so to speak)—the invention of 
machinery, or some great discovery of science, 
The invention of the new machine, it that 
machine were made and worked only by its 
originator, would produce but little; it is the 
labour-power of others employed in multiplying 
the machine, and in working it, whieh gives 
itpower. And, again, that machine docs not 
create work for the working-man ; on the con- 
trary, it displaces work; so that, instead of 
claiming the subjection of labour on the score 
that without it labour could not be brought 
into activity, (that is, that without it the 
working-man would not have work), it owes an 
ATONEMENT to the working-man, for depriving 
him of that, which he would otherwise have 
had. For be it recollected, that if the machine 
were not in existenec, the working-man would 
have had work—a eertain amount of human 
wants requires a certain amonnt of work to 
satisfy it; and, as in former times, where 
work is done by hand, since done it must be, 
the great masses would be certain of employ- 
ment, by the very constitution of nature itself, 

It follows, therefore, that the working-man 
has a claim for compensation parallel with 
the development of machinery—or, that he 
should receive that compensation in the shape 
of lightened labour, and easier access to com- 
modities; and it also follows that the monied 
man who becomes possessed of machinery has 
no superior rights, that his capital invests him 
with no superior authority; for, firstly, his 
capital is created by the labour of others; 
secondly, the machinery his capital has pur- 
chased is formed by labour, without which it 
could not have been called into existence (from 
the raising the ore from the mine to the lasi 
polish of the perfected machine) ; and, thirdly, 
the existence of that machinery was not neces- 
sary for the cxistence of work, ln fine; 
money-capital did not create labour, but 
labour created money-capital ; machinery 
did not create work, but work created ma- 
chinery. 

It therefore follows, that labour is, by its 
own nature, the sovereign power,—and that it 
owes no allegiance, gratitude, or subjection to 
capital. ‘Lhe latter ought, therefore, to be 
the servant, whereas it is the master. The 
whole basis of our social system is, therefore, 
wrong—it is completely ‘topsy-turvy. In 
the words of the Convention :—“ The relation 


of master and man has been repugnant to the 
well-being of society ; the creator has hitherto 
been the servant ot the creature; labour has 
been the slave of capital, and groaned under a 
system of wages-slavery, contrary to every 
principle of freedom.”? Therefore, instead of 
capital hiring labour at its pleasure, and dis- 
carding it at will—and labour being dependant 
on such hire for its very existence—it is, on 
the contrary, labour that should dictate to 
capital the time and terms of its employment. 
Instead of tle possessor of machine-power hiring 
men for his machinery, it is the men who 
should hire or buy the use of the machinery 
for themselves; or, better still, where practi- 
cable, themselves make the machinery. 

The system of wages is, therefore, in itself 
vicious. But the special vices of the system 
are driven beyond the pale of exaggeration, 
Not only does the capitalist on the plea jof his 
possession of capital say to the working-man, 
“ You shall work for me instead of for your- 
self,” but he also says, ‘‘ you shall re-create 
this machinery used up in my service.” ‘Thus 
the workman is actually obliged to pay for the 
wear and tear of the machinery—for oil, brushes, 
gas, &c., out of his wages; so that, in time, he 
replaccs the whole of that machinery himself, 
and then is actually told that had it not been 
for the capital of the money-lord, for the per- 
mission to work at that machinery, he would 
have had to perish of starvation ! 

But, while the working-man is thus obliged 
to make good the wear and tear of the machine 
of the master, the master never ‘‘ makes good” 
the wear and tear of the working-man. 
“What!? says the master, ‘(do I not pay 
you wages? What more would you have?” 
Those wages are no more than the oil to the 
machine, or than the fuel to the boiler to enable 
it to work. Life is necessary to the human 
machine, to keep it in work; therefore the 
working-man owes no moro thanks to the em- 
ployer for his wages, than the machine does 
for the fucl with which it is fed, secing that no 
lore wages are given to the man, under the 
present system, than fuel to the machine— 
uamely, just enough to keep it working. 

Gut every possible means is had recourse to, 
to ascertain and reach the minimum of wages, 
For this purpeso competition is a primary 
leverage, The landlords expelled the peasantry 
irom tlie rural districts, because they had im- 
poverished them so greatly that they became 
paupers, burdensome on the parish, and, to get 
rid of the onerous burden, a system of extra- 
dition was had recourse to in every agricultural 
county in the kingdom. The human flood 
therefore rushed to the mauufacturing towns, 
The more thero is of a commodity (with like 
demand) the cheaper it grows. But the de- 
mand proportionably grew less, for one machine 
did the work of forty or fifty, sometimes of 
1,000 men, 
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Take, as an instance, the hosiery trade : 

In this branch, 14 dozen of 30-gage stockings 
are a hard day’s work of twelve hours daily. 
This was an enormous displacement of labour 
on former times; but the moel-fashion and 
selvage-heel and cut-up branches came to su- 
persede the wrought goods. These stockings 
are made from three or four different frames ; 
the tops on one frame, then pressed off that, 
put on another, and worked to the heel, thenee 
taken to anotber to finish. In this work, four 
men produce as much work as seven men do 
on wrought goods, But another displacement 
succeeds : the “round-frame”’ has heen in- 
vented : on one of these, a woman in one night 
of twelve hours worked up 3Olbs. of cotton, 
which would have taken a man fourteeu days 
on a cut-up frame, Thus one round-frame, 
worked by a woman, will make 100 dozen of 
hose per week, which would have taken ten 
men a short time since, and far more than that 
before the development of machinery. 

Think of this fearful displacement of lahour! 
What becomes of the surplus? Driven from 
the land, without hope of return, displaced 
from the factory and tbe workshop, where do 
they go? Look for them in the workhouse, 
the prison, and the grave ! 

I have not taken an isolated instance. ‘Take 
the ease of the power-loom weavers, where the 
power-loom bas superseded tbe hand-loom— 
where the 60, 70,90 dozen spindle-wheels have 
superseded the ‘‘ 17 dozen ”—whiere the move- 
ment of the shuttle from 90 pieks per minute 
has risen to 180! Take the case of the flax- 
dressers, where one machine does six men’s 
‘work, and is minded by two boys; of the hlock- 
printers, where machinery has almost entirely 
superseded the hand printing ; of she Jaee trade, 
where one girl makes as much in a week at a 
frame as forty men could do by manual labour. 
The enormous surplus is used to reduce wages, 
and a competitive science is skilfully developed 
and applied to bring this surplus to bear on 
given points. ; 

Tor instance, in some of the gages in the 
moek-fashion branch of the hosiery trade, the 
article cannot be produced at more tban 6d. 
less per dozen than the similar gages in the 
regular wrought fashion work; and these are 
only employed, and employed by the same 
master, to cripple those engaged in the 
wrought-eotton branch, and thus keep wages 
down. 

Thus, in regard to the flax-dressers, tbe 
masters keep a constant surplus in their neigh- 
bourhood, hy not employing one continuous 
get of hands, but when they receive an order 
taking on a number of hands for one or two 
weeks and then dismissing them, and’ again 
taking on a fresh sct; thus making great 
numbers hang on and off in hopes of casual 
employment, and when the moment comes, 
the hungry crowds competing for that employ- 


ment with each other drive wages down in 
their suicidal struggle. 

Thus the master tailors will keep twelve or 
fourteen men off and on ina shop, where three 
or four at constant work would do, and aro 
thus ablo to dictate their wages. 

Thus the coal-owners of Northumberland 
and Durham regulated, by a combination among 
themselves, at their quarterly or monthly 
meetings, how mueh coal each colliery 
had to work, and at the same time kept a 
number of surplus hands, whom they could 
indireetly (by want of work) compel to wander 
to any collicry in need of them, thus holding 
scientifically a competitive reserve always 
ready when they wanted to reduce the wages 
of their men. 

Thus the shoemakers, who could employ 
about fifteen men continually, wil? not do it, 
but keep about 30 men banging on at casual 
work, to keep the competitive surplus in their 
neighbourhood. 

Certain trades, again, bavo decayed, owing 
to foreign competition, and the surplus gocs to 
glut the lahour market im other branehes of 
industry. 

This displacement of lahour, this surplus 
system, drives men into the slop-shop, and the 
slop system reacts, and still further injures the 
regular workman ; thus, anioug the tailors, the 
work formerly done hy grown pergons is now 


rdone by the young in the slop-shop; the em- 


ployer sells the slop-made goods, and thns 
displaces his own regular hands, Worse still ! 
working men encourage the evil. Journeymen. 
get worls from an employer, take a house, and 
get men to work for them at a cheaper rate 
than they themselves work, pocketing the 
differenee. Some of these houses fever never 
quits; and it was proved that Sir R. Peel's 
daughter died from wearing a viding habit 
made in one of these dens.: Fle double- 
breasted yest, the reguler wage for making 
which is 2s, Gd., is made in the slop-shop for 
10d., and the rest in proportion, 

Thus, in the shoemaking trade, in making 
cloth boots and eolloshes, a woman nsed to fit the 
cloth for 9d., and tle closer used to receive 1s. 
for putting in the collosh; now a woman. does 
hoth for 10d. 

Nay, the evil does not stop here! The world 
is ransacked by the master to eripple the 
employed ! The competitive system is still 
further carried out, by the importation of 
ready-made articles from ahroad, by the 
wholesale dealer; sothat the capitalist, imstead 
of using his eapital to employ British labowr, 
oven at a niggardly stipend, uses it for its 
displacement and ruin, 

Thus, in the shoemaking trade, employers 
(since Free-trade) import eargoes of ready- 
made shocs, so that the shveemakers have 
become cobblers ; and five men were actually 
imprisoned by the sheriff in Inverness, for four 
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or five months each, for sending a deputation 
to their employers to say, ‘‘ If they were not 
to make the shoes, they would not mend them !” 

I could carry on these illustrations through 
almost every branch of industry, but space 
forces me to rest satisfied with citing these few 
instances. If challenged on the question, I 
ean take the reader through every trade and 
art! 

Not contented with reducing wages by 
means of machinery, an artificial surplus, tho 
competition of hands, the substitution of 
female and child labour, and the importation of 
foreign goods, wages are stilt further lowered 
by increasing the bours of work, by increasing 
the amount of the work in eaeh hour, by the 
system of deductions, and by downright direct 
fraud and robbery. 

This cannot be better illustrated than by 
the instance of the colliers. In 1815 the 
Northumberland and Durham colliers employed 
in hewing coals received 5s. per diem, worked 
eleven days in the fortnight, and six honrs 
each day. ‘Those employed at shift work (that 
is, in hewing the way for the others at night) 
worked six hours, at 4s, Gd. per shift. 

In 1850 the hewers reecived only 3s. per 
diem, and worked only nine days per fortnight ; 
the shifters worked eight hours, and received 
only 2s. Gd. per shift. Thus the hewers have 
lost 2s, per dicm, and two days per fortnight. 
But the loss does not stop here : the hewer has 
to work three hours more each day, which at 
ls. for three hours (the proportion of nine 
hours for $s.) makes an actual reduction of 3s, 
per dicm; or, in other words, the hewers now 
get 2s, for tle same work for which they used 
to revcive 5s. 

The shifters, and all other branches of work 
counceled with this interest, have lost in 
similsy proportions, ‘Lhe shifters now receive 
wa, Gd. for eight hours, where they used to 
veesive fa, Gal. fou six, 

But even this shews ouly a part of the 
dilference ; tur iley have now to work as much 
in turce hours as they formerly did in four, 
their tasks boiny now set by regular taskmasters. 
Formerly a colliery raising forty scores was 
considered fo do well, Now, with fewer hands, 
wid full palf less expense per score, cighty 
svores are rinsed in the same time, 

it must not be supposed that a commen- 
surate reduction has taken place in the price 
oleval. Piom 1816 to 1823 the best Wallsend 
wiehed Sis. Gd. ver Neweastie ehaldvon, ln 
bean it fetsoed 24s., being a reduction of only 
cutit, whereas the working charges lave 
decrvas-d moe than one-dal/ since 1815, the 
nasters pork ting the diference, aud robbing 
the working man. 

Thus much by way ef illustrating how the 
hows of work and the sauount of work in each 
honr has been iuereased, while wages have fallen 
ton feartul standard shpultanconsly, Ihave not 


selected the colliers as the strongest instance, 
for stronger instances are to be met with on 
all hands in every manufacturing distriet ; 
but I have chosen that illustration as the one 
least burdened with figures and technieal 
names, The same holds good in all other 
trades; thus the fifth size hose are made as 
large as women’s were before, women’s as large 
as men’s, but the wages are the same as 
formerly. Indeed, luxury has required 
additional ornament and finish in almost every 
thing thus entailing a vast amount of ad- 
ditional labour; but again, the wages forthe ar- 
ticle remain the same. 

The next means of lowering wages is the 
system of deductions. Nominally, the work- 
ing man receives far higher wages than he in 
reality obtains. 

Take, for instance, the hosiery trade :—In 
the thirty to thirty-four gage stockings, the 
stockinger is supposed to receive 8s. for 1} 
dozen, which are a hard week’s work, at 12 
hours daily; but out of these 8s. he has to 
Pay 
Od. for frame-rent, 
3d. for standing (if, as is usually the case, the 

frame is at another man’s house), 
9d. per dozen for seaming, 

Gd. per dozen for ‘taking in” (poor fellow ! it 
is he who is being taken in /) 
6d, for winding, 

Total, 2s. 9d. deducted from 8s. 

From tbe thirty-six to forty-two gage 
stockings (wages 12s. per 1} dozen), the deduc- 
tions are 4s. 14d! l 

In the raoek-fashion branch on a ‘‘two-at- 
once” frame (a stocking frame that makes two 


hose at once, and is worked by women and 
boys), the deductions are 2s. 6d. per week; 
net earnings, 5s. 6d. On a “three-at-once,” 
the deductions are 3s. 8d,; on a ‘“‘four-at- 
once,” 4s. Gd., and so on in proportion. 

Tn the linen weaving (hand loom), able- 
bodied men are supposed to receive 8s. per 
week, Out of this they have their implements 
to Jind ; to pay for wear and tear, and even 
yas ! 
reeeive Gs. per week. 
have to pay— 
0s. 10d. for pirns, 

Os, 


a 
UAA 


Old men and boys are supposed to 
Out of these 6s. they 


od, per weck for gas in winter, 

Od. for a shuttle (which lasts three years) 
Os, 4d. for combs (which last two years), 

Os. 2d. per week for batter (dressing), 

0s, 14d, per week for tallow, and 

Əs. Gd. for brushes (which last one year), 

Tn the silk and cotton branches the similar 
deductions are too generally known to nced 
repeating here; as, for instance, for beaning 
and twisting, 4d. per weck ; for loom-rent, is, ; 
for gas, 8d,, ete. 

Such uve the deductions, and so small the 
wages, that sometimes a man has to work 
Jong before he has worked off enough to pay 
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these charges; and not long ago a man at 
Snenton Elements, near Nottingham, made ten 
dozens of cut-up socks, and after all the labour, 
was In his master's debt for that very work— 
being one farthing short of paying his charges! 
Ts uot this the mockery of toil?—a system 
that seems bascd on, and perpetuated by, 
insanity. 

And be it remembered, that when ivages 
fall, the “ deductions” remain stationary. 

Fresh devices are continually resorted to, to 
obtain fresh ‘deductions :” for instance, one 
factory lord in Bradford forces his workmen 
to pay 1d. per week for the nse of a refeetory— 
that is, a place to take their ineals in, and 
though they may take their meals at home, or 
no meals at all (as is frequently the case during 
the work hours), they are discharged if they 
do not snbmit to the imposition. 

A fresh source of reductions is derived from 
taxation, If a tax is imposed, the master 
summons his workmen, and tells them he can 
no longer afford to pay the same wages, and 
from the reduction thus effected he clears an 
enormous profit; thns a large employer in 
Southshields, when the income-tax was im- 
posed, dedueted 2s. per week from each of his 
hands, by which he cleared a sum of £2,000 
per annum beyond the amount he had to pay 
for income-tax. Again, if a workman is a 
moment behind time of a morning (by the 
watch of the employer), he is fined a peuny or 
halfpenny. Strange! that if the time is 
worth so mueh to the master, the workman’s 
time should not be valuable too! Strange i 
that when a tax is remitted, the wages are 
never raised again! Advantage is further 
taken of an abundant harvest, or a passing 
cheapness of food, to cheapen wages, driving 
them down always below the diference of 
price, thus turning the very blessings of God 
into a eurse! ~ i 

Nay, even where wages arc nominally kept 
up at-the old standard, the maintenance of 
a competitive labour surplus reduces them 
by more thanhalf. Take the following ease 
in illustration :—the highest average wages 
for tailors used to be, 3 years back, 3d. per 
hour, or 18s, per week. Now, where the stan- 
Jard of wages remains the same, they only 
average from 6s. to 9s. weekly, beeause the 
surplus hands of tbe competitive reserve 
throw men outof work during great part of the 
year. Indeed, at the highest rate of 3d. per 
hour, men frequently work only to the 
amount of 2s. 6d. or 3s. per weck. 

Again—the mode in which work is given, 
and wages paid aggravates the evil: men are 
kept hanging about for weeks and days—in 
expectation of employment, the master 
evonorising every moment of his time—but 
recklessly squandering that of the working 
men ;—wages are generally never paid till 
Saturday night, and that frequently at so late 


an hour, that the working man is compelled 
to buy at a disadvantage, or on a Sunday 
morning through brokers and retailers—so 
that the middle class themsclves, neccssitate 
the Sabbath-breaking they decry. 

Thus every little cireumstanec that can 
combine to lower wages, and to imerease the 
diflicultics of the working man, seem to be 
cumulated together, as though it had been 
the study of keen brains to produee as much 
evil as was possible. 

_ But wages are further reduced by down- 
right robbery and theft. 
_ For instanee, it is customary to raise wages 
m some manufactures, after the workman 
has beon employed a certain period. But 
Just before that period arrives, the workman 
is discharged, and, if taken on again, he has 
to recommence at new—meus’ wages ! du 
Some woven goods, the jigure of the fabrie 
will be suddenly ehanged, and the material 
will be given out at a cheaper rate, whereas 
it is still the same fabrie requiring the same 
work. In the shoemaking trade, it is eusto- 
mary to issue placards, announcing thai 
“Good common men are wanted.” The 
hands are engaged as “common” men, paid 
“common men’s’? wages—but reccive first- 
class work, ‘The same uppers are given out 
marked, “2>” and “2k”—being exactly the 
same material, requiriug the same work—but 
twopence less is given in wages, owing to the 
fradulent figure affixed—while the master 
charges his customers the full price for’ the 
artiele, The same systematic plan of swind- 
ling vuns through every trade. Redress is 
attempted in vain—the competitive surplus 
18 too great—“ if you don’t like it, you may 
go and starve ’’*—and hunger forcessubmission 
—a little is better than nothing! Acts of 
Parliament are passed in vain. The arbitra- 
tion act even isset aside by chicanery: as forin- 
stance, in Carlisle, where the masters agree to 
give their mon ashilling extra “if approved? — 
the latter words evade theact, and the wages 
depend on the capriec of the employer. 

{Let us now give a rapid glance at the 
wages in the leading branches of industry 
and labour—and (always bearing in inind 
that increased work is now demanded—owing 
to luxury and competition forcing every 
master to attempt the outdoing of the other 
—so that the hour’s work is harder,and the 
day’s work is longer than it used to be)—let 
us further see how wages have FALLEN within 
the last few years. We will begin from the 
bowels of the earth, and the rudest toil, up- 
wards to the most fragile and the finest fabric. 

AVERAGH OF WAGES. 


J. Miners, In 1845. Tn 1850. 
Coal-hewers 24s. 14s. 
Tron-stone Miners ots, 14s. 

II. Agricultural 

Labourers J25. & 10s. 10s. & 7s, 
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Besides which the English labourer has on 
an average six miles to walk daily to his work 
—owing to the elearanec system. 
UI. Iron-trade In 1845. 

Moulders 28s. to 80s, 22s. to 25s 

In some places, as in Aberdeen, the trade 


has so decayed, that where 121 men were em. | 


ployed, there are now only 52, and at the low 
wages. 

At Southshields, the wages have fallen 3s. 
in the last three ycars—and in piece-work, 
articles that were 1s., are now 8d. 

In sevoral localities, as at Dundee, wages 
have fallen still more since 45; from 28s. 
down to 12s. 

In 1845. In 1850. 

Fitters 19s, 9d. 1ds. 2d. 

In this braneh, too, we notice a remarkable 
decrease of hands. 

In Aberdeen, where there were 520 shop- 
inechanies, there are now only 86; where 
there were 71 factory-mechanies, there are 
uow only 31. 

Out of the “ Manchester Mechanics’ and 
Engineers Friendly Society,’ 7,000 strong, 
100 emigrated to America, in ’49, because of 
the decline of trade. 


In 1845. In 1850. 
Boilermakers 24s. and 25s. 16s. to 17s. 


A similar decrease of hands employed has 
been going onin this branch. 
In 1845. In 1850. 
Blacksmiths 243, 21s. 
some as low as 18s. In parts of Laneashire as 
low as 17s. 
In 1841. In 1850, 
Chain and Anchor- 
makers 26s. to 27s. 16s. to 17s. 
Here again the decrease of employment. In 
one formerly flourishing town where 60 men 
were employed five or six years back, there 
are only two now—aud they merely mend 
broken chains. 
In 1845. In 1850. 
IV. Stonemasons 283. 20s. 
The average wages are only 13s. per week, 
allowing for wear and tear, and being about 
threo months annually out of work during 
the inclement season. 
Plasterers; average, with lost time, 12s. 
weekly. 


Iu 1845, In 1850, 
Millwrights 25s. 20s. 
Crown glass-makers 40s. 18s, 
V. Joiners 24s, 203) 
Shipwrights 27s. 18s. 


have been offered since. 

Three months annually are generally un- 
employed—and the hardship is attached to 
this calling that, in many places, vessels 
being engaged in forcign trade during the 
sununer, tho men are idle then, and forced to 
work during the bad weather, 

ad z $ pi 
In Southshields, again, the chief omploy- 
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In 1850. | 


| ment is in repairing not in building vessels, 
| because the employers are shipowners, whenee 
| itis their interest to repair old ships, and not 
to build new ones. 

In Dundee the wages are as low as Ils. 
and vast numbers are idle. 

London voyages, that used to be £5 and 
£6 10s.—now average only £3 15s. and £4. 

In 1847. In 1850. 

Shipearpenters 22s. to 24s. 16s. to 18s. 
Numbers idle. 

The voyage that used to be £6 10s., in 
1844, is now only £4 10s. 

VI. Sailors In 1844. In 1850. 

Southshields £3to£4 £2 10s. to £2 15s. 
(for summer voyage to London.) 

Foreign trade: £3 5s. to £3 10s. £2 15s. 
per month. (That sailors wages slould fall 
since Freetrade, is ominous.) 

VIL Combmakers: (and those employed 
with them, as pressers, stainers, buffers, and 
finishers :) The wages have fallen to from 
10s. to 18s. They used to be 40s. But this 
branch of industry is rapidly perishing, be- 
cause of French, German, and Ameriean com- 
petition. Owing to this also, the price ofthe 
material has risen from 30s. to £8, within 
the last two years. 

It is remarkable, that a barrel-bulk of 
combs can be sent from Ameriea to England, 
at the same price as from Aberdeen to 
London. 
VILI. Tailors 


In 1845. In 1850. 
18s. 14s. 
It has been already shewn that owing to 
the eompetitive labour-surplus, the wages 
often range as low as 3s. and 2s, 6d. per week. 
IX. Shoemakers: 


Wages for making In 1845. In 1850. 
Best Oxfords 38. per pair 2s. 


(The 2s, 6d. ones have fallen 4d. during the 
last three years.) 
Fashionable boots 4s, per pair 3s. to 2s. 9d: 
Boots 3s. 8d. 2s. 4d. 
(Four pair are one week’s work.) 


Best patent boot-elosing 5s. per pair. 4s. 
Calf-closing 1s. 3d. Is. 
Cloth-boot elosing 9d. 4d. to 5d. 


(id. per dozen pair is deducted for silk or 
twist, and two pair is a hard day’s work of 12 


lours.) 
Blucher-boot- In 1845. In 1850. 
closing 6d. to 8d. per pair 23d. 


Circular-seamed 
shoe-closing 
Cloth-boot binding 
aud done better. 1d. per pair dedueted for 
silk or thread. Two pair area hard day’s 
work of 12 hours. 
Shooting eloth-boots 
clumped, in 1845, 3s. now 2s. 9d. & 2s, 2d. 
Wellingtons ,, 3s. ,, 6d. per pair 3s, 
Circular-seam shoes Is. 10d. 
Clarenees, in 1845, 3s. now 2s. 6d, to 2s. 9d. 


6d. aid. 
9d. Bd. 
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Many extras that used formerly to be paid, 
ave nover allowed for now. 

X. Weavers : (cotton and linen.) The average 
weekly wages may be set downat 8s. in many 
cases being as low as 4s. 6d. 

Sailcloth: 4s. per piece. (Five picees are 
fourteen days’ hard work for an able-bodicd 
man.) But from this must be deducted 4d. 
per piece for pirns, and 3d. per week for gas 
during winter. 
the handwrought goods—and in some placcs 
there will probably, ere long be no such thing 
as hand weaving. 

In 1836. 
228, 


1850. 


Tn 
fs. and 


Hecklers 
constantly declining. 
XI. Stockingers: In the 
branch and draw-braneh, wages average fro m 
5s. to Ts., that used to be 10s. to 19s. In 
the mock-fashion 9s. 
XII. Laeemaking: The wages that uscd to 
average £5 per week in 1826, now average 
23s., and there are many who work for 23d 
per day of 14 hours. 

Such is an outline of wages-slavery. Youth 
has no pleasure, and manhood no future. A man 


is old and past work at 35 in all branches of 


manufacture, The failing strength has no hope. 
No mercy is shown to the withering frame, 
worn .out in making gold for others. Men 
have been struck from their work for wearing 
spectacles, or for the first tinge of grey in their 
hair. It iscustomary to nse dye to conceal from 
the master’s eyes the hues of premature decay. 
Nothing can be laid by for that time of misery. 
Generation after generation is swept away, and 
every succeeding race is more decrepid. Man 
has no more the stature or the strength of old. 


Steam is now superscding | 


wrought-cotto n | 


The factory-child proeeeds from emasculated 
| loins, it sueks milk poisoned by the factory-lite 
| of the mother;* it withers and shrivels from 
the cradle. Premature toil increases the inborn 
disease, overwork precludes mental culture, the 
| mind is crushed together with the body, Each 
suceeeding race sends forth one more feeble and 
, Vicious than its predecessor. Life grows fear- 
| fully short, crime grows fearfully prevalent. 
The following are the statisties of life, as 
given by Dr. Guy, of King’s College, being the 
average ycars rcached by 
The Middle Class and The Operatives. 


In Lecds Gate” osaepROAEBeReDaS 19 
| , Preston AT nanan ne a 18 
» Bolton 34 138 

Sev lan chestcisans S m a ey 17 

» Liverpool 35 15 

Fondon a a E R E ss ii 


” 

Whereas the average age reached by our 
sovereigns is 59; by our princes 64; by our 
baronets 67; by our peers and clergy 70 years. 

The following are the statistics of crime, 
shewing its increase, for England and Wales 
alone :— 


England, Wales. 
1821. 1849. 
Committals, 16,500 ............ 80,300 
1837. 1845. 
Summary Convictions 14,800 ............ 85,700 


Thus crime bas increased in reference to popu- 
lation, as six to one; and Rigby Wasou tells 
us that crime has increased 400 per cent in the 
last 40 years ! 2 

Body and soul alike are thus hurled to per- 
dition by the present system. 


'  *See Steven’s evidence before the Commissioners. 


THE HISTORY 


OF FLORENCE. 


(Continued from page 60, No. 3.) 


Boceaccio in 1313; Florence, in 1360, founded 
the first ehairof Grecian literature in the west. 

Such was Florence. Having alluded to the 
character of this great republie, we will now 
proceed to sketch its history. 

The nobles within its walls were divided 
into two parties—the guelphs, who supported 
one of the imperial lines of Germany, and 
the Ghibellines, who were adherents of the 
other, called the House of Hohenstauffen. 
The name of Ghibelline was derived from 
Waiblingen, the family seat of the Hohen- 
ytauffen in Germany. These parties, originally 
formed in support of two rival imperial 
houses, continued to exist in Italy long after 
the house of Ghibelline was extinet in the 
legitimate line, and were perpetuated through 
feudal hate, when the original cause of the 
quarrel had been long forgotten, But in the 
period of which we are now treating, 1248, the 


quarrel was at its height—the House of Hohen- 
stauffen in the possession of full power, and 
warring continuously against the free cities of 
Lombardy, Tuscany, and the Romagna. 

In this year, the Ning of Antioch, son of the 
Emperor Frederick the second, co-operating 
with the Ghibelline nobles within the walls, by 
treachery and a sudden surprise, made himsclf 
master of Florence. The astonished citizens, 
in an unguarded moment, found themselves over- 
whelmed by the mailed veterans of the empire, 
before they could fly to arms or organise defence. 
A despotic government was established, the 
Guelphs were banished, and the Ghibelline 
nobles founded a terrible oligarchie govern- 
ment, under the shadow of the German empire. 
During two years the Florentines remained 
quiescent in their slavery, watching the time to 
rise. It was easier to cage the lion than to keep 
him: on the 20th of October, 1250, all the 


30 


‘citizens assembled, at the same moment, in the 


square of Santa Croce-—divided themselves into 
50 groups, each wider a ecaptain—rushed simul- 
(aneonsly on all the strongholds of the nobles, 
and in a few hours, not a tyrant or a hired 
mercenary detiled the streets of Florence, They 
had reconquered liberty, after au eclipse of two 
vears—aud the reaction caused by the biennial 
oppression, drove them further on the democra- 
tie path. 

Pisa, and other obl repnblies had grown 
apathetic with their riches, and allowed the 
nobles to arrogate coutinually more power, 
The Florentines now, on the contrary, first 
wave the government power intothe hands ofthe 
50 captains of the insurrectionary organization ; 
—they then modelled their constitution as fol- 
lows: they appointed “a captain of the people,” 
and a “ podesta,” with tribunals independent of 
each other, as a mutual check, but both to be 
subordinate to thesuprememagistracy of the re- 
public, (or the signoria) which was charged 
with the e/cnzération, though divested of the 
judicial power, This supreme magistracy, 
called signoria was thus elected: the town was 
divided into six parts, and cach “sestier’? (or 
sixth) named two “araiani”’ or antients. 
These twelve magistrates held office for two 
montlis, and lived and ate together in the pub- 
lic palace, which they could only leave to- 
gether—but from which no single member 
could absent himself during his term of office. 
At the expiration of that term, twelve others 
were elected, and so on, in rotation, 

This form of government was abolished by 
the Ghibellines in September, 1260, under 
Farinata degli Uberti, a great man, though a 
supporter of despotism. Ife re-established the 
oligarchy of the Ghibelline nobles, But Man- 
fred, the Ghibelline King of Naples, and pre- 
tender to the empire, having been defeated by 
Charles of Anjou at the battle of Grandella in 
1265, the Floreotines rose on the llth of 
November, 1266, expelled the German garrison 
ilat supported the nobles, and reestablished 
their former constitution, with this difference, 
that they augmented the power of their numer- 
ons councils, from which they eccluded. the no- 
bility, and gave the corporations ot trades, into 
which all the industrious part of the population 
was divided, a direct share in the government. 

It is interesting to witness the struggles and 
progress of these republicans. When by treach- 
ery or brute force the nobles or princes had 
succeeded in oppressing and disarming them for 
a time, the gallant andindomitablespirit always 
again broke forth, and after every relapse to 
slavery, they always went a step further on the 
path to freedom, ‘Thus persecution always fails 
in ily object—and instead of driving mind back- 
ward, urges it on still faster. 

One mistake, of which the Florentines were 
guilty, deserves especial notice: they sought 
safety in a complicated machinery of govern- 
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ment, in the famous system of ‘‘check and 
countercheck ;” now the fact is, government 
cannot be too simple. If government is good, 
the fewer checks it has in its progress the bet- 
i ter; if it is had, the more complicated its ma- 
chinery is, the greater is the difficulty in re- 
moving or amending it. 

The Florentines soon saw the vices of the 
system, The council of “antients” was, efter 
all, only the representative of the rich, and en- 
| deavoured to alter the evil, by altering the form 
‘of clection—they accordingly removed the 
“ anziani,” to make room for the priori delle 
«ti—or heads of the corporations ot trades. 
Florence thus, from having been an aristocratic 
republic, became a middleclass republic. The 
arti, or trades, were divided into major and 
minor. The major were the middleclass, the 
minor consisted of the working-classes. ‘The 
six men of the major arti, who formed the priori 
delle arti, were called the signoria. The new 
| signoria lodged and ate together in the public 
palace, in the same manner as liad been done 
by their more aristocratic prototypes. 

But, withal, it was only the form, not the 
spirit of the constitution that had been changed, 
Power had been taken from the aristocracy, 
who controlled the elections in their several 
quarters of the town, to be vested in the close- 
borough system of the middle-class corporation. 
The history of Florence presents a serics of 
governmental experiments, in which the citi- 
zens always, on discovering their mistake, had 
the gallant energy, courage, and strength to 
commence their work again. Through the 
faults of the system, tyranny crept in; they 
dashed it down as soon as they discovered it— 
they went a step further—but they did not go 
far enough; and the lesson is derived from 
their experience, that half measures are, unsafe, 
and that there is safety for a people as for in- 
stitutions, only on the broad basis of demo- 
cracy. 

‘The arrogance of the nobles grew with their 
riches, Though shorn under the new consti- 
tution of their aristocratic privileges, they more 
than atoned for the loss by the accumulation 
of wealth, and the influence derived from its 
possession. United as a caste, their organisa- 
tion increased their power, and the Guelph 
nobility (the long-dominant faction) placed 
themselves above all law. 

The people fonnd that, with all the demo- 
cratic power they fancied in their possession— 
{they did possess much, but it was not gua- 
ranteed by their laws—it resided in their arms 
and energy despite their laws,)—they had 
nursed the enemy at their own hearths, and 
they must subvert the aristocracy before they 
could be assured of internal safety. 

Gianu della Bella, himself a noble, but a 
democrat in heart, recommended the people to 
bring them to order by summary justice. He 
caused a Gonfaloner, op “ standard-bearer,’’ 
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TO THE CHARTISTS. 


FriEnDs,—In continuing the series of this publication, I desire to address a fei 
words to you on the motives that have induced me to maintain our weekl 
intercourse. I look over the field of literature, and I see scarcely onc democrati 
magazine in existence. I see some publications, that, indeed, appeal to certai 
sections in democracy, and propound certain phases of democracy——but none that ad 
dresses itself to the whole. 

Democracy ought uot to be without its magazine literature. It ought to have no 
only its weekly papers—it ought to have a daily paper too :—but there is that whic! 
neither a weekly nor a daily newspaper can achieve—and which a magazine alone cai 
do—namely, concentrate in one focus the democratic knowledge and argument of th 
day. The columns of a newspaper do not admit of this, for want of space—and ye’ 
this is, above all, necessary in a movement, of which the mind is still iu course o 
formation. It requires a full, searching analysis of its principles—it requires a full 
searching exposition of all the dangers and difficulties in its path—and au answer t 
the objections and detractions of its foes. This, I need not say, can be done only b, 
a publication devoted exclusively to this object. The newspaper cannot do it, ex 
cept in a limited degree. Therefore democracy needs its magazine, and a magazin 
in this sense—a magazine embracing the WHOLE of democracy, and not merely oue o 
its isolated features—such a work, I repeat, without intending an invidious remar! 
to any contemporary, is not in existence. 

It is, therefore, I have endeavoured, however humbly, to supply the deficiency : 
it is, therefore, friends! I call on you to support me. Little support, indeed, am } 
likely to find, otherwise than from you direct—two of our leading democratic paper 
will not vouchsafe even to notice this work, of which the fifth number is now before you. 

No matter—I shall not have to thank them for aught—and I shall have the prow 
satisfaction of knowing that, if I succeed, it will be owing to your appreciation o 
the humble, and oTHERWISE UNAIDED effort ! 

Friends, I will persevere. Neither my tongue shall be silenced, nor my peu bc 
crushed—as long as I have strength to use them iu our mutual cause —and I trust. 
ere long, that a new organ of democracy will be opened by myself conjoiutly with ; 
friend of yours and mine, as annouuced on the advertising sheet of this number, Bu 
I propose to continue this publication then as well. What the paper has not spac 
to give, this work shall render—each will supply the deficiencies of the other—and 
hope, if I receive sufficient aid at your hands, so to arrange these ‘‘ Nores,” ag wil 
enable me to give them an efficiency as public propagaudists, which the presen 
limited circulation prevents me from as yet affording. 

I trust yet to make this a magazine worthy of the democratic cause. I have pre 
ferred a weekly, rather than a monthly issue, because I considera monthly interva 
too long in a connected series of argumeut or narrative. 

In conclusion, I repeat, that these ‘‘Norxs’’ shall treat of democracy in all it 
aspects, and all its bearings—that it shall represent, not the views of the individual. 
but the principles of the cause—that not one breath of personality shall be admitte 
into its pages—but that they shall endeavour to elevate our thought and action, from 
those channels in which they have so long bcen sullied, aud to redeem democratie 
literature from the stigma that, in order to please the people, you must season youl 
writings with abuse and sensuality. 

I fling back the assertion in the face of our calumniators—I bring it to the test in 
these pages, which, if humble in ability, will at least be pure and honest—I have 
done my part—THE REST IS IN YOUR HANDS. ERNEST JONES. 

P.8.—1 have received many letters complaining that this work has been repeatedly 
ordered of the agents, but never came to hand. ‘This is a proof of the old burking 
system of the vendors. The remedy rests withthe subscribers. They must support 
some agent who will be honest, and cease to patrouise all others. : 

This work has appeared regularly every week since the first Saturday in May, in- 
clusive. 
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Some friends send their orders direct to me. 


THE PEOPLE. 


I am not able to attend to them— 


and earnestly request all parties to send their orders to the publisher in the usual 


way. 


o Jo 


THE HISTORY OF A DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT, 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


CHAP. VI. 


THE TOWN BALL. 


Tur town hall, a great new glaring edifice, 
its garish Corinthiau portico being flanked 
by incongruous wings—its disproportioned 


pediment seeming to crush the base it ọver- | 


shadowed, was filled to witness the trials of 
the sessional criminals and of those who had 
been guilty of excesses on the previous day. 
The spacious area was crowded by an excited 
populace, and the isolated police were placed 
upon so many racks, called entrance doors, 
which instead of being doors to let people 
enter, seemed to be doors made for kecp- 
ing people out. The eternal cry was 
raised that the court was full inside, as the 
flood struggled to get admission through the 
different approaches of the seats of law flank- 
ing cither side of the great central hall. “he 
fulness, however, did not interfere with 
broad-cloth—fustian, and serge, could by 
no means find room—but ready ingress 
was afforded to the richly dressed. 

In an interior chamber several bulky and 
middle-aged men were congregated over sun- 


dry bottles of hock, claret, and sherry. They t 


were Judges, by their long wigs and gowns, 
or Counsel, by similar though less redundant 
badges—and many a racy joke was cracked 
and relished by the wise dispensers of the 
law, while the decanters on circuit and the 
gentlemen on circuit seemed actuated by a 
aympathy of rotatory motion. 

As the hour for the opening of the court 
drew near, conversation assumed a somewhat 
legal turn—and the cases on the calendar be- 
gan to be discussed. 

The first was a case of forcible seduction 
and desertion of the most cruel and aban- 
doned character. 


“No, no! not a bit of it! not a bit! 
That must be an acquittal!” cried Jenkyn 
Parchiment. 

“ Acquittal !” 

“Yes! to be sure! It’s a stupid business, 
but unfortunately that scrapegrace of a 
nephew of mine was fool enough to take de- 
fendant’s case in hand—and you know it is 
his first case—it won’t do for him to be 
beaten—if he gains the cause it will establish 
him— his fortune’s made—d’ye see, my dear 
Rougenez.” 

“Hem! Ah! Precisely! Difficult! You 
know there’s the jury.” 

“The jury! Ha! ha! You amuse me, my 
dear Rougenez. When have you ever known 
a jury give an independent verdict—you 
know we can sum up as we please—and the 
jury always go by the summing up—most of 
them sleep half the time of the trial.” 

“Yes! but there’s Bartrappe against us. 
He’s a favourite speaker.”’ 

“c That’s true ! we must see him.” 

Bartrappe was accordingly called aside. 
Bartrappe was looking for a government 
Office. Rougenez had great interest—and 
the bargain was concluded. Bartrappe was 
to handle the case in a way most calculated 
to injure his client, without positively hurting 
his own reputation—and was to give open- 
ings to his young opponent. The latter had 
an interview with Bartrappe—they compared 
notes, Bartrappe supplied the Judge’s nephew 
with handles in the conduct of the case— 
agreed to neglect his own opportunities, the 
Judge summed up with eloquence and fer- 
vour, and the consequence was, that, besides 
the wrong, forcibly inflicted, the young lady 


“ A bad case ! transportation for life !” said | had the stigma of consent and subsequent 


Lord Rougenez. 


calumny attached to her for life, the defen, 
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daut was acquitted, and the reputation of a 
Judge's nephew made. 

After this bargain had been concluded, the 
promiscuous busiuess was fgone through in 
this. secret chamber. Some counsel had the 
“ear of the court.” It was necessary that 
these should win. But, unfortunately, some 
of these very gentlemen were on adverse 
sides. Iu such cases a compromise was el- 
tered iuto—some agreeing to lose, and some 
to gain, on the principle of “ turn-about being 
fair play.” In some instauces, interest was 
made for young men just entering the pro- 
fession, who were “ well-conuectcd”—their 
names were mentioned to the Judges—a min- 
ute was taken—and it was decided that their 
clients should come off tolerably well. 

These preliminaries arranged, the Counsel 
for the Crown eutercd, (several political pro- 


secutions were a-foot) bringiug a list of the } 


sentences which the Secretary of State de- 
sired to be passed on the yet untried. The 
Judge took the paper—and, ere long, haviug 
got from an obsequious jury the desired ver- 
dict, would pass those sentences as the spon- 
taneous decision of the bench, consequent on 
the unbiassed decision of the box. 

These matters all comfortably arrauged, the 
Council and the Judges took their places in 
the Court of Justice ! 


A stolid looking jury was empanelled—jury-, 


men are almost invariably selected for their 
stupidity or their prejudice, and before these 
men heart aud brain were put upon the rack, 
the most vital interests—the most agonising 
passions, past, present, and future, hope and 
despair, life and death, honour and infamy, 
were all called up bcfore them. Their breath 
was to decide—those shallow brains were to 
discriminate—the Bench aud Bar played 
on that miserable twelve-stringed instrument, 
and drew forth what response they liked. 
But, worse than this, as we have seen, the de- 
cisions, were pre-arranged—and it was melan- 
choly to listen to the eloquence of some young 


uninitiated barrister, thinking after all, that 
justice, evidence, and argument, could do any- 
thing in the conduct of the case—ignorant of 
the wheel within wheel that ground his 
honest efforts in the dust. It was pitiable to 
behold the respectful silence of the people, 
the fluctuating hope and fear on the faces of 
all those personally coucerned—unkuowiug 
that all had been pre-doomed like fate—and 
that the crimes, the vices, the rights, the 
wrongs of the accusing and accused were 
but a trading capital, on which intrigue built 
the official fabric of ambitiou. 

. The first case was that ef a manufacturer, 
who had used a defective boiler, and worked 
it at unduly high pressure—thereby causing 
an explosiou, and the loss of 30 lives. ‘Tho 
jury at the iuquest had passed a verdict of 
manslaughter, The case came before the as- 
sizes. But here the jury were carefully sc- 
lected. They consisted of small employers, 
all dependent on the wholesale dealers. Not 
much was argued in defence of tlie accused— 
a more ingenious species of maehinery was set 
at work—‘“witnesses as to character” were called. 
These were all large manufacturers iu the 
neighbourhood, who had it in their power 
to ruin every individual juryman if they 
chose. They gave the defendant a most ex- 
emplary character, of course—the jury under- 
stood the hint, the culprit was acquitted,and 
30 men, women, and children, were murdered 
with impunity. What judges were they of 
the defendaut’s character? Had the court 
desired to know the truth, zt ought to have in- 
quired of his surviving working-men ! 

Meanwhile, the accused was accommodated 
with a seat in court—he sat among his coun- 
sel and his judges—but the poor surviving 
kindred stood browbcaten and desolate—look- 
ing like the guilty iu prescnce of rampant 
and triumphant mammon! 

Several cases had been proceeded with, 
when one was called on that excited more 
than usual sympathy. 


LETTERS ON THE CHARTIST PROGRAMME. 
LETTER IIL 


In none of the statements above given have | had the teudency to raise wages; and though 


I chosen any special years of peculiar dis- 
tress. Before 1845 wages had been almost 
continuously declining—since 1845 they have 
almost continuously been doing the same. 
The above is a fair, impartial, average state- 
ment, and I am in a position, if required to 
take the decrease year by year. The reason 
why I have selected ’45 to compare with ’50 
and ’51, is to show that free trade has not 


it has somewhat cheapened food, wages have 
fallen more than food has fallen—a proof that 
even a good measure (like free trade) in bad 
hands is made a curse instead of acting as a 
blessing. 

Such then, I repeat, is the aspect of wages 
slavery, such is the position of labour in re- 
lation to capital. Let the reader contrast 


the principles laid down at the beginning of 
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this letter, with the condition of the toiler, as 
subsequently shewn. That is what labour 
ought to be :—behold what labour is! Reflect 
well on the contrast. Cousider well the 
remedy. It is a general cry with working- 
men: “let us have a fair day’s wage for a 
fair day’s work !’’ which means let ns have a 
golden slavery instead of an iron one. Bunt 
that golden chain would soon be turned to 
iron again, for if you still allow the system 
of wages slavery to exist, labour must bestill 
snbject to capital, and if so, capital being its 
master, will possess the power, and never 
lack the will to reduce the slave from his fat 
diet down to fast-day fare ! 

Working men, raise the cry—“ let us work 
for ourselves! Labour should be the lord of 
the earth, and we should be the lords of our 
labour !” 

The only fair day’s wage is the wage you 
pay yourselves—the only fair day’s work, is 
the work that is free, and for the free man’s 
good. 

What then are the means by which to 
emancipate labour? They are to be found in 
the very nature of labour itself. Co-operation 
is the soul of labour. There is scarcely one 
branch of toil that can be performed single 
handed. The very tillers of the soil demand 
the aid of other powcr, unless it is to be ut- 
terly rude, slow, aud defective. No one man 
can produce and manufacture for himself all 
that he wants. Here is the ocanty of labour; 
it is a fraternal thing, it draws man to man, it 
teaches mutual reliance, it draws irresistably 
towards co-operation. But what should tha 
co-operation be? For almost every thing we 
see is effected by co-operation : it shonld be 
the co-operation of hearts, not mercly the co- 
operation of Aands—the co-operation of in- 
terests, not merely the co-operation of 
powers, 

Therefore it was that the Convention urged 
the practical recognitiou of the co-operative 
principle—that they recommended the abo- 
lition of all restrictive laws in the way of 


workmen's asgsociations—their gratuitous en-| 


rolment and registration—and seeing the 
errors of the present co-operative movenient,* 
unanimonsly resolved :—* That, since the Co- 
operative principle ig essential for the well- 
being of the people, since the centralization 
of wealth ought to be counteracted by a dis- 
tributive tendency, and since its accumulation 
in the hands of isolated clubs is an evil 
secondary only to that of its mouopoly by in- 
dividuals, all future co-operative attempts, 
until the complete readjustment of the labour 


* Those errors, and the reasons for the adoption of 


this clause aregiven at large in the ‘ LETTER on Co- | 
OPERATION,” in No. 2, pagé 27 of this work, to which | 


the reader is referred. It will therefore be unneces- 
gary to repeat them here, 


question, be modelled on a national basis, 
and connected in a national union, of which 
the different trades and societies þe localities 
or branches; and that the profits, beyond a 
certain amount, of each localsociety, should be 
paid into a general fund, for the purpose of 
forming additional associations of working- 
men, and thus accelerating the development 
of associated and independent labour. 

It is, however, evident that, if the co-opera- 
tive system is left to individual efforts, 
though those individuals act harmonjonsly to- 
gether, it will advance far more slowly, and 
meet with counteracting influences which it 
may be difficult, if not impossible, tq over- 
come. Co-operation should be a state-maxim, 
realised by the power of the state; and as 
the funds of the co-operative bodies, eyen if 
amalgamated, may and would fail far short 
of satisfying the requirements of the many— 
as certain portions of the people lack those 
advantages enjoyed by others,nay ! are placed 
often under serious disadvantage by unayoid- 
able circumstances, the state, as the parent of 
all, should supply the deficiency of her 
weaker children, and then place them on an 
equality with the remaindcr—therefore it is 
requisite, in the words of the programme :— 
“That a credit-fund be opened by the state, 
for the purpose of advancing money, on cer- 
tain conditions, to bodies of working-men, 
desirous of associating together for industrial 
purposes. 

Perhaps the Zmes herc again would ask 
“where is the inoncy to come from?’’ The 
solution is perfectly easy : as in the preceding 
clause reference was had to the actual state 
of things, and the co-operation of individuals 
in money and labour,—-so here the state of so- 
cicty uuder a democratic government is þe- 
ing considered—and as the funds thus in- 
vested would be reproductive, the enormous 
resources of the state would surely be ade- 
quate to supply the necessary credits under 
judicious management. Those sources of 
wealth which are yet undeveloped—that 
realised wealth which is now misapplied— 
could easily and certainly set the whole 
community at reproductive work ; and be it 
moreover remembered, that the slightest be- 
gipnings with government support, would be 
| snre to absorb by reproduction all the capital 
and labour power of the country—whereas, 
instead of small beginnings, it would be the 
bulk of the capital and làbour power that 
would be directed to the task. 

Such are the views adopted by the Con- 
vention—such is the basis for labonr’s eman- 
cipation. I believe that emancipation is to 
be fully realised only by the possessors of 
political power; but whenever or in what- 
| ever way you may come to power, working- 

men! hold fast by this trath: labour muat 


bé thé lord of eapital—labour must be inde- 
péndent and self-supporting. 

Many schemes of compromise have been 
suggested, they all only tamper with the evil 
—they all carry the germs of ruin within 
them. The best and most plausible of them 
is the suggestion, that after deducting ex- 
penses, the profits of an undertaking should 
be equally divided between capitalist and 
workinen. This is tnjustin theory, and dan- 
gerous in practice. I deny that capital has 
ANY Fight over the labour that creates it. I 
deny that it is warranted to dictate any terms, 
ot offer any compromise. The block of mar- 
ble might as well dictate to the sculptor who 
gives it value, beauty and importance. It is 
dangerous in practice, for what does this 
halving of profits mean? Suppose a capi- 
talist has 1000 workmen, and that he halves 
profits with these: he, the one man, receives 
as large a profit as the 1000 men; which 
means that he isoue thousand times as power- 
ful as any one individual out of the thousand. 
It needs a constant combination of the thou- 
sand to keep the balance against him. But 
“divide and conquer’ is the maxim of op- 
pressors: by sharing a portion of the spoil 
with a favoured few, he would detach these 
from their brethren; gradual, unsuspected, but 
sure, the system of enslavement would be at 
work, and future geucrations would live to 
mouin the error of their fathers, who left in 
the hands of their enemies the leverage that 
should subvert the good they had so transi- 
ently established. 

Therefore : the complete sovereignty of 
labour over eapital, is the only free trade that 
can give freedom, is the only protection that 
can protect. 

Having considered the sections on Land 
and Labour, I proceed, as next in importance, 
to those entitled Currency, Taxation, and 
Debt. 

On the question of the Currency, I will 
forbear dilating bere, inasmuch as a rongh 
outline of the bearings of this question has 
been given in á previous number. * It has 
there been argued that money is uot wealth, 
but merely wealth's representative. That 
there is no inherent value in gold (except the 
usefulness it possesses as 2 metal applied to 
ptirposes of manufacture of mechanics) is 
sufficiently évidenccd by the fact, that gold 
to a man cast on a desert island, foodless and 
shelterless, would be of uo eartlıly use, or, 
therefore, value; but that food and clothing 
would be invaluable to him. Food is the 
only reàl and indispensable wealth ; gold is 
of value only at certain times and places, 
under certain circumstances, inasmuch as it 
will procure something else. Its intrinsic 
value (barting the slight limitation alluded 
* See p. 17, No. 1, article headed ‘ Money Notes.” 
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to, in which it is inferior to iron in general 
usefulness,) is nothing. Gold wë could do 
without—food we could not. That gold will 
procure food in modern society, is dependent 
on artificial arrangements. Ju a famine- 
stricken country, or a besieged town, even 
gold may fail to do so; therefore food and 
the productive powers of nature (land and 
labour, are the only real wealth: gold has but 
a fancied value attached by the conditions of 
artificial life. If this holds good with gold, 
supposed to be the most precious of the 
metals, it of course also holds good with 
paper-money, which possesses uot even the 
little intrinsic value that may be claimed by 
the metal. 

This thing, money, however, has obtained 
& sovereignty over labour, and a paramount 
infiuence over all the conditions of society. 
Tho question is, how to dethrone it—how to 
make it the servant instead of the master. 

That the curreney should be commensurate 
with that which it has to represent, and that 
it should be of paper, or of some easily 
accessible material—that, above all, gold 
should not be the standard of monetary 
yalue, has been argued in the article already 
alluded to, But the question here arises— 
how are you to regulate the currency? If 
the cutrency is to expand and contract with 
the amount of real wealth in & country, how 
is this to be effected ? 

You take stock of a country’s wealth—you 
represent that wealth by a circulating medium 
—the amount of wealth increases; conse- 
quently the value of money incrcases also; 
that is, there being more of a commodity in 
existence, that commodity becomes cheaper, 
or, in other words, “ money goes further” 
than it did before. This, as has been shewi 
on a previous occasion already alluded to, 
disorders all contracts, fixed iucomes, and 
most of the pre-existing arrangements of 
socicty. Conscquently it is necessary to cx- 
pand the currency—to issue more paper. But 
how is this to be effected? For if you issue 
the notes, somebody must be the recipient, 
and you canuot issue money to individuals 
for nothing. Therefore government must 
liquidate the engagements entered into in its 
existing contracts (as wages to its servants, 
government expenditure, &c.,) by the issue of 
its new mouey, of course with a commensu- 
rate remission of taxation. 

Now, by whom is this to be cffected? It 
must be done on fixed and immutable laws, 
by the government, as representative of the 
people, on calculations publicly made, by re- 
gulations adopted as a fundamental portion 
of the constitution. 

It is recommended by some that national 
stores should be opened, in which the pro- 
ducts of labour should be heaped for mutual 
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interchange, and that the state, to facilitate 
such interchange, should issue labour-notes, 
equal in amount to tbe goods and food depo- 
sited. If the entire people were depositors, 
this might be available; but as that is not 
eontemplated, at least as that cannot be 
realised exeept under a system of commu- 
nism, or under something very near akin to 
it, and as communism is a state of society far 
distant yet, it appears to me that the plan 
proposed could not be rendered practicable. 
For currency is to be equal to wealth; now, 
according to this plan, the currency would be 
equal only to the wea: th deposited. What is to 
represent the wealth beyond the pale of the 
government stores? You would have the 
same evil as now ; namely, a curreney of un- 
equal value, acquiring undue importance, 
value, and power, through its seareity! The 
labour-note given to the depositor, would, of 
course, be paid away in the course of busi- 
ness, to non-depositors. It would grow to 
represent the non-deposited wealth; you 
would therefore have a restrieted currency 
representing unrestricted production. Nay! 
worse still: the amount of the curreney, ag 
bearing ou the products of the whole country, 
would be eternally fluctuating and dependent 
on the amount people chose to deposit in, or 
withdraw from the governmental stores. 
Again, suppose speculators wished to bring 
down the value of money; they necd only 
glut the stores, and thus be able to dabble in 
the money-market (as nefariously as at pre- 
sent. 

This plan, therefore, appears to me unsound, 
Ishall be happy to hear what its advoeates ean 
say, to obviate the objections urged. The 
ouly just plan seems to be a comprehensive 
one—namely, the government as representing 
tho state, acting on certain immutable data 
previously laid down, to expand the eurreney 
eomincnsurately with the inereasc of the 
entire wealth of the country, and which would 
apply equally to the deposited and non- 
deposited. 

The contraction of the curreney is a matter 
of still greater diffieulty, How is the currency 
to be ealled in, without giving an equivalent ? | 
If you give an equivalent in real value, then | 
of course, that wealth being there, no occasion | 
would cxist for the contraction ; and if the 
wealth is not there, how are you to indemnify 
the holder ? 

Under the present monetary system contrac- 
tion is easy cnongh; inasmuch as the Bank of 
Eugland, and other banks which have accom- 
modated individuals with bank notes in the 
shape of discounts (loans), may refuse to 
renew them, and consequently all the money 
they have so advanced falls back to them, often 
grievously to the injury of the parties bor- 
rowing, who, to enable them to meet their en- 
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gagements to the bank, are frequently obliged 
to sell their merchandise and other preperty at 
a serious loss. And where circumstances arise 
which cause the bank to refuse tle renewal of 
its diseounts, it also refuses to grant aecom- 
modations to new parties. The consequence 
is, that in the course of two or three months, 
several millions may be abstracted from 
circulation. Thus nothing is easier than to 
contract the currency under tbe present 
system. 

But how to contract the curreney under 
a sound monetary system is a difficulty, 
the solution of whieh I have not yet 
read—and a difficulty, moreover, the arising 
of which it is very difficult to contemplate in a 
well ordered state, inasmuch as the inerease of 
produetion in such a state being the consequence 
of a well direeted social system, no permanent 
deerease is to he apprehended And tle slight 
fluctuation oceasioned by difference of seasons, 
ought rotto he taken into consideration, because 
in an average of years these always find their 
level. 

There is one provision in the Chartist 
programme—namely, the. establishment of a 
eredit fund, which would seem to meet this 
contingeney ; for the state, having advanced 
eapital to working men’s associations, on the 
repayment of that capital, would be able to 
withdraw that amount of eurreney from cir- 
culation. But if the eapital so advanced 
represents, as I presume it would do, a certain 
amount of national wealth already in existence, 
or to he ealled into existenec by the labour of 
the working men alluded to, it would be 
impossihle to withdraw it from circulation, 
without destroyiug the equilibrium between 
wealth and its representative, money. 

The sixth seetion of the programme deals 
with taxation, on which it observes that 
“taxation on industry represses tbe production 
of wealth—on luxuries, encourages govern- 
ments in fostering exeess—on necessary com- 
moilities, acts injuriously on the people’s health 
and comfort. 

All taxation ought, therefore, to be levied 
on land and aceumulated property.” 

‘This proposition, so apparent and so simple 
in itself, needs no remark, but is most 
important in its application to the following 
section, which says that “the national debt 
having been ineurred by a class government 
for class purposes, cannot he considered ag 
legally contracted by the people, 

It is, moreover, absurd that future genera- 
tions should be mortgaged to eternity for the 
follies or misfortunes of tbeir ancestors, and 
the debt be thus repaid several times over. 

The national debt ought, therefore, to be 
liquidated by the money now annually paid as 
interest, applied as repayment of the capital, 
until such repayment is completed, 
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In reference to this clause it has been 
observed by some of the opponents of the 
programme, that it is spoliation after all, and 
that it is a cowardly mode of spoliation; there- 
fore, says the Dispatch, it would have been 
much more honest to apply the sponge at once, 

The effort of all legislation ought to be, to 
do the greatest possible good to the greatest 
possible number ; and failing this, supposing 
that it is unavoidable to inflict some injury, the 
next best maxim is, to inflict the least possible 
injury, and on the least possible number. 

Now, our aneestors (that is, the ancestors of 
our rich taskmasters) have left us in a 
dilemma: they have, for their own selfish 
class purposes, saddled us with a national 
debt; if we continue to pay the interest, we 
perpetuate pauperism, disease, and crime, and 
ratify the system of class government, retain- 
ing a fatal cancer in the body politic—if we 
refuse to pay it,we must inflict some loss on 
some party. It is our duty to choose the least 
evil out of the two, and to palliate that evilas 
much as possible. 

As to the charge of cowardice, it is absurd : 
the Convention boldly and emphatieally repu- 
diates all moral liability, but as a body of 
statesmen, devises the best means for the 
solution of the difficulty. ‘‘The people did 
not contract the debt.” True ; but to apply 
the sponge would be to make those snffer who 
were not contracting parties. It is well known 
that, generally speaking, the present holders 
of the debt are not the original contractors or 
their descendants, but an entirely new class. 
The former have invested their gains in land, 
houses, &c.; the present liolders area eom- 
paratively poor class, the bulk of them 
consisting of retired tradesmen, professional 
men, the widows of officers, &e. By applying 
the sponge, you would at once ruin all these, 
but leave the overgorged monopolists, who 
contracted tle debt, untouched. 

But how is it by the plan propounded in the 
programme? There it is proposed that the 
money now paid as interest should be paid 
annually in the shape of repayment of capital, 
until the whole should be paid off. 

‘What!’ ery some, ‘‘ saddle a whole gene- 
ration with twenty-seven millions per annum 
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of taxation? This repayment will take thirty 
years.” 

Admitted; and is it not better to saddle 
one generation with a tax, than countless 
future generations with a legacy of ruin? and 
is it nob better to lay a burden that can 
easily be borne, on one generation, than utterly 
to ruin and pauperise a large section of the 
community, unable to look round for, er deve- 
lope any, new means of livelihood or 
maintenance? 

“ But,” say they, “if this debt is contracted 
by the rich, as you maintain, why not make 
the rich pay it? why not mulct the original 
contractors ?” 

This is precisely what the programme pro- 
poses. Is not all taxation to be !evied from 
land and accumulated property ? Who hold 
this wealth ?—the rich, the descendants of the 
original contractors of the debt. Who then 
would pay the twenty-seven millions of annual 
repayment for thirty years?—the original 
contractors. Thus retribution is meted out; 
and since the repayment is gradual, extending 
over a space of about thirty years, ticre 
would be no sudden wrench, no sudden easting 
into beggary, but the fall of the monopolist 
would be broken, he would -adually descend 
from his golden stilts, and nced never taste of 
beggary or ruin. 

Thus the proposition is neither ‘‘ cowardly” 
nor “silly,” but brave and wise. Brave, 
because it has not feared to eombat the 
popular prejudice in favour of sponging out 
the nationa! debt; and wise, because by using 
the sponge the guilty would eseape, the eom- 
paratively innocent would suffer; but by the 
means proposed, the cap is fitted on the head 
that ought to wear it. 

There are minor details, by which the 
machinery might be made still more effective, 
as by a graduated scale of repayment, com- 
mensurate with the amount held by tha 
recipient—details, however so obvious and so 
easy, that they need no further clucidation for 
the present. 

In my next I will cousider the remaining 
sections of tle programme. 


ERNEST JONES. 
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THE HARPER-WIND. 


‘ild rider of grey clouds, beneath whose breath 
The stars dissolve in mist, or rain, or sleet; 
‘ho chariotest the scudding years to death, 
Beneath thy driven tempests’ clanging feet! 


aou child of mystery, terrible and strong, 

Whose cradle and whose grave unfathomed 
lies. 

101 first of poets! Thou eternal song! 

That born each moment, yet each moment 
dies! 


seper of life, in ocean, earth, and air, 

iat else would stagnate in a dull despair. 

speller of the mists! whose airy hand 

innows the dead leaves from the forest-band! 

cach me, like thee, to sing, untired and strong, 

ooding all earth with one great tide of song; 

eard through each clime, in every language 
known, 

7 kindred feeling set to one heart-tone! 


ke thee, now breathing soft from flowery trees, 
ow striking tempests through the torpid seas; 
ailing low music on some lonely strand, 

- hurling lightnings with unerring hand; 


Winnowing chaff from forth the goodly grain; 

Dispelling fears, and cares, and doubtings vain; 

Till hearts of men upon my impulse sail, 

And falsehood’s wrecked in truth’s victorious 
gale! 


And while [ live, oh! teach me still to be 

A bard, as thou, brave, fetterless, and free. 
Past cot, and palace, to the weak and strong, 
Singing the same great, bold, unfearing song! 


And as thou bear’st sweet scents from strand to 
strand, 

Culling the scattered treasures of the land, 

So let me cull each isolated truth, 

Where old bards left their thoughts’ eternal 
outh 

’Tili man, while listening to the harp unseen, 

Himself feels greater since the great has been. 


And when the years bring labour’s last reward, 
Then sing my death-song, thou unequalled bard! 
And tear my ashes from the clay-cold urn, 

To whirl them where the suns and planets burn; 
And shout aloud, in brotherhood of glee: 

© Like me to sing—but uot to die like me !” 


HOW TO REGENERATE CHARTISM. 


Convention bas recently met, and adopted 
fixed set of principles, with details ‘showing 
w those principles were to be realized. ‘The 
uvention gave a soul to the Chartist body a 
finite meaning and object to its agitation; it 
fused the breath of life into the dead frame of 
litical organization. In doing this, the 
avention performed much, but the impression 
made may be ephemeral or lasting, may die 
vay or greaten, according to the manner in 
aich it is followed up. ‘The convention laid 
œ foundation—it is the Chartist body that 
ust build the superstructure. The delegates 
uid do no more—the rest remains with the 
mstitnencies, ‘The bare fact of a convention's 
eeting—laying down principles, and then 
ssolving—ean do but little good;—it is the 
aty of the democratic body to agitate upon 
e basis given. Are they doing it? What 
ight io be done? to raise a large national 
«ud, and spread the truth among a million 
‘oselytes. What is being done? Let us 
sk ourselves whether a few men, thoroughly 
abued with democracy, meeting in their own 
wom (or worse, a public-house), talking to 
iemselyes, quarreling among themselves, re- 
meiling themselyes among themselves, then 
‘parating to meet again next week in the 
une way, on the same day, and do the same 
ing, aud repeat this fifty-two times during 
le year, which is supposing that the members 


ve very spirited indeed, Let usask ourselves | honesty funds, or winding-up funds, 


whether this is likely to multiply our num- 
bers ? 

Perhaps, as a wonderful exception, some 
stranger, a great talker, and a well-known 
name, comes down once or twice a year. 
Curiosity collects a crowd ; and supposing that 
the desultory effort does produce some good, 
the good produced is almost immediately lost, 
cither by a sqtabbling as to which is the 
greatest man—Mr, Orator who has just left, 
or some other Mr. Orator three hundred miles 
away. Should this ordeal be escaped, the 
same evil result is sure to ensue from the 
effort not being followed up; a year may 
elapse before another lecturer comes, then 
people crowd as to a wild beast show, they pay 
tlicir penny to hear the lion roar, and go away 
just about as democratic as they were before 
he came. Let us ask ourselves whether this 
is likely to spread our principles ? 

As to funds, the matter stands just as 
miserably. ‘The burden falls entirely on a few 
poor men ; they complain of it, but it is greatly 
their own fault that there are not others to 
share it. They multiply burdens, but they 
don’t multiply burden-bearers, and when they 
try to do so it is always in the wrong way. 
For instance, a meeting is called—a penny 
admission is charged—and then, unexpectedly, 
at the close of the meeting, a demand is made 
for refugees, or victims, or national funds, or 


or 
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printers’ debts, or convention funds, or tract 
funds, or local funds, or some other of the 
hundred-and-one drains that are eternally 
made upon the chosen few. It is really 
wonderful that Chartist meetings should be 
well attended ;—even the religious devotee 
stays away, when he knows that a charity 
sermon is to be preached in his church or 
chapel. But, barring the resource of public 
meetings, which generally turn out a failure 
in a pecuniary point of view, the burden, I 
repeat, all falls on a few staunch democrats, 
who are generally very poor, the cause or the 
effect of their democracy. Now, is this, let 
us ask, the means for ever raising an effective 
fund ? 

Sometimes benefits, theatrical representa- 
tions, raffles, concerts, balls, are had recourse 
to; this is worst of all, for it degrades our 
movement. The blood of every right-minded 
democrat must have glowed with shame to 
hear the songs of Hungary and Poland, the 
death strains of Italy, the requiem of Rome, 
sung at 4 penny a head, and the names of 
Kossuth and Garibaldi modulated to the 
jingling of pence! 

Democracy has no sclf-respect—how can it 
then expect the respect of others? 

What wonder that the Chartist ranks should 
remain stationary, or diminish? These were 
not the means by which they were first 
recruited ! 

It is, therefore, clear that instead of preach- 
ing the same sermon to ourselves, we should 
‘preach it to others—that instead of calling a 
desultory meeting now and then, we should 
have in each locality a regular montlily 
‘reunion, independent of the aggregate meet- 
ings that would be called as some particular 
‘occasion arises. 

As it is, the few men just subscribe funds 
‘enough to pay for the hire of a general office 
‘in London, and to pay a secretary's wages, 
‘postage and writing paper, beyond that 
nothing. Is this the way to spread knowledge 
‘or to raise recruits? This merely keeps the 
movement alive—it vegetates, and nothing 
more. 

Now, in-order really to do good, in order to 
make proselytes, we must go abont among the 
people—in order to raise funds, we must give 
the subscribers something for their money. 

That is the secret of success, 

The following means are proposed to effect 
this object :— 

1. Let each locality engage a room of suit- 
able dimensions, in as central a situation as 
-possible,—but let no such rooms be in a public- 
house. Though it is admitted that in some 
localities a room is very difficult to be ob- 
tained, yet this holds good with very, very few 
indeed—and even there the difficulty might be 
obviated, 

It may be urged that some localities are too 
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poor—that they cannot afford to pay for’ the 
rent of aroom, and that they can meet in a 
public-house for nothing, What a fallacy! 
‘The public-house is far the dearer of the two! 
Suppose there are only 25 members, and that 
each spends 4d, on an average (the price of a 
pint of beer and tobacco)—and this is below 
the average, for many spend a shilling, and 
more—there you have a sum of 8s. 4d. per 
week, or £21 12s. 4d. per annum to pay for a 
room, without reckoning one farthing of the 
local levies! Thns there is no locality so poor 
but what could afford a respectable place of 
mecting, raise Democracy from the pothouse, 
and separate Chartism ‘from the reek of beer 
and the fumes of tobacco, Fancy what must be 
the feelings of a stranger attending a locality- 
meeting for the first time—enticed by a placard 
propounding the most sacred principles of 
Democracy, or emblazoned with the holy names 
of murdered or imprisoned heroes, such as now 
are suffering under Popes and Emperors,— 
while perhaps a man is to address the audience 
of unsullied character, high public standing, 
and widely known, and his first words on the 
most lofty theme that can engage atten- 
tion, half choked amid tobacco-smoke, are in- 
terrupted by the cry of ‘*Orders! gents! 
orders!” and the rattling of pots! The stran- 
ger, if he had been inclined to join us, would 
turn away, saying—‘‘ The principles may be 
right enough, but these are not the inen to 
carry them.” And such is the folly of the 
Chartist body, that they fecl grateful to the 
publicans who take them in. Why, despite 
some little police interference in the metro- 
polis, it is a lucrative game for the pul lican— 
and publicans vie with cach other as to who 
shall get down the lecturer who draws the 
largest company. The great cause of Char- 
tism, as managed now in too many places, 
benefits nothing but pothouse-keepers, and pro- 
motes che flow of beer, and not the flow of 
truth. 

Chartists! respect your cause—respect your 
lecturers, and blush to invite them to such 
places; respect yourselves, before you think 
of influence on the masses. Instead of seeking 
to drivo you from the public-house, as some 
suppose, tle government are glad enough to 
sec you go there, The interference comes 
merely from the police, at the instigation of 
the neighbour,—and would to God that they 
would rout you out of every public-house in 
England! 

The evil of this system docs not stop here : 
it has ruined many a good man in the move- 
ment,—gradually, aud insidiously, it has 
taught lin the vice of drunkenness, and the 
most useful members of the body have been 
reudered its disgrace instead of its glory. 

A room once vbtaiued, it ought to be applied 
to the best possibie purpose,—not merely for 
the use of those who are members, but as 
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a means for the obtainment of more. The 
meeting-place ought to form a reading-room 
as well. Attached to every locality, a shop 
ought to be opened for the sale of democratic 
pnblications—thus rendering tho movement 
independent ot the vile burking system of news- 
agents—aud a list of tho London agents of 
these democratic agencies ought to be for- 
warded to the Executive. From these shops 
or depots tract propagandism should radiate 
throughout the neighbourhood. The vicinage 
should be divided into a district,—and the 
council should form or should elect a com- 
mittee for tract distribution, leaving one set 
of tracts at the same time as calling for the 
other. No additional labour would be entailed 
by this; for it is absolutely necessary that col- 
lectors should go round weekly to collect the 
weekly subscription from tho members of the 
locality ; and at the same time in which the 
money is collected, the tract might be ex- 
changed from house to honse. This personal 
collection of the levies is essential ; for men 
who will not tako the trouble to bring the 
money to you will not like to refuse when you 
come to fetch it from them. The more a 
movement costs an individual the moro at- 
tached to it he grows, on the principle that a 
man likes to have something for his moncy, 
and will stick to the movement in lopes of a 
return, It is from this very reason that tle 
demagogue who has sucked the most money 
out of a movement is always—however bad he 
may be—the most difficult to subvert; for the 
people do not like to cast aside that which has 
cost them so much. Once get members to have 
subscribed regularly for a time, and their de- 
mocracy is fur more likely to be enduring. 

2. This brings us to the second point:—people 
are not so likely to subscribe their money, if 
they cannot receive something for it in return 
—if they do not see that something is being 
done in consequence, you may tell them ‘* you 
are furthering the cause by your subscription’ 
— “you are preparing a golden future”’— 
but then they are obliged to take our word for 
it—they do not sec how this is being donc— 
they wish, at least, to behold the progress of 
the machinery. It is not to be expected that 
they shall all take in the democratic papers— 
and if they did, there’s not much for them to 
see. Three out of the democratic papers, openly, 
honestly, and avowedly decline filling their 
columns with chartist intelligence—as it would 
destroy their circulation, and the last, and 
oldest ‘of them, publishes only what snits 
its own particular views. From all four 
together nothing like an approximation to an 
oversight of chartist movement can be obtained. 
Thereforo every regular subscriber to the funds 
ought to be supplied gratuitously with a 
monthly report, containing an alphabetical list 
of all the localities in the empire—with the 
number of members enrolled during the next 
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preceding month in each locality, and a gene- 
ral synopsis of the movement. Coupled with 
this, and printed on the same sheet, should be 
a tract on tho most important topic of the day 
—and those instructions which may be neces- 
sary for the time being, Thus every member 
would at one glance, sce what was going on in 
the body to which he belonged, and to which 
he had subscribed; he wonld be having some- 
thing for his money, would know that it had 
not been thrown away—and thus would have 
an inducement to become a member. Thus, 
again, emulation would be roused between 
loealities. If a great place like Sheffield saw 
that a little village like Loughborough had en- 
rolled 50 members in the preceding month, it 
would be ashamed not to increase its members 
in proportion. Thus a tie of brotherhood 
would, be established between all the several 
branches of the movement, councils and secre- 
taries would be kept up to their work,— 
business habits would be developed, and confi- 
dence inspired in the members. In these cir- 
culars the names and addresses also of every 
local and district secretary should be given 
likewise—a very necessary measure, to enable 
localities to correspond with each other; for 
when the recent convention was to be elected, 
the several localities comprised in the same 
district were unable to correspond with each 
other, from not knowing the addresses of the 
respective secretaries—having first to write to 
the cxecutive, who were themselves in some 
cases not in possession of the needful infor- 
mation, 

Let it not be said that the Exucutive are not 
in possession of funds for the publication of 
these tracts: it isthe tracts that are the means 
for obtaining funds—for creating subscribers. 
Out of tho weekly levy, one halfpenny per 
member is to flow to the Executive—that is 
two-pence per month—for whicli two-pence each 
subscriber would be entitled to a tract, the 
actual cost of which would not be morethan one 
farthing—the publication thus being actually 
a pecuniary gain, by cansing money tobe 
subscribed, that would not otherwise be levied. 

Again—let it not be objected that, by these 
means we shall be revealing our strength or 
weakness to the government. Rest assured 
they do not wait for revelations from us upon 
that subjeet. They are a vast deal better 
informed of our strength and weakness than 
we are ourselves—and it is to put us on a 
level with them in this respect, that the 
monthly eircular alluded to would ope- 
rate. 

To earry out this plan, it is of eourse re- 
quisite that the secretary of every loeality 
should furnish the executive monthly with a 
statement of the number of members en- 
rolled, and the general aspeet of demoeracy 
in his distriet—stating the number of mem- 
bers who had regularly paid their levies, 
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(none other being entitled to the gratuitous 
posseszicn of the tract,)—such report being 
punctually forwarded by, at latest, the 3rd 
week in every month. 

‘By these means the cducation of the adult 
population in their political and social rights 
might rapidly be proceeded with. But morc 
than this ought to be done—the rising gene- 
ration should be instructed too,—and in so 
doing, a further return to the subscriber 
might be rendered also. 

The meeting room of each locality should 
be a SCHOOL-Room too, in which the children 
of those who were regular subscribers should 
weekly receive instruction. The schools of 
the rich, directly or indirectly, pervert the 
minds of the young—the great leverage of 
future oppression is planted in the brains of 
poor men’s children. That is the “ foot 
of space” whence the Class-Archimedes hurls 
down liberty—this ought to be counteracted 
—and a DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL in each locality 
would recruit phalanxes for the future, such 
as no other means could embody. {t is im- 
possible to overrate this point. A unity of feel- 
ing would thus be created, which it would be 
vain to look for elsewhere. School friend- 
ships are the most lasting—the democratic 
youth would learn to know each other, to 
love each other—they would be brought up 
in knowledge and enlightenment—no system 
of propagandism would be complete without 
it—and none would be more cheaply carried 
into effect. These could be so many nuclei 
of knowledge and organization—the school 
room would cost nothing, for it would be the 
meeting-room of the locality — instruction 
might be gratuitous—though it would be 
HIGHLY DESIRABLE that the schoolmaster 
should BE patp. The children of members 
would pay nothing—but sufficient might be 
spared from the local levies to cover this ex- 
pense—the more so, as NoN-members would 
probably soon begin to send their children, 
and, of course, pay for their tuition. Be- 
sides, this would increase the number of 
members—it would induce men to join the 
association for the sake of the advantages at- 
tending the so doing. 

We now proceed to the next means, after 
having enrolled members, to bring those 
members together. The desultory meeting, 
the occasional lecture, the discontinued effort, 
is of little use—social re-unions would pro- 
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mote the interchange of sentiment, and the 
spread of brotherhood, far more than the 
stilled assembly. Let it be the custom of 
the members of every locality to mect to- 
gether on a given day in every month—re- 
gularly, for regularity is the soul of all under- 
takings. The means for this might be social 
soirees, or tea parties, which, if properly con- 
ducted, would return a handsome surplus 
to the local funds. This has been tried with 
eminent success at Dundee and at Northamp- 
ton—it has caused the adhesion of many new 
members—it has enriched the local exche- 
quer—it is a plan somewhat similar to that 
adopted by the early Christians,—and by 
blending amusement and instruction would 
attach many, and endear the movement to 
its members. 

Another step of great importance consists 
in efficient mechanism, for carrying the Char- 
ter into unconverted districts. Too much de- 
pendenceis placed iipon head quarters, without 
providing the Executive with the necessary 
means. Each large town should consider, 
itself as the centre of a district, and send out 
its best speakers as lecturers into the sur- 
rounding villages. By these means propa- 
gandism could be carried on much cheaper, 
than by sending down lecturers from London 
—the travelling expenses would be saved— 
and there would be this additional advantage, 
that the lecturer would better know the feel- 
ing and temper of his audience, and the cir- 
cumstances of the locality, than a stranger to 
the district possibly could. Let localities 
honour their own “ prophets,” let them think 
more of the talent that is among them, and 
look less to that which is at a distance, and 
difficult to obtain. 

Space warns us to Gesist. In a future num- 
ber we shall recur to this subject; but let no 
one suppose that these minor details are un- 
important. The movement has languished, 
because they have not been attended to. The 
principles have been sound—the plan of or- 
ganisation has been perfect, but the local 
working of the machinery has been neglected. 
It is these apparently unimportant matters 
that decide the fate of movements. Let the 
reader weigh the above remarks. In ournext 
paper on this subject, we shall treat on the 
conduct of public meetings, and the steps to 
be adopted by other non-chartist bodies of the 
working classes. 
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cere tre A 


WE ARE SILENT, 


We are dead, and we are buried ! 
Revolution’s soul is tame! 

They are merry o'er our ashes, 
And our tyrants rule the same ! | 
But the Resurrection’s coming, 
As the Resurrection came. 


All in silence glides the larva 

Thro’ its veins of red-hot ore; 

All in silence lightnings gather 
Round the mountain’s glacier hoar; 
Weight on weight, and all in silence 
Swells the avalanche’s snow, 

Till a searce-heard whisper hurls it 
Crushing on the world below ; 


Drop by drop, aud all in silence, 
At their mound the waters grow, 
Vill the last wave proves too heavy, 
And away the barriers go ! 


In the depth of toiling masses 

Feeds the fire and spreads the flame, 
And the foot of freedom passes 

O’er the doubtings of the tame, 
God-like freedom! Glorious freedom! 
Kindling spirits into flame. 


Times will set the coldest burning, 
Times that come with great events, 


Like the deluge-tides returning 

On decaying continents, 

Sweeping worn-out wrongs before them, 
Wrecks, and wrongs, and discontents, 


Silent as the snowflake sinking, 

Truth qn truth keeps gathering strong, 
Till the nations turn to thinking, 
Thinking of their right and wrong : 
Then some sudden thaw of feeling, 
Then some unomened whisper stealing, 
Hurls the mighty mass along. 


“ We are dead and we are buried!” 
Not so! life is in us yet. 

There’s too much of good to hope for— 
Too much evil to forget! 

Rich man! mark! the tide is turning! 
See ! the ripples backward roll! 

Brains are thinking, hearts are burning 
Nations teuding to their goal. 


Yes! there is a few among you ! 

Fear of freedom’s coming day; 

Like ghosts amid your palaces 
Thoughts of poor men force their way. 
Light your giitteriug chandeliers ; 
They must die when dawn appears, 
Dawn of freedom’s glorious day, 


OUR COUNTRY. 


Tue Navat POWER oF ENGLAND, as compared 
with the rest of Europe :— 


Line oF Battie Stirs. FRIGATES. 
Britain... aes 101 75 
France... 46 45 
Spain 
Portugal 16 G80 50 
Turkey 
Austria 
Naples l 10 18 
Sardinia 
Russia S 44 se eee 25 

(Rapidly increasing.) 

Holland 
Sweden l 25 a Ane ill 
Denmark 


Total for Britain, 176; for tho entire re- 
mainder of Europe, 296. But from the conti- 
nental total about fifty frigates aud fifty line of 
battle ships must bs deducted as unfit for ser- 
vice. 


STEAMERS, 
British—Commercial 988 
Indian 22 
Goverument 150 
Total «oe 1160 


The commercial steamers are reokoned with 
the war steamers, as they are mostly available 
for purposes of war. 


French ocr 103 
Russian S : 65 
Swedish ... aa EG 3 
Dutch 300 a00 38 
Rest of Europe z 151 
Total ... abe 390 
And 224 commercial steamers belonging to 
France, Germany, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, 


HORSE POWER OF BRITISH STEANERS. 
In commission 22,122 
In ordinary oa oe 11,705 
Oriental, and Peninsular, 388 
steamers and Royal Mail 


Companies, 13,800 
Total... 47,627 
ts TONNAGE. 
British 3,700,000 and 983 steamers. 


United States 2,180,000 and 261 steamers. 
Freneh* ... 614,000 and 119 steamers. 


German 180.000 and 22 steamers: 
Austrian 146,000 and 16 steamers. 
Prussian 123.000 and 2 steamers, 
Russian... 100,000 and 65 steamers, 
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Thus it appears that the tonnage of England, 
(3,700,000) is superior to that of France, Ger- 
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GUNS. 


many, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, combined E in ca acon 
(1.153.000). and greater than that of all conti- even eee aan 
nental Europe, which is only 2,700,000. Cort steamers 246 
, SEAMEN. 
British—Commercial 216.000 Total 18,328 
Navy and Marines 40,000 French 2o 2 8,782 
French ... oy .. 125,000 Te oe ape 
But of these last only 48,090 are able-bodi HOE ES eoe l 
seamen. aa pace blc bodied All other countries 0 11,504 
Russia aes 200 aes 50,000 
Able-bodied seamen only 3,009. Total v1 28.668 
Neapolitan ... fea 30,000 These statements were drawn up seven years 
niediitontese i . 20.000 ago, by the United States’ commissioners. 
Norwegian (including fishers) 20.000 Since then, France and Russia have consider- 
Somali ee, 24,000 ably becn increasing their naval force. 
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to be elected ; the people gathered around him, 
and the mighty popnlar surge, suddenly rising 
from the midst of a profound calm, swept 
aristocratic privilege away. 

One of the finest retributive laws ever car- 
ried, was now enacted, The nobles had claimed 
exclusive privilege and power, because of their 
nobility, The people now determined that the 
very thing which had been the cause of their 


Sienna, Pistoia, Lucca, all the republics of 
Tuscany, and most of those in Lombardy, 
adopted the same law. 

Thus the aristocratic element was ever forced 
to succamb before the popular, when power 
was arrayed against power, on anything like 
equal terms. But, ever on the watch, the 
nobles availed themselves of any opportunity to 
restore their snpremacy. Thus, whenever an 


disfranchisement, should become the cause of | internal foe invaded Italy, the arms of the in- 


the disfranchisement of their oppressors, and 
they passed an edict bearing the title of «* Ordi- 
nance of Justice,” which first designated thirty- 
seven Guelph families of Florence, whom it 
declared noble and great, and on THAT ACCOUNT 
excluded for ever from the signoria; refusing 
them at the same time the privilege of re- 
nouncing their nobility, in order to place them- 
selves on a footing with the other citizens, It 
was on this occasion, in the year 1292, that a 
Gonfaloner of Justice was added to the govern- 
ment, elected for two months, from among the 
representatives of the arts, manufactures, and 
commerce. When he displayed the “ gonfalon,’”’ 
or standard of the republic, all the citizens 
were obliged to rise and assist in tle execution 
of the law. Under this improved administra- 
tion, ‘‘when the noble families troubled the 
public peace by battle or assassization, a sum- 
mary information, or even common re ort, was 
sufficient to induce the gonfaloner to attack 
them at the head of the militia, raze their 
houses to the ground, and deliver their persons 
. to the podesta, to be dealt with according to 
their crimes.’ if plebian families were guilty 
of similar offences, the Signoria were em- 
powered to ENNOBLE them, as a punishment tor 
their acts, in order to render them amenable to 
the same act, 


vader were always seconded by the conspiracy 
and treachery of wealthy sons within. At the 
invasion of Charles of Valois in 1301, the faction 
of nobles created great disorders, and obtained 
the upper hand. Ingratitude added to their 
crime. The nobles were divided into two 
parties, the Cancellieri, or Bianchi (white), 
and the Neri, or black. These had been exiles 
banished from Pistoia, whom the Florentines 
had received out of charity, when cast house- 
less at the gates of their republic. ‘The Neri 
expelled -the Bianchi; and, as a proof how 
tyranny fears and persccutes genius, it was 
then that Dante, and the father of Petrarc, 
partisans of the Bianchi, were banished from 
Florence. a 

In the midst of internal troubles, the power 
of Germany was set in motion to destroy them. 
The Emperor, Henry VII., advanced to de- 
stroy the stronghold of Italian liberty: the 
Florentines refused to submit, and he encamped 
before its walls; but those mighty ramparts 
were manned by a band of lerovs, an. the 
prondest chivalry of Europe, after a desperate 
but unavailing effort, was forced to retire dis- 
conifited and baffled. 

Meanwhile, an internal powcr had been 
forming, more dangerons than the remoter 


(Roscoe's Sismondi, p.113.)\ forces of the empire, Cari Grande della Scala, 
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(1812-1829), had founded a despotic govern- | war on her more generous ally, The republic 
ment at Verona, On all sides he extended his | triumphed : but virtue was ebbing fast from 
sway. ‘The military art was rapidly attaining | Italy : gold was corrupting her inhabitants— 
perfection under the hands of this great buy | one free city after the other fell under the yoke 
most unprincipled leader, He possessed the | of tyrants. ‘They became jealous of the great- 
finest soldiers of Europe—lordship after lord- | ness of their high-hearted sister—the rivalry of 
ship fell into his hands—the conquest of Padua | commerce sowed the seeds of enmity—but bit- 
made him almost irresistible, and the first of | terly were they repaid by princely bondage for 
those great Lombardine powers was formed, | haviug secedea from the alliance of the glorious 
that, though limited in territory, exercised so | commonwealth. The greatest rivalry existed 
great an influence on Mediæval history. Flo- | between Pisa and the Florentines. Mastino 
rence checked the torrent of success. Florence | Della Scala liad offered to sell Lucca to tbe 
rallied the scattered elements of independence, | latter, who concluded the bargain in August 
and the terrible power fell before the danntless | 1341. But the Pisans beheld in this the sig- 
citizens, nal of their own servitude—marched their 
Suddenly a new danger arose. A vertigo of | militia into the Lucchese states, beat the 
chivalry scemed to seize the Italian people. | Florentincs in a great battle under the walls 
A splendid actor descended from the Alps, and | of Lucca, on the 2nd of October, 1341—and on 
appeared on the Italian stage: it was John, | the 6thof July, 1342, took possession of Lucca 
King of Bohemia (1330.) A famous knight, fitself. ‘Tle Florentines were reduced to the 
unrivailed in arms, handsome, generous, dissi- | last extremity—cnt off from the sea— defeated 
pated, reckless, and romantic, this extraor- | inthe field—thcir commerce destroycd—famine 
dinary man fascinated all beholders. King- | within their walls, and defeat at their gates— 
doms were laid at his fect—liberty resigned to | they beheld on every side monarchical or aris- 
him, unasked, He left his own kingdom, be- | tocratic government, strong in the will of one, 
cause it did not satisfy his love of adventure ; | or the council of a few—victorious. over their 
he sent his fame before him—enthusiasm | democratic institutions. In a moment of weak» 
kindied at his approach—and lordship after |ncss—a weakness that may be pardoned after 
lordship was voluntarily conferred on him by |their unexampled trials—they thought the 
the Italians. His power soon preponderated | cause of defeat was in those institutions; not 
in Italy—independence was about to be sacri- |in the overwhehning forces of its enemies. 
crifieed to the worship of a magnificent, chival- | Like the Jews of old, under similar circum- 
ric king. But Florence refused her homage— | stances, they suddenly decided on giving them- 
she warned tho republics of their danger—she | selves a master. 
roused the Lombard lords (September, 1332)— Gnallier de Brienne, Duke of Athens, was 
they promised faith and friendship, if shefja French noble, but born in Greece. The 
would assist them; she did so, and was to} Duchy of Athens had remained in his family 
divide with them the conquests of the usurper. | from the conquest of Constantinople by the 
John fell before the energy of the republic; in | Latins, till 1312, when it was takcu from his 
October, 1333, he abandoned or sold all his | father. There remained to him only tbe Duke- 
lordships, and quitted Italy for ever, to pursue | dom of Lecce, in the kingdom of Naples. 
his meteoric carcer in other lands, and died, a As lieutenant at Florence of the Duke of 
blind old warrior, fighting against the English | Calabria, (to whom the Florentines had con- 
in Franee, His death was magnificent. Old | fided the chicf command when pressed by Cas- 
and stonc-blind, when the King of France fled | truceio Castrucani, the warlike and high- 
from the field, the stern Bohemian refused to | minded Lord of Lueca, and in the utmost 
yield or fly, and called on his knights to turn | danger,) the Duke of Athens had distinguished 
his horse's head towards the English. They | himself alike by bravery and prudence. To 
did so, but resolved to share his death; tied | him the citizens of Florence took an unaccount- 
their iron bridles to his, and thus linked toge- | ablo fancy, after tlicir defeat at Lucca, and on 
ther horse to horse, down their whole line, |the Ist of August, 1842, made tho signoria 
charged in single rank. ‘They fell—the whitc- | appoint him captain of justice, and com- 
haired king among the first—and the Black | mander of the militia. 
Prince took the cstrich plume from the helmet | The Duke of Athens was ‘‘ of the degenerate 
of the dying monarch, and with its motto of | race of Franks established in the Levant, whom 
‘‘Teh Dien,” engrafted it upon the arms of} the people of the westcalled pullant, to indicate 
Wales. their small staturo, their apparent weakness, 
“ Put not thy faith in princes :” the Lom- jand frequently their cowardice.” ‘They were 
bard lords whom Florence had saved, refused | noted for lust, boundless cunning, per- 
to ratify their engagements, and conspired |fidy, despotism, and contempt of human 
against the republic, In this new extremity | life. ‘The Duke of Athens was soon named 
Florence sought the alliance of Venice (1336); | president of the tribunals, and commander ot 
whose yacillating policy left the burden of the | all the forces of the republic; and secretly re- 
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solved -to profit hy his popularity, and form all 
Tuscany into a siugle duchy, and make him- 
self its sovereign. Accordingly he negociated 
to seduce the cities, subject or allied to 
Florence, to shake off their yoke, and in re- 
turn for the aid rendered, to acknowledge his 
pretensions, 

With keen tact for intrigue, and tracing all 
its clues and chances, he had soon fathomed 
the public feeling of Florence. He found that 
the first class of citizens, who liad the greatest 
share in the government (the plutocracy) were 
detested by the old nobility whom they had 
excluded; by the second class (the small 
traders) whom they completely overshadowed, 
and by the people, whom they crushed with 
taxation. The duke hegan the game by play- 
ing on these various passions. ‘Through these 
he was able to sacrifice his enemies—the most 
patriotic and the most dangerous; for, to 
whatever class the victim of his batred be- 
longed, the tyrant would be sure to find the 
concurrence of the hostile classes, ‘+ Divide 
andconquer,”’ is the talisman of oppression, 
Many were thus beleaded—others ruined by 
fines and banished. The game worked well— 
he grew richer through the persecution, and 
his riches enabled him to perseente witn more 
and more impunity. How dificult it is to 
counteract the plans of despots ! His growing 
wealth enabled him to take the next step: he 
next sent for a troop of cavalry from France 
and Naples, ‘‘ better suited to intrigue than 
ever.” He ordered them to mix with the peo- 
ple—seduce them into taverns—keep them 
always drunk—celebrate the valour and 
liberality of the duke, and say, if he were ab- 
solute master, the poorest would live in merri- 
ment and abundance, Thus it ever is: the 
people are obliged to supply the money which 
is employed to corrupt themselves! and bliudly 
they go into the snare, and cheer, praise, nay ! 
teel grateful fur the fact, that to the original 
robhery is added corruption, insult, and con- 
tempt ! 

Having thus excited the people into a fer- 
ment, the duke convoked a parliament in the 
public square on the 8th of September 
Agitators had been about all night, gathering, 
marshalling, and exciting masses of the poorest 
and most ignorant of the population, At 
morning they blocked up the square and all its 
avenues—oprosition was useless between them 
and the ducal cavalry—all resistance must have 
been cruslied—and the populace proclaimed 
him sovereign lord of Florence for his life, 
stormed the public palace, expelled the gon- 
falonier and the priori, and installed him in 
heir place. 

Italian liberty would have ended here had 
he succeeded; , All the otlicr republics were 
sunk in the deepest lethargy; the rest of 
Europe was lost in darkness; had Florence 
fallen under a tyrant, poetry, politics, elo- 


be 


quence, philosophy, and the arts, crushed in 
their only focus, would have been kept from 
the world for centuries, 

Courageous, dissembling, patient, brave, 
clear sighted, merciless, perfidious, the Duke 
of Athens was just the man to snecced in the 
attempt. This is one of the most striking 
and interesting struggles on record between 
generous, confiding, popular courage, and 
brave, astute, unsernpulous Kingeraft. Happily, 
Fiorence was not ripe for slavery. 

The Duke’s next step, after this signal 
victory, was to league with all the Ghibelline 
tyrants of Lombardy and Romagna, whom till 
then he lad combated as enemies of the King 
of Naples. They joyfully coalesecd with a 
despot, who promised to crush the dangerous 
example of Florentine liberty, so captivating 
to their subjects. He had na enemies abroad, 
and his executioners were rapidly thinning the 
ranks of those at home, In ten months he 
had drained 400,000 golden florins, which he 
wisely sent to France and Naples, against a 
rainy day. But ten months of his rule had 
served to undeceive the people. ‘Three con- 
spiracies, wholly unconnected with each other, 
were seeretly formed, and soon comprehended 
almost all the citizens of Florence. The Duke, 
without discovering, frequently defeated them 
by his precautions, which daily grew more 
rigorous, His suspicions and cruelty kept 
pace. He questioned all of whom he had the 
slightest doubt, by torture. Thus he was led 
to seise Baldinaccio degli Adimari, who, though 
the Duke was unaware of it, was the head of one 
of the canspiracies. The universal ferment 
excited by his arrest made him aware he was 
on the road toa discovery. But he did not 
betray his sentiments. He demanded rein- 
forcemeuts from his allies, and on the 26th of 
July, when he was sure they were in motion, 
convoked 800 of the most distinguished 
citizens, professedly to consult them on affairs 
of the republic. Orders haa been given in 
the palace to put every one to death as soon as 
ve entered; but the people, on their side, 
were preparing too, 

« In each of the massive palaces of Florence 
the citizens were silently assembling: tbey 
arrived one by one without noise, and unper- 
ceived. ‘The cavalry of the Duke filled the 
streets, where every one seemed occupied only 
with his own affiirs—po agitation, no con- 
fusion announced a proximated xplosion,—when 
suddenly the ery: * To arms!” burst from 
the old market-place, and was re-echeed to the 
gates of St. Peter, Instantly, from every win- 
dow, from the roofs of all the hcuses, fell a 
shower of stones and tiles, previously pri pared, 
on ‘the heads of the Duke's cavalry; every 
palace opened and poured forth armed men,who 
threw chains across the streets and erected 
barricades, The ery of “Popolo! Pupolo! 
Liberta!” resounded from one extremity of 
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Flor:nce to the other, The cavalry, surprised, 
dispersed, and overwhelmed with stones, were 
goon disarmed; the chains were then taken up, 
and troops of citizens then united and marched 
to the Palazzo Vecchio, where the Duke 
defended himself with four hundred transalpine 
soldiers. Gualtier might have long h ld out in 
this massive fortress, if it had been sufficiently 
victualled, bat huuger forced him to have re- 
course tothe mediation ef the Bishop of Florence. 
He capitulated on the 3rd of August, 1343 the 
bishop concealed him till the 6th from the fury 
of the people, and sent him off secretly in the 
night with his.cavalry, to whom the Duke of 
Athens owed their pay. Arrived at Venice, he 
stole away from his companions in misfortune, 
to avoid paying them, and escaped in a small 
vessel to Naples, whither he had previously 
sent his treasure.” 


About this time dates the formation of the 
“Companies of Adventure,’—the germ of 
standing armies—bands of fighting men, who 
congregated together, elected a leader, and hired 
themselves out tothe highest bidder—frequently 
fighting a campaign against the very persons 
under whose banner they had fought a prece- 
ding one. The origin of these bands was 
caused by the rapidly altering state of society: 
“ wherever tyrants had succeeded to free 
governments, their first had been to disarm the 
cltizens, whose resistance was to be feared; and 
although a little industry might soon have sup- 
plied swords and lances, yet the danger of being 
denounced for using them soon made the sub- 
jeets of these princes lose every military habit. 
Even the citizens of free towns no longer 
thought of defending themselves : their way of 
life had weakened their eorporeal strength, and 
they felt an inferiority too discouraging when 
they hed to oppose, without defensive armour, 
cuirassiers on horseback,”—( Roscoe, p. 161.) 

But Florence, in this respect too, was an ex- 
ception to the general degeneracy. It seems as 
thougk this great republie were placed as a 
beacon-light in history, to shew the world how 
great a free people may become, and how free- 
dom is the nurse of eourage, honour, industry, 
and art. In 1343 “The Great Company,” 
the most famous of the bands of adventure, 
entered and ravaged Italy. All the republics 
and principalities, nay! mighty potentates paid 
them sums of morey to be spared from invasion 
—none dared meet them in the field—the very 
suggestion was treated as a folly. 

This terrible horde sent a summons to Flo 
renee, among the rest, demanding a large con- 
tribution, and threatening war and devastation 
as the penalty of non-compliance, The al ies 
of Florence implored her to yield—even the 
powerful Marquis of Montferrat counselled im- 
mediate submissiod, and urged his own example 
—but the citizens spurned the suggestion— 
forbade the Great Company to touch on Floren- 


tine territory,—buckled on their armour, and 
marched out to the frontier to defend their 
country. Strong in discipline, and flushed with 
victory, the enemy never swerved from their 
intention. The Florentines met them et Bca- 
lella on the 24th of July, 1858—and drove 
them back in a wild rout from the field; to tell 
the world that even the discipline of drilled 
brigands is no proof against the bold courage of 
the freeman. The Great Company, however, 
strove to conceal their disgrace under the ex- 
cuse that the ground was favourable to the Flo- 
rentines, and that they were surprised. The 
Florentines then bade the Great Company 
choose their own ground, and name their own 
day, and they would meet them on their own 
terms. The arrangement was made—place and 
time were fixed—-and on the appointed day 
there stood the citizens of Florence—but no 
Great Company was there! They feared to face 
their former conquerors-and after long camping 
on the ground in vain expectation of the foe, 
the gallant band of republicans returned amid 
the admiration of Italy, to their unsullied city. 

The fame of Florence spread so wide, her 
prowess became so dreaded, that even the 
German emperor shunned an encounter with 
her in this period ot her greatness ; and Charles 
LV. sold all his imperial rights upon the city 
for the sum 100,000 florins, on the 12th of 
March, 1355.* 

The history of Florence is a history of 
struggles against almost overwhelming odds; 
the reason is apparent—Florence was out of 
harmony with the social and political system 
of almost the entire world ; slie wasin advance 
of her age—she was democratic—the rest of 
Europe was nearly entirely priest-ridden, king- 
ridden, or noble-ridden. Accordingly, we 
find that, no sooner was one danger escaped, 
than another and a greater arosc—and it ia 
wonderful to contemplate that, amidst this 
chaos of war and treachery surrounding her, 
Florence, though continually called to the field 
of battle, or the defence of her walls, was yet 
the cradle and the nurse of industry, commeree, 
literature, scicnce, and the arts! 

About the year 1368, a storm that had been 
long gathering broke over the illustrious city. 
As of old, the Della Scala of Verona had jeo- 
pardised Italian independence—now the Vis- 

* As an instance of the sturdy republicanism still 
breaking forth at times in some ofthe most apathetic 
towns, it may bb ntentioned that when the same Em- 
peror broke his word in upholding the liberty of the 
republiz of Scienna, ‘ta sedition against Him broke 
forth on the 18th of January, 1869. Barricades were 
raised on all sides; his guards were separated from 
him and disarmed; his palace was broken into. No 
attempt, indeed, was made on his person; but he was 
left ulone several houisin the public square, address- 
ing himself in turn to the armed bands which closed 
the entrance of every street, and which, immovable 
and silent, remained insensible to all his entreaties, 
it was not till he began to sutfer from hunger, that 


his equipage was restored to him, and he was pér- 
mitted toleave the town, 
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conti of Milan assumed a similar position. | one sido, that of the Church crouched cower: 
The two brothers Visconti were masters of | ing on the other, l 


nearly all Lombardi—all the Ghibelline lords 
of Italy were leagued with them (it was by 
these men that the edict of 40 days’ torture 
previously alluded to was passed). So great 
was their power that they even braved tlie 
church, and coveting the dominions of the 
Pope as well, commenced aggressions on the 
papal power. The Pope Gregory XI, in this 
extremity, turned to Florenee for aid. The 
Popes had always been among the most bitter 
enemies of the republic—and naturally so— 
priesteraft and liberty are ever foes. 

Without a moinent’s hesitation the Floren- 
tines placed their entire army at the disposal 
of the chureh—but no sooner had Florentine 
valour turned the scale, than the wily priest, 
fearing freedom more than the Visconti, sud- 
denly veered round, formed a secrct league 
with the latter, and while the Florentine force 
was far from home engaged in the service of that 
very Pope, suddenly hired Hawkwood, the great 
Gondottier, to fall upon their city. Burning to 
revenve the insult offered to the ‘ great com- 
pany” befere, Hawkwood and his mercenaries 
rushed on the apparently defenceless and un- 
suspecting prey—but they little calculated the 
heroism they had to oppose. While all Italy 
thought that Florence would be utterly unable 
to defend her own walls—to the astonishment 
of her foes, she not only repelled the assailants, 
but not contented with this, determined to 
punish the perfidious pontiff, and marched a 
band of her citizens jnto the states of the 
cburch. Single-handed the republic was now 
struggling against a world—the Viscoutis on 
thle one side—the Church on the other, and tbe 
Ghibelline lords scattered throughout Italy— 
while the eomparatively free cities, who should 
have aided her, whose real interest, indeed, it 
was to do so—stood aloof in petty mercantile jea- 
lousy, glad to see the anticipated hymiliation 
and ruin of their proud and prosperous rival. 

The army of the republie entered the papal 
states—it was small in numbers,—-but the word 
“ LIBERTY” was inscribed on jts flag, and as it 
advanced, it summoned the enslaved tọ rise. 
In vain tbe Church tried to strike terror, both 
spiritual and temporal—its excommunications 
were harmless against those who had a God in 
their hearts! Its but eheries were as fruitless : 
on the 29th of March, 1376, the Pope delivered 
up the city of Faenza to a frightfu} military 
execution, in which 4,000 persons were put to 
death in cold blood. Tbe Pope’s Legate, Ro- 
bert of Geneva, at Asena, on the Ist of February, 
1377, was suill more barbarous,—and called 
gut during the massaere: ‘I will have more 
blood ! Kill more! Killall! Blocd! Blood !” 
Tne butchery was yain—liberty cannot be 
E in blood, The Florentines carried 

reedom and victory wherever they went; the 


It has already been stated, that Florentine 
society was divided between the aristocracy, 
the “maior arts,” or middle-class, and the 
“minor arts,” or working-class. After the 
fall of the asistocracy the middleeiass had 
usurped almost ali power. The system, origi- 
nally somewhat democratic, notwithstandin, 
the middle-class restrietion, gradually subsided 
into a narrow oligarchy. An effort was made 
to revise the constitution in October 1823, 
when drawing by lot for the office of first 
magistrate was introduced, “ A general list of 
all eligible eitizens, being Guelphs,(!) and at 
least thirty years of age was formed by five 
independent magistracies, of whieh each repre- 
sented a national interest (as was supposed): 
the priori, that of the government; the gon- 
faloner, that of the militia; the Capitani dé 
Parte (the elective heads of the Guelph party 
three jn number,) thatof the Guelphs; the 
judges of commerce, that of tbe merchants ; 
and the consuls of the arts, that of industry. 
Each of these had a right to point out the 
most eligiblo citizen, The list which they 
prepared, was submitted to tbe revision of a 
bqlia, (a word signifying power,) composed of 
the magistrates in office, and the thirty six 
deputies chosen by the thirty six divisions of 
the town. The balia effaced from the list the 
names of all those whom it considered inca- 
pable ; and elassed the others according as 
they appeared suitable to the different magis- 
tracies, to which they were finally to be raised 
by lot. Lastly, it divided the list of names 
by series, so that the destined purse from 
which to draw the signoria contained twenty 
one tickets, on each of which were inscribed a 
gonfaloner and six priori; similar purses were 
prepared, from which to draw by lot the names 
of the twelve buon uomini, the nineteen gon- 
faloners of the companies, and the other 
magistrates of the republic, All this arrange- 
ment was to last only three and a half years, 
after which a new balia recommenced. Still in 
our day, the municipal magistrates of Tus- 
cany arc drawn by lot in the same manner.” 

It may easily be supposed how, under cover 
of this complex maehinery, the rich eontrived 
to munopolize all power, so that Florence once 
more became a narrow oligarchy after the ex- 
pulsion ot tue Duke of Athens; the growth of 
which oligarehy was still more favoured by the 
terrible wars the Florentines were rorced to 
sustain, 

But in July 1378, the long smouldering dis- 
content burst forth. With a banner in his 
hand the gallant wlichele Lando rushed into 
the strects, calling the populace to arms. They 
came—the ciomp?, or “rabble” as they were 
galled. Another of those magnificent out- 
bursts of popular energy swept the untealtby 


power of the Visconti was hurled back on tle] system away, and the minor arti htained their 
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share in government, so long withheld—sup- 
ported in their struggle by Sulvestri de Manic, 
the ambitious member of a rising house. 

Michele Lando was the first head of the new 
Dem»eracy, bnt the danger of being consorted 
with the middle-class was soon apparent, for 
they allowed the active governing power to be 
vested in the hands of pseudo liberals, the Al- 
berti, Ricci, and Medici, The Ciompi were ac- 
cordingly subjugated again in 1381, and the 
Albizzi ruled as an aristocratic faction. The sub- 
jugation ofthe people was owing to their own 
foliy. They allowed men of the middle-class 
to govern for them, instead of keeping the gov- 
ernment in their own hands—and thus their 
newly acquired and yet unstable liberty was 
undermined. History says little of the few years 
of their supremacy, or the circumstances of 
their fall, but dwells much on the glories that 
signalised the reign of the Albizzi — 1381 
to 1434. 

During this period Florence again shewed her- 
selfthesavionr of Italy. From 1390 to 1402, she 
withstood ina terrible struggle of twelve years 
the victorious Gian Galeazzo Visconti, Duke 
of Milan, who had raised that Duchy to an 
alarming height of power. From 1408 to 
1414, Florence, almost single-handed, resisted 
King Ladislaus of Naples, who jeopardised the 
independence of the entire peninsula, From 
1423 to 1425, Florence once more resisted the 
Milanese power, and survived the attacks of 
the mighty Filippo Maria Visconti, third 
Duke of Milan. After this blaze of glory, the 
Albizzi fell, From this period dates the as- 
cendancy of the honse of Medici. In 1433 
the Albizzi banished Cosmo de Medici and his 
friends, tor the Albizzi had grown fearfully des- 
potic, and the Medici had become popular with 
the masses, ever since one of their house had 
led on the insnrgents of 1378. 

In 1434, the democratic reaction had grown 
go strong, that the new signoria was of the 
party ot the Medici, Cosmo was recalled, 
and the Albizzi tasted exile in their turn. 

The external forms of the constitution had, 
however, remained unchanged, ‘The executive 
was still entrusted to a gonfaloner and eight 
priori. The judicial power was still exercised by 
two or three rectors, under the title of Cap- 
tain of the People, Podesta, and Bargello. It 
is worthy of notice that these offices hadceased 
to be filled by native citizens. Fearful of 
strengthening the hands of local ambition, these 
magistrates were generally chosen from the 
citizens of friendly states, They brought 
with them their judges, officers, and ser- 
vants, were munificently paid, but on leaving 
office had to render a strict account of their 
stewardship. Finally, the laws conld not be 
executed without the triple sanction of the 
coilege, of the Council of the People, and of 
the common council, * But the Florentines had 
Vainly preserved all this outward scaffolding 
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of power, Inequality took birth from the im- 
measnrable progress of wealth; and the citizens 
felt the distanee between individuals among 
them too enormous to retain the sentiment of 
equality even in their politieal rights. The 
revenues of many Florentine citizens sur- 
passed those of the greatest princes. Their 
palaces, which are tothis day the object of our 
ndmiration, already displayed all the prodigies 
of art, at thesame time that they presented, 
with the crowd of servants who filled them, 
the aspect of fortresses within which public 


justice dared not penetrate, Artizans no longer 


claimed any participation in political power; 
and even citizens of casy fortune no longer 
felt themselves independent, They knew that 
the credit and protection of their richer fel- 
low citizens had become necessary to the pro- 
tection of their industry. It was in conse- 
quence of this great ineqnality that a close 
aristocracy possessed itself of the whole direc- 
tion of the state. It acknowledged as chiefs 
Cosmo de Mediei, the richest of the Italians, 
and Neri Capponi, the ablest statesman of Flo- 
rence. ‘The former made the most libera! use 
of his fortune; he built palaces, churches, 
and hospitals on all sides. He was profuse of 
gifts, loans, and his credit, to the poorest of the 
citizens, He granted pensions to the learned 
and to artists. He collected manuscripts from 
the Levant and all parts of Enrope, and had 
them copied. Men celebrated his taste and 
acquirements. Without having written any 
thing himself, he passed for a man of letters ; 
and the revival of the platonic philosophy was 
attributed to him, in consequence of the trans- 
lation made by his direction. While Cosmo de 
Medici thus fixed the public attention by his 
private life, Neri Capponi gained the suffrages 
of the people by his public conduct. Charged 
as ambassador, with every difficult negotiation, 
—in war, with every hazardous enterprise,— 
he participated in all the brilliant successes of 
the Florentines, as well during the domination 
of the Albizzi, as during that of the Medici.’ 
(Roscoe, 225.) 

Thus nations have lost their liberty, even 
though retaining democratic institutions, What 
more striking verifieation could be. given 
of the assertion made in a previous number of 
this publication, that the man possessed of 
political power, might be a social slave, and 
that the centralization of wealth is the great 
leverage of oppression. Political power on the 
people’s part is then turned into the instru- 
ment of aggrandising a class, the people’s 
power is exercised only in voting away their 
own welfare. Thus, from the year 1434, to 
1455, in which Neri Capponi died, he and 
Cosmo six times assembled the people to make 
a balia, and availing themselves of its author- 
ity, which was above the law, obtained the 
exile of theirenemies, and filled the balloting 
boxes of the magistracy with the names of 
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their own partizans, to the exclusion of all 
others. Thus democratic power was used to 
destroy democracy,—the hand of freedom was 
compelled to strike at her own heart, while 
vampire-like the oligarchy soothe and lull the 
victim it was bleeding. Thus all the efforts of 
Cosmo and Neri’s administration were directed 
towards calming the passions of the public, 
and maintaining peace without, and repose 
within the state. They did, indced, succeed 
in preventing internal faction and external 
war, but they sowed this enervating calm with 
a thick crop of evils. “ Medici and Capponi 
had’ not been able to find men who would 
sacrifice the liberties of their country withou 
allowing them to gratify thcir baser passions. 
These two heads of the republic, therefore, 
suffered their subordinate agents to divide 
among themselves all the little governments 
of the subordinate cities, and every lucrative 
employment; and these men, not satisfied 
with their first injustice, made uncqual parti- 
tions of the taxes, increasing them on the 
poor, lowering them on the rich, and exempt- 
ing themseives. At last tbey began to sell 
their protection, as well with respect to the 
tribunals as the councils; favour silenced 
justice; and in the midst of peace and appa- 
rent prosperity, the Florentines felt the re- 
public, undermined by secret corruption, 
hastening to ruin.’ 

How completely the iniquities of class- 
government arc brought before our eyes ! 
How striking the contrast between the ascen- 
dancy of Cosmo, and the attempt of the Duke 
of Athens. The latter tried to force despo- 
tism before its time, and failed. “ NoTHING 
BEFORE ITs TIME.” But the pear was ripe 
when Cosmo shook the tree. And whata 
warning! The centralisation of wealth de- 
stroyed the jast vestige of liberty. Is not 
here a lesson, teaching us, whenever we attain 
power, not to allow the rich to retain pre- 
ponderating riches; but so to legislate, that 
the rich shall become poorer, and the poor 
more rich. 

Reacting causes, however, are at work, and 
sometimes retard a people’s fall, when their 
own spirit and energy no longer form an 
obstacle. The jealousy of the privileged 
classes among each other sometimes does 
that which the oppressed no longer have the 
heart to do. Thus when Neri Capponi died, 
the council refused to call a new parliament 
to replace the Balia, whose power expired on 
the 1st of July, 1455. It was the aristocracy 
itself, comprehending all the creatures of 
Cosmo de Medici, that, from jealousy of his 
domination, wished to return to the dominion 
of the laws, The whole republic was rejoiced, 
as if liberty had been regained. ‘Theelection 
of the signoria was again made fairly by lot, 
—the extasto was revised,—the contributions 
were again equitably apportioned,—the tri- 


bunals ceased to listen to the recommenda- 
tions of those who, till then, had madea 
traffic of distributive justice. The aristocracy, 
seeing that clicnts no longer flocked to their 
houses with hands full, began to perceive that 
their jealousy of Cosmo de Medici had only 
injured themselves. Cosmo, with his immense 
fortune, was just as much respected as before : 
the people were intoxicated with joy to find 
themselves again freo; but the aristocracy 
felt themselves weak and abandoned. They 
endeayoured to convoke a parliament without 
Cosmo; but he baffled their efforts, the 
longer to enjoy their humiliation. He began 


‘to fear, however, that the Florentines might 


once more acquiro a taste for liberty; and 
when Lucas Pitti, rich, powerful, and bald, 
was named gonfalonier, in July, 1455, he 
agreed with him to reimpose the yoke on the 
Florentines. Pitti assembled the parliament; 
but not till he had filled all the avenues of 
the public square with soldiers or armed 
peasants. The people, menaced and trem- 
bling within this cirelc, consented to name a 
new balia, more violent and tyrannical than 
any of the preceding. It .was composed of 
352 persons, to whom was delegated all the 
power of the republiv. They exiled a great 
number of the citizens who had shewn the 
most attachment to liberty, and they cven 
put some todeath. Cosmo de Medici was at 
this period sixty-nine years of age, and died 
at his country-house of Correggi, on the 1st 
of August, 1464, after having thus established 
his supreme authority. About this time 
Lucas Pitti built his wonderful palace, now 
that of Grand Dukes; whoever took part in 
the labour, no officer of justice dared pursue, 
and Pitti thus rallied an immense following 
about his person. 

Pietro de Medici, then forty-eight, was so 
sickly, that to diminish the weight of his 
affairs, he withdrew “ part of his immense for- 
tune from commerce; recalling all his loans 
made in partnership with other merchants, 
and laying out this money in land. But this 
unexpected demand of considerable capital 
occasioned a fatal shock to the commerce of 
Florence; at the same timo that it alienated 
all the debtors of the house of Medici, and 
deprived it of much. of its popularity.” 
“ The friends of liberty soon perceived that 
Lucas Pitti and Pietro de Medici no longer 
agreed together ; and they recovered courage 
when the latter proposed to the council the 
calling of a parliament in order to renew the 
balia, the power of which expired on the 1st 
of September, 1465. His proposition was 
rejected. The magistracy began again to be 
drawn by lot from among the members of the 
party victorious in 1434. This return of 
liberty, however, was but of short duration. 
Pitti and Medici were reconciled. They 
agreed to call a parliament, and to direct it 
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in concert. To intimidate it, they surrounded 
it with foreign troops. But Medici, on the 
nomination of the balia, on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, 1466, found means of admitting his 
own partisans only, and exeluding all those 
of Lucas Pitti, ‘the citizens, who had shewn 
any zeal for liberty, were all exiled ; several 
were subjeeted to enormous fines. Five eom- 
missioners, called accoppiatori, were charged 
to open, every two months, the purse from 
which the signoria were to be drawn, and 
choose from them the names of the gonfalo- 
nier and eight priori, who were to enter 
office. These magistrates were so dependent 
on Pietro de Medici, that the gonfalonier 
went frequently to his palace to take his 
orders; and afterwards published them as 
the xesult of his deliberations with his col- 
league, whom he had not even consulted. 
Lucas Pitti ruined himself in building his 
palace. Nis talents were judged to bear no 
proportion to his ambition. 
liberty. as well as those of Medici, equally 


detested him, and he remaiucd deprived of 


all power in a eity which he had so largely 
contributed to enslave. 

“ Italy becamo filled wlth Florentine emi- 
grants. Every revolution, even every con- 
vocation of parliament, was followed by the 
exile of many citizens. The party of the 
Albizzi had been exiled in 1434; but the 
Alberti who had vanquished it, were, in their 
turn, banished in 1466; and among the mem- 
bers of both parties were to be found almost all 
the historical names of Florence,—those names 
which Europe had learned to respect, either for 
immense credit in commerce, or for the lustre 
which literature and the arts shed on all be- 
longing to that renowned city. Italy was 
astonished at the cxile of so many illustrious 
persons. At Florence, the citizens who escaped 
proscription trembled to see despotism estab- 
lished in their republic; but the lower orders 
were in general contented, and made no attempt 
to second Bartolomeo Coleoni, when he entered 
Tuscany in 1467, at the head of the Florentine 
cmigrants, v ho had taken him into their pay, 
Commerce prospered ; manufactures were carried 
on with great activity; high wages supported in 
comfort all who lived by their labour ; and the 
Medici entertained them with shows and festi- 
vals, keeping them in a sort of perpetual carni- 
val, amidst which the people soon lost all 
thought of liberty.” 

Here again is mighty warning for the people. 
Prosperity was their curse and ultimate ruin. 
Contented as long as they had “ the fair day’s 
wage for the fair day’s work,’’—that fatal fal- 
lacy,—lulled by sensual enjoymeut, they re- 
signed their rights and power. 

“ Pietro de Medici was always in too bad a 
state of health to exercise in person the sove- 


reignty he had usurped over his country. He 
left it to five or six citizens, who reigned in his 


The friends of 
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name, Tomaso Soderini, Andrea de Pazzi, 
Luigi Guicciardini, Mattco Palmieri, and Pietro 
Minerbetti, were the real chiefs of the state. 
They not only transacted all business, but ap- 
propriated to tbemselves all the profit. They 
sold their influence and credit; they gratified 
their cupidity or their vengeance: but they 
took care not to act in their own names, or to 
pledge their own responsibility. They left that 
to the house of Medici. „ Pietro, during the 
latter months of his life, perccived the corruption 
and disorder of his agents. He was afflicted to 
sec his memory thus stained, and he addressed to 
them the scverest reprimands: he even entered 
into correspondence with the emigrants, whom 
he thought of recalling, when he died, on the 
2nd of December, 1469, His twosons, Lorenzo 
and Giuliano, the elder of whom was not twenty- 
oue years of age, werc presented by Tomaso 
Soderini to the foreign ambassadors, to the ma- 
gistratcs, and to the first citizens of the ruling 
faction; which last he warned, that the only 
means of preserving the influence of their party 
was to preserve the respect of all for its chiefs. 
But the two young Medici, given up to all the 
pleasures of their age, had yet no ambition. 
The power of the state remained in the Lands 
of the five citizens who had exercised it under 
Pietro.” 

Thus Florentine freedom, that no armed 
power from without, no armed treachery within 
could subvert, proof against the force of steel, 
sank beneath the corruption of gold, 

‘« Italy had reached the fatal period at which 
liberty can no longer be saved by a noble re- 
sistance, or recovered by open force. ‘There 
remained only the dangerous, and, most com- 
monly, the fatal resource of conspiraey. So 
long as habits of liberty are preserved 
amongst a whole people—so long as every class 
has an equal horror of slavery—a sudden ex- 
plosion of the sentiment which fills every heart 
suffices to accomplish a revolution —to render 
vain the efforts of usurpers, or to overthrow a re- 
cent tyranny, though at the moment it may 
have succeeded in establishing itself. The despot, 
even when he has silenced by terror the people 
whom he has oppressed and disarmed, always 
feels at war with them; he has too much to 
fear from every class to hope, with any chance 
of success, to attach any of them to his cause. 
But when absolute power has been established 
long enough for the violence of its first origin 
to be forgotten; when the majority of the men 
in the prime of life have been born under its 
yoke, and have never known a better state; 
the usurper finds himself supported by the inert 
part of. the nation, by those who, incapable of 
thinking or of investigating for themselves, 
must be contented with borrowed iteas, and 
with blindly assenting to every doctrine which 
the government may promulge. With the 
loss of liberty is lost also that free and ani- 


(fo be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF A DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT, 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


CHAP. VI. 
(Continued from page 83 of No. V.) 


Charles Dalton, whose case had been re- 
ferrcd to tho Assizes, was placed in the dock- 
his accuser, the rich banker, with ostentati- 
ously bandaged head, sat among his judges 
and his counsel—the witnesses for the prose- 
cution were the overseer and two policemen. 

Heedlessly, and apparently recklessly, sat 
the culprit—pending the trial he never raised 
his eyes—or sought a friend—the outcast of 
civilization was the outlaw of human sympa- 
thy as well. But, when called up for judg- 
ment, the accuser of society arose and spoke. 

“ What have I to say why sentence should 
not bo passed upon me? I have articles of 
accusation to prefer against that power which 
forced mc here. My history is my defence. 
Society took mc from the cradle—sound, 
healthy in mind and body—it received from 
nature a capital of so much intellect, of so 
much labour-power—devoted to its service. 
It took also so much yearning after happiness, 
go much capability of enjoyment—there was a 
contract between society and me—I was to 
give it my brain and sinew, and in return it 
was to heap glad treasures in my heart. I 
have performed my part—and listen how it has 
requited me: I was born in the couutry— 
bred to agriculture—but my father was 
turned out of his farm, because he had 
buried twenty years of his health and 
strength in the soil, had doubled its value 
with his own capital, and would not pay the 
doubled rent that was demanded. He was 
turned out without compensation—he was 
ruined—he died—the land was closed against 
me—not an acre, not a rood could be spared 
from the large estate, or widespread farm— 
and I was driven into the factory town by a 
compulsion as sure, as if taken by armed 
meu. There I had to compete with millions 
—but my then strong frame and clear head 
rose above the emaciated herds around me. 
For be it remembered I had great advantages. 
I had educatiou, which they had not—my 
language now must prove, it ! others are pre- 

‘doomed before birth : born of Jabour-stricken 
parents, sickly waifs of life—nourished on 
factory-poisoned milk, the abortive child is 
driven to premature toil, his body crippled 


by disease, his mind dwarfed by ignorance. 
{But Ihad advantages over all these. Isaw them 
rot and die around me, by hundreds—while, 
with me, the human machine toiled on un- 
broken yet. Ihad aright to expect success 
—but, however Imanaged, I could lay nothing 
by at the end of the year, and I shuddered 
when thought of old age, with labour-strength 
failing, and no provision for the hour of weak- 
ness—and I scowled gloomily at the work- 
house doors when I past by them. At last 
the reckless speculation of a master, ruined 
him—his rich creditors were paid—but his 
poor ones not. The workingmen, who had 
made the wealth he had gambled away, re- 
ceived nothing for their lost health and 
strength, and hope, and life. They had 
their wages-pittance: it was no more than 
enough to keep the human machine at work 
—given on the same priuciple on which fuel is 
placed beneath the boiler in their factory, for 
which the working man owes about as much 
gratitude, as that boiler owes for the coal 
and coke that feeds it. 

I sought for new employment: but mark 
this! I was ageing—my hair was tinged with 
grey—and after having lost health and 
strength in adding to the treasures of the 
Nation (not of the people) I was rewarded by 
a diminution not an increase of salary for my 
long service. I joined a society of working 
men, to give strength by mutual support—my 
master told me I must leave his service if I 
continued a member, I persisted, for I was 
sinking lower and lower every day, and 
every day more hopelessly—and I caught at 
any straw that might provide for wife and 
child iu my old age. In vain! I was driven 
forth—I added to my crime: for I voted 
right (the rich man’s wrong,) at a municipal 
election—and I was hunted from every fac- 
tory, and driven from every shop. 

I pause to balance accounts: where were my 
health and strength? Given to the cc untry? 
No! given to the country’s direst focs—the 
monopolist of its resources. But I had given 
them in the only practical quarter—and new 
I demand my return; I received it in the 
shape of misery, starvation, and contempt. 
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They had had the thought of my brain, but 
I was not allowed to think for myself. They 
had had the strength of my arm, but I was 
not allowed comfort in return. I was penul- 
less...and my means of carning, even if I 
could have obtained employment, grew sean- 
tier every month, as hope and strength gave 
way beneath endurance. 

I shuddered at the workhonse. ‘The deli- 
cate and failing bealth of my wife rendered 
her unfit for tho ordeal. I begged oue day, in 
a fit of desperation, of that world I had so 
long euriched. And because the world had 
made me poor—becauso the world denied me 


the birthright of humanity, the right to toil, | 


becauso I was then forced to ask of its 
mny what I might have claimed of its just 
tice, I was oast into a felon’s jail as a vagrant 
classed with common theives, and my desolate 
wifo dragged to the parish workhouse. ‘There I 
joined her on my liberation. Joined her? No! 
-Whom God had joined, man put asunder-—and 
it was a clergyman who sat upon the board ! 
I saw her not—I spoke not with her—I did my 
daily task, browbeaten by insolence, taunted 
as a recipient of Charity—accused of Idleness 
because I was forbidden to be industrious—and 
degraded in the estimation of the world, be- 
causo the world had degraded itself by viola- 
ting tle great compaot of society in my per- 
son. But what became of her? She was 
murdered there. I say it advisedly—imur- 
dered. Not by poison or wound—but her 
heart was broken—I knew it would be thus 
beforeland ; the generously bred farmer’s 
daughter, could not bear the toil, privation 
and contumely—and she died—murdered, 
A few deal boards—a parish funeral—and 
there, amid laughing, sport, and carelessness 
amid insolence and outrage, amid neglect and 
scorn, they shovelled aside as noxious cumber- 
ground—all dear tome on earth, I had made 
many homes happy by my toil—that is the 
home the world gave me and mine; yet stay! 
I still had dear ones—and I wandered out with 
my orphan boy, I could not brook to live in 
the living grave tliat murdered her. We went 
forth alone, till joined by an orphan sister, 
penniless, houseless, liopeless. I struggled as 
ne’er man has striveu harder—what wesuffored 
no tongue could tell—but we struggled on till 
tho fatal day, that brought me here. I then 
left my child and sister—for six and thirty 
hours they had not tasted food—I had driven 
insolence and. outrage from their bedside that 
very morning, I locked the door behind nie to 
save their dyiug moments from insult—and 
went forth determined to get food or die. If 
they were te be saved—that food must be ob- 
tained within an hour—I met the man I had 
enriched by twenty years of toil—there he 
sits~-tho man who had beggared himself by 


gambling—dicing my blood, coining the throbs 
of my poor wife’s dead heart—he is rich again 
—he is honoured. 

There lie sits among my judges—he spurned 
me—the trodden worm will turn—I struck— 
you have my history! And now, judge! I 
demand back of society that which I rendered 
it. ‘This day our places alter. I am not ac- 
cused, but accuser—give me my health—my 
strengtli—my life—give me back my buried 
dead ones—I am closing my accounts with this 
world—you mighty murderers of mankind, 
pay back to the workingman the debt you 
owe |” 

Often as his words had been interrupted by 
the Judge, he had persisted still; a kindling 
enthusiasm in the audience aided his effort, 
and the paralyzed judge sat writhing on the 
bench, while the proud banker gradually sunk 
from his lofty seat, and lost himself amid the 
crowd of lawyer’s clerks who screened him. 
The judge, however, stern, immutable as fate, 
glancing his eye along the thick ranks of the 
police, and remembering the thicker ranks of 
bayonets without, now gave his unansworable 
answer :— 

‘* The sentence of the court is, that you be 
transported beyond the seas for seven years.” 

‘Then I appeal from man to God! He 
hears me!’’ he added smiling, as he dropped 
down dying in the dock. 

His previous sufferings, his present agony, 
had proved too much! A vast commotion 
arose in court. ‘‘ Remove him!’’ cried the 
judge; but, barring their efforts, an agile 
figure caught his falling frame—it was the 
young mechanic who had confronted Brassier, 
and leaning on his arm, the orphan sister of 
the murdered working man gleaned the last 
sigh of her departing brother. 

A deep hush sunk over the court—the very 
jailors ventured not to break upon the holy 
seene, and the smile of a sorrowing angel 
hovered on the face of Agnes, at her brother’s 
recognition. 

‘ Edward !” murmured Dalton, turning to 
the young mechanic; ‘is this your work ? 
Save her! To your care I trust her—and my 
child?” but vainly the dying father strove to 
bless the little orphan kneeling by his side— 
sigbt and sense failed him ;—society had done 
its last office but one, and that it grudged. 

The deep silence of the court was inter- 
rupted by a cheer without, and the name of 
Brassier sounded through the windows, With 
her hand in Edward’s, the orphan girl knelt 
by her brother, and the young mechanic gazed 
on her with a look of pride aud unutterable 
love. Suddenly there was a commotion in the 
hall—the magnificent form of Brassier ad- 
vanced towards the group—the eyes.of Agnes 
rested on him as he passed. 


OUR LAND: 


ITS LORDS AND SERFS. 
A Tract for Labourers and Farmers. 


‘“ Behold! the hire of your labourers, which have 
reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back 
by fraud, crieth.”—Isatan, 


I Grant, indeed, that fields and flocks have 
charms 

For him that gazes, or for him that farms, 

But when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 

The poor lahorious natives of the place, 

And see the mid-day sun, with fervid ray, 

On their bare heads and dewy temples play, 

While some with feebler heads and fainter 
hearts 

Deplore their fortune, yet sustain their parts ; 

Then shall I dare these real ills to hide 

In tinsel trappings of poetic pride ? 


Or will you deem them amply paid in health, 

Lahour’s fairchild, that languishes with wealth? 

Go then ! and see them rising with the sun, 

Thro’ a long course of daily toil to run ; 

See them heneath the dog-star’s raging heat, 

When the knees tremble and the temples beat ; 

Behold them, leaning on their seythes, look o’er 

The labour past, and toils to come explore ; 

See them alternate suns and showers engage, 

And hoard up aches, and anguish for their age; 

Thro’ fens’ and marshy moors their steps 
pursue, 

When their warm pores imhibe tle evening 
dew, 

Then own that labour may as fatal be 

To these thy slaves, as thine excess to thce. 


Till long contending nature droops at last, 

Declining health rejects his poor repast ; 

His cheerless spouse the coniing danger sees, 

And mutual murmurs urge the slow disease. 

Yet, grant them health, ’tis not for us to tell, 

Tho’ the head droops not, that the heart is 
well; 

Or will you praise that homely, healthy fare, 

Plenteous and piain, that happy peasants share! 

Oh! trifle not with wants you cannot feel, 

Nor mock the misery of a stinted meal : 

Homely not wholesome, plain not plenteous, 
such 

As you who praise would never deign to touch, 


Go ! if the peaceful cot your praises share, 

Go look within, and ask if peace is there ; 

If peace he his, that drooping, weary sire, 

Or theirs, that offspring round their feeble fire, 

Or hers, that matron pale, whose tremhling 
hand 

Turns on the wretched hearth th’ expiring 
brand ! 

Nor yet can time itself obtain for these 
Life’s latest comforts, due respect and ease : 
For yonder see that hoary swain, whose age 
Can with no cares except its own engage ; 


For now he journeys to his grave in pain— 
The rich disdain him—nay, the poor disdain : 
Alternate masters now their slave command, 
Urge the weak efforts of his feeble hand, 
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And when his age attempts its task in vain, 
With ruthless taunts, of lazy poor complain. 


Thus groan the old, till, by disease opprest, 
They taste a final woe, and then they rest. 
Theirs is yon house that holds the parish 
poor ; 


There children dwell who know no parents’ 
care, : 
Parents who know no children's love dwell 

there! 
Neart-hroken matrons on their joyless bed, 
Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 
me age with more than childhood’s 
ears— 
The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they! 
The moping idiot, and the madman gay. 
Here, too, the sick their final doom receive, 
Here hrought, amid the scenes of grief, to 
grieve ; 


Here sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow 
scan, 
And the cold charities of man to man : 
Whose laws indeed for ruined age provide, 
And Sons compulsion plucks the scrap from 
ride ; 

But still that scrap is bought with many a sigh, 
And pride emhitters what it can’t deny. 

Say ye, opprest hy some fantastic woes, 
Some jarring nerve that hafiles your repose, 
Who press the downy couch, while slaves 

advance 
With timid eye to read the distant glance, 
Who with sad prayer the weary doctor tease, 
To name the nameless ever-new disease, 
Who with mock patience dire complaints 
endure, 
Which real pain, and that alone, can cure, 
How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 
Despised, neglected, left alone to die ? 
How would ye bear to draw your latest breath, 
Where all that’s wretched paves tle way for 
death ? 


Here, on a matted flock, with dust o’erspread, 

The drooping wretch reclines his languid head; 

For him no hand tho cordial cup applies, 

Or wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes ; 

No friends with soft discourse his pain heguile, 

Or promiso hope till sickness wears a smile. 
But soon a loud and hasty summons calls, 

Shakes the thin roof and echoes round the 

walls ; $ 

Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat, 

All pride and business, bustle and conceit ; 

With looks unaltered by these scenes of woe, 

With speed that, entering, speaks his hasto to 
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He hids the gazing throng around him fly, 
And carries fate and physic in his eye; 
A potent quack, long versed in human ills, 
Who first insults the victim whom he kills, 
Whose murderous hand a drowsy bench protect, 
And whose most tender mercy is neglect. 

Paid by the parish for attendance here, 
He wears contempt upon his sapient sneer ; 
In haste he seeks the bed where misery lies, 
{mpatience mark’d in his averted eyes ; 
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And, some habitual queries hurried o’er, 

Without reply, he rushes on the door: — 

His drooping patient, long inured to pain, | 

And long unheeded, knows remonstrance vain; 

He ceases now the feeble help to crave 

Of man, and silent sinks into the grave. 

But cre his death some pious doubts arise, 

Some simple fears, which ‘‘ bold bad’? men 
despise ; 

Fain would he ask the parish priest to prove 

His title certain to the joys above : 

For this he sends the murmuring nurse, who 
calls 

The holy stranger to these dismal walls. 


And doth not he, the pious man, appear, 

He “ passing rich with forty pounds a year ?”’ 

Ah! no; a shepherd of a ditferent stock, 

And far unlike him, feeds this little flock ; 

A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday’s task 

As much as God or man ean fairly ask ; 

The rest he gives to loves and labours light, 

Yo fields the morning and to feasts the night ; 

None better skilled the noisy pack to guide, 

To urge their chase, to cheer them, or to 

chide— 

A sportsman keen, he shoots thro’ half the day, 

And skilled at whist, devotes the night to play; 

Then, while such honours bloom around his 

head, 

Shall he sit sadly by the siek man’s bed, 

‘To raise the hope he feels not, or with zeal 

To combat fears that o'en the pious feel ? 

Now, once again the gloomy scene explore, 

Less gloomy now—thie bitter hour is o’er, 

The man of many sorrows sighs no more. 

Up yonder hill, behold how sadly slow 

The bier moves winding from the vale below; 

There lio the happy dead, from trouble free, 

And the glad parish pays the frugal fee. 

No more, O death! thy victim starts to hear 

Churehwarden stern, or kingly overseer ; 

No more the farmer elaims his humble bow, 

Thou art his lord—the besi of tyrants thou, 
CRABBE. 


Labourers! you must all fecl that your 
position is one of poverty. You must all see 
that our landis oneofriches. You must all know 
that your labour is the principal cause of those 
riches. Then does it not strike you asvery 
strange that you should not partake (or that 
you partake only in the smallest possible dc- 
gree) of that which you create ? 

You are born in the lut of want—you are 
made familiar with the ditch and the furrow, 
the rain and the snow, the sun and the wind 
—you are weather-beaten and sun-dried—you 
starve and struggle—you grow rheumatic and 
prematurely old—every iovt of your masters’ 
acres may pass through your hands by spade 
or plough,—over every rood you have rained 
yeur sweat, in every span you have buried 
your sinew, aud you leave it ali there, your- 
selves to die in the workhouse, or to perish by 
the road. 

But there stand the mansion, the parson- 
age house, and the farm—your fathers founded 
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jthem, you uphold them, your children may 


toil for them—on that land which is your 
eternal grave, and their everlasting Eden. 

Have you never asked yourselves why this 
should be? “ They are a eleverer race—they 
are educated and possessed of keen mental 
powers’’—so be it—but then your toil enables 
them to educate their children—the Greek of 
their universities is read off the coulter of your 
ploughs, the music of their daughters is played 
off the metal of your spades, ‘The same riches 
which educate them, might educate yeu—the 
same toil that enriches them, might enrich 
you—the same soil that supports them in 
wantonness, might maintain you in virtue. 

But, you are told, thus it has ever been, 
thus it must ever be, while others actually 
maintain that you are better off now than 
formerly. This is false : that it has not been 
ever thus, can be proved. That it need not 
be so longer can be proved as well.—‘‘ The 
poor shall never cease out of the land.” Well ! 
well! at least it don’t follow that the poor 
should be the miruiong and the rich the 
hundreds. That you are worse off now than 
formerly shall be shewn. 

“ Tt has not been ever thus?’ Your fathers 
once were prosperous. Not as prosperous as 
they ought to have been, indegd—but ve 
prosperous as compared to you. Your fathers, 
generations back, were possessed of the land 
—they were small freeholders—they were that 
YEOMANRY, that conquered at Cressy, Poictiers 
and Agincourt—and they gradually lost the 
land by fines, taxation, and military service. 
As Lord John Russell said in the House, 
(quoting Chancellor Sir Thomas Moore), ‘‘ the 
people of this country lost the land by force, 
fraud, violence and covin.’’ 

I do not allude to the Norman land-robbery, 
for the people became repossessed of the land 
in the civil wars. But ‘at the accession of 
the ‘Tudor line, the Baronial power fell, and 
the great lords found men less useful than 
money. They therefore cleared their estates 
of what they now deemed superfluous tenants, 
as brutally as William the Conqueror did the 
New Forest.” 

About this period too, religious persecution 
in France and the Netherlands drove shoals of 
industrious artisans to our shores,—the Wal- 
loons commenced weaving, and established 
factories throughout the country. Agriculture 
therefore began to take another turn, 

“In the latter part of the 15th century 
pastorage began to be regarded as a more pro- 
titable employment for land than tillage ; and 
in order to afford room for its adoption on a 
suiliciently extensive scale, many farm-houses 
and cottages were pulled down, and the fields 
belonging to several were sown with grass, and 
let to a single tenant. Not only were ten- 
ancies for years, lives, and at will (Bacon’s 
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Henry VII. Works, 5, 61,) whereupon most of 
the yeomanry lived, turned into demesnes in 
this manner, but freeholders were also ejected 
from their lands by force or fraud, or were ha- 
rassed or cajoled into a sale of them. (Sir T. 
Moore”.)— Thornton. 

“ Many towns and villages” says the his- 
torian, “had been let down, and the fields 
dyked and made pasture; and many dwelling 
places, farms, and farmholds, that of old times 
were wont to be in many several persons holds 
and hands, and many several households kept 
in them, and thereby much people multiplied, 
and the same isle thereby well inhabited, are 
now engrossed by one man, by reason whereof 
the isle was desolated, and not inhabited, but 
occupied with beasts and cattle. . . . . 
But almost immediately after the consolida- 
tion of small farms commenced, Parliament 
had to exercise its ingenuity in providing for 
a rapidly increasing crowd of destitute.” 

The people had not then learned the virtue 
of patience—they were not broken-spirited and 


cowardly enough to die tamely in the midst of 


wealth, their own by right—and, therefore, 
one series of insurrections after another, burst 
out from end to end of England. Under Henry 
VIL inthe West ;—under Henry VIII. in Lin- 
oolnshire, Yorkshire, and the North ;—under 
Edward VI, in Devonshire and the West again ; 
in Norfolk and the East; under Mary and 
Elizabeth ; under James I. in Northampton- 
shire, Warwickshire, and Leicestershire ;— 
under James the II. in Somersetshire—and the 
prevailing reason assigned for the discontent 


was ‘‘its being impossible to live, because of 


the extent to which corn-farms had been 
turned into grass lands,” 

These insurrections were drowned in blood 
Hordes of foreign troops, Italians, Burgundians 
and even Albanian savages, the most ferocious, 
the best drilled soldiers of Europe were brought 
over, and headed by the aristocracy. In one 
battle „alone 4,000 of the evicted yeomanry 
were killed,—and murder sealed the covenant 
of plunder. So dreadful, especially under the 
Tudors, was the system of destruction, that 
Doomsday-book, then answering the purpose of 
our census, records a visible diminution of the 
human species 1 

Labourers! thus your fathers were dispos- 
sessed of the land. But still some vestiges of 
former prosperity remained for those few who 
were allowed, tho’ but as hirelings, to remain 
upon the soil. They had each some roods, 
perhaps some aeres of land to till for their own 
benefit—they had rights of wood and water, of 
commonage and pasture—their cottages still 
presented an aspect of plonty and of comfort 
among the desolation of their evicted brethren. 
Olden’ chronicles make us smile in describing 
the “‘hardships’’ of the “poor man’s home’— 
which “hardships” would be regarded as aflu- 
ence by our present race of serfs, 
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Again—another cause maintained some ves- 

tiges of prosperity. The loom and the spin- 
ning-wheel were in almost every cottage—but 
when the domestic system was superseded by 
the factory system, the last barriers that re- 
strained the inundation of misery were broken 
down, 
_ The improvements in agriculture, the great 
increase in manufacture, now taught the 
farmers the same lesson which had been learned 
by the nobles in the fifteenth century. They 
required fewer labcurers, and therefore sought 
to get rid of those they had. ‘The surplus 
lowered wages, the low wages inereased pau- 
perism, and the pauperism gaye rise to a 
systematie plan of eviction, and a systematic 
use of tho Poor Law as an instrument to 
cheapen labour. 

That our labourers are not ‘better off than 
their fathers were of old,’ is easily shewn, 
despite Macaulay. 

In 1495, when wheat was 4s. 10d, per 
quarter, wages wero ls. 10$d. per week. 199 
pints of wheat. (Barton’s Tables.) 

In 1840, when wheat was 66s, 4d. per 
quarter, wages were lls. per week. 85 -pints 
of wheat, (Wade’s Tables) 

What does Macaulay say to that ? And let 
him remember that in 1495 the labourer had 
his own cottage, garden, and little homestead 
his pigs and poultry, and free access to the 
common land, the turf and peat land, and free 
gleaning in the woods, and that many of those 
necessaries which he has to buy now he had for 
nothing then. 

But we need not go back so far: in 1807 the 
wages ofthe labourer were 15s. per week, besides 
£2 or £3 extra for six weeks’ work at harvest- 
time , he was allowed 10 bushels of malt, which 
gave 90 gallons of good beer, and 90 gallons of 
small, he had three hearty frolics in the year, his 
cottage was situate in or near the centre of the 
land he had to till, and his cottage rent averaged 
about £2. 10s. 

In 1850 his wages are Ss. even 7s, and 
G6s,—there are no allowances of malt, or for 
harvest, no rights of comimonage or pasture— 
cottage rent lias ewactly doubled, and worse still, 
the cottage is no longer situate in or near the 
centre of the labour field, but the English 
labourer has on’ an average 36 miles to walk 
every week, to and from his daily toil! 

Meauwhile, it might naturally be supposed 
that those who pay such miserable wages have 
become poorer, or that the soil refuses to repay 
the tilling hand: but nothing of the sort! ‘The 
income trem the land has inereased by 
£1-4,000,00U, within the last ten years ! 

Again, it might be invigined that the num- 
ber of agricultural Iabourers had increased 
vastly, and that wages had been lowered 
in cousequenee: nothing of the sort! In 
1811 the population of Great Britain was 
12,698,503, and the number of agriculturalists 
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(that is ineluding men, women, and children, ) 
4,408,808. In 1841 the population of Great 
Britain was 18,844,424, the number of agricul- 
turalists only 4,145,703. So that while the 
population has inereased by between six and 
seven millions, the number of agriculturalists 
has decreased by nearly 300,000! While the 
landed income has inereased by £14,000,000, the 
wages of the agriculturalists have fallen con- 
siderably more than 50 per cent ! 

Ask Macaulay what he says to that? Let it 
not be urged that the commodities of life, or its 
luxuries, are cheaper. They are—but labour 
has grown cheaper still. And it is mere mockery 
to talk of cheap travelling, cheap postage, &e., 
as blessings to the agricultural slave: it is not 
to travel that he wants, but to dwell in peace 
on the land that was his fathers,’ ’Tis not to 
write letters that he wants, but to cat beef. 

Thus has the position of the labourer im- 
proved! The pauperism thus engendered 
caused a two-fold evil :—1stly. It induced a 
wholesale eviction from the agricultural dis- 
tricts, because those who made the labourer a 
pauper, would not support the pauper they 
had made. ‘This evietion was brought about 
by the simple process of pulling down cottages 
—so tliat, literally, the labourers were forced 
to leave the rural couutics, because they could 
not find a roof to shelter them, ‘The truth of 
this must strike every travelicr through our 
agricuitural districts, when he sees vast tracts 
of land, (mostly pasturage) with here and there 
a mausion, a church, a prison, and a work- 
house, with scarcely a cottage visible fron 
horizon to horizon, so that one is prompted to 
ask, “where under heaven do the men live 
that till this all, and build this all, and sup- 
port this all?” They are kennelled in pesti- 
tential crowded garrets in the thinly scattered 
hamlets. In Ireland the system is managed 
more fiercely, but not one whit less brutally. 
There they burn the thateh over the head of 
the tenacions inmate; the Englishman more 
tame and patien/, goes out at the bidding of 
the bailifis, and sees the walls of his childhood 
kuoeked down behind him, as he begins the 
stages of new miseries to an unknown grave, 
Before this horde of modern Huns the honest 
tillers of the soil are driven from their inherit- 
ance. 

The very curse of pauperism created 
by the Jandlerd and the farmer, is turned iuto 
a new means, of enriching the destroyer, 
The poor law is made a subsidiary agent by the 
Jarier to bring wages down., Instead of cm- 
ploying a regular number of hands, he takes 
men or in the summer months, that he is glad 
to get rid of im the dead time of the year, 
The poor-law enables him to do so. ‘The pau- 
per is drafted on the parish dole, where he is 
kept more chiaply than the farmer can keep 
him. When the farmer again wants the bone 


and musele that has been laid by when not 
required, he goes to the werkhouse, and offers 
the pauper sixpence per week more than the 
parish dole, To the poor outeast he appears 
in the light of a relieving angel—the winter's 
contumely is represented as “the beneficence of 
our law, providing for the poor ;” The sum- 
mer’s starvation is called the ‘‘ generosity of 
the farmer, giving the pauper work!” ‘The 
poor-laws as administered, are in themselves, 
an insult to common sense and common 
honesty, but morc than this, they are thus 
made the instrument of driving wages down, 
and relieving the farmer from granting stand- 
ing room to a machine while he is not using 
it! 

Labourers! bear this well in mind. Poor, 
gulled, and blinded dupes! learn at last to see 
beyond the squire, the parson, the farmer, and 
theoverscer! Raise those prostrate and humbled 
brows, look up with the glance of knowledge, 
look around with the resolution of manhood. 

Another great curse of the agriculturalist, 
is the annual influx of poor Irish at the busy 
season of the year. The farmers rely on this 
—and are thus still further enabled to decrease 
the number of resident labourers, without ineur- 
ring any danger of arise in wages. The Irish 
deserve no blame—tlicre food came here first, 
and they have a right to follow it, But you, 
labourers, deserve the blame yourselves ; for, 
had you been men, instead of slaves in soul, 
you would never have allowed our government 
so to misrule our Irish brethren as to render 
requisite their locust-like migrations. 

While elearanee and competition thus re- 
duce your wages, monopoly of the land 
alone renders that reduction possible, and this 
brings ns to the refutation of the assertion, 
that, “things must always be as bad, or 
nearly so.” This need be only if the resources 
of this country were inadequate for the sup- 
port of the pepulation, and if the resources of 
other countries were hermetically sealed 
against our industry, 

Now, the resourees of this country alone, 
are more than adequate for its inhabitants, 
You are puzzled with many theorics, but mea- 
sure tlle matter by the plain standard of com- 
mon sense. Jook round you on your own 
parish : it contains so many acres of land, so 
many streams and ponds, so much wood, so 
muel eoru land, so much pasture, and so 
many people. Now then, calculate whether 
that contains fish and flesh, corn and trecs 
enough to suppovt its inhabitants—bricks, 
mortar, and timber enough to shelter them. 
F need not point to the conclusive answer. 
Then ask yourselves: why should any of you 
be underfed 2—You may be desired to recol- 
lect, that those who cmigrated to the factory 
districts look to you, in great part, for food as 
well. Of course they do—but the Jabourer 
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ought to be the first partaker of the fruits of 
the field ;—if our social system has abstracted 
so much-labour power from the soil, and by 
that means diminished production, it is no 
reason why those left behind should perish on 
their account—the question simply is this: 
can the fields you till support yourselves ? if 
so, you ought to be the first supported—any 
surplus, after you have been completely satis 
fied can go to your factory brethren—and we 
shall proceed to show that there might be 
plenty for them as well. 

Before, however, proceeding to this impor- 
tant point, let me say a few words to you, 
Labourers ! on your own worth and value— 
not as individuals, for alas! class-made laws 
have steeped you in ignorance and imbruted 
you with prejudice—but on your value as a 
class. On you, all othcr classes depend, by 
you all other classes live ; you are the spring 
that keeps the mechanism of socicty in motion 
—where you have been prosperous, a nation 
has been great, virtuous,and happy—with your 
decline, virtue, power, and peace declincd as 
well--with your ruin the dooms of nations have 
been sealed. From you flows all wealth, 
directly or indirectly, through you art is en- 
abled to plan, science to develop,—you are, 
beyond comparison the most important class of 
the community—and while all other classes, 
all other interests should look up to you with 
defcrence and gratitude, you are the most ill- 
used, the most despised, the most ridiculed 
portion of the community. 

Now, your importance has becn duly valued 
in former ages, it rested for modern civilization 
to’ despise the prop on which it lcaned. 

«He who sows the ground with zeal and 
diligence, acquires a greater stock of religious 
merit, than he could gain by the repetition of 
10,000 prayers” — says Zoroaster in the 
Zendavesta. 

“From your labours” said Artaxerxes, King 
of Persia, to his peasantry, ‘‘from your la- 
bours we derive our substance.—The authority 
of the princes must be defended by a military 
force; that force can only be maintained by 
taxes ; alltaxcs must, at last, fall upon agri- 
culture; and agricultnre can never flourish, 
except under the protection of justice and 
moderation.” —( Gibbon. ) 

Similar scntiments, similar truths were 
enunciated by the great of Greece and Rome, 
and echoed by a bard of later times : 

“ Princes und peers may flourish and may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath Aas made, 

But a bold peasantry, a country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 

Now it is perfectly impossible that a “ bold 
peasantry” can exist under a system of land 
monopoly and wages slavery— it is therefore 
manifest, that the bulk of the population 
should be placed on the land, as independent, 
self-supporting freemen. This involves the 
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SMALL FARM .SYSTEM, or the possession of the 
land by the many instead of by the few. I 
therefore wish to show you, 

I. That the small farm’ system existed in 
most countries originally, and during the rise of 
nations to greatness. 

That the small-farm-system was concomitant 
with virtue, peace, and plenty, 

That, with the rise of the large-farm-system 
nations began to fall, and vice, crime, and 
disease to spread. 

II. That from two to five acres of land have 
in all ages been found sufficient for a man and his 
family, and that the objections raised against 
the small-farm-system are devoid of all foun- 
dation, 

TII. That the resources of our couutry are 
sufficient for the full and salutary development 
of the small-farm-system. 

IV. What the monopoly of the land is at the 
present time, what is the condition of the la- 
bourer, and how it must be remedied. 


I. The small-farm-system existed in all 
countries originally—it was concomitant with 
peace, plenty, and virtue, and with its decline, 
crime, poverty, and disease arose, 

This is proved from the earliest ages. In 
Egypt, the bible tells us that the people were 
possessed of the land—but a terrible famine 
ensued, Pharoah and Joseph having during 
seven years (after having announced the ap- 
proach of a dreadful dearth,) gathered all the 
corn of Egypt into the granaries of the king. 
The famine, of course, ensued as had heen pro- 
phesied—and 

“There was no bread in the land. 

“ And Joseph gathered up all the money, for 
the corn which they (the people) bought; and 
Joseph brought the money into Pharoah’s 
house.— Gen. xlvii, 13-14. 

Be it remembered that it was their own corn, 
which had been taken from them for nothing, 
under pretext of a coming famine, which the 
people were now obliged to buy back with their 
own money. 

“ And when money failed, all the Egyptians 
came unto Joseph, and said, give us bread, for 
why should we die in thy presence, for the 
money faileth ? 

“« And Joseph said, give your cattle; 

“ And they brought their cattle unto Joseph, 
and Joseph gave them bread in exchange. 

“ When that year was ended, they came unto 
him the second year, and said unto him—our 
money is spent, my lord also hath our herds of 
cattle; there is not aught left but our bodies and 
our land. 

“ Buy us and our land for bread, and we and 
our land will be servants unto Pharaoh. 

“And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt 
for Pharaoh; for the Egyptians sold every man 


his field, because the famine prevailed over 
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them: sO THE LAND BECAME PHARAOH'S,” — 
Gen. xlvii., 14-20, 

But what was the consequence? The land 
whose power and civilisation are the astonish- 
ment of modern times, immediately began to 
fall. The conqueror of the world was conquered 
in 800 B.C. by Sabacon the savage king of 
Ethiopia—and in 525 B.C. was made a Persian 
province by Cambyses ! 

Of old, the soldier caste had 12 arourae (or 
acres) of land for each family. When Setho, 
king of the priest-caste took it from them, they 
would not fight against Sennacherib, ( Hero- 
dotus). Unlike our English Pariahs, they would 
not fight, unless they had something to fight 
for. But luxury and gold increased after the 
change: 

“ Woe to that land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


When Cambyses took Thebes, £2,000,000 of 
molten gold and silver were found in the ruins 
after the sack! Yet her men were gone—she 
had but slaves and gold. 

Under the Jews, as we learn from the Bible, 
the small-farm-system existed, and the land was 
the peoples we are told, by divine ordinauce— 
the jubilee year being a provision to prevent its 
alienation and centralisation in a few hands. 
We all know what stability, power, and energy 
were possessed by the Jewish people.* 

In Arness and Sparta the small-farm-system 
reigned to its fullest extent; and under this 
system, when Athens had only 21,000, and 
Sparta only 39,000 citizens, they rose to be the 
umpires of the world, the fountains of art, science, 
literature, and glory, and annihilated the well 
armed and disciplined million of the Persian 
Xerxes. When enslaved and monopolised under 
Gallienus, though containing four-fold their for- 
mer population, they sank aneasy prey to 15,000 
half armed Goths, 

Plutarch ascribes their fall plainly to the 
large-farm-system, He says, “the land, getting 
into the hands of a few, made the many poor 
and wretched, and forced them te become ill- 
remunerated mechanics,” 

In Rome, Romulus allotted two acres of land 
to each Roman citizen for the support of himself 
and his family. This was cultivated by spade 
husbandry. (Varro, 2. R. 1, 10.— Pliny 18, 11.) 
On this foundation Rome grew strong and 
glorious, Even when luxury and idleness had 
invaded society, in establishing new colonies 
the allotments were limited to seven acres. 
“While individuals,” says Dr. Adams, (Ant. 504, 
9th, Ed.) were restricted by law to asmall por- 
tion of land, and citizens themselves cultivated 
their own farms, there was abundance of provi- 


* Some vestiges of the small-farm-system existed 
under Domitian, For when a Capitation tax was levied 
to rebuild the capitol, two grandsons of St. Jude, 
(Christ’s brother,) were summoned before the Roman 
magistrate, as possessing two farms of nine acrcs at 
Cocaha, worth 9,006 drachmas, or about £30. 
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sions without the importation of grain, and the 
republic could always command the service of 
hardy and brave warriors, when occasion re- 
quired. But in after ages, especially under the 
emperors, when landed property was in a man- 
ner engrossed by a few, (/uvenal, 9, 55,) and 
their immense estates were in a great measnre 
cultivated by slaves, (Livy 6, 12,—Seneca, Ep. 
104,) Rome was forced to depend on the pro- 
vinces, both for supplies of provisions and men 
to recruit her armies.—Pliny is most explicit on 
this head. He says, latifundia (sci: nimis am- 
plia) perdidere Italiam ; jam vero, et provin- 
cias—* the large-farm-system ruined Italy, aye ! 
and the provinces as well.’’—(Pliny 18, 36.) 

How these large holdings degenerate a 
country is shewn by the fact that, in the year 
of the city 529, on the rumour of a Gallic war, 
Italy alone raised 80,000 cavalry and 700,000 
foot. Afterwards, when the land was mono- 
polised by the few, under Augustus, the laft- 
ter was obliged to fine, flog, and imprison, to 
get soldiers on a simlar occasion, when the 
danger was equally great—the poor serfs 
inutilatiug their hands to avoid the con- 
scription. 

Under the small-farm system Italy ex- 
ported food, and lived in superfluous plenty. 
Under the large-farm system, when the popu- 
ation was not half so great, Italy was forced to 
depend forits supplies of food on Sicily, 
Africa, and Egypt, and the bulk of the people 
were starving. 

Under the small-farm system Rome was 
the model of freedom and virtue. Under 
the large-farm system a bye-word for servility 
and vice. 

II, Passing from the old empires to the na- 
tions of modern date, the reader shall be taken 
step by step frofa the seat of antient domina- 
tion, to the threshold of our own country. 

Siciuy is a land of unsurpassed fertility. 
Some crops, called ortaggi, have two growths 
yearly. 

“It would feed five times its population, 


‘even under the present bad system of hus- 


bandry.”—Simond. 

“Tt might still be the granary of Europe. 
....The mountains, although of a great 
height, are covered to the very summit, with 
the richest pasture..... We were amazed at 
the astonishing richness of the crops, greatly 
superior to anything I have cver seen, either 
in England or Holland.—Brydone. 

“Were the bounty of nature not counter- 
acted by vicious laws and institutions, 
Sicily would undoubtedly be one of the finest 
m richest of European countries.” —M‘Cul- 

och. 

So prolific are the resources of the land— 
that land too, is thinly peopled. Now, what is 
the condition of its people ? 


“The sight of these poor people filled me 
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with indignation. The poor inhabitants ap- 
pear to be half-starved. 


«Midst Ceres’ richest gifts with want oppressed, 
And ’midst the flowing vineyard, die of thirst!” 


“ _...It is really inconceivable that any go- 
vernment, however execrable, should be capa- 
ble of rendering poor and wretched a country, 
that produces, almost spontaneously, every- 
thing that even luxury can desire.’’—Bry- 
done. 

Now what is the cause of this misery? 

“High taxes, levied arbitrarily and un- 
equally; the land generally held on such a 
tenure, as makes it inalienable, so that few can 
be proprietors?’ —Simond. 

There you have it—the large-farm system! 
and remember that Sicily when the large- 
farm system had ruined Rome, became the 
granary of Europe, till the large-farm system 
ruined it as well. 

We now proceed to Spain, one of the rich- 
est of countries, that, under the Romans sup- 
ported 40 millions of people, and exported 
food besides. Now 12 millions can hardly 
find subsistenee. Under the Romans the 
people were possessors of the land—now the 
land is monopolised, and has to support in 
idleness 478,716 nobles, with their families, 
servants, horses, and mules; 60,000 secular, 
40,000 regular clergy, and 22,300 nuns. But 
the contrast between parts of Spain itself is 
striking in the extreme. Estremadura, 150 
miles long by 120 broad, (half the size of Ire- 
land,) and capable, says one of our most cele- 
brated English travellers, of supporting 6 or 7 
millions, can scarcely support 100,000 inha- 
bitants ! It is cursed by the mesta, or sheep- 
walks of the nobles, and divided by a few 
rich proprietors. The Castilesare a desert from 
the same cause; while Biscay, Galicia, and the 
Asturia, far poorer soil than Estramadura ; 
and Catalonia, far less extensive and far less, 
fertile, support in affluence a swarming popu- 
lation of small proprietors. 

Corsica affords a stronger instance still. 
In 1765, Boswell (Account of Corsica) writes of 
the Corsicans “their agriculture is most rude, 
yet they are happy,and have enough.” In 1791 
(Sketches of Corsica) “there are no beggars. 
The traveller never meets with beggars, yet 
only three tenths of the cultivable part of the 
island are cultivated.’’—What is the cause of 
the prosperity? In 1838 Valery (Voyage en 
Corse) describes similar prosperity, and ac- 
counts for it thus: he is “astonished at the 
excessive parcelling out of the soil.” 

. Now look at the sudden change and its 
cause i— ; 

In 1848, Cowan (Six weeks in Corsica) 
states that “ beggars swarn/’—that “there is 
an enormous emigration of the poor to Tus- 
cany,” and yet “four-tenths of the land are 
under cultivation.” What is the reason ? 
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He tells us in the same page: “the land i 
divided into LARGE HOLDINGS.” 

Under the small farm system, Corsica rè- 
sisted the overwhelming force of Genoa for 
400 years,—and that of France for 40 ! 

In Tuscany, Cobden tells us, “he never 
saw a beggar.” Why this prosperity? The 
Mezzerain system of spade-husbandry prevails 
there—“the country through which we passed 
appeared very fertile, and thickly peopled by 
small proprietors, whose farms, cultivated like 
gardens, were laid out in patches of all sorts 
of crops.” 

We now proceed to SwitzERLAND—and the 
contrast between the small farm cantons and 
the large farm cantons becomes more striking 
than ever. d 

In Glaris, a small state of only 19,300 inha- 
bitants, the government had bought 800 acres 
of land for the poor, and established an agri- 
cultural school. The small-farm system reigns, 
and crime and pauperism are unknown. 

In St. Gall, a manufacturing and large-farm 
district, “the prisons were full, and capi- 
tal punishments frequent. Indeed, there 
had been amongst other criminals, three 
miserable women beheaded but a short time 
previous to my arrival,” says the author of 
“Travels in Switzerland,” p. 29 > 

In Zürich, a small farm canton,, are peace, 
plenty, and prosperity. ‘‘As an instante of 
the remarkable honesty of the people of Ziirich, 
I may mention that we remained there for two 
days, during whieh time our carriage, a German 
barouche, was left in the open street with all 
our luggage—even the umbrellas; there were 
no guards, and not an article was touched,” 
says the same traveller. 

“ At the foot of Monte Rosa, in the district 
of Varella, lies the village of Alagna, contain- 
ing 1,200 inhabitants. No criminal or even 
eivil trial has oceurred for 400 years, yet pro- 
perty is left verbally, with one or two friends 
as witnesses.” — Simond’s Switzerland. 

The inhabitants are small farmers. De 
Saussier, in his Montblanc, renders similar 
testimony. 

Contrast this with the crime of St, Gall. 

The author crosses the Rhine, and stands on 
a more fertile soil, 

“We were now in Germany, the Rhine 
dividing both countries, and it was soon appa- 
rent by thenumber of beggars who surrounded 
us,’ Again he adds: ‘‘ Food was dear,—and 
either that was the case, or the people were 
idle, for we saw swarms of beggars.” What is 
the reason? He gives it in the next following 
paragraph : “ As we advanced also, the country 
did not appear so thickly inhabited, and the 
villages appeared at a greater distance from 
cach other.” 

In France, the small-farm system reigns, 
There are 11 millions of small farms, and 20 
millions of the population interested in their 
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culture. And it was, thanks to this peasantry, 

hat France through two centuries resisted the 
combined attacks of Austria, Spain, and Eng- 
land, and more recently survived a hurricane 
of nations that blew Napoleon to St. Helena, 
but swept in vain over the land of the corn- 
field and the vine. = 

Crime in France with its 36 millions of in- 
habitants is only 6,900 cases annually. In 
England and Wales alone, with its population 
of only 16 millions, it is 70,000 ! 

BEterum now claims our attention. It is in 
part manufacturing, in part agricultural—in 
part tilled upon the small-farm-system—in 
part upon the large. Now mark the contrast 
between the two parts, as drawn by the same 
writer in the same article, in Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal, January, 1847 : 

“ The traveller cannot fail to be struck in 
Belgium with the multitude of beggars which 
beset him everywhere ; by the road-side, at the 
railway stations and hotels, and in and about 
the churches their number is legion. Even in 
the happy valley of the Mense, where agricul- 
ture and manufactures go hand in hand” [and 
where the large-farm system reigns], “ the pe- 
destrian may reckon with tolerable certainty 
upon being importuned for charity once in 
every two miles. In the Ardennes alone, 
which is by far the poorest part of Belgium, 
there are no mendicants,” 

Now why should, so to speak, the ‘* poorest”? 
part of Belgium be the “ richest?’’ 

The reason is given on the same page: 
“ As you walk along, small fields and little 
narrow strips of land, of themselves denote the 
existence of a number of SMALL PROPRIETORS.” 

Now mark the stability that the small-farm 
system has in resisting sudden calamities, 
You are told that the small farmers might 
do very well in good seasons; but let there 
be one bad crop, and he is ruined. How does 
experience teach us in the Ardennes ?— 

“ During the last winter, when the potato- 
crop failed all over Belgium, the Ardennes, 
which had suffered most severely, were the 
only part which did not petition government 
for relief.’’ 

Belgium is the most densely populated, in 
proportion to its territory, of any portion of 
the European family. 

‘ The employment of hired labourers in 
husbandry is not common in Belgium, most of 
the farms being so small that the farmer needs 
no other aid than that of his own family. 
There are some few farms of more than one 
hundred acres, but most are under fifty, and 
the most usual size is between five aud ten 
acres, These small holdings lie so thickly 
together in the north and west of the kingdom, 
as to give the country the appearance of one 
continued village, and a most flourishing vil- 
lage it seems to be. Every ‘ cottage is built 
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substantially, with an upper floor for sleeping, 
and is kept in good repair: it has always a 
small cellarage for the dairy, a store-room for 
the grain, an oven, an out-house for potatoes, 
a roomy ecattle-stall, a piggery, and a loft for 
poultry. The premises are kept extremely 
neat, and an air of comfort pervades the whole 
establishment.’ These appearances are not 
deceitful, All the wealth upon these small 
farms belongs absolutely to the farmers, who 
are almost always their own landlords, and 
having no rent to pay, can apply all their pro- 
duce to their own use. The proprietor of 
fifteen acres ‘ brings up his family in decent 
independence, and in the course of his life 
accumulates sufficient means to put them in 
possession of a little farm of their own.’ If 
he have only five or six acres, lie can stil! con- 
trive to keep a couple of cows, besides calves, 
pigs, and goats, and some poultry. His 
dwelling is decently furnished, the bedding 
ainply sufficient, and no member of his family 
is ever seen ragged or slovenly, but all are de- 
cently clothed. In short, the condition of the 
petty proprietors, who constitute the bulk of 
the Belgian peasautry, leaves little to be 
desired. * — Thornton on Over-Population, 
(p. 134.) 

Guernsey next claims our attention. Guern- 
sey is eight miles long by six miles broad; 
much indented with bays, and of a not very 
productive soil. ‘‘ A considerable portion of 
it is waste land.” “ Large tracts of the north- 
ern and western parts of it are unreclaimed ; 
agriculture is still in a rude aud primitive con- 


* It may amuse you, perhaps, to hear how the 
farmers live, as described in the same article already 
quoted from Chambers, in which, be it remembered, 
the writer tells us, the Ardennes are ‘‘by far the 
poorest part of Belgium,” and, a little below, that 
their support is “wrung with difficulty from an in- 
fertor soil, which the want of capital and markets pre- 
vents from being cultivated to the best advantage.” 
Herc is a description of the dinner’which our author 
mentions, ‘‘as a specimen of how the substantial 
country-folks contrive to live in this part,” and to 
which ‘‘four strapping Ardennes farmers in their 
blue blouses” sat down with five otbers, including 
the narrator ;— 

“ After the usual thin soup and the meat from 
which the said soup had been extracted, there was 
placed on the table by a heavy-built damsel, with a 
flaming red petticoat, and massive gold ear-rings, a 
huge dish of smoking mutton cutlets, with apple- 
sauce, flanked by dishes of carrots and potatoes: 
then came a platter of shelled beans, stewed ; then an 
immense bowl of apples, cut into halves, and stewed 
followed by roast fowls with excellent mushrooms 
and then some preparation of meat, being exceed- 
ingly tough. By this time our appetites were pretty 
well blunted; but the carver, unappeased, began 
whetting his blade, and all was expectation, till a 
noble Ardeunes ham made its appearance, forest-fed 
and with a strong smack of what we may fancy to be 
the wild boar flavour, supported by craw-fish smoking 
hot, and no less than four immense fruit pies, a foot 
at least, in diameter. For the whole repast the sum 
asked was nine-pence three-farthings, and for which 
we might have had fruit and coffee in addition, if we 
pleased.” 
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dition ;” ‘‘ the cultivators of the ground pos- 
sess little or no cavital ;’? ‘‘rents are ex- 
tremely high.” Here is an accumulation of 
disadvantages |! What a miserable state one 
must expect the inhabitants to be in! Yet 
‘‘ the farm-houses and cottages have an un- 
usually comfortable appearance.’’ It is not 
manufacture that causes this, for “ the manu- 
factures of Guernsey are most unimportant.’ 
And in 1833 this little island exported (besides 
wine and spirits) 116,832 gallons of cider, of 
which there is also a most extensive home con- 
sumption; 19,568 gallons of potato-spirits ; 
48,837 bushels of potatoes; a quantity of 
wheat, flour, biscuits, and apples, allthe growth 
and make of the island; and it also exported 
553 cows, heifers, and calves. 

What, under such almost unparclleled draw- 
backs, can cause such prosperity ? There are 
« few estates on the island excecding twelve 
acres, and the average number are not more 
than five.’’ The public expenditure is defrayed 
by a general property-tax, and the co-operative 
aystem in tillage is generally resorted to. 

All the above extracts relative to Guernsey, 
are quoted from “Inglis Chawnel Islands,” 
and “Lewis's Topographical Dictionary.” 

Such are the advantages of the small-farm- 
system. Thus it is proved through the course 
of three thousand years, that wherever that 
system has existed it carried peace, plenty, and 
prosperity in its train; that its abandonment 
was the cause of the decay of empires; and that 
from two to five acres of land have in all ages 
been found sufficient for the support of a man 
and his family. That too, not in exceptional 
cases, not where situate in a remarkably fertile 
spot, or as garden land near to some large 
market, but where it has been adopted as the 
general practice of an entire people through a 
long lease of generations. Under the small- 
farm-system nations have thriven—under the 
large they have fallen; under the first they 
have beeu brave, virtuous, and free—under the 
last, cowardly, vicious, and enslaved. 

It now remains to be seen: : 

IH. Whether the small-farm-system is appli- 
cable to our country—that is, whether the 
resources of our land are sufficient to support, 
not only the agriculturalists themselves, but 
those who have been drafted from the agricul- 
tural districts, if their labour power is properly 
directed. We have seen that all history proves 
from two to five acres of land to be sufficient for 
the support of a man and his family. How 
many acres of productive land are there for 
each family in the United Kingdom. The United 
Kingdom, including the Channel Islands, 
contains seventy-seven million acres. Of these 
not more than five million acres are reckoned 
as entirely unproductive. Supposing, however, 
that eleven million acres are noproductive— 
that there are only sixty-six million acres of 
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productive land, this, reckoning the number of 
families at six million, which at five to a family 
(the ascertained average), gives a population of 
thirty million, (a nuinber that is above the 
mark), would give ELEVEN ACRES of productive 
land for every family in the United Kingdom. 

Now then, I ask, why should a single family 
suffer want? Those who object that two acres 
of land are insnfficient for a family, cannot say 
the same of eleven, an amount so manifestly 
more than adequate, that it allows of any 
reasonable limitations and deductions. Add to 
this the produce of our fisheries, the import of 
colonial and other produce in exchange for our 
manufactures, and there is an amonnt of con- 
sumable wealth far more than what is requisite 
for a much larger population than our owr. 

If therefore, labourers ! you are met with the 
objection, that though the land in your own 
parish may be enough for you, yet the produc- 
tive land of the country is insufficient for the 
entire people; you can tell them in the first 
place, that you ought to be the first served, who- 
ever else may want, and, in the second, you can 
give them an answer, the truthtulness of which 
I defy any man living to refute. 

Why then should the land not be sup- 
porting the people at the present time? 
Because it is monopolised by the few; beeause 
two things are required to produce food, land 
and labour—the land is there but the labour- 
power has been taken from it. You would all 
say it was a heinous crime to take a thousand 
acres of good land, fence them round, and decree 
they should be cultivated never more. But do 
you not see it is equally fatal whether the people 
aretaken from theland, or the land is taken from 
the people? Our present system does both. It 
drives the labour power to the factory districts to 
grind wages down, as shewn in a previous art- 
icle,* by competitiou, and agriculture flags for 
want of hands. The great historian of Rome’s 
decline, says, it has been calculated that not more 
than one hundredth part of a peoplecan be kept 
in idleness with safety to the rest. Here we have 
nearly two million recognized cheap paupers— 
besides the pensioned, landed, red-coated, blue- 
coated, wigged, gowned, surpliced paupers, the 
dear paupers. Instead of one hundredth, we have 
about four-thirteentha kept in idleness and luxu- 
ry, living on the remainder. Besides these, we 
have the great bulk of the industrious placed on 
artificial labour, on non-productive toil, lacqueys 
and shopmeu without number, and swarms of 
mechanics and factory slaves, who do nothing 
towards the production of food, and though half- 
starved, yet demand that food to live. So many 
hands taken from production, yet the same num- 
ber of mouths remaining for consumptioy. There 
is the secret of our misery. 

This dreadful system is pillared on the 
monopoly of the land. You have seen that 


* See No. 4, Chartist Programme, Letter IT. 
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there are eleven acres of good land for every 
family, How is this land used? 
scventy-seven million acres, twenty-eight mil- 
lions are uncultivated—and out of those cul- 
tivated, twenty-seven millions are wood and 
pasturage! Read that, and cease to wonder 
that the millions starve. Out of 37,094,000 
acres of productive land in England and 
Wales, only 11,047,000 are under agriculture, 
including 2,100,000 lying fallow! Thus much 
for the land—now for the labour power applied 
to it. There are only 30,000 landed proprietors, 
200,000 farms, and 700,000 agricultural 
labourers inthe country! Contrast this with 
our machine power of 1000,000,000 hands !— 
and our factory swarms besides. Why is this? 
that landlord and parson may revel in wide 
domains and countless riches—and that factory- 
lord and gold king may coin millions out of the 
robbed earnings of competitive labour. Were 
the land yours, the squire could no longer be 
the tyrant of a district, the manufacturer 
would have to pay fair wages, and thus make 
smaller profits. The scarcity of men enriches 
the squire, the plenty of men enriches the 
manufacturer. So they have played into each 
others hands and you have been destroyed 
between them. 


The murderous system is being developed 
more and more every year. From official do- 
cuments, the ejectments in Ireland from ’39 
to ’43 amounted to 80,000 heads of families, 
equal to nearly hialf-a-million of people! 
The papers every day bring fresh accounts of 
evictions. We hear of it in Ireland and tho 
Highlands; the papers are silent as to the 
evictions in England. But look around the 
factory-towns, See tho vast grass-prairies. 
The tactory-lords are buying up all the land, 
and turning it into grazing tracts, where their 
herds wander at will, that they may screw an 
additional penny out of their mechanies, by 
supplying them with adulterated milk ! 


Now then, labourer! look home again to 
your own parish. See the farm of 700 acres 
employing five labourers at 8s. each—which 
would maintain 100 families at scven acres 
cach! See the land let to the farmer at £1 
per acre, for which the labourer pays £6 8s. 
I am quoting positive cases. See the land let 
to the Yorkshire farmer at 30s. per acre, 
while the poor man pays for the same land, 
adjoining £18. Sec it sold to the capitalists 
at £28 per acre, to the working man at £180. 
See the Leicestershire farmer pay 50s. per 
acre, the working man pay £10 13s. for the 
same,* Go to the strictly rural districts— 


* By 42nd of 2nd William IV. ‘An Act to authorise 
{in parishes cnelosed under any Act of Parliament), 
the lettting of Poor Allotments in small portions to 


industrious cottagers,” it is provided that a day-la- | 


bourer, or young man of the 


an acre, NOY mere than vne tore of such land asa 
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but Iam addressing those who live there.— 


Out of the| Labourers of Wilts, Dorset, Somerset! slaves 


of the South, West, East, and Midland ! look 
around you, at the paradise with which God 
has surrounded you, and wonder, not af your 
masters, but at yourselves! p 

But you may L- blinded by objections to 
the small-farm system : yoit may be told that 
agriculture must be in a rude and primitive 
state on that plan, owing to the want of capital, 
and you may have observed that in some in- 
stances it has been found to be so, You are told 
the five-acre farmer cannot apply such man- 
ures and improvements as the great capitalist 
is enabled to do. Perhaps so! but who makes 
the capitalist great? Who creates his capital? 
Numbers of labourers by their united labour. 
Co-operate then! Associate then together ! 
Apply those resources for your mutual aid, 
instead of for your mutual destruction—and 
you will find no lack of capital—on the con- 
trary, more capital than now, since it will not 
be frittered away between the parson and the 
squire. 

You may have it urged still further that 
the remedy of restoring you .to the land 
would be merely temporary—owing to the 
increase of the population, and that the small- 
farm system tends to accelerate that increase. 
But experience proves exactly the reverse. 
“ Population in the Netherlands,” says Thorn- 
ton, “ has ever retained pretty much the same 
proportion to subsistence, and the people of 
this generation are consequently as well of as 
their ancestors.’ The same holds good in 
Switzerland, Norway, and every small-farm 
country in Europe. Indeed, it is found that 
the population increases far more rapidly in 
the large-farm countries, than in the other. 
In Belgium, Norway, Tuscany, andthe agricul- 
tural cantons of Switzerland, it remains almost 
stationary. In France, with its eleven mil- 
lions of small-farms, it takes 182 years to 
double itself. In Russia, with its serfs and 
land-monopoly, it doubles itself in 62 years 
in England in 50! Thus, experience nulli- 
fies the objection—and it is an admitted fact 
that the children of the poor are always more 
numerous than those of the rich. 

But a third objection is started: that the 
small-farin system leads to the infinitesimal 
subdivision of property. This, too, is found 
by experience to be not the’case. Thornton 
says of the small proprietors of Belgium :— 
“ Their inheritance seems likely also to be trans- 
mitted unbroken to a distant posterity; for it is 
acknowledged, even by those who look upon 
small farms as thegreat promotersof pauperism, 
that they produce very different effects among 
the Flemings,” 


tenant from year to year. But he may be ejected if 


j parish, may have, ¿f| the rentis four weeks in arrear, and if the vestry 
the vestry think proper, not less than one quarter of 


think the land is not well cultivated. No habitations 
are to be erected on the land /--Read that mockery ! 
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The same holds good of all small-farm 
countries. And what is the reason? The 
small-farm system creates a prosperous home 
trade ; home-trade opens so many new ehan- 
nels of employment, that the “ endless sub- 
division” is unnecessary. It may be said 
that “Ireland is a bad speeimen.” But Lord 
John Russell himself admitted in the House 
On that the small-farm system, the sub- 
division of the land, was not the cause of 
Treland’s misery; for he found that in the 
Barony of Armagh, where subdivision existed 
to its greatest extent, there was the least 
amount of pauperism. He attributed Ire- 
land’s misery to the insecurity of tenure.” * 

To the land, then, labourers! And now the 
question is, how shall you get it, and on what 
tenure shall you hold it? 

Once more look around you! Do you 
think you will get it, by asking the landlord 
and the parson for it? You may ask till 
doomsday! You must unite! You must 
organise—you must become the ruling power. 
Alone, you cannot. You are but 700,000— 
but there are others beside you suffering 
under a similar yoke. There are faetory- 
slaves, as wellas rural slaves. Unite! Their 
number is legion—and, combined, you are 
irresistible. Why do the squire, the parson, 
and the farmer rule you? Because they 
have all political power. Why do they pos- 
sess it? Because you are ignorant, not beeause 
they are strong. Beeause, where you had 
gained some knowledge, they have sueceeded 
in dividing you. Count numbers in each 
parish—who are the many—your masters or 
yourselves? This holds good far more in the 
manufacturing districts. Ten men are 
stronger than one man. Why are you slaves? 
Because you are ignorant! We come to en- 
lighten you. Why will you not learn? Be- 
eause you are prejudiced. But we will per- 
severe—you shall be taught; and, therefore, 
shall be free! Oh! my friends, my brethren, 
there is no barrier against your liberty but 
what you raise yourselves! Therefore, the 
land can be yours, if so you will it. For the 
tenure on whieh you ought to hold it, for 
the means by whieh you ought to obtain it, 
so as to ruin none, I refer you to a previous 
number of this publication. * 

Would you not be happier if you had five 
or ten acres of land to cultivate for your own 
benefit? There is the land, and the means 
are pointed out, by which it may be yours. 
Would you not be happier if you had a eot- 
tage of your own, instead of being heaped in 
huts and kennels, in lofts and sheds, by 
droves? Nothing need prevent your having 


* Of course this is argued under the present system 
of tenure. The nationalisation of land would obviate 
the possibility of subdivision. 

* No. 3, page 53, 
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them. The money applied to building work- 
houses and gaols, palaces, and half-filled 
churehes, would build you cottages. The 
£12,000,000 of the parsons, paid them for 
shewing you their road to heaven, while they 
help to make earth a hell, would smooth the 
way to paradise, by aecustoming you to it 
here. You would save in poor’s rate, and 
police, in disease and erime. For crime is 
the child of poverty. It is a fallacy to say 
that the erowding of people together in towns 
is the eause of crime—it is their poverty, 
not their numbers, that causes it. How 
strikingly this is shown by the faet that, 
from the year 1806 to the year 1841, in six 
agricultural counties, where the increase of 
the population was only 45 per cent., the 
increase of crime was equal to that of six 
manufacturing towns, where the inerease of 
the population was 92 per ecent.! 

If, then, you wish to beeome possessed of 
the land, you must have the power of mak- 
ing the land’s laws. Primogeniturc, settle- 
ment, and entail, loek the land from you. 
Social power, misdireeted, enables the rich 
to plunge you in deeper misery every day. 
Beneh, bar, and jury, pulpit, press, and 
school, barrack, fort, and ship, are theirs, 
and theirs alone. They make the laws, they 
administer the laws, they alter the laws. 
They are your judges, your counsel, and 
your jailors—they are all, and you are no- 
thing. But, remember, one act of parliament 
could alter this. For, remember, who make 
the laws? Parliament. Who make parlia- 
ment? ‘The eleetors. If, therefore, you 
eould eleet those men who would make laws 
for you, instead of against you—you might 
be free and happy, instead of being slaves 
and wretched. Therefore, you want the vote 
—you want universal suffrage—you want 
the CHARTER, and the knowledge how to use 
it. That knowledge we are instilling now— 
that power it rests with you to ereate. Be 
Chartists, that is, let but a million men think 
alike, and that aright ; some men say, ““know- 
ledge is power;” others say, “numbers are 
power !’’—both together must be power—then 
THINK and UNITE, and nothing ean resist you. 

Labourers! Poor degraded serfs! Awake 
at last toa sense of your own dignity and 
power. The nation is the great landlord,— 
and the aristocracy are a tenantry who won 
leases from its ignoranee, perpetuated them 
by fraud, and now hold them by your dis- 
union. But they are in arrears with their 
rent—their payment of prosperity to you. It 
is time to turn the dishonest tenant out, and 
to resume our own again. 

God, we are told, gave the land to Adam 
and his offspring as their inheritanee for ever. 
He did not give it to the first-born, or to the 
second-born, but to all mankind aike. He 
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led his chosen people to a promised land, and |Canaan at your feet! 77 million acres of the 
divided it among them, inalienably, while a |“ promised land” lie around you! Your 
nation. title is given you in the mouth that craves 

You, too, halt upon the frontier of the| food, in the arm that can produce it. Your 
promised land. Your own fears, your own | title is given you in the words, “he that will 
follies, are the Jordan you must cross. You |not work, neither shall he eat”—and by this 
are halting on Pisgah, when God has spread | title rise, and claim your own! 


THE WALK HOME FROM BELDAGON, 


AFTER A CHARITY SERMON, 


The rich are going to their homes, 
The clouds of dust arise; 

For rich men always try to cast 
The dust in poor men’s cyes. 


The pavement bounds—the church resounds, 
The rush is at the gate ; 

The coursers prance—the chariots glance, 
And rings the pious plate. 


And, wide, behold—the list unrolled 
Of squires, and lords, and dames: 
Some give their silver, some their gold, 
And some bestow their names. 


Oh! bitterest chain that cunning yet 
Has fashioned for the free; 

To bind the mind of human kind, 
The chain of charity! 


Go! poor man; on the butler fawn, 
The lacquey’s favour sue, 

That yours may be, by eharity, 
What God made yours by due. 


And bare the head, and meekly tread— 
The rich man passes by; 

For he upon your toil is fed, 
You starve on charity. 


On Soyer-soup, their dogs would spurn, 
They feast your fainting throng; 

In schools, since you wili think and learn, 
They teach you to think wrong; 


In unions, gaols, and workhouses, 
Your separate fiocks they tether; 

And starve you singly, for they fear 
To let you starve together. 


In naked hospitals they cage 
Your martyrdom’s last sighs; 

The homes that should have cheered your age, 
Their avarice denies. 


Unhonoured, in a parish-grave 
Your toil-worn bones they toss: 

Your labour was the ore they coined, 
Your body is the dross. 


The hireling priest performs his part, 
Fit guide for such a goal! 

And he, who helped to break your heart, 
Prays God to bless your soul. 


Then bless the good Samaritan 
For every crumb he gave; 

And live a beggared working-man! 
And die—a pauper slave! 


But I will teach you how to live, 
Or shew you how to die; 

And so shall do ten thousand more, 
All better men thau I. 


Your lords may think it wise to set 
The “rabble” an example, 

And worshipping the decencies. 
Upon the duties trample; 


May bid your virtuous gratitude 
Their grasping sin surround, 

May rob you first, and then restore 
A farthing in the pound! 


But they shall find nor truce nor grace, 
Nor rest, nor peace, nor pause: 

TU tear the mask from off their face, 
The glove from off their claws. 


A niggard tithe of all they won 
Their fear may well bestow, 

To build another Beldagon, 
And scatter tracts like snow: 


Time rent in twain—their feudal chain, 
And ball and bayonet fail— 

But church and chapel may remain 
Your spiritual jail; 


While mammon’s scheme is working well 
Behind its ghostly curtain: 

They keep you here in certain hell, 
Through fear of one uncertain. 


They call the plagues, that common sense 
To their misrule can trace, 

The anger of Omuipotence 
On your rebellious race:— 
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But you should read, in want and need, 
The plagues our EGYPT smite, 

Until its PHaroaus shail have freed 
The fettered Israelite / 


And tell their bishops, bidding you 
Tn woe contented dwell; 


The way that’s trod—to go to Gop, 
Can never be through hell. 


Then up, men! up! man’s laws may pass, 
But earth and sky remain; 

The Eden that has once been made, 
Can sure be made again! 


OUR COUNTRY. 


Il. 


Tne Taxation or ENGLAND, as compared with, Paid annually by the people of this country to 


that of other countries. 


Many good sonis and loyal subjects imagine 
that they pay only about £50,000,000 per ann., 
for the privilege of being made miserable. This 
is, however, excessively below the mark. The 
following may be of advantage in arriving at a 
more correct estimation. 

According to the uncontroverted and incon- 
trovertible statement of Mr. Slaney, in the 
House of Commons, on the 5th of March, 
1850, the annual cost of— 


CRIME is see ane mae 11,000,000 
Hospirats, and loss from ‘‘prevent- 
ible illness” 5,400,000 


Total of crime, poor-rate, hospitals, &c., for 
England and Wales alone, —£27,500,000. 
Including Ireland ; 40,000,000 
To this may be added army, navy, 

and ordnance : a 
(Which expenditure in 1792, in time 

of war, was only £4,760,694) 


16,000,000 


Interest on the national debt 27,000,000 
Our civil expenditure 5,000,000 
Our chureh ... eas 13,800,000 


Total ..- 101,800,000! 


THE HISTORY 


(Continued from 


mated intercourse which warms the soul, and 
diffuses noble sentiments even among classes 
unenlightened by the knowledge of the past, 
or by the experience of foreign nations, In 
slavish countries, the prince alone speaks, 
amidst universal silence ; he dictates the pro- 
clamations of the authorities, the sentencesof tlre 
tribunals; he even inspires the language to be 
uttered from the pulpit or the confessional ; 
because the disposal of the revenue is at his 
will, he appears as a dispensing providence, and 
makes the people believe he gives all that he 
does not take from them. The indigent are 
grateful to him for the publie claritics; the 
labourer for the justice and police which protect 
his property. ‘The populace of towns applaud 
the rigour which falls on the higher classes, 


uphold poverty, disease, and crime ! for that is 
the right way of putting it. The same money 
spent in a different manner, might utterly pre- 
vent the existence of such evils. 

The entire civil and military expenditure of 
America is considerably less than £8,900,000 
perannuin! The English royal family receive 
£700,000 per annum. The American president 
£5,000! all the civil functionaries of the Ame- 
rican government together, only £16,000. 

Thus in England, rate 


s, tythes,fand 


taxes are 9 66 67s. per head 
Prussia, taxes are 9s, 8d. ,, 
Austria, i Ts 6d ., 
Russia, og 908 bs. Jo 
America a) 080 Os, a 
The land tax in Englandis £1,183,185 
Frange 23,250,009 


France is the highest taxcd country after 
England; but there, at least, the bulk of taxa- 
tion falls on property,—on the dand—here land- 
lords makes the laws,and therefore tax others. 


OF FLORENCE., 
page 100, No, 6.) 


The national pride takes offence at the forcigner 
who expresses his pity for an unhappy and ill- 
governed people; and the vanity of the vulgar 
is interested in the support of what exists, If 
any memory of the period of liberty is pre- 
served amongst the ignorant classes, it only 
refers to unhappiness and pain, They have 
heard of the ctlorts, the sxerifices, made by 
their fathers in defence of the people's rights; 
bnt they see only the evils of the struggle, 
while the result, because it is net of a material 
nature, escapes their imagination, They con- 
clude that bread was as dear, and labour as 
painful, in the days of Eberty as in their 
times; and to the privations they endure were 
then added dangers and violent catastrophes of 
which their fathers transmitted to their children 
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some terrible details. Slavery, it is said, so 
debases man as to make him love it; and ex- 
perience confirms the maxim. Nations every- 
where appear attavhed each to its form of go- 
vernment in proportion to its imperfections. 
What is most vicious in its institutions, is 
everywhere most liked; and the most obstinate 
resistance is that which the people oppose to their 
moral advancement. 

“ Such, in particular, was the state of Italy 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. The 
lower orders in the citics of Lombardy preserved 
no other memory of the period of liberty than 
that impressed on the imagination by some 
ruin, which their forefathers pointed out as 
monuments of ancient battles or of ancient 
violence. The peasantry, having never cn- 
joyed any political rights, feared nothing 
but the scourge of war ; and prized a govern- 
ment only in proportion to its pacific disposi- 
tion. The Medici endeavoured still more to 
render themselves popular by kceping their 
fellow citizens in a state of continual festivity; 
the expense of which, at least in part, was sup- 
plied from theirown patrimony. The protection 
against the law extended to the guilty was one 
of the great means of seduction. The law 
threatened criminals with the most terrible 
punishments ; persecutions began with torture 
and ended with the wheel. Nevertheless every 
village festival produced a murder: and 
those who committed it were exactly the sort 
of determined men whom the tyrant most de- 
sired to have about him. By shiclding them 
from justice, he obtained from them and their 
families a grateful attachment, proportioned 
to the cruelty of the punishment they es- 
caped. These men, the most dangcrous leaders 
of a rabble, were, therefore, all devoted to the 
prince; and a call to the overthrow of his 
tyranny found no response, either in the towns 
or in the country. On the other hand, all 
those who had any clevation of soul—who 
knew what their country had been, and what 
it had beeome—who could compare the servi- 
tude at home with the liberty abroad,—all those 
whom philosophy enlightened on the increasing 
moral degradation of men subject to absolute 
power,—could not resign themselves to the loss 
of liberty, which they knew would be followed 
by the loss of virtue. ‘They would willingly 
hayo resisted; but soldiers, paid with their 
own money, shielded the tyrant within walls 
which their fathers had raised to protect their 
freedom. Social organization, founded for the 
common good, was directed by an usurping 
hand for the oppression of all. The right of 
the tribunals to punish and that of the prince 
to pardon, were exercised in concert only to 
provide resolute assassins for the latter, Alli- 
ances contracted in the name of the country 
established a mutual guarantee of the usurper 
against the people. No power existed which 
could be eyoked by the enlightened citizen; 
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though he had been assured that all endowed 
with intelligence and virtue were on his side— 
that the whole of the wealthy part of the na- 
tion desired liberty—he knew that the tyrant 
could arm against it the whole ignorant and 
brutal mass of the people. It was resentment 
for the triumph of injustice and brutality—for 
the oppression exercised by men governed only 
by the sensos over all those actuated by the 
nobler sentiments of the soul—that so fre- 
quently in this country obliged the latter to 
resort to conspiracy.” Severe as this magnifi- 
cent passage of Sismondi’s is against the people, 
it is, nevertheless, too true, Alas! poor liberty! 
the people themselves, have given her the 
keenest stabs—the people alone upheld tyranny 
by their apathy and ignorance—~and the en- 
lightened few are excommunicated by their 
fellow toilers suffering like themselves. 

Now, indeed, the working-classes are be- 
coming more enlightened, bnt how slowly! 
The really democratic portion is a small 
minority. Starvation makes many discon- 
tented—it keeps in existence a vast revolu- 
tionary element—so strong indeed, that at 
any moment it may break forth and sweep all 
before it !—but how difficult it will be for 
the enlightened few to stem their passions, to 
save thom from themselves, and to guide 
them on the path of democratic truth instead 
of showy fallacy ! 

How often also, on the other hand, as in 
recent times, so in Florence then, the ad- 
vanced guard of intellect, unable to conceive 
that the masses can be such slaves and cow- 
ards, as to refuse liberty when the chance is 
offered, rush into sure destruction—a glorious, 
but vain self-sacrifice ! 

Thus Bernardo Nardi, one of the Florentine 
citizens who had been exiled from his country 
in the time of Pietro de’ Medici, accompanied 
by about a hundred of his partisans, surprised 
the gate of the town of Prato, on the 6th of 
April, 1470. He made himself master of the 
public palace, arrested the Florentine podesta, 
took possession of the citadel, and afterwards 
traversing the streets, called the people to 
join him and fight for liberty. He intended 
to make this small town the stronghold of tho 
republican party, whenee to begin his attack 
on the Medici. But although he had suc- 
cceded by surprise in making himself master 
of the town, the inhabitants remained deaf 
to his voice, and not one answered his call— 
not one detested tyranny suflicicntly to eom- 
bat it at the peril of the last extremity of 
human suffering. The friends of the govern- 
ment, secing that Nardi remained alone, at 
last took arins, attacked him on all sides, and 
soon overpowered him by numbers. Nardi 
was made prisoner, led to Florence, and there 
beheaded with six of his accomplices; twelve 
others were hanged at Prato.” 

Such was the fate of the first defenders of 
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old liberty, against the new domination of 
the gold kings. Medici, the magnificent mer- 
chant, was far more difficult to conquer by a 
benighted, degenerate, and degraded people, 
(that were still however to emit flashes of their 
antient glory—dazzling to the world), than 
had been the Duke of Athens with all his 
arms, troops, courage, cleverness, and skill. 

The next attempt to which we now procecd, 
is one of the most extraordinary on record, 
and forms a perfect romance of conspiracy. 

A feeling of intense rivalry had sprung up 
between the houses of Medici and Pazzi, and 
the latter descended from that of Andrea de 
Pazzi,one of the five Accoppiatori, under Pic- 
tro de’ Medici, sought to recruit its fortune 
in confiscating the wealth of its foes. The 
Pazzi were connected with the houses of Me- 
dici, one of them having married a sister of 
Lorenzo and Giuliano, its chiefs—but their 
enmity, unmitigated by this, was increased 
by the fact of the Pazzi having been tricked 
out of a large property by a law suddenly 
passed by the Medici. 

The Pazzi therefore formed a conspiracy for 
the assassination of the two brothers Medici, 
both of them young men, and the subversion 
of their house. The Pope, Sixtus IV., 
joined in the plot, and promised the aid of 
all the pontificalforces. Salviati, Archbishop 
and Cardinal, to whom the Medici had refused 
the possession of his See of Pisa rendered the 
most eager assistance, and vast numbers of all 
grades were admitted into the secret. This 
secret, though intrusted to so many, this con- 
spiracy, though so widely ramified, wonderful 
to relate, was not revealed. Everything 
seemed working to the destruction of that 
fated house. 

The plan of action was as follows :—it was 
deemed essential that both the brothers Lo- 
renzo and Giuliano, should be killed at the 
same time and place, lest one, escaping, should 
avenge‘the other. The body of the conspira- 
tors was divided thus :—the archbishop, with 
one troop, was to attack the palace of the sig- 
noria—another, with Jacopo de Pazzi, wasto 
raise the populace; Francesco Pazzi and Ber- 
nardo Bandini were tostab Giuliano, while two 
priests, Antonio da Volterra,and Stefano di Bag- 
none were simultaneously to attack Lorenzo. 
The murder was to take place at the first fes- 
tival at which the brothers should be both 
present:—but, though many splendid banquets 
were given by the nobility, and by the Medici 
themselves, it happened, strangely enough, 
and quite contrary to their usual practice, that 
both were never present at the same occasion. 
This caused a great delay—and every hour 
endangered the safety of the secret—yet appa- 
rently a power as strong as that which 
guarded the Medici, shielded the conspira- 
tors--for none of them turned traitor—and 
the utmost vigilance of the partisans of Me- 


dici found nothing to raise the slightest sus« 
picion. ‘Wearied with disappointment, the 
Pazzi at last determined to despatch their ene- 
mies at a public ceremonial in a church 
where they were sure to attend together. But 
a difficulty arose here: one of the priests who 
was to have stabbed Lorenzo, and had 
been perfectly willing to do it elsewhere, 
shrunk from committing a murder ina church. 
This caused afresh delay—at last his scruples 
were over-rulcd, but the task chicfly devolved 
upon Volterra, the firmer of the two. 

The 26th of April, 1478, afforded at last the 
desired opportunity. Utterly unconscious of 
impending danger, Lorenzo and Giuliano re- 
paired to church, and knelt before the altar, 
Francesco Pazzi and Bernardo Bandini moved 
close to Giuliano,—Volterra, in his priestly 
habit, bent over Lorenzo. Suddenly a groan 
and the falling body of Giuliano told how suc- 
cessful the two first conspirators had proved. 
At the same time Volterra had drawn his dag- 
ger unperceived, but when just about to 
strike, laid his left hand on the left shoulder 
of Lorenzo, the better to guide the blow. 
The touch made Lorenzo start to his feet— 
he warded the blow with his cloak, and drew 
his sword. His two equerrics did the same, 
and the priests fled; whereupon Bandini, 
who had just killed Giuliano, rushed up—but 
Lorenzo darted back in time from his furious 
assailant, bounded into the sacristy, and 
locked the door behind him. 

A terrible tumult had now begun in the 
strects, tlle sound of which was audible in 
the church; and Bandini, despairing of suc- 
cess, without a moment’s pause, fled from 
Florence, and did not think himself safe until 
he had reached Constantinople ! 

‘t Meanwhile, Salviati also failed at the 
palace of the Signoria: he had concealed his 
followers near the entry, the door of which 
shut with a spring lock, and which the con- 
spirators could not open at the moment when 
they should have joined him. Salviati after- 
wards presented himself to the Gonfalonier, 
but his troubled look and language so excited 
the suspicion of the latter, that he sprung to 
the door, seized by the hair Jacopo Bracciolini, 
who was concealed behind it, and instantly 
had all the other conspirators killed, either by 
the dagger, or by hurling them from the 
windows, to the frames of which he hung 
Archbishop Salviati, with two of his cousins, 
and Jacopo Bracciolini. The two priests, 
who had failed to kill Lorenzo, were pursued 
and cut to pieces by his friends.” By such 
apparently insignificant means, by such strange 
accidents, a conspiracy was thwarted, that had 
been maturcd so long, spread so wide, and 
preserved with such extraordinary secrecy ! 

The third band, under Jacopo de Pazzi, 
whose duty it had been to raise the popu- 
lace, threw themselves into the streets; 
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they hurried down one and up another, but 
no one answered to the call. In panic, Jacopo 
fled by the Romagna gate, without returning, 
even for one moment, to his magnificent 
palace; but he was intercepted by a party of 
peasants, and brought back a prisoner. During 
all this period Lorenzo had becn shut up in the 
sacristy, despairing of his life—a life that tliree 
resolute men, had but these out of that vast 
number of conspirators known of his defence- 
less situation, might have sacrificed with 
impunity. 

But now the friends of the Medici, in their 
turn, called the populace to vengoance ; and 
this cry, at lcast, they were not slow in 
answering. Francesco, Rinaldo, aud Jocopo 
de’ Pazzi, were hung at the windows of the 
palace beside the archbishop. All those who 
had any relation of blood, or connexion of 
friendship with them—all those who had 
shewn any opposition to the government— 
were taken from their houses, dragged through 
the streets, and put to death. More than 70 
citizens were torn to pieces by the mob in 
these first days. Lorenzo aftcrwards exerted 
all lis influence to obtain the surrender of 
those who had sought refuge abroad; even 
Bernardo Bandini was sent back by Mahomet 
the Second from Constantinople! The exccu- 
tioner did not rest till two hundred Florentines 
had perished in consequence of the conspiracy 
of the Pazzi. 

‘* The ill success of the conspiracy of Pazzi, 
strengthened, as always happens, the govern- 
ment against which it was directed, The 
Medici had been content till then to be the 
first citizens of Florence: from that time 
Lorenzo looked upon himself as the prince of 
the city, and his friends, in speaking of him, 
sometimes employed thattitle. In addressing 
him, the cpithet of ‘most magnificent lord’ was 
habitually cmployed. It was the mode of 
addressing the condottieri, or tle petty princes 
who had no other title. Lorenzo affected in 
his habits of life an unbounded liberality, 
pomp, and splendour, which he believed 
necessary to make up for the real rank which 
he wanted. <The magnificent,’ his title of 
honour, is become, not without reason, his 
surname with posterity.” 

But a storm was now gathering around the 
house of Medici from other quarters. Sixtus IV. 
fulminated a bull against its chief for having 
hung an archbishop, and demanded that Lorenzo, 
the priori, the gonfalonier and the balia of eight 
should be given up to him, to be punished ac- 
cording to the enormity of their crime. The 
Pope leaguel with Ferdinand of Naples, and 
the republic of Sienna, and the great and almost 
resistless combination was at once moved upon 
Florence. 

Hercules of Este, Duke of Ferrara, whom the 
magnificent merchaut placed over his army, (he 
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never faced the field), seemed in collusion with 
his enemies, betraying his employer. Lorenzo’s 
only «ily, the Duchess Bonne of Savoy, Regent 
of Milau, was driven out of the latter city by 
Ludovico Sforza, and beaten in January 1479 
by the Swiss at Giornico; his own army was 
defeated at Poggio Imperiale on the 7th of 
September of the same year, by the Duke of 
Calabria; his friends in Florence began to tire 
of a lisastrous war, which both the Pope and 
the king of Naples said fhey made agairst him 
aloue; the populace by whom he had risen, were 
ready to abandon him, now he could no longer 
give them shows and entertainments; he was 
on the brink of destruction, when Ludovico 
Sforza and the king of Naples suddenly declared 
themselves willing to treat with him. The ty- 
rants, seeing the wily Pope wished to re-establish 
liberty in Florence, as a counterpoise to the power 
of Naples and Milan, which always threatened 
the papal states, made common cause with their 
brother tyrant. 

Lorenzo had the courage to go alone to 
Naples in a Neapolitau galley—an act of bra- 
very that has been compared, and justly, with 
the confidence of Charles the fifth—but, indeed, 
it evinced superior valour, for Francis was a 
chivalrous opponent, Ferdinand a traitorous 
intriguer. However, it did not suit the purpose 
of the latter to remove the chief obstacle to 
liberty in Florence: Lorenzo was well received 
at Naples, and agreed to let the king conquer 
and appropriate the republic of Sienna unop- 
posed. They signed the treaty on the 6th of 
May 1480, and Sienna, that brave, old city, 
would have been destroyed as a steppingstone 
for the merchant-prince’s power, bad not the 
seizure of Otranto on the 28th of July of the 
same year, by Achmet Giedik, Grand Vizier to 
Mohammed the second, struck a sudden panic 
throughout Christendom, and forced Ferdiuand 
to recall the Duke of Calabrii with his army 
from Tuscany, to defend his own dominions 
against a power that was then at the height of 
its unparalleled victories. 

“ Lorenzo de’ Medici, on his return from 
Naples to Florence, rendered still more oppres- 
sive the yoke which he had imposed on his 
country, He determined above all, to efface 
from his authority the revolutionary and conse- 
quently transitory character which it still 
retained; at the same time, to obliterate the 
memory of the sovereignty of the people, main- 
tained by the periodical assembling of parlia- 
ments. He called one, however, which he 
determined should be the last. He made that 
parliament create a balia, destined, likewise, to 
despoil itself for ever of a power which these 
extraordinary commissioners bad, in fact, con- 
stantly abused. The balia transferred to a new 
council of seventy members, the absolute power 
which had been delegated to them by the 
Florentine people, That council, henceforth, was 
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to form a permanent part of the constituted 
authorities, It was charged to exercise a gene- 
ral scrutiny, and to choose only those among the 
Florentine citizens who were qualified for the 
magistracies. They were afterwards to distri- 
bute the names in the different elective purses 
of the signoria, They were to make a new 
division of the taxes; to re-establish an equili- 
brium in the finances, or rather, to employ the 
money of the state in acquitting the debts of 
the Medici, whose immense fortune was deranged 
not only by the magnificence of Lorenzo, but 
by the profusion and disorder of his clerks, who 
carried on his commerce with the prodigality 
and extravagance which they thought suitable 
to a prince.” 

Thus Lorenzo became sovereigu lord of 
Florence—feared and obeyed at hoine, courted 
and respected abroad. It was not, however, till 
the 3rd of September, 1480, that the Pope 
Sixtus IV. reconciled the republic of Florence 
to the church—and ke yielded then only to the 
terror which the conquest of Otranto by the 
Turks had inspired. 

We will now pay a moment’s attention to the 
character of the men by whom Florence was 
enslaved. They possessed much of the splendid, 
something of the great. Nor is it to be sup- 
posed that Florence, ‘‘ the Athens of Italy,” so 
heroic in adversity, so gentle in success, so 
disinterested in her foreign policy, so vigilant in 
her internal government, should have bowed 
before a vulgar tyrant. On the tomb of Cosmo 
waa engraven: “ The father of his country.” 
—His virtue and moderation all must own: 
alas! they lulled the suspicions of the people, 
they achieved that which armed rapacity could 
not have done, they paved the way for the 
tyranny of his successors. 

Of Lorenzo de’ Medici Sismondi speaks thus : 

«« Lorenzo de’ Medici has been ranked among 
the number of great men ; and, in fact, he had 
some right to the gratitude of posterity, for the 
constant protection he afforded letters and the 
arts, and the impulse which he gave to them 
himself as a poet and a man of taste. He 
gained the affection of the literary society 
which he assembled around him, as much by 
the charm of his character, as by his liber- 
ality. But itis not as a statesman that he can 
pretend to glory. He was a bad citizen of 
Florence, as well as abad Italian ; he degraded 
the oharacter of the Florentines, destroyed 
their energy, ravished from them their liberty, 
and soon further exposed them to the loss of 
their independence. Fearing the example 
and contagion of liberty in the rest of Italy, 
he preferred alliance with the sovereigns who 
were most odious,—with Ferdinand, King of 
Naples, with Galeazzo Sforza, with his widow, 
afterwards with Ludovic the Moor, and lastly, 
with Pope Innocent VIII. who had succeeded 
Sixtus IV. ia 1484, At the same time, he 
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joined in every intrigue against the republics 


of Sienna, Lucca, and Genoa. He was suspected 
also of having favoured conspiracies against two 
petty princes of Romagna, his enemies. Gir- 
olamo Riario, whom Sixtus IV. had made 
sovereign of Forli and Imola, was stabbed in 
his own palace by three captains of his guard, 
on the 14th of April, 1488, Catherine Sforza, 
his widow, and the natural daughter of the 
Duke Galeazzo, preserved, however, the prin- 
cipality for her son Octavian. She married, 
not long afterwards, Giovanni de’ Medici, the 
grandfather of the first Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany. It was she who gave her name, after- 
wards so sadly memorable, to her godchild, 
Catherine de’ Medici, Galeotto Manfredi, 
lord of Faenza, was stabbed by his wife on the 
31st of May following, as he was about to 
sell his little principality to the Venetians, 
and Facnza remained to his son Astor de’ 
Manfredi under the protection of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. The house of Medici had encouraged, 
at Florence, the taste for pleasure and luxury, 
as a means of securing its power; but this 
corruption began to produce areaction. Those 
of graver morals, and of a deeper religious con- 
viction, — those who regarded the progress 
of corruption as certain to draw down the ven- 
geance of heaven on Florence,—joined to 
compunctious penitence a love of ancient 
liberty, and a detestation ofa tyranny founded 
on the triumph of vice. They were called 
piagnont, the ‘‘ weepers.” Areligious mysti- 
cism began to supply the loss of politieal 
energy. It was then (in the year 1489) that 
Girolamo Savonarola, a Dominican monk of 
Ferrara, arrived on foot at Florence, and 
lodged at the convent of St. Mark. He imme- 
diately began to preach his double reform, 
political and religious. ‘The most respectable 
citizens of Florence soon rallied around this 
memorable man, whose wonderful career will 
ere long enlist the sympathies of every reader 
of these pages. 

In the beginning of the year 1492, Lorenzo 
de’ Medici was attacked by a slow fever, 
joined to the gout, hereditary in his family. 
He retired to his country-house of Careggi, 
where, being sensible of his danger, he sent 
for Girolamo Savonarola, who, till then, had 
refused to visit him, or to shew him any de- 
ference; but it was from him that Lorenzo, 
struck with his reputation for sanctity and 
eloquence, desired, in dying, to receive absolu- 
tion. Savonarola refused him neither his 
consolation nor his exhortations; but he de- 
clared that he could not absolve him from his 
sins till he proved his repentance by repara- 
tion to the utmost of his power. He should 
forgive his enemies, restore all he had usurped, 
lastly, give back to his country the liberty of 
which he had despoiled it. Lorenzo de’ Mediei 
would not consent to such a reparation; he 
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accordingly did not obtain the absolution on 
which ns ae a high pricc, and died, still 
possessing the sovereignty he had usurped, on | 
the 8th of April, 1492, in his forty-fourth: | 

Cares oe 
: Thus ended tho mightiest of the Medici | 
on go memorable a death-bed, with the brave 
priest of democraey refusing the crowned 
conqueror of his fellows a passage into that 
heaven to which he belicved the poorest was 
entitled through his ministration. ‘ 

As wo have seen, it required no ordinary 
tyrants to subjugate Florence, so we now be- 
hold, that, as might be cxpected, her many 
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eenturies of liberty could not subside into 
servitude without some reaction, and that, at 
last, she sunk before no common storm, but 
before an accumulation of power, and amid a 
whirlpool of destruction, that almost tran- 
scends imagination ; that converted Italy from 
the garden of Europe to a confused and 
bleeding wreck, in which the scattered mem- 
bers of nationality and independence were 
stamped into one uniform mass of servile 
misery, by the almost ceaseless march of in- 
numerable hordes, that venal history has 
wrongfully classed among the civilized na- 


‘tions of the earth. 


THE CHARTIST PROGRAMME. 


LETTER IV. 


Tur most important of the remaining seetions 
challenging consideration are those of the 
Poor-law and education, and I class that of the 
Poor-law as first in importance, inasmuch as 
it is utterly impossible to well-cducate a 
starving population. Education should begin 
with the belly, and thence proceed to the 
brain, The foundation should be laid, before 
we attempt to raise the roof. And this at once 
refutes the miserable plea that the people must 
be educated before they have the franchise ; 
whereas, the fact is, they must have the 
franchise before they can be educated, because 
they must have political power before they can 
remove those pauperising causes, in presence 
of which all education is as a drop of water in 
the sea. Iam not about to enter into a long 
essay on the Poor-law—the principle of it is 
laid down in the words, ‘‘ As it is the duty of 
overy man to work, so every man has to the 
means of work; and those unable to work, 
through infirmity or age, have a right to 
support at the hands of the state.” 

Under the system of the nationalization of 
the land, such a thing as pauperism, in its 
real sense, could hardly exist—it would bea 
provision merely for infirmity or age that 
would be required. But under the present, or 
a similar system, it is of vital consequence 
that the Poor-law should be placed on a proper 
basis. I have shewn elsewhere* that it is now 
used to lower wages, and to relieve the farmer, 
instead of the pauper; it is a farmer-law 
instead of a poor-law, for by its means tho 
farmer is enabled to get rid of his labourers in 
the dull time of the year, and maintain them 
at less cost in the workhouso than he could on 
the farm ; while, on the other hand, he has a 
constant labour reserve ever ready in the parish 
to meet any emergency that may arise. 


* Our Land, p. 40 3 


Now, the object of the Poor-law should be, 
to prevent wages falling below a certain 
standard, The attempt has often been made 
to fix a minimum by law, and as often has it 
failed. Naturally so, because no law or number 
of laws can meet cvery case, or counteract every 
chicanery and trick whichriches practise against 
poverty, and because all such laws are 
tyrannical and illogical. But this can be 
achieved indirectly, and without oppression. 
It is impracticable to decree, “you shall pay 
your workmen 15s. or 30s. per week ;” but it 
is perfectly practicable to say, ‘‘ you shall 
offer just what you please, and we will place it 
at the workman’s option to accept your terms 
or not.” ‘‘Is it not at his option now?’ they 
ery. I say, no? itis not! Most emphati- 
cally I repeat, it is not. 

He is obliged to succumb to your terms, 
because you monopolise all the means of 
labour—all the sources of industry. It would 
be considered atrocious tyranny if a law was 
enacted, forcing, under penalty of imprison- 
ment, the working man to work for the master 
at any wages the latter chose to offer. True! 
there is no such Act of Parliament ; but there 
is a law, notwithstanding, the law of necessity, 
that forces him to do so, under penalty of 
imprisonment too—imprisonment in the work- 
house, where poverty is treated as a crime, 
and humanity outraged in the face of earth 
and heaven. The compulsion is as strong’ as 
i armed men dragged their slave to the factory- 

oor, 

A Poor-law might prevent this, and might 
place it at the workman’s option to accept or 
not accept the master’s terms. Now it is 
‘submit, or starve.” The Poor-law might 
interpose ; and when labour fell off a certain 
platform of wages, it might be received upon 
another, by the state; namely, by always 
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DE BRASSIER, A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE, 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


(Continued from page 102 of No.} VI.) 


CHAP, VI. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE COURT. 


De Brassier’s appearance in the Town Hall 
had not been the result of accident. With 
him tho craft of the demagogue was raised into 
a scieuce ; he knew precisely when and where 
to show himself, and when and where to make 
his presence scarce. He came that day to im- 
press his image on the mind of the populace, 
side hy side with the image of a mighty wrong, 
and to identify himself with popular resistance. 
He appeared for the political prisoners; he 
pleaded for them gratuitously. He had, at 
the outset, impressed on the minds of all con- 
cerned, that there was not the remotest chance 
of their acquittal: ‘‘the middle class hated 
them too much. They could expect no mercy 
from a middle-class jury. It was war to the 


knife hetween the middle and working classes ;. 


and in that light—in that spirit—the classes 
ought to meet.’’ 

Now, the fact was, that at this period of the 
democratic movement, the middle-class was 
not yet so violently prejudiced against the 
lahouring community, as to render an appeal 
to a jury utterly hopeless; and the prisoners 
were not of such importance as to render it a 
matter of moment to government whether they 
were convicted or not. No particular step had 
therefore heen taken by Rougenez, and the crown 
counsel to ensure conviction. An acquittal was 
possible—and in some cases even probahle ; 
but De Brassier did not want an acquittal—he 
did not wish to allay the class-hatred, the 
bitterness, and the excitement. He meant to 
use it to live hy it—to restore his lost reputa- 
tion hy it—to fill his pauper-pockets hy it. 
He and the world were at war, and he meant 
to fight the world—to wield it as a plaything, 
to his own advantage and amusement. He 
was a proud man with a gigantic intellect, 
and his pride felt flattered in putting the ma- 
chinery of nations at work—in stirring up the 
great elemental powers of society, for the mere 
purpose of giving him a paltry henefit. Socicty 
had humiliated him, and he felt a delight in 
humiliating society to his footstool. Every 
prisoner, therefore, went into the dock with 
the full conviction he would he condemned, 
and with the recklessness and vindictive lan- 


guage concomitant with such conviction. They 
damaged their cases at the outset ; hut when 
De Brassier spoke in their defence,. he magni- 
fied the little riots into a war of classes, im- 
pressed the court with the belief of a vast 
conspiracy and coming insurrection, clothed 
every prisoner with an unexpected amount 
of power and importance, and succeeded more 
fully in procuring their condemnation than the 
adverse counsel could possihly have done. His 
haughty and overhearing language—his thrill- 
ing rhetoricmaddened the prisoners and populace 
to enthusiasm, and stung the judges into in- 
dignation. They still felt their own power; and, 
therefore, hetwcen these two sentiments passed 
most merciless sentences. A yell of execration 
hurst from the court—it was echoed hy the 
town. This was just what De Brassier wanted. 
“Did I not tell you so?’ said he; and all 
rallied around the champion who had hearded 
class-law so holdly on its judgment seat. He 
he had made a display, hut he had run no 
danger—he knew how far the law allowed him 
to go in his language ; he went thus far—not 
even quite so far; but the ignorant ears that 
drunk in his fervid eloquence wondered at his 
audacity, and admired his courage. His reck- 
less pleading lost cases that might have heen 
gained. What cared he for the ruined families 
—the heggared homes—the hlighted lives—the 
death and desolation those luckless irritating 
speeches causcd? The cases were dost, but they 
were gained for him: his reputation rose higher 
than ever; class hated class more hitterly than 
ever; his platform was rising scaffolding on 
scaffolding ; and the poor victims—the very 
sufferers who had to thank him for their con- 
demnation, hlessed him in quitting the dock 
for their dungeons, and flattcred into a belicf 
of their own dignity, wcre more gratified hy 
their conviction, in that moment of excite- 
ment, than had they been acquitted as insig- 
nificant offenders. 

Let all prisoners beware of entrusting a poli- 
tical case to a young barrister. He will sacrifice 
his clients for the sake of making a shew-speech. 

But the prisoners were not the only objects 
that had engaged the attention of De Brassier 
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on entering the court—his eyes had rested on 
Agnes and the mournful group around her. 
Never had she looked more beautiful—her 
delicate and regular features, thinned by want 
and suffering, but now flusked by excitement 
and grief, had something of super-human loveli- 
ness. The grosser and the gentler passions alike 
were entirely subdued in De Brassier beneath 
the keenness and coldness of his intellect—he 
had too much brain, and too intense a selfishness 
to feel—but nonc could pass that spiritual pre- 
sence without being riveted in at least momen- 
tary admiratiou. 

The eyes of Agues rested on him as well—and 
most unusual for her, whether it was the 
abstraction of grief, or the recklesness of 
despair, she did not drop her glance, but 
returned his gaze steadfastly as riveted by some 
serpent-like fascination. In a moment he had 
heard the whole story—how Edward, learning 
Dalton’s encounter with the banker, had hurried 
to his lodgings to acquaint Agnes, whom he 
had met before—and whom, after their first 
meeting he had never forgotten, and often 
sought, though vainly. How he had arrived in 
time to save her—how he had persuaded the 
helpless outcast to go for an at least temporary 
asylum to his mother’s cottage—and how, when 
refused an interview with her brother in his 
prison, she had indueed her protector to lead 
her, weak as she was, to the town hall at the 
hour of trial. 

« And isshe committed to your eare?’’ said 
Brassier, turning to the young meehanic—who 
stood in an attitude of mistrust and half defiance 
before his opponent of the meeting. “ A dear and 
priceless trust! and one, as it would seem, 
beyond your means. Let me be a sharer in the 
weleome burden.” 

The mechanie drew back—and haughtily 
refused his proffered aid,—There appeared to 
be something essentially antagonistic in the 
characters of the two; they seemed marked by 
nature to be enemies, and at war. But De 
Brassier was not to be offeuded, and Edward 
was foreed to be civil, by the civility and kind- 
ness of the other, 

“At least,’ said De Brassier, when the mute 
but gentle refusal of Agnes had been intimated, 
“at least, let me be a protector to this orphan!” 
De Brassier raised the child of Dalton, patted 
its head, and kissed its emaciated lips with 
seeming affection amid the subdued plaudits of 
the crowd. ‘ He shall be my charge, at least!” 
—but the child clung to Agnes, and she em- 
braced him, as the last link between her and 
the dead. ‘I will not separate you’’ continued 
De Brassier-—“but you cannot refuse to have 
assistance for him at least. I promised at the 
meeting the spoil of my past vanities, as a 
tribute to that family that most needed and 
deserved it. Here then I make good my 
pledge’——and the gift was ratified by the by- 
standers. Given on those terms it could not be 
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refused—~and the mechanic felt confounded, 
amazed, and baffled that the aid he had pref- 
ferred, and thus far bestowed (to the very saving 
of life),—for which it was his}hope, for which 
it would have been his pride and joy to work, 
should be snatched out of his hands. Yet, 
so amiably and gracefully was the boon con- 
ferred by De Brassier, that Edward could 
scarcely refrain from hating and despisiug him- 
self, for the anger and annoyance he felt at its 
bestowal. 

It was arranged that Agnes should remain 
with the orphan child at the cottage of Ed- 
ward’s mother; and, while the blessings and 
plaudits of the erowd were showered on De 
Brassicr’s head, the victims of his fatal 
eloquence were locked in the dungeons of the 
county prison. 


CUAPTER VIIL. -—THE STOCK-EXCHANGE, 


De Brasster was rising rapidly. His power 
and influence increased with cvery day. But 
what most astonished those who knew him best 
was, that none of his creditors arrested him 
for debt, and, more wonderful still, whereas he 
was known to be a high-born pauper, that he 
had a constant command of ready money, and 
was most lavish in its expenditure for demo- 
cratic purposes. None could accuse him of 
receiving money from the people—the pecu- 
niary benefit was quite the other way, and 
conjecture was at fault—malice was thrown off 
the scent by his inexplicable change of cir- 
cumstanecs. 

Meanwhile, it seemed evident, from his daily 
pursuits, that he was not deriving any emolu- 
went from any other source—he had no time 
for it—all his hours were devoted to the 
democratic eause: he wrote, he attended meet- 
ings, he lectured, he was present at committees, 
he sat on conventions and assemblies, he 
seemed almost ubiquitous! With physical 
and mental encrgy apparently untiring, he 
was creating a great movement throughout the 
country. It was visibly moulded under his 
hands—it was tangibly growing under his 
auspices : success sanctifies—men began to 
fear him—organization spread’ among the 
people, and as a counterbalance, the armed 
forces were increased by government. De 
Brassier stood between the two: on the one 
hand hestirred up the millious into commotion ; 
on the other, forced government and its 
supporting classes into the most costly atti- 
tudes of defence. At his will the drums beat 
and the troops marched. He appeared ina 
district, and straightway regiments were in 
motion after him—panic aceompanied him— 
enthusiasm waited to receive him—and the 
proud demagogue smiled self-satisfied to think 
of the power he was exercising, the retribution 
he was inflicting on that society that had 
rejected and despised him, 
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Accusation and reproach he trod down 
beneath his feet. He was accused of having 
been in league with sharpers, but he knew no 
one -eould prove it. ‘‘Why did they not 
aeeuse me before I joined the democratic 
movement ?” he eried, and the aceusation 
recoiled on the aeeuser. Men said he was 
irremediably in debt, and therefore he beeame 
ademoerat. ‘‘ Where are my ercditors ?” he 
replied, and none came forward at the 
challenge. He is a designing demagoguc ! 
they cried. ‘I spend money on the move- 
ment, and gain none by it!” was his answer. 
‘I travel not, I lodge not, I eat not, I live not 
at the people’s expense ; but life, time, peace, 
and pleasure are devoted to the eause.” He 
was driven from his club for ungentlemanly 
conduet, they persisted. ‘‘I discarded then!” 
he cried, “and, smarting under the insult, 
they try to reverse the ease !’* He wrote the 
ether way onee, they resumed, but could not 
prove it. ‘* Ah!” he continued, ‘if an angel 
from heaven were to come and help the poor, 
he would be reviled as a fiend from the depths 
of hell!” and the acclamations of the masses 
told the rich that every attempt to blacken the 
inexplieable Brassicr redounded only more and 
more to his advantage, and seated him more 
firmly in the affeetion of the people. 

In his habits of life, De Brassier did not 
assume, either in style or manner, democratie 
plainness ; he had introduced himself to favour 
at first by an abnegation of luxuries, but he 
had too perfeet an insight into human nature 
not to know that the democracy loves to have 
an ‘‘ esquire” (it would prefer a ‘‘lord,’’ if it 
eould get one), and that it is proud of the 
carriages and horses, the house and furniture, 
ofits ehampion. Therefore, the horses he had 
sold to disappoint his hungry creditors in his 
hour of poverty soon re-appeared in his day of 
affluence. Some few taunted him with it, but 
he sileneed them by saying, ‘I don’t see why 
democracy should walk the streets, while aris- 
tocraey rolls in its carriage. The men who 
make the wealth have the first right to its 
enjoyment !” and the throng applauded the 
sentiment, and patted his horses, 

The source of all this wealth must now be 
traced; and to enable the reader to do so he is 
requested to follow me to a little back-room, up 
three pair of stairs, in a narrow court, in the 
most crowded part of the metropolis. 

A few chairs, au old writing table, and walls 
lined with deal shelves, the latter being covered 
with piles of red-taped papers—a solitary 
window with a blind, the deep yellow of which 
almost gave the lie to the supposition that it 
could ever have been white—a tallow candie 
burning én a tin candlestick, and, in lieu of 
carpet; a thick layer of torn letters on the floor, 
might have been supposed to herald the abode 
of sloth and poverty, but, in truth, denoted that 
of diligent intrigue and riches. 


There sat De Brassier, and a brown little 
man, all puckers and wrinkles. He sat there 
like an ugly brown spider in the midst of his 
web, and Brassier towered by his side like an 
handsome hornet, with whom the spider has 
been forced to make a compromise, as being too 
strong for his net, 

“That will do! that will do!” said Bludore 
the usurer, in answer toa long statement he had 
heard from De Brassier, and rubbed his little 
hands, ‘hard and dry as two bundles of parch- 
ment. “ That will do; the market is confound- 
edly steady.” 

“ Yes, best fishing in troubled water. Eh? The 
last job in the north answered capitally.” 

‘ You put two thousand pounds into your 
pocket, thanks to me.” 

“Thanks to you! Pooh! What would you 
have done without me? The funds would have 
been as steady as old Time.” 

“ Well, well!” rejoined Bludore—“ and I 
enabled you to buy in, for you had not got a 
blessed bawbee of your own. You have to 
thank me for that, at least.” 

“Not a bit of it, not one bit’’—rejoined De 
Brassier ; “ you would not have helped me had 
I not been lucky enough to owe you money, and 
you thought enabling me to get some, was the 
only chance you had of payment, and you took 
good care to secure yourself in that respect.” 

“Ah! ah!” sighed Bludore, “I let myself 
be deceived by you into lending you money, 
certainly—well, well, I wont do it again, But 
I got it back—I got it back !’’ he chuckled. 

“Why, you shrivelled little anatomy of 
humanity, if I was not the best natured fellow 
in the world, ld light a fire with you, in your 
own grate, as with a piece of peat-bog as you 
are--for your impertinence.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” clattered Bludore, 
“we are necessary to each other—you unsettle 
the market, and I enable you to take advantage 
of it. Don’t let us quarrel. We have minds 
above the common conventionalities, you know. 
Eh?” and a network of additional puckers about 
his mouth denoted that the usurer was laugh- 
ing. “And we respect each other for our supe- 
rior enlightenment and mntual genius.” The 
comical expression about Bludore’s face inust 
have been seen to have been understood, as ina 
demagogic voice he rolled out the last sentence 
with a delicious unction, 

He was a merry quizzing fiend, that same 
Bludore. 

‘To business !—truee to your nonsense !’’ 
said De Brassier, sternly. ‘‘We know eael 
other—you are right there ; and you have not 
forgotten cither, that I hold you in my powcr 
—that I eould, in a moment, if I chose to re- 
veal —__—_” 

“By which you would lose more than you 
would gain—and whicli, therefore, you will 
not do,—seeing also that it might be dangerous, 
and at least ineonvenient to yourself. Well, 
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well,” said the usurer, in a calm voice of almost 
feminine sweetness. 

It was remarkable how that man’s voice 
could change—remarkable, too, that when irri- 
tated and annoyed, its tones assumed a silvery 
softness, terrible by its unnatural contrast to 
the brown, puckered skeleton face, the hideous 
scowling of the brows, and red flashes of his 
fiery eyes. ‘“‘ But, as you say, to business,” 
added the man-spider. 

The business was soon arranged between 
them. De Brassier was to pass through the 
country, rousing it from one extremity to the 
other, to call together a convention of the 
labouring classes, backed by monster-demon- 
strations in the open air, held simultaneously 
throughout the country,—while addresses and 
programmes were to be issued, pointing to an 
immediate general insurrection. The greatest 
possible boasting, publicity and display was to 
be given to the proceedings, so as to create the 
greatest possible amount of alarm. Meanwhile, 
rumours of some great conspiracy were also to 
be industriously spread, and at last the day 
was to be fixed, and publicly proclaimed, on 
which the general rising was to take place. 

In anticipation of this day, the funds were 
sure to fall, all transactions to flag, public 
eredit to sink, shares to go down, and a general 
panic and consternation to cusue. At this 
critical moment—aelayed to almost tlie very 
eve of the rumoured cxplosion—Bludore was 
to purchase largely in both shares and funds for 
De Brassier. ‘The latter was then, well-know- 
ing that after such an open avowal of the 
people’s intentions, such a childish revelation 
of their plans—such an absurd telling before- 
hand to the government on what day and in 
what place they would attack them, that the 
authorities might be kind enough to preparc 
in time to crush them—well knowing, I say, 
that success would be impossible, and not de- 
sirous of suceceding in a democratic sense, De 
Brassicr was then to suddenly issue a procla- 
mation, calling on the people to preserve peace, 
law, and order—telling them the government 
were prepared, they only longed for an oppor- 
tunity to attack them, and drown democracy 
in a sea of blood, —and above all, assuring them 
“that their camp was full of spies, some of those 
they thought their best friends being agents in 
the pay of government,’—and adding much 
more ; thus frightening the poor people out of 
their wits, just after having irritated and 
goaded them into fury and insurrection, ‘The 
consequence of this would be—especially by tho 
ery of ‘‘spies”—to sct cvery man against his 
brother, to make every man mistrust his leader, 
and to paralyse the movement by dividing it 
into two parties. Well did De Brassier know 
the fiery courser—urged to full specd—could 
not be reigned in at once,—well did he know 
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there would be partial insurrection and riot- 
ing, blood would be shed, convicts would be 
exiled —thousands would be ruined—hearts 
would be broken :—but what cared he for that? 
He would gain doubly : on theone hand the most 
ardent—the most popular—the most upright— 
would be sure to get transported for life, he 
would have so many rivals—rivals whom he 
began to fear—removed out of his path, and 
it would afterwards make good stock-in-trade 
to talk of ‘the glorious exiles,” or to vitupe- 
rate the ‘‘rashness and folly of those who did 
not follow his advice, and who therefore paid 
the penalty of their presumption and vanity,” 
while at the same time he would conciliate the 
middle-class as having prevented a horrible in- 
surrection; and after the first disappoinment 
and anger had subsided, appear as a saviour in 
tho eyes of the people, for having saved them 
from “their own rashness,” “ their own folly,” 
“ the incapacity of their leaders,” and ‘‘ the 
treachery of spies.’’ 

But more than all this, he would on the other 
hand, make a fortune—a fortune out of the 
movement, at the very time he pretended to be 
spending a fortune on it, and travelling from 
town to town at a ruinous expense, to save its 
poor inhabitants from self-sacrifice! The funds 
would rise as rapidlyas they had fallen—as 
high in proportion, as they had been low—HE 
WOULD SELL OUT, and the threatened insurrec- 
tion, which he, and he alone had got up, and 
which he, and he alone, had prevented,—would 
thus put 200 or 300 per cent. into his pocket. 
All the while “he never took a shilling from 
the people’’—“but spent a fortune on the peo- 
ple’s cause.” 

The preliminarics were arranged that night, 
in that quiet little room over the Stock Ex- 
ehange. The mighty plot, the hellish conspi- 
racy, that uscd the holiest aspirations of 
humanity, the dreadest fears of guilt, the 
highest hopes of virtue, for the purpose of one 
monied speculation, was completed ;—and De 
Brassier coolly descended the dark, narrow, stair, 
with the ruin of thousands in his hand, On 


‘emerging from that lair, what shouts and 


encers would greet him, what banners, and 
drummings, and filings, what carriages and 
horses, what processions and addresses would 
welcome the great champion of democracy, who 
was playing off the heart and energies of a 
mighty nation, for a purpose so sordid, so fatal, 
and so vile—no murder was ever so guilty—no 
crime was ever so foul—and smilingly, with 
this deliberate purpose, De Brassier passed into 
the street, on the first stage of his terrific 
mission, Meanwhile the tidings of his coming 
had been-sent, and the far north, with all its 
factory towns, was stirring sympathetic with 
every footfall of the hateful schemer issuing 
from that dingy court. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONS OF EUROPE, 


COMPILED FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES; WITH THE ASSISMANCE OF LEADING CONTINENTAL 
DEMOCRATS. 


No. I. 


A rhetorical preamble introduces the Constitu- 
tion, in which the following passages deserve 
notice : 

l, France declares itself a republic. 2. The 
French republic is democratic, one and indivi- 
sible. 3. Its principles are Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, and its foundations are Family, 
Labour, Property, and Public Order. 5. It 
respects the independence of other nations, 
and will make its own respected also. It will 
undertake no aggressive war, and will never 
employ its force against the liberty of any 
people. [Rome /] 

Before the Insurrection of June, the National 
Assembly had drawn up a constitution, which 
contained among many other recognitions of 
the rights and duties of man, the following 
articles, 

Art. 6. The right to education is the right 
possessed by all citizens to the means for the 
full development of their physical, moral, and 
intellectual faculties, by a gratuitous education 
at the hands of the state. 

* Art. 7. The right of labour is the right of 
every member of society to live by labour. 
Therefore it is the duty of society to supply 
with work all able bodied persons who cannot 
otherwise obtain it. 

Art. 9. The Right to support is the right of 
the orphan, the infirm and the aged to be 
maintained by the state. 

After the victories of June 1848 had given 
courage to the middle-class, they erased these 
three articles from 


THE CONSTITUTION, 
which now stands as follows :— 

“Cap. I. Sovereign power rests in the en- 
tirety of French citizens. It is inalienable 
and eternal. No individual, no fraction of the 
people has the right to its exercise.” 

‘¢Cap. II. RIGHTS GUARANTEED BY THE 
CONSTITUTION :—No one can be arrested or im- 
prisoned, except as prescribed by the laws. 

«§ 3. The residence of every one on 
French territory is inviolable—and it is not 
allowed to enter it otherwise thanin the forms 
prescribed by law.” 

Observe here and throughout that the French 
constitution guarantees liberty, but always 
with the proviso of exceptions made by law, or 
which may STILL BE MADE ! and all the ex- 
ceptions made by the Emperor Napoleon, by 
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the restoration, and by Louis Philippe, have 
not only been retained, but, after the June-Re- 
volution, immeasurably multiplied. Thus, for 
instance, the Jaw of the 9th August 1849, 
relative to the State of Siege, which the As- 
sembly, and during its prorogation, the 
President can enaet, and which gives to the 
military authorities the right of bringing all 
political offenders before a court-martial. It fur- 
ther grants them the power to enter and search 
any house by day or night, to seize all arms, 
and to remove all persons not having a domi- 
cile in the place declared under a state of siege, 

As to strangers, the only “ right ” they enjoy 
on French soil, is to be arrested and driven out 
of it, as often as the police authorities think 
proper, 

As to Frenchmen, any French citizen can be 
arrested, if a single functionary issues his man- 
date to that effect ! 

“S 4, No one can be judged by others than 
his natural judges. Exceptional tribunals can 
be formed under no denomination or pretext.” 

We have already seen that, under “ the state 
of siege,” a military tribunal supersedes all 
others. Besides this, the Assembly established | 
an “exceptional tribunal,” called the “ High 
Court,” in 1848 for a portion of the political 
offenders; and, after the insurrection in June, 
transported 15,000 insurgents without any trial 
at all! 

“« 8 5. Capital punishment for political offen- 
ces is annulled.’’ 

But they transport to fever-stricken settle- 
ments, where they are executed, only a little 
more slowly, and far more painfully. 

“88, Citizens have a right to associate, to 
meet peacefully and unarmed, to petition, and 
express their opinions through the press and 
elsewhere. The enjoyment of these rights has 
no other limit, than the equal rights of others, 
and the publie safety.”’ 

That the limitation made by the ‘* public 
safety,” takes away the enjoyment of the right 
altogether, is clearly shewn by the following 
facts :— 

1. The liberty of the Press. —By the laws of 
August 11,1848, and of July 27, 1849, not only 
securities for newspapers were redenianded, but 
all the restrictions made by the Emperor Napo- 
leon, and since, were renewed and made more 
stringent. 

The law of July 23, 1850, raises the securitys 
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At the head of this branch of government 
stands a conseil superieur de l'instruction publi- 
quc, presided over by four French archbishops. 
It subjects all the provincial schoolinasters, 
although elected by the common councils or 
parochial councils, to the will of the recteurs, or 
rectors, The teachers are placed in a state simi- 
lar to military subordination and discipline, 
under the rectors, mayors, and parsons, and the 
freedom of education consists according to thie 
law already quoted, in this: that no one has the 
right to teach without the permission of the 
civil and clerical authorities. 

“ 8 11. Therights of property are inviolable.” 

“S 14. The national debt is guaranteed.” 

“$ 15. Taxes are levied only for the public 
service. Every citizen contributes according 
to his property and ability.” 

Cap. II]. —On THE AUTHORISATION OF OFFICE. 

This Chapter afirms— 

“1, That all public authority is derived from 
the people, and cannot be made hereditary.” 

“2, That the division of powers is the pri- 
mary condition of a free government.” 

Here we have the old constitutional folly. 
The eondition of a ‘‘ free government” is not 
the division, but the Unity of power. 
The machinery of government cannot be too 
simple. It is always the craft of knaves to 
make it complicated and mysterious. 

Car. LV.—On tue LEGISLATIVE Power. 

The legislative power is vested in a single 
assembly of 750 representatives, including those 
of Algeria and the colonies. Any assemblies 
that may be called to revise the constitution 
must consist of 900 persons. The electoral 
system is based on the population. Four para- 
graphs now follow, which it willbe requisite to 
give in full : 

“g 24, The electoral franchise is direct and 
universal, the form of voting, secret.” 

‘«§ 25. All Frenehmen, 21 years of age, 
in possession of their political and civil rights, 
are electors without reference to any electoral 
census.” 

“9 26. All electors, 25 years of age, are 
eligible to be elected as representatives, with- 
out domiciliary limitation.’’ 

«$ 27. The Electoral Law will ascertain 
the causes which can deprive a French citizen 
of the right to elect and to be elected.” 

The above articles are conceived in exactly 
the same spirit, as all the rest of the constitu- 
tion. ‘* All Frenchmen are electors, who en- 
joy their politieal rights’”—but ‘the electoral 
law” is to decide what Frenchmen shall not 
enjoy their political rights! 

The electoral law of March 15, 1849, 
reckoned under this category all criminals, but 
not political offenders, The electoral law of 
May 31, 1850, added not only the political 
offenders, all those who had been convicted of 
“ offending against old established opinions,” 
and against the laws regulating the press, but 


money! and extends the enactment of all 
weekly journals, magazines, periodicals, &c. 
Besides which it demands that every article be 
signed by the name of the writer, and reintro- 
duces the stamp for newspapers. Not con- 
tented with this, it imposes a stamp on the 
feuilleton roman, the mere literary pamplilet, as 
well; and enforces all this under the penalty of 
enormous fines! After the enactment of the 
last-named law, the revolutionary press dis- 
appeared altogether. It had long fought up 
against persecution: week by week, paper after 
paper and pamphlet after pamphlet, were ac- 
cused, fined, suppressed. ‘The middle-elass sat 
in the jnry-box, and they crushed the working 
man’s press, 

The climax was put on the system by the 
law of July 30, 1850, which restored the cen- 
sorship of the drama. ‘Thus freedom of opinion 
was banished from its last literary refuge. 

2. The right of association and public meeet- 
ing.—By the decrees of July 28, to August 2, 
1848, the clubs are subjected to a mass of 
police regulations, denying them almost every 
liberty. For instance, they are not allowed to 
pass resolutions in a legislative form, &c. By 
the same law, all non-politieal circles and pri- 
vate reunions are thrown entirely under the 
supervssion and caprice of the police. 

By the law of June 19-22, 1849, government 
is authorized, for the period of one year, to 
suppress all clubs and meetings of which it 
may not approve. By the law of June 6-12, 
1850, this power is granted to government for 
another year, and actuaily extended to those 
reunions and meetings relative to the election 
of Deputies, that may displeasc the government ! 
The result is that, virtually, since July, 1848, 
all clubs and public meetings have ceased, with 
the exccptiou of the Royalist and Bonapartist 
cercles. 

By the law of November 29, 1849, imprison- 
ment for a period not exceeding three months, 
and a fine to an amount not exceeding 3,000 
francs, is decreed against all working-men who 
may unite foc a rise in wages. And, by the 
same law, these working-men are subjected to 
five years’ surveillance of the police (which 
means beggary, rnin, and persecution) after 
the completion of their sentence. 


So much for the right of association and of 
public meeting. 


«$9, The right of tuition is free. The free- 
dom of tuition shall be enjoyed on the condi- 
tions fixed by law, and under the supervision 
of the state.” 

Here the old joke is repeated. ‘‘ Tuition is 
free,” but “ under the conditions fixed by law ;, 
and these are precisely the conditions that take 
away the freedom altogether. 

By the law of March 15, 1850, the whole 


system of tuition is placed under the supervision 
of the clergy. 
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it actually established domiciliary restrictions, 
by which rwo-rureps of the French people are 
incapable of voting ! 

‘That is what “ the electoral franchise, direct 
and universal,’? means in France. 

“§ 28. No paid public functionary can at 
the same time bea representative of the people. 
No representative can become the holder of a paid 
function dependent on the constitution during 
the continuance of the legislative asstmbly.’’ 

These two provisions have been limited by 
later decisions, and are, virtually, almost nul- 
lifted. 

“g 30. The elections take place by de- 
partments, at the principal place of the district, 
and by means of voting tickets.” 

“$ 31. The National Assembly is elected 
tor three years, whena new election must take 
place.” 

‘$ 32. Its session is permanent, but it is 
empowered to adjourn, and must then name a 
commission(as its representatives consisting of 25 
Deputies, andthe members of the bureau 
of the assembly. This commission is empowered 
to summon the assembly in cases of emer- 
gency.” 

§§ 33—38. Therepresentatives are re-eligible. 
They are not to be bound by any fixed instruc- 
tions, they are inviolable, and cannot be prosc- 
cuted or convicted for the opinions they may 
express in the assembly, and they receive a 
salary which they are not permitted to refuse. 

“ As to the ‘‘inviolabily of therepresentative,” 
and his “freedom of expressing his opinions,” 
the majority passed a new reglement after the 
13th of June, empowering the president of 
the National Assembly to decree the censure 
against a representative, to fine him, to de- 
prive him of his salary, and temporarily to 
expel him—thus utterly annihilating the ‘‘frec- 
dom of opinion.” Jn 1850 the assembly 
passed a law by which representatives can be 
arrested for debt even during the session of 
the house, and if they do not pay within a 
given time, forfeit their functions as repre- 
sentatives. 

Thus neither the freedom of debate nor the 
inviolability of the representative exists in 
France—but only the inviolability of the 
creditor. 

§§ 39—42. The sittings of the assembly 
shall be public. Nevertheless, the assembly 
can resolve itself into a private committee, at 
the request of the requisite number of repre- 
sentatives. To make a law valid, it must be 
voted by one more than the half of the repre- 
sentatives. Except in pressing cases no bill 
can be passed that has not been read three 
times, with an interval of five days between 
each reading. 

This-form, borrowed from the English “ con- 
stitution,’’ is not observed in France on any 
important occasions—indeed, on those on 


For instance, the electoral law of May 31 was 
passed after one reading, 
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§ § 43—44. Th eexecutive power is entrusted 
to a president. ‘The president must be a born 
Frenchman, at least 30 years of age, and must 
never have lost his qualification as a French 
citizen. 

The first president of the French republic, 
L. N. Bonaparte, had not only lost his quali- 
fication as a French citizen, had not only been 
an English special constable, but was a na- 
turalised Swiss. 

$$ 45—70. The president of the republic is 
elected for four years, and not re-eligible till 
after four years from the expiration of his 
term of office. The same restriction applies 
to his relatives to the 6th degree inelnsive. 
The election is to take place on the second 
Sunday in May. Should the president have 
been elected at any other time, his powers cease 
on the second Sunday in May, in the fourth 
year after his election, He is elected by 
secret vote, and by an absolute majority. If 
no candidate has more than half the number of 
recorded votes, but at least two million, the 
national assembly may elect the president out 
of those five candidates who have polled the 
largest number. 

The president must swear fealty to the con- 
stitution, may submit propositions to the as- 
sembly, through his ministers, can dispose 
of the army, without commanding it in person, 
is not allowed to cede any portion of the French 
territory, nor to dissolve or prorogue the as- 
sembly, neither may he suspend the authority 
of the constitution. He negotiates and ratifies 
all treaties, which, however, do not become de- 
finitively binding till sancticned by the as- 
sembly. He is not allowed to undertake any 
war without the consent of the assembly—may 
exercise the perogative of pardoning, but is 
not allowed to grant an amnesty. Those con- 
demned by the haute cour can be pardoned 
only by the nationalassembly. The president 
may postpone the promulgation of a law, and 
demand that the asscmbly deliberate thereon 
again. But such deliberation then becomes 
definitive. He appoints ambassadors and 
ministers, and may suspend, during three 
months, the mayors, departimental councils, 
national guards, etc., elected by the citizens. 
All his decrees must be countersigned by the 
ministers, with exception of the dismissal of 
the ministers themselves. The president, 
ministers,and public officersare severally answer- 
able in their own departmonts for every act of 
the government, Every act whereby the pre- 
sident may influence, delay, or prevent the 
due exercise of the functions of the assembly, 


which it might be supposed most requisite. | is an act of high treason. By such an act the 
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president is at once deprived of his authority— 
it becomes the duty of every citizen to refuse 
obedience to his mandates, and the power of 
his office devolyes forthwith on the assembly, 
the judges of the Haute Cour de Justice are to 
meet without loss of time, and to summon the 
juries to a given place, to judge the president 
and his accomplices. 

The president has the use of an official 
residence, and an annual salary of 600,000 
francs, or £24,000. [Henowreceives 2,160,000 
francs, or £86,400.| The ministers have a seat 
cx officio in the national assemhly, and may 
speak as often as they choose. The national 
assembly elects a vice-president of the repuhlic, 
out of three candidates which the president may 
name within one month after his own election. 
The vice-president takes the same oath as the 
president, must not be a relation of the presi- 
dent, takes the president's place where the latter 
is prevented from acting, and officiates as presi- 
dent of the council of state. If the presidential 
chair hccomes vacated through death, or any 
other cause, a new election is to take place 
within one month. 

Car. VI.—Tur COUNCIL oF STATE. 

§§ 71—75. The Council of State is merely 
a deliberative body, for considering the propo- 
sitions to be suhmitted by the cabinet—and 
those that may be forwarded from the assembly. 


Car, VII.—Tax INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION. 


This chapter deals with the clergy, the prin- 
eipal magistrates, the common and provincial 
councils. The only article of consequence, and 
one that is made use of to the fullest possidle 
extent, is the following : 

§ 80. The gencral councils, the cantonal 
councils, and the eommon councils, may be 
dissolved by the president with sanction of the 
council of state. 


Car. VIII.—On THE JUDICIAL POWER. 


Generally speaking, this chapter merely re- 
produces tbe enactments of tbe Emperor Napo- 
leon. The following additions are, however, 
deserving notice : 

“g 81. Justice is exercised gratuitously, in 
the name of tbe Frencb people.” 

This is so little the case, that one is not even 
beheaded for nothing ! 

$$ 91—100, treat of the Haute Cour de 
Justice, which is alone empowered to judge the 
President, before which the ministers can be 
arraigned, and all political offenders the Na- 
tional Assembly may tbink proper to send 
before tbat tribunal. 


This “ High Conrt” consists of five judges | 


that the court of Cassation, (the highest tribu- 
nal of France, elects out of its own members, 
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and of thirty-six jury-men taken from the 
general councils of the departments, by an en- 
tirely aristocratic body. The only individuals 
hitherto tried by this trihnnal, are the accused 
of May 15, 1848—(bere the names of BARBES, 
BLANQUI, and others rise up in judgment !) and 
the deputies compromised on June 13, 1849. 

By the law of August 7, 1848, all those who 
cannot read and write are erased from the jury 
list, thus disqualifying two-thirds of the adult 
population ! 


Car. 1X.—Or THE ARMED POWER. 


The entire of the old military law is left in 
existence. Tbe crimes of the soldier are not 
cognisable before the civil tribunals. The 
following paragraph illustrates the spirit of this 
constitution. 

“©§ 102, Every Frenchman is liable to mili- 
tary service, and to serve in the national guard, 
with exception of tbose cases provided by the 
law.” 

Every man having money, can absolve him- 
self from the obligation of service. 

The working classes are entirely excluded 
from the ranks of the national guard, by the 
law now under consideration, the second reading 
of which has been already carried! Moreover 
tke President has the right to suspend for one 
year tbe national guards of every parisb—and, 
actually, throughout half France, the national 
gnard has been dissolved! 


Cap, X.—SPECIAL ENACTMENTS. 


«g 110. The, National Assembly confides 
the Constitution to the vigilance and patriotism 
of the entire people "—and confides tbe “ vigi- 
lant °’ and “ patriotic” to the tender mercies of 
the Haute Cour!—Junz 13! 


Car. XI.—ON THE REVISION OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTION, 


“8 111. Should the Assembly, at the close 
of its session, express a desire for a total or 
partial cbange in the Constitution, the revision 
shall be proceeded with in the following man- 
ner:—The wish expressed by tbe Assembly 
cannot become law till after three successive 
debates, wbich must take place after the interval 
of one month between each, and can be carried 
only by three-fourths of the votes, those voting 
being not less than 500 in number. The as- 
sembly called for the purpose of the revision 
is elected for only three months, ;and must 
not, except in very pressing cases, entertain 
any other question, 


Such is the “ Constitution of the French Re- 
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public,” and such is the manner in which it} him. But this is not all: the book is placed 


has been used, The reader will at once see 
that from beginning to end it is a mass of fine 
words, hiding a most treacherous design. From 
its very wording, it is rendered impossible to 
violate it, for every one of its provisions con- 
tains its own antithesis—utterly nullifies itself. 
For instance:—“the vote is direct and univer- 
sal,”—* excepting those cases which the law 
shall determine.” 

Therefore it cannot be said that the law of 
May 31, 1850 (disfranchising two-thirds of the 
people, ) at all violates the Constitution. 

The Constitution constantly repeats the for- 
mula, that the regulation and limitation of the 
rights and liberties of the people, (e. g., the 
right of association, of the Franchise, the Free- 
dom of the Press, of Tuition, etc.,) shall be de- 
termined by a subsequent ORGANIC Law,—and 
these “ organic laws,” “determine” the pro- 
mised freedom by destroying it. This trick of 
granting full liberty, of laying down the finest 
principles, and leaving their application, the 
details, to be-decided by subsequent laws,’’ the 
Austrian and Prussian middle-classes, have bor- 
rowed from their French prototypes, the same 
thing had been done in the French Constitu- 
tion of 18380—and in those previously enacted. 

People! Make up your minds as to DETAILS, 
as well as to principles, before you come to 
power. ‘Therefore the struggle was fought in 
the English convention on this very point! 

The only clauses in the whole constitution 
that are positive and definite, are those on the 
election of the President (§ 45,) and the Revi- 
sion of the Constitution, (§111,). These are 
the only provisions that oan be violated, for 
they are the only ones that do not carry their 
own contradiction with them: 

They were aimed by the Constituent assem- 
bly of 1848, directly against Bonaparte— 
whose intrigues for the Presidential office 
alarmed the deputies. 

The eternal contradictions of this Constitu- 
tion of Humbug, show plainly cnough, that 
the middle-class can be democratic in words, 
but will not be so in deeds—they will recognise 
the truth of a principle, but never carry it into 
practice —and the real “Constitution” of 
France is to be found, not in the Charter we 
have recorded, but in the ORGANIC Laws enacted 
on its basis, an outline of which we have given 
to the reader. The principles were there—the 
details were left to the future, and in those de- 
tails a shameless tyranny was re-enacted ! 

The excess of despotism reached in France 
will be apparent by the following regulations 
as to working men. 

‘Every working man is supplied with a book 
by the police—the first page of which contains 
his name, age, birthplace, trade or calling, and 
a description of his person. He is therein 
obliged to enter the name of the master for} 
whom he works, and the reasons why he leaves | 


in the master’s hands, and deposited by him in 
the bureau of the police with the character of 
the man by the master. When a workman 
leaves his employment, he must go and fetch 
this book from the police office; and is not 
allowed to obtain another situation without 
producing it. Thus the workman’s bread is 
utterly dependent on the police. But this 
again, is not all: this book serves the purpose 
of a passport. If he is obnoxious, the police 
write “ bon pour retourner chez lui’ in it, and 
the workman is obliged to return to his parish ! 
No comment is needed on this terrific revela- 
tion! Let the reader picture to himself its full 
working, and trace it to its actual consequences. 
No serfdom of the feudal ages—no pariahdom 
of India has its parrallel What wonder if 
the French people pant for the hour of insur- 
rection. What wonder if their indignation 
take the aspect of a storm. They were mer- 
ciful in 1830, they were merciful in 1848 ; but 
since then their liberty has been trafficked 
away, their blood has been shed in torrents, 
every prison in France is crowded with life-long 
captives,—15,000 were transported in one mass 
and the dreadful despotism we have described 
rests on them now. What wonder that the 
middle-class should fear the people, and that 
they should strain their last nerve to keep the 
hour of retribution in abeyance, Bat they 
are divided among themselves. They have 
too many conflicting ambitions, and foremost 
on the cards stands 


THE GAME OF NAPOLEON. 


The question now is, shall the presidential 
powers be prolonged, and shall the constiution 
be revised. Napoleon cannot be re-elected, 
without an open breach of the constitution 
for Istly, he cannot be re-elected until after a 
period of four years from the expiration of his 
term of office; and, Qndly, the constitution 
cannot be revised except by a majority of two- 
thirds. Such a majority in favour of that 
qnestion does not exist, therefore, a constitu- 
tional re-election is not possible. 

The only alternative for Bonaparte is, there- 
fore, to defy the constitution, take up arma, 
and fight it out, or a legitimate surrender of 
his functions at the time prescribed. In the 
latter case Cavaignac will become Pregident, 
and the REPUBLIC of the MIDDLE-CLASS will be 
perfected. In the former the issues are more 
complicated. 

The game of Napoleon, therefore, now is, to 
work on the discontent of the people, The 
middle-class are the enemies of Napoleon,—the 
people know it,and there i one bond of sym- 
pathy between them. He, however, shares the 
odium of oppression jointly with the middle- 
class; if he can cast it off his shoulders entirely 
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on theirs, one great obstacle will have been re- 
moved, 

This he is endeavouring to do—as proved 
by his recent speech at Dijon, where he says: 
“ Every bad law has been enacted by the assem- 
bly, every good law that I proposed has been 
rejected or mutilated by that body. They 
have thwarted me in every attempt to better 
your condition, and raised obstacles against 
improvement where none existed.” 

Thus he is endeavouring to guide the light- 
ning, from his own head on to that of the as- 
sembly. Meanwhile, the army are_more with 
him than with the latter body,—and such is 
the misery of the people that almost any 
change would be for the better in the estima- 
tion of the mauy, while the enlightened are 
but the minority. 

Therefore, supposing the middle-class to 
risk the struggle under Cayaignae, on finding 
Bonaparte determined, the people would cer- 
tainly fight against them—and Bonaparte 
would be fighting with the people. Com- 
bined, they would prove too strong for the as- 


sembly, But then would come the critical 
time; the assembly finding that the people 
were about to conquer, would prefer the lesser 
of two evils. They would prefer an Empire 
or a Dictatorship of Napoleon, to a Democratic 
and Social Republic, and would,{therefore, come 
to terms with the President. The latter dread- 
ing, as much as they, the democratic power, 
would accept their aid. The army, or a portion 
of it at least, would have become still more 
attached to Napoleon by the excitement, peril, 
and “glory” of strife; and the struggle 
would then assume a new aspect, that of the 
army and the bourgeoisie against the People. 
The issue depends on the courage, sense, and 
union of the latter. The game of Napoleon, is, 
first to play off the People against the middle- 
class. Then to play off the middle-class 
against the people and to use the army against 
them both. 

The future is pregnant with great events, 
and the present of France is one of the most 
interesting studies history affords. 


THE SEA SHELL ON THE DESERT.* 


Mournful murmurer—whence thy music? 
Singing chimes of distant seas ! 
Constant harper !-—bard in exile, 
Comme ! translate thy rhapsodies ! 


“Oh! ’mid waters green I listed, 
Billows sing and oceans roar— 

And the flowing in the deepness, 
And the thunder on the shore! 


“ For in far back generations, 
Here the tides majestic ran, 
Till the cycles of creations 
Dried them to a burning span. 


And those boundless waters spurned me, 
With their strong tempestuous hand— 

Great, and huge, and aA they cast me 
Into exile on the strand. 


But the sea that bore me, perished 
With its million mighty waves ; 

Sleeps the music that it cherished, 
In their lone and arid graves ! 


Mountains lofty shake their heather 
Where the depths of water flowed, 

And where coral paths were shining, 
Winds the dry and dusty road. 


But the memory of those oceans, 
And the grandeur of their tonc, 

I, the bard that they rejected, 
Cherish and record lene’ 


*Ifa sea shell is placed near the ear, the murmur 
as of waters is always heard within it: itis a phe- 


| nomenon dependent on its peculiar form. 


Stee eeneen 


THE TREES, 


A young tree from the Apennine 
Was taken far away, 

And planted in a northern clime 
Beneath a colder day. 


Far severed from its parent stem, 
That now deserted grew, 

A sun created southern gemm, 
A child of fire and dew ! 


The quick years rung their starry chime 
The seasons fleeting sped, 


The lone child graced its northern clime, 
The southern tree lay dead, 


But oft, ateve, the autumn wind 
The living branches plays, 

Fresh whispering from that sunny grave 
Its melancholy. lays. 


Oh ! how the branches wave and stir! 
Oh ! how the sero leaves fal] ! 

Cease ! cease! most mournful messenger, 
Thus time disseyers all. 
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LETTER Iv. 


(Concluded from 


providing reproductive employment, at a cer- | 
tain scale of remuneration (either in the shape 
of wages, or of self-supporting industry), it 
would prevent capricious and injurious reduc- 
tions of wages, and all the expense and misery 
of strikes. When the master proposed a 
reduction, the working man (no longer obliged 
to submit, by having no alternative,) would be 
enabled to say: ‘No! I can get more than 
that, under the Poor Law; I am enabled to 
refuse your terms; I have a resource left; I 
am your slave no longer; the state supports its 
children; I need not be a mere machine under 
you, nor an unwilling idler on the other hand ; 
the state finds the means of reproductive and 
remunerating work to those who demand it. 
If you will give me more than I can get from 
the state, I'l] work for you; but if you offer 
less, good bye to you, the times have altered !” 

Thus it is in the power of a good Poor Law 
to do that which no direct, prohibitive, and 
restrictive law has been able to effect—to fix 
a minimum, below which it would be impossible 
for wages to fall. 

The necessity for the abrogation of the 
workhouse-system, with its overgorged officials, 
its costly fortresses, its extravagance and 
waste, concomitant with its penuriousness and 
starvation for those to be relieved, is too ob- 
vious to needa comment. It need only be said, 
in the words of the Programme, that, wherever 
possible, the poor should be located on the 
land, due regard being had, of course, to 
their previous avocations, and the state of 
trade in their respective branches. 

The third clause is important. It says: 
‘The unemployed should be supported by the 
state,. not by the parish, and the cost be de- 
frayed out of the national revenue.” 

It is important, in view of the coming na- 
tionalisation of the land. The poor-lands, 
ehurch-lands, &c., alluded to in Section 1, 
would be a fertile field for their location, and 
by means of reclaiming these masses of the 
people from individual slavery and charity to 
the broad arenaof national support, the system 
of nationalisation would be permanently and 
firmly founded, It is important also, inasmuch 
as it would prevent that horrid system of the 
extradition of the poor, from parish to parish— 
that hunting of the poor down and driving 
them off, for which there would no longer be 
any object, if the burden were cqually diffused 
by general taxation. 

“ Where the state cannot find work for the 
unemployed, it is bound to support them until 
labour is provided.” 


page 120, No, 6.) 


The last clause, that ‘‘ The aged and infirm 
should besupported in their own homes, in the 
houses of their relatives, or in special buildings 
erected by government, at the option of the re- 
cipients,’’ is requisite, because, by affording 
the recipient of relief the option of a dwelling 
beyond the pale of his family, it removes him 
from the scourge of that domestic tyranny, 
often more bitter to the aged and infirm than 
the oppression of the alien and the stranger, 


In laying the? foundation of the physical 
well-being of the people, a government ought 
not to neglect its mental cultivation. 

The third section of the Programme thus 
treats of EDUCATION : 

“ As every man has aright to the means of 
physical life, so he has to the means of mental 
activity. It is as unjust to withhold aliment 
from the mind as it is to deny food to the body. 
Education should, therefore, be national, uni- 
versal, gratuitous, and, to a certain extent, 
compulsory. 

“ It is, therefore, recommended— 

“ 1st. That schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties, supported by the state, be gratuitously 
open to every citizen, and that it be compul- 
sory with all parents to have their children 
educated in the common branches of learning.” 

An objection has been taken to the word 
“compulsory.’’ The Press says: we are making 
everything free, but want to make education 
enslaved. We answer : education is a neces- 
sary coucomitant of freedom ; unless you keep 
a people enlightened, they will fall back into 
slavery. Freedom conquers education, but 
education maintains freedom ; and instead of 
its being tyrannical to compel parents to have 
their children educated in the common branches 
of learning (such education being gratuitous, ) 
it is a defence of the child against the selfish- 
ness, viccs, and tyranny of the parent. Now 
the parent forces the child to premature and 
all-engrossing toil, in order to swell the family 
pittance, The law proposed would prevent 
this. It may be urged: ‘but under your 
system all would be so prosperous, that there 
would be no need for such conduct on the part 
of parents, for you would eradicate poverty.” 
True ; but we do not profess to eradicate selfish- 
ness; and the avarice or idleness of the parent, 
even when in comfortable circumstances, might 
induce him to force his child to labour, 
to the neglect of his education, and the ruin 
of his health. This is not an aggressive, but 
a protective law; it is no more despotic than 
a law against thieving, murder, or drunken- 
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ness. It is a law against IGNORANCE; and i 
norance is a danger to society as great as theft, 
murder, or debauchery; for from ignorance 
springs every sin of which mankind is guilty. 
If property has a right to be defended against 
thefts, then knowledge has a right to be de- 
fended against ignorance. Prevention is better 
than cure, —and therefore the compulsory edu- 
cation in the common branches of learning. 

“ Education in its higher branches should 
be equally gratuitous, but optional.’’ At pre- 
sent education is a monopoly of the rich. To 
have a good education (without even alluding 
to a University education) costs some hundred 
pounds. It is out of the reach of the poor, — 
and the rich actually taunt the people with 
ignorance, when they withhold from them 
the means of learning. Nay! the very 
endowments (like Christ’s School, and many 
others) that have been expressly made for the 
education of the children of the poor, have becn 
diverted entirely from their legitimate purpose, 
and it is the cbildren of the middle-class—not 
of the poor—who receivecheap education there. 
The MONOPOLY oF EDUCATION must be broken 
down. i 

It is the last clause of this section, however, 
which has principally evoked the censure of 
tho Times. The clause runs as follows :— 

“That industrial schools be established, in 
which the young may be taught the various 
trades and professions, thus gradually super- 
seding the system of apprenticeship.” 

The Times has contrasted this with the last 
clause of section 1v., providing— 

“That a credit-fund be opened by the state, 
for the purpose of advancing money, on certain 
conditions, to bodies of working-men, desirous of 
associating together forjindustrial purposes’ ’— 
And the Times says these clauses are a direct 
contradiction to each other. The reader has 
the two clauses before him; and I am at an 
utter loss to conceive where one atom of 
contradiction can be found, 

Let us analyse the first. It is not sufficient 
to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
geography and history,—but youth should 
be taught the means of earning a livelibood as 
well; he should be taught some trade or avo- 
cation, of his own free choice. Without this, 
you are only giving him knowledge enough to 
understand the existing state of society, but 
just stop short of giving the knowledge neces- 
sary to become a useful member of that society. 
This training in industrial callings would, it is 
said, ‘gradually supersede the system of ap- 
prenticeship.” The system of apprenticeship 
is one of the great curses of modern industry. 
It establishes a privileged class among the 
working classes themselves, an aristocracy of 
labour—of those who have a little more money, 
patronage, and connection than the rest,—and 
the aristocratie apprentice looks down with 
contempt upon the ‘‘common journeyman.” 
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It renders a large portion of the people {de- 
pendent on the middle-class, and binds one 
person as a slave to the other for a period, of 
several years, All this is utterly subversive 
of independence, and fosters that old spirit of 
servility which is the chief blemish in the 
character of the English working-man. The 
abrogation of the system of apprenticeship 
(dear as I am aware it is to the perfumed me- 
chanic of the Athenzeums) is a necessary pre- 
cursor of social emancipation. Of what use is it 
to say to the working-man, “You have a right 
to work,’’ if you do not give him the know- 
ledge necessary for that work ?7—and of what 
avail is it to tell him—‘ you shall be free from 
middle-class oppression,”’ if that knowledge can 
be purchased only with money, or obtained only 
by the favour of the middle-class? Then down 
with that blot on our social ’scutcheon—the 
vile system of apprenticeship! Of what service 
is it to offer a “credit-fund” to the working- 
man if you do not offer him a fund of know- 
ledge at the same time? Therefore, instead 
of contradicting cach other, as the Times 
averred, the one clause is the indispensable cor- 
relative of the other. 

Let it not be objected, that, education even in 
its higher branches, being gratuitous, every 
working man would choose one of the learned 
professions—and thus overglut the professional 
market, and restrict the mechanical market. 
This would correct itself—men would seek an 
employment in which they could obtain a 
living—and none would employ a professional 
man who was not skilled in his profession. 

The sections concerning the Church, Army, 
and militia, now alone remain to be considered. 

It is amusing enough that these very papers 
that attack the compulsory clause in the edu- 
cation-section, are upholders of a State-estab- 
lished church. Now what is the church sup- 
posed to be paid for? For educating the 
people, especially in religion. Well, it is com- 
pulsory to pay the church—and the Times is 
one of the upholders of that compulsion! If, 
therefore, it is right to compel a man to pay 
for the education of others, in a way contrary 
to his own principles, surely it cannot be less 
right to compel a man to have his child edu- 
cated for nothing in the common rudiments of 
instruction and industry, where no sectarian 
or other difference of opinion can possibly exist! 

As this review of the Chartist Programme 
would be incomplete, without insertion of the 
different sections, I add those on the church 
and army. ‘They will probably be known to 
most of my readers—but as some read these 
pages who never see a democratic paper, or 
read a copy of the programme, it is advisable 
that they should have no part of that document 
omitted. 

The second section says: 

“ Religion should be free; as spiritual, it 
ought not to be subject to temporal control. 
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“ Therefore the Convention recommend— 

“Ist. Complete separation between church 
and state, 

2nd. All church temporalities to be declared 
national property, except such individual en- 
dowments as have been voluntarily and legally 
made, 

“ All ecclesiastical buildings, of which it can 
be clearly shewn that their cost was defrayed 
from national funds, to belong to the state. 
The persuasion now using these edifices to 
continue in the enjoyment of them on equitable 
conditions, 

“ 3rd. Tithes 
abolished. 

‘< 4th. The state not to interfere with the 
internal polity of any church, All ecclesiastics 
to be appointed in any way their respective 
congregations think fit, and to be paid volun- 
tarily by the congregations that employ their 
services. 

5th. Ecclesiastical licences for purposes of 
education to be unnecessary.” 

The section on the army commences thus— 

“ Standing armies are contrary to the prin- 
ciples of democracy, and dangerous to the liber- 
ties of the people. At the same time, the Con- 
vention acknowledges the expediency of a stand- 
ing force being maintained, until suitable 
changes in our colonies and at home shall have 
rendered its continuance no longer requisite.’’ 

Standing armies are not only contrary to 
the principles of democracy, but to the laws of 
England also. It is therefore that the form 
is gone through every year in parliament, of 
revoting the continuance of the army for the 
current year. But the continuance of such a 
force for a time, even under a democratic 
government, is obviously requisite. It may be 
said, why do we want armies for our colonies ? 
We don’t want to tyrannise over them—and 
they would be better free. Granted. But 
they want a standing force at the present time 
to enable them to remain free, even supposing 
that we had given them equal laws. They 
have been allowed to grow up unaccustomed to 
the use of arms—without military training or 
organisation. 

Tf every British soldier were withdrawn at 
once, they would bein the same plight in 
which the ancient Britons were, when the 
Romans withdrew from their island—left the 
defenceless prey of foreign tyrants. Russia, or 
France, Kaftfirs, or Malays would deluge them 
with blood, and sink them under slavery. Again, 
to look at home: that would be an insane demo- 
cratic government, that would attempt at once, 
on coming to power, to disband the army. There 
` would be 150,000 men, unfitted for any other 
employment, cast adrift upon the world. 
Meanwhile the discomfited aristocrats, priests, 
and usurers would be so many secret rebels, 
casting about for means to subvert the govern- 
ment and re-establish their despotism. Here 


and church rates to be 
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would be the leverage for them: 150,000 drilled, 
disciplined, and discontented men, No! the 
army must be maintained for a while attached 
to the government, and gradually, to their 
own advantage, with their own consent, which 
could not fail to be given to a beneficial 
change, be drafted band by band among the 
people, rising into the ranks of useful and 
contented citizens, 

The following are the immediate changes 
proposed in the constitution of the army: 

“1, That no enlistment be binding, unless 
renewed before a magistrate, by the party en- 
listing, after the expiration ofa period of one 
week.” 

A most necessary law. Now, in a fit of 
drunkenness or desperation, a man enlists and 
dooms himself for lite, 

One week’s period for reflection should be 
given—-and then the enlistment might be re- 
newed before a magistrate, who should see that 
the party was perfectly sober at the time. How 
many ruined homes and broken hearts might 
be avoided thus ! 

“2. That the soldier have aright to a free 
discharge at the end of four years,” 

“ Four’’ years are specified in reference to 
our furthest colonies:—supposing a year em- 
ployed in the voyage there and back—three 
years would be left for service—a period re- 
quisite, supposing any active operations going on. 

«3. That the soldier be no longer confined 
in barracks, since the isolation of troops 
estranges them from citizens, renders them 
unfit for the duties of domestic life, demoralises 
them, and is unnecessary for discipline, as 
proved by such discipline not being impaired 
when troops are quartered on the inhabitants, 
which is frequently the case, both in peace and 
war. 

“4, That troops, quartered on the inhabi- 
tants be paid for as lodgers, and that none be 
compelled to receive them. 

“5. That promotion take place from the 
ranks, by military gradation, and that none be 
promoted before at least one year’s service in 
the ranks. 

“6. That promotion by purchase be abolished. 

«7. That the use of the lash be abolished. 

“8. That courts martial consist, in all cases 
of officers and privates in like proportion. 


X.—TuHE Navy. 


“To be regulated by analogous laws.” 

The soldier is told he can now rise from the 
ranks, and sometimes, though very rarely, a 
favourite is raised to a commission—by way of 
making good the assertion, and blinding the 
mass. But what chance has the private in the 
race? In the first place promotion is purchased. 
Can the poor do this? In the second place, the 
* gentleman ” enters as an officer, at once! He 
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is a hundred miles ahead in the race—there are 
only a very limited number of vacancies to fill 
up. What chance has tbe private? He is 
insulted as well as oppressed! But if promo- 
tion took place by gradation, from the ranks— 
where would tben, be the unfledged lordlings, 
and the usurers’ sons? Again—-why should 
not the laws be equal, inthe army? The lash 
should be abolisbed altogether—-but wby, now 
it is in existence, should not tbe officer be 
lashed as well as the private? Let Mr. 
Hardwicke answer that. Tbe enormities of our 
military system—the degradations to which the 
soldier, and the soldier’s wife are subjected, will 
perhaps, form the theme of a special paper—my 
business bere is merely witb tbe clauses of the 
Programme as tbey stand. 

But, when a standing army has ceased to 
exist—an army would be needed notwithstand- 
ing; that army should be the people. 

“ As it is the right of every individual to 
bear arms, so it is bis duty to know how to use 
them; as every citizen ought to receive a 
benefit at the hands of the state, so he ought 
to be prepared to defend it; and as liberty is 
not safe, where an unarmed and undisciplined 
people stands in presence of an armed and 
disciplined class; it is therefore requisite that 
every male, over fifteen years of age, should be 
afforded the opportunity of military training.” 

It has always been the trick of tyrants, 
from the time of the Philistines, to that of Pope 
Pius IX., to disarm the people. Without arms no 
people will be safe, till tbe millennium. Stand- 


ing armies may be expedient for aggression— 
they are injurious for defence. Aggressive 
Wars we do not seek to wage—tberefore we 
need no standing force. But such a force is, 
T{repeat, injurious for the purpose of defence. 
Why? Because, where a people is accustomed 
to rely on a standing army for the defence of a 
country, it neglects its own arms, discipline and 
training,— it becomes weak, unmartial, and 
effeminate. Let that standing force be beaten 
by an invader—and there is nothing more to 
oppose him. That is the reason why a country 
has so often been conquered by one single vic- 
tory. But let the millions be armed and 
trained, such a thing as a successful invasion is 
impossible. If one battle is gained by the in- 
vader, he has a fresh battle to fight before 
every town—a fresh army to face on every 
plain or highland—and he must be annihilated 
before long. The defence of a country should 
be in the people’s hands. With this clause the 
programme concludes—tbe objections of the 
press have been considered. * 
ERNEST JONES. 


* Though not embraced in the Programme, the 
following resolution was passed by the Convention, 
and will form the subject of a future article, showing 
the three-fold hearings of the question : religious, 
moral and political, and illustrated with applicable 
anecdotes froni the classic, feudal, and commercial 


ages. 
‘CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
“ Thatin the opinion of the Convention that part of 
the criminal code inflicting death punishment on our 


| fellow creatures, is a disgrace to a civilized commu- 


nity, and ought to he erased from the statute hook.” 


OUR COLONIES. 


THEIR CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCE, AND EMIGRANTS. 
Emieration involves many serious questions. 
It is held up as a remedy for our social ills, It 
is looked on as tbe safety valve for our redun- 
dant population. Emigration must be con- 
sidered in a two-fold aspect: what are its effects 


on those who are left behind? what are its effects 


on those who emigrate ? 
There is but one case in which emigration 


can be necessary: where the soil of a country 
produces too little food to support its popula- 
tion, and when tbe mechanical industry of a 
people fails to procure a supply for that defi- 


ciency in exchange for its manufactures. 


In all other cases emigration is unnecessary, 
It is injurious in the 
case of a country, where the population is not 
too large, but where the supply of food is in- 
suficient, owing to an inadequate amount of 
It is, 


and, in most, injurious. 


labour-power being applied to the soil, 
therefore, injurious in our own case. * 


*For a proof of the resources of the British soil of 
its adequacy to support twice the present population, 
of its gross monopoly, and of its culpable neglect, 
No, 6, of the Notes to the 


the reader is referred to 
People,” arccle, * Our Land,” 


What does emigration profess to do? It is to 
take away the surplus bands, so that poor’sfrate 
and taxation may be relieved, and wages rise. 
It is to take away tbe surplus mouths, so that 
there may be food enough for those that re- 
main behind. Now, for emigration to be pro- 
ceeded with on a scale sufficiently large, to re- 
lieve the labour market of its competitive sur- 
plus, it cau be done only on one of two plans: 
either by government, or by individual enter- 
prise. If government is to do it, a tax so 
enormous must be levied for the purpose, as 
would break tbe back of the middle-class, and 
create more paupers than it professed to relieve. 
But, if it is to be done by individual enter- 
prise, then it cannot be the poor who emigrate. 
Those cannot emigrate who cannot pay their 
passage tout ! It is tbose wbo still possess 
something worth saving from tbe general 
wreck, who emigrate. It is the so-called bone, 
marrow, and sinew of the country, it is the 
small floating capital tbat emigrates—it is 
those who have still something left, flying 
away from the responsibility of supporting 
those who have nothing at all, It is those who 
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still help us to bear the burden, who go away,} “ seasoned,” so to speak, or when the ** prairie” 


and leave the burden behind them just as 
heavy ag it was before, but with diminished 
shoulders to bear it. ‘The mouths are to be 
taken away.” Alas! where the mouths go, 
the hands go too—and precisely the most useful 
hands of the country: the small farmer and 
the less ruined labourer. * And one pair of 
hands can always produce food enough for 
more than one mouth; therefore emigration is 
always an injury in a country, the agricultural 
resources of which are still to a great extent 
undeveloped, as in ours. The producing class 
are diminished, the consuming but non-pro- 
ducing class are left undiminished ; and by 
taking away a portion also of those who buy 
produce, it further reacts by diminishing the 
stimulus to production, It takes away cus- 
tomers from the middle-class—but leaves the 
pauper drain as heavy as before. It leaves the 
shop standing, naked, and desolate between the 
Scylla and Charybdis of the rich idler who 
spends his fortune in the few centres of luxury 
and fashion, and the beggared working 
man, who is clamouring for food and shelter, 

Behold the fruit of emigration as exemplified 
before our eyes in our own country! There has 
been emigration and to an enormous extent 
from the agricultural counties to the manufac- 
turing districts, Yet, though poorsrate has not 
been national, but local, are the agricultural 
districts relieved by the loss of population ? on 
the contrary: they have become poorer! Food 
is wealth. Labour-power applied to land pro- 
duces food. Diminish tue Land and you 
diminish the supply of food—but diminish 
the labour-power, and you diminish the supply 
‘of food as well. Population,(labour-power, ) is 
as great a blessing to a country, as great a 
source of wealth, as is the soil. Let the 
land run to waste, or let your labour-power 
run to wreck (by idleness or non-productive 
toil,) and you inflict an exactly equivalent in- 
injury. 

Having premised thus much to show the 
evil effects of emigration on those left behind 
in a country, like ours, with vast, but yet 
greatly neglected resources,—we proceed to 
follow those who emigrate and to illustrate its 
results for them. This, of course, can be done 
only by entering into the details of each colo- 
nial settlement. And this itis proposed to do. 
But, initially, it may be remarked, that it is 
with the emigrant as with the tradesman who 
settles in a new neighbourhood—the first 
swarms fail’and perish ; but, through their very 
failures create a custom for those who may suc- 
ceed them, when the neighbourhood has been 


*How forcibly the Times in its Irish article, on 
the 19th of August last, in the height of the emigra- 
tion-tide exemplifies this, when it says, :—“‘if the pre- 
sent extent and class of emigration continues much 
longer, there will be but two classes LANDLORD and 
LABOURER,”? 


has been cleared. 

Emigration answers a twofold purpose for a 
bad government: it creates transmarine berths 
for its hangers on, and it clears away the most 
active, and, therefore, the most dangerous and 
discontented spirits. It is these that in turbu- 
lent times government always encourages to 
emigrate, and a system of duplicity and false- 
hood is had recourse to, to induce its dupes to 
go resulting in consequences as fearful as 
those we annually behold verified in some of 
our leading colonies. 

The entire system of colonial government is 
an error. Some nations think, if they were to 
lose their colonies, those colonies being great 
and flourishing, they would lose some tangible 
advantage. Nothing of the sort. Every ad- 
vantage derived from a colony would be de- 
rived from a free state—be it commercial or 
otherwise—and the disadvantages, the expense, 
risk, anxiety and responsibility attaching to 
colonial and distant dependencies, would be 
removed. England would derive more bene- 
fit from a free state of Hindostan, a free Re- 
public of Australia, than she does from abject, 
crouching, or rebelling natiors —and she 
would no longer stand before the world asa 
sanctimonious murderess, painting the profaned 
cross with the blood of every nation she is 
strong enough to massacre. In the course of 
these papers the author will have occasion to 
reveal some of that “ mystery of iniquity ” 
which cries aloud to heaven from every part of 
earth, and to tear that mask of hypocrisy aside, 
that would veil its deep died criminality, under 
the names of honour, interest, and religion. 

The morality and character of our colonial 
rule cannot be better exemplified than in the 
words of Lord Chancellor Erskine, who in his 
defence of Stockdale * in a burst of eloquence, 
considered, and justly, one of the finest in the 
English language gives the following analysis 
of the system :—“ If your dependencies have 
been secured, and their interests promoted, I 
am driven, in the defence of my client, to ‘re- 
remark that it is mad and preposterous to bring 
to the standard of justice and humanity the ex 
ercise of a dominion founded upon violence and 
terror, It may and must be true that Mr. 
Hastings has repeatedly offended against the 
rights and privileges of Asiatic government, if 
he was the faithful deputy of a power which 
could not maintain itself for an hour without 
trampling on both;—he may and must have 
offended against the laws of God and nature, 
if he was the faithful viceroy of an empire 
wrested in blood from the people to whoin God 
and nature had given it;—he may and must 
have preserved the unjust dominion over 
timorous and abject nations, by a terrifying, 
overbearing, insulting superiority, if he were 
the faithful administrator of your govern- 
ment, which, having no. root in consent or 
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affection, no foundation in similarity of inter- 
ests, nor support from any one principle that 
cements men together in society, could only be 
upheld by alternate stratagem and force. ‘The 
unhappy people of India, fceble and effemi- 
nate as they are from the softness of their 
climate, and subdued and broken as thoy 
have been by the kuavery and strength of 
civilization, still occasionally start up in all 
the vigour and intelligence of iusulted nature: 
—to be governed at all, they must be governed 
with a rod of iron; her empire in the East 
would have been long since lost to Great 
Britain, if civil and military prowess had not 
united thew efforts to support an authority, 
which Heaven never gave, by means whieh it 
can never sanction. 

“Gentlemen, I think I can observe that 
you are touched with this way of consideriug 
the subject ; and I can account for it. Ihave 
not becn considering it through the cold 
me:liam of books, but have been speaking of 
man and his nature, and of human dominion, 
from what I have seeu of them myself, 
amongst reluctant nations submitting to our 
authority. I kuow what they feel, aud how 
such feelings can alone be suppressed. I have 
heard them in my youth from a naked savage, 
in the indignant character of a prince sur- 
rounded by his subjects, addressing the 
governor of a British colony, holdiug a bundle 
of sticks as the notes of his unlettered elo- 
quence. ‘Who is it,’ said the jealous ruler 
over the desert encroached upon by the rest- 
less foot of English adventurers, ‘who is it 
that causes this river to rise in the high 
mountains, and to empty itself iuto the 
ocean? Who is it that causes to blow the 
loud winds of winter, and that calms them 
again iu the summer ? Who is it that rears 
up the shades of the lofty forest, aud blasts 
them with the quick lightning at his pleasure? 
The same being who gave to you a country 
on the other side of the waters, and gave ours 
to us; and by this title we will defend it,’ 
said the warrior, throwing down his tomahawk 
upon the ground, aud raising the war sound 
of his nation. ‘these arc the feelings of sub- 
jugated man all round the globe; and, depeud 
upon it, nothing but fear will control, where 
it is vain to look for affectiou. 

“These reflections are the ouly antidotes 
to those anathemas of super-human eloquence 
which have latcly shaken these walls which 
surround us; but which it unaccountably 
falls to my province, whether I will or no, a 
little to stem the torrent of, by reminding 
you that you have a mighty sway in Asia 
which cannot be maintained by the finer sym- 
pathics of lifc, or the practice of its charities 
or affections. What will they do for you, 
when surrounded by two huudred thousand 
men, with artillery, cavalry, and elephants, 
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calling upon you for the dominions you have 
robbed them off? Justice may, no doubt, in 
such a case, forbid the levying of a fine to 
pay a revolting soldiery ;—a treaty may stand 
in the way of encreasing a tribute to keep up 
the very existence of the government; and 
delicacy for women may forbid all entrance 
into a Zenana for money, whatever may be 
the necessity for taking it. All these things 
must ever be occurring. But under the pres- 
sure of such constant difficulties, so dauger- 
ous to national honor, it might be better, 
perhaps, to think of effectually securing it 
altogether, by recalling our troops and our 
merchants, and abandoning our Asiatic em- 
pire. Until this be done, neither religion 
nor philosophy can be pressed very far into 
the aid of reformation and punishment. If 
England, from a lust of ambition and domi- 
nion, will iusist on maintaining despotic rule 
over distant and hostile nations, beyond all 
comparison more numerous and extended 
than herself, and gives commission to her 
viceroys to govern:them, with no other in- 
structions than to preserve them, and to 
secure permanently their revenues, with what 
colour or consistency of reason, can she place 
herself in the moral chair, and affect to be 
shocked at the execution of her own orders, 
—adverting to the exact measure of wicked- 
ness and injustice necessary to their execu- 
tion, and complaining only of the excess as 
the immorality ;—considering her authority 
as a dispensatiou for breaking the commands 
of God, and the breach of them as only pun- 
ishable when contrary to the ordinances of 
man ? 

“Such a procceding, gentlemen, begets 
serious reflections. It would be, perhaps, 
better for the masters and servants of all 
such governments to join in supplication that 
the Great Author of violated humanity may 
not confound them together in one common 
judgment.” 

Such is the opinion of the highest law- 
officer of England, and the most distinguish- 
ed of its Chaucellors on our colonial rule. 

We now proceed to analyse that rule itself 
—and to follow the emigrant to his abiding- 
place. The first importaut colony that meets 
our vicw is that comprised in our South 
African posscssions, The ensuing number 
will therefore treat of— 


THE CAPE, 


Its History, Climate, Soil, and Produce, with 
the actual coudition aud future prospects of 
its population, both aboriginal and immi- 
grant. 


_ Stockdale had published in 1798 a pamphlet 
written by the Rev, W, Logan, a Scottish clergyman, 
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in defence of Warren Hastings, the impeached 
governor of India. The accusation was that the 
governor-general had been guilty of enormous cru- 
elties, bloodshed, tyranny, and rapine. The defence 
set up in the pamphlet, and by Lord Erskine, was, 
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that Hastings had mercly acted up to the instructions 
given him by government, which were, to secure the 
Indian dependencies, and drain them of treasure at 
any cost to the Indian people, and by every means 
that craft and force could compass, 


THE HISTORY 


OF FLORENCE. 


(Continued from page 120, No. 6.) 


A cuance had been gradually taking place in 
the world; mighty masses had been forming on 
every side of Italy, all alike menacing and 
hostile. 

Louis XI. had completed the subjugation of 
the great dukes and peers of France, and left 
to his young son and successor, Charles VIII., 
a kingdom, founded on crime and violence, 
but obedient, rich, and brilliant, in which 
every man was a soldier, and of which the 
expansive force threatened destruction to its 
neighbours, 

The different monarchies of Spain, so long 
rivals, had now been united by the marriage 
of Ferdinand of Arragon with Isabella of 
Castile, and a mighty empire was consolidated 
by the conquest of Granada. 

The Emperor Maximilian had united the 
low countries and the county of Burgundy, his 
wife’s inheritance, to his Austrian states, and 
wielded the vast resources of the German 
Empire, which had long been paralyzed in the 
hands of his predecessor. 

The Swiss, illustrious by their overthrow of 
Charles of Burgundy, prodigal of blood and 
avaricious of gold, hired out their formidable 
and then unrivalled infantry to every great or 
petty slaughterer who could pay their price. 

The ‘lurks, whose banner waved along the 
entire shore of the Adriatic, menaced at once 
Venice and Naples, and kept all Italy in a 
continual state of alarm and insecurity. 

All these immense forces were equally hostile 
towards the latter country, all were eager for 
conquest and ambitious of ‘“ glory,” and all 
directed the first efforts of their early, their 
full and uncxhausted strength, against the 
richest and the easiest prey. 

In Italy the mistaken policy of its petty 
tyrants was now to tell with fatal effect : they had 
disarmed the people, they had seduced them 
into sloth and luxury, they had made them 
effeminate, in order that they might rule 
them; thoy had relied on foreign mercenarics 
to crush a dispirited, enervate, and unmartial 
populace, and now they had no armies, no 
PEOPLE, to oppose the greater tyrants by whom 
they were in turn assailed. 

Charles VIII. opened the flood-gates of 
invasion. He entered Italy in August, 1494, 
with 3,600 men at arms, or heavy cavalry ; 
20,000 infantry, Gascons, Bretons, and French; 


8,000 Swiss, and a formidable train of artillery, 
which last arm had been perfected in France, 
during the wars of Charles VII., to a degree 
yet unknown in the rest of Europe. 

As an accumulation of woes, the tyrants of 
Italy were not even united among themselves. 
Each had his own petty views to further, his 
own separate advantages to gain. UpperItaly 
was favourable to the French. The Duchess 
of Savoy and tho Marchioness of Montferrat, 
regents for their sons, both under age, opencd 
the passages of tho Alps to Charles VIII. 
Ludovic the Moor had himself invited the 
French into Italy, alarmed at the demand 
made on him by the Court of Naples, that he 
should surrender the regency to his nephew, 
Gian Galeazzo, then of full age, and married 
to a Neapolitan princess; and to facilitate 
their conquest of the kingdom of Naples, 
which Charles claimed with not a shadow of 
pretext, in virtue of his descent from the 
second house of Anjou, opened to him all the 
fortresses of Genoa which were dependent on 
him. Venice, consulting only its own selfish 
policy, remained ueutral, and forced its ncigh- 
bours, the Duke of Ferrara and the Marquis 
of Mantua, to do the same. Southern Italy 
formed a defensive league, comprehending the 
States of the Church, the Kingdom of Naples, 
and the Republics of Tuscany. Here a stand 
might have been made among the old towns, 
the old homes of Republican liberty. But the 
cause was in vile hands. Roderic Borgia, the 
infamous, had succecded Innocent VIII. on 
the lith of August, 1492, under the title of 
Alexander VI., and Pietro the Second had 
inherited the Government of Florence at the 
age of 21, on tho death of his father Lorenzo, 

The approach of the French caused great 
excitement at Florence, the people thinking 
they might avail themselves of the opportunity 
to recover their liberty. Pietro de’ Medici, 
fearing this result, and in momentary appre- 
hension of a revolt, went in person to meet 
Charles at Sarzana. On his road he traversed 
a field of battle, where 300 Florentine soldiers 
had been cut in pieces by the French. Terrified 
at the sight, he instantly surrendered to 
Charlesthe fortresses of Sarzana and Sarzanello, 
and soon after those of Librafratta, Pisa, and 
Leghorn. ‘Thus, with scarce a blow, the King 
of France was established in the heart of 
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Tuscany. Contrast this princely government 
with the indomitable vigour that had oharao- 
terised the democratic ages of this immortal 
city. But the fine old spirit of those gallant 
days revived at times in all its pristine 
greatness. 

«It was contrary to the wish of the Floren- 
tines that Medici had engaged in a war with 
the French, for whom they entertained an 
hereditary attachment [owing to their hostility 
to Milan and Naples, the crowned enemies of 
republican Florence]; but the conduct of the 
Chief of the State, who, after having drawn 
them into a war, delivered their fortresses 
without authority into the hands of the enemy 
whom he had provoked, appeared as disgraceful 
as it was criminal. 

s‘ Pietro de’ Medici, after this act of weak- 
ness, quitted Charles to return in haste to 
Florence, where he arrived on the 8th of 
Novemher, 1494. On his preparing, the next 
day, to visit the Signoria, he found guards at 
the door of the palace, who refused him 
admittance. Astonished at this opposition, 
he returned home to put himself under the 
protection of his hrother-in-law, Paolo Orsini, 
a Roman noble, whom he had taken, with a 
troop of cavalry, into the pay of the Republic. 
Supported by Orsini, the three brothers Medici 
rapidly traversed the streets, repeating the 
war cry of their family, ‘Parre! Patz!’ 
without exciting a single movement of the 
populace, upon whom they reckoned, in their 
favour. The friends of liberty, the Piagnoni, 
excited by the exhortation of SAVONAROLA, 
assembled and took arms. The Medici, terri- 
fied, left the city hy the gate of San Gallo— 
retired, first to Bologna, then to Venice, and 
thus lost, without a struggle, a sovereignty 
which their family had already exercised sixty 
years!” 

History possesses few instances of a moro 
noble resurrection than that of the people of 
Florence, of a more cowardly self-abandonment 
than that of tho Medici. The Florentines had 
borne servitude and hardship at the hands of 
one of their own nation, but they could not 
brook that servitude from an alien, they could 
not bear a stigma on their manhood in the 
eyes of Italy. And once more that glorious 
spirit, Savonarola, appears. He who refused 
absolution to the death-bed of an unrepenting 
tyrant, and who now raised his countrymen 
against a tyrant in full power within the city 
walls, and against the most formidable force 
without, that the middlo ages had yet put in 
motion. 

The position of affairs was indeed most 
critical. King Charles was advancing with 
all his army, devastating everything on his 
march. The principal fortresses of the Floren- 
tines were already in his hands. To admit 
him was fatal, to resist him seemed hopeless. 
Nevertheless, the gates were closed, the walls 
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were manned. Charles saw that Florence 
might detain his forces for a long time; 
rapidity of action was absolutely necessary 
for him in his designs against Naples: he 
condescended to sue for admission as a friend 
and an ally, giving the most solemn pledges 
that he would respect the inviolability and 


independence of the city. Trusting to these 


pledges, the Florentines admitted him and his 
army within their walls, with every demon- 


stration of friendship, on the 17th of November. 


But no sooner had he gained his point, than 
the French tyrant forgot all his engagements, 
regarded himself as a conqueror, and hesitated 
only whether he should restore Florence to 
Pietro the Second or keep it for himself. 

The magistrates in vain represented to him 
that he was the guest of the nation, and not 
its master ; that the gates had been opened 
to him as a mark of respect, not from any 
fear; that the Florentines wcre far from feel- 
ing themselves conquered, whilst the palaces 
were occupied not only by the citizens, but 
by the soldiers of the republic. Charles still 
insisted on disgraceful conditions, which his 
secretary read as his ultimatum. Pietro 
Capponi suddenly snatched the paper from 
the secretary’s hand, and, tearing it, ex- 
claimed, “Well! if it be thus, sound your 
trumpets! and we will ring our bells !’ 
Charles was astonished. His army was en- 
gaged in the narrow streets—the palaces 
towered about closed, massive and gloomy— 
he did not know what might be the plans 
and secret resources of the citizens—the 
fierce and haughty Prince quailed before the 
energy of the republican,—and veiling as best 
he could, his humiliation, declared himself 
contented with the subsidy offered by the 
republic, and actually engaged on his part to 
restore as soon as he had completed the con- 
quest of Naples, or signed peace, or even 
consented to a long truce, all the fortresses 
which had been delivered to him by the 
Medici. After this, Charles made all the 
haste he could to get away from Florence, 
not feeling very comfortable within its walls. 

The red deluge of carnage and massacre 
poured southward—one city had defied and 
baffled the tyrant—but the whole kingdom of 
Naples, with its servile population, was soon 
conqucred. The conquest, however, was 
as soon to be lost. Charles himself, after 
shedding torrents of blood, was forced to 
retire, without losing an action it is true, but 
with his army melting away around him, 
beneath the climate, the constant harrass, 
and the almost continuous skirmish. Charles 
fought the battle of Fornovo on his retreat, 
where the Marquis of Gonzaga left 3500 
ltalians dcad upon the ficld, on the 6th of 
July, 1495—in his vain attempt to crush 
the retiring phalanx, and the defeated 
conqucrer re-crosscd the Alps on the 22d of 
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October, “after having ravaged all Italy 
with the violence and rapidity of a hurri- 
cane.” 

Thus passed the first torrent of invasion. 
But scarcely had it ebbed, ere fresh deluges 
were gathering against the barriers of the 
Alps. 

Louis XII., Charles’s successor, claimed a 
‘‘right’’ as heir to the Duchy of Milan. 

Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, claimed 
a “right’’ over all Italy, to which no 
Emperor had pretended, since the death of 
Frederic the Second in 1250. 

Ferdinand and Isabella anuounced their 
intention of defending the “rights” of the 
bastard branch of Arragon at Naples. 

The Swiss, as free-booters, committed 
brigandage over the entire north of Italy. 

Insane as all these claims were, they were 
put forth by mighty potentates, who all pre- 
pared to enforce them with the largest 
armies of Europe. 

Amidst this gathering storm, while liberty 
raised her head once more in Tuscany, and 
when union was needed more than ever, as 
though impelled by an evil destiny, an un- 
fortunate struggle took place between the 
sister republics of Pisa and Florence, ex- 
hausting their last powers. Pisa had been 
-conquered by Florence long before—in that 
long war of which mention has previously 
been made ; and Charles, instead of restoring 
it, as he had pledged himself, to Florence, 
assisted it torevolt, well knowing thatit would 
be a thorn in the side of the brave republic, 
and avenge him for the humiliation he had 
undergone. The allies also, who had fought 
against Charles VIII, at Fornovo, (Milan, 
Venice, Mantua,) sided with Pisa, and the 
Emperor Maximilian himself sent reinforce- 
ments. This general hostility is of itself a 
proof how the mightiest tyrants feared that 
solitary queen of cities. Against all these, 
Florence, with its newly-recovered liberty, 
had to struggle single handed. 

But, worse than this, disunion was in the 
midst of Florence itself. When the Medici 
had been expelled, three parties contended 
for the mastery. 1. The enthusiasts, under 
GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA, who demanded areform 
in the church, and a demoeratie constitution, 
but whose religious demoeratie movement bore 
a tinge of mysticism so common in the middle 
ages. 2. The men who had shared power 
with the Medici, but who had separated from 
them; who wished to possess alone the autho- 
rity and profits of government, and who en- 
deayoured (as the Medici had done) to amuse 
the people by dissipation and pleasures, in 
order to establish at their ease an aristocracy ; 
these were called Arabbiati. 3. The seeret 
friends of the Medici, called ‘ Bigi.’’ 

It was destined, however, for the ever 
watchful Savonarola to solve the difficulty. 


endure ? 
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The three parties were so equally balanced in 
the balia named by the Parliament on the 2d 
of Deeember, 1494, that Savonarola took ad- 
vantage of it, ‘‘to urge that the people had 
never delegated their power to a balia that did 
not abuse its trust. ‘The people,’ he said, 
‘would do much better to reserve their power 
to themselves, aud exereise it by a eouncil into 
which all the citizens should be admitted,’ 
His proposition was agreed to: more than 
1800 Florentines furnished proofs that either 
they, their fathers, or their grandfathers, had 
sat in the magistracy ; they were consequently 
acknowledged citizens, and admitted to sit in 
the general couueil. ‘This council was declared 


Sovereign on the 1st of July, 1495; it was in- 


vested with the election of magistrates, 


hitherto ehosen by lot, and a general amnesty 


was proclaimed, to bury in oblivion all the 


ancient dissentions of the Floregtine Re- 
public.’’ 


This noble measure (though not realizing 


the broad and just requirements of modern 
demoeracy,) seemed to have placed the liberty 
of Florenee upon a firm basis. 
self, what might not that great city, that had 


United in her- 


resisted so many storms, still triumphantly 
Alas! religious bigotry is the poison 
in the cup of life. Here again, is a mighty 
warning given us by this memorable history : 
no legal guarantees—no martial spirit are 
sufficient safeguard against liberty, as long as 
the vile taint of priestly superstition is in- 
herent in a nation’s heart. 

Savonarola did all that human wisdom eould 
suggest, to give prosperity and stability to his 
native town—but he roused the wrath of 
Alexander VI., (Borgia), who dreaded the 
progress of enlightened liberty, denounced him 
as a heretic, and forbade him to preach. 
Savonarola obeyed at first, and got his friend 
and disciple, the Dominican Friar, Buonvicino 
of Pescia, to succeed him in the church of St. 
Mark. But on Christmas-day, 1497, shocked 
at the terrible enormities of the Pontiff, 
Savonarola declared from the pulpit that he 
would not submit to a corrupt tribunal, openly 
took the sacrament with the monks of St. 
Mark, and continued to preach, ‘‘ holding up 
to reprobation the scandalous conduct of the 
Pope, whom the publie voice aeeused of every 
viee and every crime to be expeeted in a 
libertine so depraved, a man so arbitrary, per- 
fidious, and cruel, a monarch and a priest in- 
toxicated with absolute power.” 

But Savonarola was in advance of his age 
on the ground of religion—and woe to the 
man whois so! “The rivalry encouraged 
by the Church of Rome between the religi- 
ous orders soon procured the Pope Cham- 


pions eager to combat Savonarola ; he was a 


Dominican,—the General of the Augustines ; 
that order whence Martin Luther was soon to 
issue. Friar Mariano di Ghinazzano signal- 
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ised himself by his zeal in opposing 
Savonarola, He presented to the Pope Friar 
Francis of Apulia, of the order of Minor Ob- 
servantines, who was scnt to Florence to 
preach against the Florentine Monk in the 
church of Sante Croce. This preacher 
declared to his audience that he knew 
Savonarola pretended to support his doc- 
trine by a miracle. ‘For me,’ said he, ‘I am 
a sinner; I have not the presumption to per- 
form miracles, nevertheless, let a fire be 
lighted, and I am ready to enter it with him. 
I am certain of perishing; but Christian 
charity teaches me not to withhold my life, 
if, in sacrificingit, I miglit precipitate into hell 
a heresiarch, who has already drawn into it 
so many souls.’ 

“ This strange proposition was rejected by 
Savonarola ; but his friend and disciple, Friar 
Dominic Buonvicino, eagerly accepted it. 
Francis of Apulia declared that he would 
risk his life against Savonarola only. Mean- 
while, a crowd of monks, of the Dominican 
and Franciscan orders, rivalled each other in 
their offers to prove by the ordeal of fire, on 
the one side the truth, on the other the false- 
hood of the new doctrine. -Enthusiasm 
spread beyond the two convents; many 
priests and seculars, and even women and 
children, more especially on the side of 
Savonarola, carnestly requested to be ad- 
mitted to the proof. ‘Ihe Pope warmly 
testified his gratitude to the Franciscans for 
their devotion.” 

Savonarola vainly protested against the 
absurd self-sacrifice. He persisted in his 
refusal to gratify the malice of the Pope by 
committing suicide. But he lost credit by 
this act of common sense. He was accused 
of a want of courage—of a lack of faith in 
his own creed. His credit began to fall; but 
the devotedness and cnthusiasm of his fol- 
lowers still upheld the creed of liberty. 
‘They vied with each other in offering tlem- 
selves to the pyre. So great was their 
enthusiasm, that the reproach began to turn 
the other way, and the Franciscans were 
taunted with cowardice and want of faith in 
their turn, because they would risk their 
lives only against that of Savonarola himself, 
‘They were therefore obliged to make good 
their challenge. The Signoria of Florence, 
sharing or deferring to the folly of the time, 
decreed that two monks only should devote 
theniselves for their respective orders, 
aud directed the pile to be prepared. The 
whole population of the town and counti y, in 
full expectation of a signal miracle, received 
the announcement with boundless joy. 

On the 17th of April, 1498, a scaffold, 
dreadful to behold, was erected in the pub- 
lie square of Florence. Two piles of large 
pieces of wood, mixed with broom and all 
kinds of combustible materials, extended 
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each eighty feet long, four feet thick, and 
five feet high. They were separated by a 
narrow space of two feet, to serve as a pas- 
sage by which the two victims were to enter, 
and pass the whole length of the piles during 
the height of the fire. 

The day dawned brilliantly. From the 
earliest morning vast multitudes had assem- 
bled. They came pouring into Florenco even 
from distant parts of Italy. The square, the 
approaches, the housctops, and very pinna- 
eles of the palaces, were crowded with a 
dense mass of human beings—every window 
was full—every vantage ground was the ob- 
ject of fierce contests—and so the eager but 
paticnt populace had stood, untired, for 
hours. The portico called the Loggia do’ 
Lanzi, divided equally bya partition, was 
assigned to the two orders of monks. 

The Dominicans arrived at their station, 
chanting canticles, and bearing the Holy 
Sacrament. The Franciscans immediately 
declared they would not permit the Host to 
be carried amid the flames. They insisted 
that the Friar Buonvicmo should enter the 
flanes, as their own champion was prepared 
to do, without the Divine safeguard. The 
Dominicans answered, “ they would not sep- 
arate themselves from their God at ‘the 
moment whien they implored his aid.” The 
dispute was protracted—and grew violent— 
several hours were thus wasted. Meanwhile, 
the day, which had been brilliant, gradually 
became obscured, Black, heavy clouds, kept 
gathering over Florence. Suddenly a burst 
of thunder broke above the crowd, and an 
impetuous and continued deluge poured upon 
the square; the rain descended in torrents 
from the roofs—and rolled in volumes of 
water down the streets ; the drenched popu- 
lace had difficulty in maintaining their ground 
—when it was announced that the dispute 
had been satisfactorily arranged, and that the 
sacrifice was to begin. But the piles were so 
wet that they could no longer be lighted— 
every effort proved abortive ; and the crowd, 
disappointed of a miracle they had so 
anxiously looked for, separated with the 
notion of having been unworthily trificd 
with. Savonarola lost all his credit ; he was 
henceforth looked on rather as an impostor. 
Next day his convent was beseiged by the 
Arabbiati, or aristocratic faction, cager to 
profit by the inconstancy of the multitude, 
He was arrested with his two friends Domen- 
ico Buonvicino, and Silvestro Maruffi, and 
led to prison. The Piagnoni, his partizans, 
were exposed to every outrage from the popu- 
lace ;—two of them were killed; their rivals 
and old enetuies exciting the general ferment 
for their destructiou. Even in the Signoria, 
the majority was against them, and yielded 
to the pressing demands of the Pope, 


(To be continued.) 
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DE BRASSIER, A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE, 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


(Continued from page 102 of No.4 VI.) 


CHAP. IX. 


Reader ! away from the dense factory town, 
—its merohants, bankers, din, and factory- 
slaves. Away to another world—and another 
race—as completely another, as if inhahitants 
of adifferent planet. Away to the other crutch 
on which monopoly leans, the compensating 
balance, hy which it adjusts its false machinery. 

Stanville Hall was situate in the centre of a 
rich agricultural district, with umbrageous 
woods, meandering rivers and noble undulations, 
sometimes touched with a bold abruptness, at 
others sloping imperceptibly into luxuriant and 
level praities. The hall itself was embosomed 
among hills, and overhung with forest. Its 
grey old stately flanks heaved upward from 
amid a sea of foliage, to be backed hy long 
ranges of sylvan luxury. One must have said 
that land was of little value then to man, from 
the vast ranges that were chase and woodland. 
And, indeed, it seemed a thinly peopled land. | 
From the highest eminence behind the man-' 
sion, just where one ridge was left bare in 
down and heather, to give a racy wildness to | 
the scene, scarce a single cottage met the eye! 
for miles. Here and there, hut few and far: 
between, rose an isolated farmhouse with its 
rickyard, and at stray intervals a scattered 
hamlet—With a churcb containing more stones 
in its halfdeserted walls, than all the other 
dwellings in the village put together. Every 
here and there arose those holy towers, half- 
way houses on the road to heaven, but_where 
the parson only gets refresbment. Battle- 
mented, too, as showing they helonged to the 
true ohureh militant, waging war with true 
religion and with common sense. Weather- 
cocked, denoting that, like the vicar of Boaz, 
its ministers could turn to any breeze that blew 
them profit. In the distance reared a low, 
long building—it was the workhouse scowling 
mournfully across the scene—and not far from 
it loomed a feudal palace, such it seemed—it 
was the county jail. Jail and workhouse, left 
like the foot-prints of Satan stalking through 
the country. These formed the picture—phy- 
sical and social—mansion and church, work- 
house, jail, and hovel, the handwriting of man 
ba the fair page of nature. One glance from 


that hill revealed a history—the history of 
society—the governing and the governed.—the 
wreekers and the wreck, And where were all 
the once happy denisens of that beautiful 
desert? Cast your eye to the left—where the 
sun is setting, and his beams assume a lurid 
tinge from a long rim of smoko on the horizon 
—it hangs over the factory-districts, like the 
steam of human agony from the vast holocausta 
of Mammon. 

The twilight was descending in the vallies— 
the inellow gush of the nightingale began to 
mount from the thickets by the river—the 
grey battlements of the hall seemed looped 
with roses, as the last line of sunlight hovered 
over them—a white steam came creeping over 
the valley—the hill tops showed like aerial 
islands, floating on a dusky sea of cloud, the 
cawing rookeries were subsiding into silence, 
and the stray church clocks, like solitary sen- 
tinels, were passing to each other the watch- 
word of the night. 

A gay party was assembled on the garden 
terrace of Stanville Hall. Its owner, then 
suffering from his customary illness, was 
wheeled along in an easy chair, to and fro with 
the sauntering company. By his side walked 
a tall, thin man, with sharp features and 
sunken cheeks, his brown hair and whiskers 
curled with the nicest precision, his black coat 
and wbite cravat most scrupulously neat: it’ 
was the village curate, a meagre smile eternally 
playing on his lips, as he hent to catch every 
word of his patron. A brilliant group of ladies 
and gentlemen were sauntering ahout—the 
younger ones weary, listless, and yawnful; the 
more elderly, who were still determined to he 
juvenile, in their attire, and feared that the 
balmly evening air would evoke their old tor- 
mentor, rheumatism, scowling upon the beau- 
tiful scene, as though nature wag an inveterate 
enemy, bent on thcir destruction, at the same 
time that they were praising the evening, the 
weatber, the view, —and if asked whether they 
didn’t find it chilly, resenting the question as 
an insinuation that tbey were on the shady 
side of forty, and but the more determined to 
stay out, till the very verge of midnight, if ne- 
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cessary, to prove their right to be considered 
juvenile. A 

The hall itself was a buzz of conversation, 
and, in and ont, tbrough the large French 
windows, a fluttering swarm of humau butter- 
flies was flitting busily. Festoons of flowers 
decorated the porches, and the preparations for 
an illumination were visible in the house and 
shrubberies. 

Meanwhile the immediate attraction seemed 
to be some rustic games that were pending on 
the lawn before the western terrace. The 
origin of this festival dated from tbo philan- 
thropy of the clergy : a vacancy had occurred 
in the parish guardianship of souls, and the 
living being in the gitt of Walter De Brassier, 
much interest was made, and several candi- 
dates were in the field. k i 

“ What I want,” said M. de Brassier, “is a 
man who will counteract the evil tendencies of 
the day. Rank sedition is being preached in 
the ncighbourhood. There’s a young fellow, a 
mechanic, who, of late, has been coming over 
here, telling the miserable clod poles that—he ! 
he! he!—it’s such a funny idea—he! he! 
he!—that, really—he! he !—that I am not 
entitled to an acre of my estate, but that it’s 
their’s.”” 

All the candidates folded their hands, turned 
up their eyes, and exclaimed against ‘the 
shocking depravity of the age, derivable from 
the innate sinfulness of the human heart.’’ 

“ Well, but,’’ said the squire, with a lool: of 
unfeigned indignation and surprise, ‘‘ would 
you have supposed it possible? They’re such 
d d fools that they believe it/ Well, this 
spirit I want counteracted.”’ 

“ The people are very miserable, I believe,” 
said one of the aspirants. 

-**Miserable ! Well, it’s all their own fault, 
then. Didnt I open a soup-kitehen last 
winter for them myself. And—he! he! he! 
—the scoundrels said that it was made with 
some of my dead dogs! Do you know there 
was a serious mortality in my kennel last 
winter? Aye! very distressing and alarming, 
I assure you.” 

‘* Perhaps if you were to cleanse and repair 
their cottages, give them each a little land 
and afford them some help to start with 5 

‘* What? the dogs?” said the squire. 

“ No! the men!” said the aspirant. 

“That will do! Ah! I see you don’t know 
the peculiar position of the parish. I wish 
you good morning,” and the discomforted can- 
didate withdrew. 

The Squire, however, had no difficulty in 
suiting liimself with a saver of souls. A very 
thin, and very sallow, though rather handsome 
man, arrived at last, among a host of others. 

‘ Are you bred up in the principles of the 
Evangelical Church ?” said the squire. 
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‘(In their orthodox purity,” replied the 
candidate. 

The squire soon put him to the test, and 
questioned him in the same catechismin which 
he had examined his predecessor. When he 
came to the soup-kitchen, the man of faith in- 
terrupted him : 

‘ The more you give, the more you may,’ 
he said. ‘‘ But in these times it is necessary 
to make yourself popular. This you can do, 
by letting some small allotments to the poor, 
at—let me see. Land here is 50s. tbe acre; 
well! say you let it in quarters of an acre, at 
the rate of £6 the acre. That is what the 
Marquis of Poivrepoing lets his at to the poor. 
You can let rather poor land, or unreclaimed 
land, you know : Hodge will work likea Turk 
at it; hell soon make it rich land; you'll be 
getting £6 an acre out of it in the meanwhile; 
then you can turn bim out, you know, and 
your property will have been doubled in its 
value.” 

‘Capital!’ said the squire. ‘‘ You must 
bave studied hard at divinity, I presume. 
Have you read Tillotson and ge 

‘In these times,” continued the candidate, 
“it becomes necessary to re-create the old 
feudal spirit ofattachment. Itis not enough 
to make the people physically comfortable— 
for the better fed they are, the more saucy 
they grow. You must influence their 
minds, you must show them, that you 
are ever watchful over their etcrnal interests, 
and their moral condition. ‘To effect this, 
two things are necessary—firstly, to establish 
schools for the young, and secondly, to give 
rewards for orderly, attached, and obedient 
conduct in your labourers.” 

“But, my dear sir !—the expense! I 
can’t get my rents paid at all punctually. I 
can’t afford any increased expenditure. The 
principles of the Christian religion lay it 
down— 

“ The Christian religion inculeates charity 
—and charity begins at home. You must 
establish a school, because the people will 
learn, and there are plenty abroad to teach 
them atheism, infidelity, socialism, chartism, 
and every horror. Therefore you must give 
them a counter-irritant. But, I’ll tell you how 
you must do it, (the marquis did it in just the 
same way), raise a subscription for building 
a school—make your farmers pay down hand- 
somely, if they don’t, you can turn them off, 
and besides, you will make the labourers love 
you in the same ratio in which they will hate 
the farmers who refuse to subscribe. By 
these means you will soon have friends 
enough to run up a shed.” 

“Well! but then I must subscribe too! 
groaned the squire. 7 

“Not in the least. You grant the land. 
That will cost you nothing. Any bit of bog 
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or waste, that is fit for nothing else—and the 
papers will justly record your liberality in 
bestowing the site free.” 

“ Capital! very good!” 

“Then you must pay the schoolmaster 

iT I jp 

“That is to say, you must compel all your 
labourers and tenants to send their children 
to the school, and pay twopenee or so per 
week. If any one refuses, mark him as a 
black sheep, and drive him off your estates. 
By these means you will have more than 
enough to pay the schoolmaster, (I know one 
who will serve at 15s. the week, and teach 
Latin, too, if you liked ;)—besidcs this, you 
ean levy an annual sum for the repairs of the 
school-house—you know. The Marquis, in- 
deed, actually cleared about £300 per annum 
in this way on his large estates. But, then, 
he did a vast deal of good.”’ 

“The beneficent principles of our church.” 

“There is, however, one finishing touch 
that is required. You must give the incen- 
tive of emulation, in furtherance of the 
obedient and contented spirit—and show 
that you take an interest in the moral condi- 
tion of your people. It would be advisable 
to institute rewards for the best condueted 
labourers on your estates. Say, a silver 
medal, for the oldest man, who has never 
been a burden to the parish.’ 

The squire looked thoughtful. 

“It need not cost you a sixpence. Get 
the medal from the Metropolitan Philan- 
thropic Old Mens’ Anti-Beggar Association— 
you recommend the recipient—they always 
give the medals to whoever the landlord and 
clergyman recommend—you will have the 
giving of it—you get all the credit—and the 
Jabourer becomes attached to his landlord. 
In these hard times money must not be 
wasted.” i 

«It has been truly said that, were it not 
for religion, the ties of society would be 
severed. You fully illustrate to me the 
value of religion ; but there is another point 
on whieh I wish to converse with you. You 
are aware of the income of the living ?” 

“ £100 per annum.” i 

“J was—but I cannot afford to give that 
now. You have yourself admitted that the 
times are hard. Rents arc coming down. 

This did not seem at all pleasant news to 

idate. 

E ae shalt preach, not for filthy lucre,” 
said the squire. “ I do not for a moment sup: 
pose that the emolument is an object to a 
gentleman of your Christian principles, and 
superior abilities—besides, Mr. Oderose offers 
to come for £50, and I can’t give more.” i 

“Are there many old maids in the neigh- 
bourhood?” inquired the candidate, after a 


long pause. 


t? 


“ Old maids?” said the squire, “a deuce of a 
lot—he! he! he!” 

“ Would you allow the use of your grouuds 
for a bazaar, or fancy fair, now and then?” 

“Yes, for a fox-hunt, if you like.” 

“TIl take the fifty pounds” said the can- 
didate. 

« And the old maids?” 

“ For the sake of che opportunity afforded to 
spread the blessed truths of the gospel,” de- 
voutly rejoined the new rector—and the bar- 
gain was concluded. 

The bazaar, fancy-fair, and rustic games 
we commenced recording at the beginning of 
this chapter, were part of the fruit of the new 
incumbent’ s clerical ingenuity. 

It was impossible for him to live on £50 - 
a year, aud live well too—for he liked that. 
He therefore adopted some of the usual means 
to increase his income. Christianity was, tu 
him, a bank, and the old maids in the neigh- 
bourhood were its clerks, Old maids, he knew, 
have generally so many sins to answer for— 
sins, not only of ommission, but of commission 
too; that they areinvariably charitable—for 
they look on heaven as a sort of exhibition, for 
which you can purehase a season ticket, if 
you have money enough to spare. No sooner, 
therefore, was Mr. Pinnafore settled in his 
living, than he preached a sermon on behalf of 
the pagan Kaffirs. ‘The British were just then 
cutting their throats. His sermon therefore 
excited particular attention, especially when 
he assured all the old maids in the parish, that 
the way to Heaven was by the Cape of Good 
Hope. He had hinted that a committee should 
be formed, and a subscription set on foot, for 
the purpose of converting the Kaffirs; and 
soon the old maids begau to drop in on the 
young rector for the purpose of forming the 
committee. 

Mr. Pinnafore well knew how to tke then. 
A day subscription would be uothing, but 
each of these old maids had not (who eould 
doubt that) given up the idea of inarrying ; 
and a fancy fair was just the thing to show 
them off. Husbands and saints might both 
be made at a fancy fair, and they were all 
eager to outvie the other. Mr. Pinnafore 
was treasurer, the Honourable Miss Madel- 
combe was secretary, and the thing went ou 
so famously, that £200 were subscribed, and 
twelve stalls full of finery were fabricated. The 
sale had been going on the whole day, and 
Mr. Brassier having lent the use of his 
grounds (aud nothing more,) got niore credit 
than anybody else for his liberality. Now 
Mr. Brassier had a maiden sister—his senior 
too—and this lady and Mr. Pinnafore were 
remarkably good friends—pcople said, very 
remarkably indeed. This lady must also 
have her stall, and not being skilled in femi- 
nine accomplishments (she was like a horse 
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dragoon sawn in two). She applied to Mr. 
Pinnafore to supply her with the little things 
she wanted. The excellent young clergyman 
undertook to buy all that was needful, and 
_got the girls of the village school to work 
mittens, scarfs, chair-covers, pen-wipers, 
socks, nightcaps, baby-caps, d'e., for weeks 
beforehand! 
Brassier with his ‘“‘purchase,"—and out of 
the proceeds she was to repay him for his 
“ outlay.’ He cleared seven pounds by that 


manœuvre, which didn’t cost Miss Brassier . 


He then supplicd Miss De | 


one sixpence notwithstanding. The school- 
girls got seventeen 


shillings between thet. 
At the period when the rustic games 


above alluded to commenced, the sale at 
tle bazaar for the Pagan Kaffirs had drawn 
to 
Fhe ee A ars 
together 
made a 
keeping 
remains 


a close. It had realised £175, which 
with the £200 already recorded, 
handsome amount, all in the safo 
of Mr. Pinnafore. Its application 
to be seen. Meanwhile all eves 
were being attracted to the rustie games. 


OUR COLONIES. 


THEIR CLIMATE, SOTL, PRODUCE, AND EMIGRANTS. 


J. TIE Care. 


Vasco DE Gama, the Portuguese navigator 
rebaptized the southern promoutory of Africa. 
Previously to him it had been deemed impas- 
sable, and called the Cabo de los tormentos, or 
the “Cape of Storms.” He doubled the dan- 
gerous foreland, and named it the Cape of Goud 
Hope, as being the nearest way to the golden 
treasures of the Indian East. It passed by 
conquest into the hands of the Dutch, from 
whoin it was wrested by the French, and after 
being banded to and fro by treaties in the vari- 
able era of Napoleon, fell to the share of the 
strongest amongst the spoilators—ngland. 
But, neither Portuguese, Dutch, French or 
English have any better title to one acre of 
Southern Africa, than the Russians or the 
Italians have to the county of Kent. The 
country belongs to Fingoes, Hottentots, and 
Kaffirs, “to whom God and nature had given 
it”’ as Lord Erskine says—and from whom 
the civilized robbers of Europe took it, end 
now uphold “ an authority which Heaven never 
gave, oy means which it can never sanction.” The 
population, therefore, consists of three elements; 
the aboriginal or Fingoes, Hottentots and 
Kaffirs; the prescriptive or those among the 
settlers who have been longest in possession, 
being the Dutch; and tbe last conquerors, the 
English. 

Tue Crimate of Southern Africa is variable 
in the extreme—but its general characteristic 
is intense heat. The severity of the latter 
may be gathered from the statement given in 
the “Book of the Cape” receitly published * 
in which the author states, ‘Our gallant 
troops were kept for weeks and months during 
the torrid heat of an African summer, literally 
roasting under their frail canvass tenements, in 
a fiery glare of intolerable light with the 
thermometer ranging at the average height of 
120 degrees. 


* Newby, London. 


The extremes of cold are equally prevalent: 
so much so, that it frequently happened among 
the troops, that soldiers (born in the country, ) 
were frozen to death or lost their limbs during 
the night—and this not in mountainous parts— 
but on the average level of the country. (“Five 
years in Kafir Land.’?) Indeed in the 
same work the complaint is urged, that the 
climate will vary most painfully several times 
within the same day—while the periodical 
changes are very trying to a European consti- 
tutiou-—there being two wet seasons; in the 
spring September and October: in the autumn 
March and April. * 

During the wet season a sultry steam broods 
over the country—during the dry seasons the 
heated blasts bear with them an arid and 
almost impalpable red sand, which it is found 
impossible to exclude pervading every chink 
end crevice, and tainting every article of food, 
These winds are the plague of Cape Town. 

Much has been said by Indian travellers of 
the healthiness of the Cape climate—but it 
mst be recollected that it is tested chiefly 
after several years of Indian Liver complaint 
by the homeward bound; or after several 
weeks sea sickness by the outward bound while 
the wealthy settler and he alone commands 
the press, is not likely to frighten away im- 
migrationby whick he hopes to fil his purse. 

Tue Soin of our Cape Colonies is for 
the most part hopelessly arid and sterile. 
Even the Times when advocating emigration, 
was forced to admit, “that which is{properly 
called the Cape Colony, meaning by,that the 
western district, will never reward the indus- 
try of a numerous population. The soil is in 
generai too sterile, and the air too dry, to 
encourage any hope of agriculture.” 

Turning to the East, we find the ‘* Book of 
the Cape’’ record that the provinces near the 


* The South African spring is coincident with our 
autumn and vice versa. 


sea are ineligible for agriculture. We are 
therefore driven to look for the resources of 
the soil iu the interior. 

On leaving the coast ranges and crossing 
the intérvening hills, the traveller mects a 
line of mountains intersected here and there 
by ‘‘drifts’’ or ravines, oceupicd by torrents 
in the wet season. Crossing one of these, he 
reaches a broad karroo or plain, bounded to 
the north by another mountain range, similarly 
intersected, and leading to another steppe or 
level highland, again bounded in like manner, 
till the land falls to the banks of the Orange, 
and the great Kei, or fish rivers. Threughout 
these tracts there isa dearth of water, sọ much 
so that an emigration line of defence was proved 
in great part impracticable, owing to that very 
cause. (B. of C., p. 231.) This it was pro- 
posed to remedy by erccting dams across tlic 
heads of vallies, to catch and retain the rain 
water for use in the dry seasons. But this 
too was found impracticable, owing to the 
thinness of the population, and the rapid 
evaporation and patricity of the water in that 
torrid climate. ‘The products of the country 
are, therefore, extremely limited, except as 
far as regards the live produce, comprising 
beasts of prey. 

In the extreme north, near the banks of the 
great rivers above named, the soil becomes 
inore fertile; but here the colony is uninhabi- 
table, owing tothe hostility of the Katftirs, 
and the desolating swarms of wild beasts. 

As soon as a tract of ground is abandoned, 
it is overrun with the latter, as, for instance, 


was the case with the neutral territory of 


1819 (Ibid, p. 298); and it will be subsequently 
seen that it is difficult for tlie settlers to cven 
maintain their ground against these aboriginal 
claimants. They abound in such numbers, 
from the stately elephant to the hungry wolf, 
that of the former *‘as many of 3,000 have 
been seen in one troop on the banks of the 
Fish River ;” of the latter such: is the rapacity, 
that in travelling oxen are tied to the tressel- 
boom of the waggons, to ensure their receiving 
help against the nocturnal attack. (Ibid. ) 

Owing to the sterility of the soil, and the 
draught of the climate during part of tlic year, 
the vegetation with which the wet season has 
covered the plains is speedily reduced to a 
brown dust, that is carried across the country 
in blinding masses by the burning gales of the 
interior. 

But at the close of a rainy season appears also 
a living plague, as formidable to the settler as 
the locasts to the Egyptians of old. In the 
immense desert tract south of the Orange 
river, utterly destitute of springs, studded 
with a few pools of brackish water, and 
“ uninhabitable by man,” the springbok, a 
species of antelope, resides in myriads! ‘The 
instant the rainy season has ceased, the colony, 
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when the harvest or pasturage is just ready 
for the bar, these beautiful but destructive 
animals come rushing southward, ‘‘ ravaging 
the fields,” and destroying the hopes 
of the year. Mr. Pringle, one of the 
principal colonists, says ‘‘he has seen them 
literally whiten the face of the country, as far 
as the eye could reach over those far-stretching 
plains, ’’ 

Captain Stockenstrom (now Sir Andries, ) 
chief civil commissioner at the Cape, writes 
thus to Mr. Pringle. ‘‘It is scarcely possible 
for a person passing over some of the extensive 
tracts of the interior, and admiring that ele- 
gant animal, the springbok, thinly scattered 
over the plains, and bounding in playful inno- 
ceuce, to figure to himself that these ornaments 
of the desert can often become as destructive 
as the locusts themselves. Incredible numbers 
pour in from the north during the protracted 
droughts. Any attempt at numerical compu- 
tation would be vain, and by trying to come 
near tlie truth, the writer would subject him- 
self in the eyes of those who have no knowledge 
of the country, to a suspicion that he was 
availing himself of a traveller’s assumed privi- 
ledge. Yet it is well known in the interior, 
that on the approach of the trek-bokker, (as 
these migratory swarms are called) the gra- 
zier makes up his mind to look for pasture for 
his flocks elsewhere, and considers himself en- 
tircly disposessed of his land, Every attempt 
to save the cultivated fields prove abortive. 
Heaps of dry manure, (the fuel of the Sneeuw- 
bergen, and other parts,) are placed close to 
each other round the fields, and set on fire in 
the evening, so as to cause a dense smoke, by 
which it is hoped the antelopes will be deterred 
from their inroads; but the dawn of day dis- 
closes the inefficacy of the precautions, by 
showing tle lands, which appeared proud of 
their promising verdure the evening before, 
covered with thousands, and reaped level with 
the ground. Instances have been known of 
some of these prodigious droves passing through 
flocks of sheep, and numbers of the latter 
carried away with the torrent, being lost to 
the owners, and becoming a prey to the wild 
beasts.” 

The Springbok is delicate food, but though 
numbers are shot at their periodical visits, the 
heat of the climate prevents their forming a 
store for future consumption. 

Owing to the sterility and drought of soil 
and climate, corn can be grown in only very 
few places, and with but very limited success ; 
but while the beneficial products are thus re- 
stricted, the injurious are proportionately 
abundant. ‘limber is scarcely to be found, in 
consequence of which the inhabitants are 
obliged ehicfly to use manure for fuel. But 
while timber is deficient, a noxious growth, 
called the ‘“ Bush,” is but too plentiful. Every 
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that period, and has been sinee, rapidly em- 
aneipated ; much to their detriment, strange 
asin may seem. For, while the Fingo and 
Hottentot was a slave, his master took care 
of him, on the same plan on which he would 
take eare of his horse, being costly to re- 
place ; now that the aborigines are free, they 
are starved and overworked, for if the one 
freed-slave dies, there are ten more hungering 
to take his placer Legally free, the aborigines 
are soeial slaves, ten times more oppressed 
than before. By the “50th Ordinanee,” of 
General Bourke, the Hottentot population 
were nominally freed from slavery. The 
amount of the servile population in the pro- 
vinee embraced by that ordinanee amounted 
to 70,000, half being Fingoes (Chase's Cape, 
p. 232.) In 1834, 36,000 more slaves were 
suddenly liberated. (Ibid, p. 233.) Sinee 
then, war and eonquest had multiplied in all 
quarters of the servile or semi-servile popula- 
tion. What, then, is the position of the 
European working-man among them : he has 
to eompete with the native population—(in 
Cape Town alone with about 12,000 now)— 
all forming a competitive surplus. But com- 
petition is hopeless—for these men, inured 
to the climate, require less food, and are 
content with inferior shelter and elothing 
than the European—their labour is far 
cheaper—indeed they will work a day for a 
glass of gin and a trifle of food ; added to this 
a horde of conviet-labour is thrown upon the 
shore, the deadly effeets of which are too 
well known, and the British working-man 
finds starvation staring him in the faee along 
the entire scaboard. 

His next step is, therefore, an endeavour to 
reach the interior. But the interior tracts 
bordering on the maritime districts, are already 
nionopolised some hundreds of miles deep, by the 
rich. Dr. Philips, the head of the missionaries, 
who, with divers others for the Cape, was sent 
to be examined before a parliamentary com- 
mittee (1836), complains that ‘‘ England is 
wasting her blood and treasure, and extermi- 
nating tribe after tribe, and nation after na- 
tion, that the farmers in South Afriea may 
dwell alone, having estates of from eight to 
twenty-four square miles each, reigning alone 
over the Hottentots and slaves, beyond the 
reach of salutary control.’’ 

Sueh being the monopoly of the more ae- 
cessible provinees, the emigrant must therefore 
penetrate to the extreme north of the eolony : 
but difficulties and dangers almost insurmount- 
able beset him on the way. The dangers from 
plundering Fingoes, warlike Kaffirs, and beasts 
of prey, are such that none can venture singly: 
emigrants therefore start in earavans, and with 
a military eseort, to take possession of their 
‘*promised land,’’—those, at least, who have 
the means; for travelling to the interior is 
ruinously expensive in South Africa, The 


effort of clearing it away has proved abortive. 
It has been even attempted to burn it down in 
vain. The diffieulty of eradicating this may 
be judged from the following, and it must be 
borne in mind that it monopolises the best and 
most fertile portion of the country: from the 
juicy, glutinous and evergreen nature of many 
of the plants with whieh this thorny underwood, 
constituting of the ‘bush’ is thickly inter- 
spersed, it will not burn at any season of the 
year, however parehcd may be the soil or 
dry the weather. All means hitherto tried 
have been unavailing to effeet its destruetion 
through the agency of fire. Some wiseacres 
proposed to, and, it is said, did “pitch and 
tar it: but they might as well have saved 
themselves the trouble, for nothing will ex- 
tripate this strong hold of the kaffer.” 

It has been proposed to let the Fingoes 
and Hottentots have what land they clear of 
bush and eultivate, “provided always that 
they become permanent residents on such 
locations, and that the ground so cleared, 
should be maintained in a state of cultiva- 
tion nor be less in extent than two acres per 
man, or four acres for a man and his family, 
whieh quantity, if properly cultivated, would 
be quite sufficient for their support.” Strange 
that four acres of bad land, eovered with 
“ bush” should be eonsidered enough to sup- 
port a family at the Cape—by the same 
people who tell us that four aeres of produc- 
tive land, well cultivated, would be the ruin 
of any family in England! 

But even this plan of elcarance proved in- 
effeetual—the wretched Hottentots perished 
in the vain attempt, and the thick bush still 
frowns defiance on the settler. Indeed, 
“the pionecrs of an army,” says the author 
of the Book of the Cape, could not effect a 
passage through it—and the only means of 
crossing is, where the watercourses have worn 
away, or the herds of elephants have trampled 
down a path. 

Such being the general aspect of the 
country, it may naturally be supposed not to 
offer very favourable prospects. l 

Tur EmĪmicrant.— It has been attempted to 
lure the tide of emigration to the Cape by 
the twofold prospect of good work and 
wages upon landing, anda fruitful settlement 
in the interior. 

The prospect of work and wage can not be 
realised. in the first plaee, the employing 
class at the Cape is small; in the second, 
the working elass, instead of being deficient, 
has a vast eompetitive surplus, and this con- 
sisting principally of aborigines. ‘The Fingo 
and Hottentot population have, until recent 
years, been slaves. Dr. Philips, in his speech 
in Exeter Hall some years sinee, told us that 
in Cape Town alone there were 9000 slaves ! 

The servile population had been, previous to 
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difficulties of such a journey can best be gleaned 
from the following extract from ‘‘Pasr AND 
Fururze Emigration” (p. 195,)* :—the tra- 
vellers have to cross steppe after steppe ‘‘ over 
ground of an undulating nature, covered in 
many places with dense jungles, frequently 
broken by deep ravines and rocky watercourses, 
which oftentimes, without a moment’s warning, 
from dry gullies become transformed into raging 
torrents. 

“ Now each waggon, carrying from a ton 
and a half to two tons, dragged by 14 ard 
sometimes 16 oxen, two abreast, with the man 
leading them in front, will be found to cover 
about 60 yards of ground; and supposing there 
be one hundred waggons in the convoy, the 
line it forms will extend—including the neces- 
sary intervals between the hind wheels of onc 
waggon and the leading oxen of that following 
it—to the length of nearly four miles; for 
these conveyances are obliged to follow, in 
single file, the beaten track across the country. 

‘* Imagine, therefore, this unwieldly caravan, 
slowly treking along a narrow pass some 10 
or 12 miles in length, and through the dense 
jungle where ib is impossible for one waggon to 
pass another—imagine it entangled in one of 
the rocky ravines above described, with thickly 
wooded, perpendicular banks: next, imagine 
a party of Kaffirs quietly ensconsed in the 
thornybush, rushing at the opportune moment 
out of their lairs, yelling their demoniac war- 
cry, cutting adrift, or assagaying the leading 
oxen, capsizing the foremost waggon, and then 
commencing the wholesale plunder of the rest, 
which, caught as in a trap, can neither advance 
nor retire, and are obliged passively to submit 
to their fate. Let the reader picture to him- 
self the bellowing and plunging of the wounded 
oxen, the screams of their affrighted Hottentot 
drivers—the bewildered state of the es- 
cort, rushing here and there, scattering an 
ineffectual fire into the bush, whilst many 
a brave fellow meets his death from an 
unforseen hand, and, in withdrawing the 
quivering assagny, breathes his last, cursing 
the fate which has doomed him to an inglorious 
death, without even the satisfaction of striking 
a blow in return. 

« If, gentle reader, your imagination can 
picture such a scene, you will bebold a true 
representative of the disasters which took place 
in 1846 at Burn’s Hill and Trompetter’s Drift; 
and it is only a matter of wonder that the 
Kaffirs should have allowed the existence of a 
single waggon in their country, where they 
had so many similar opportunities of destroy- 
‘ing them.” 

But, when the emigrant shall have sur- 
mounted all these obstacles, and reached the 
scene of his destination, it is only then that 
his chief perils and disasters begin; and 
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to illustrate these, we cannot do better than 
historically record the fate of the migrations 
which have occurred during this century, and 
that, too, under the most favourable anspiccs. 

All other dangers sink into comparative in- 
significance, when compared with the irrup- 
tion of the Kaffirs, These are the northern 
nations, who, driven back to the interior of 
Southern Africa ‘‘ encroached on by the rest- 
less foot of British enterprise,’’ wage a never- 
ceasing war against the civilised robbers who 
despoiled them. True it is that they wage 
war with sanguinary violence; but the guilt 
of the educated ‘‘ Christians’ [in name] is far 
greater, who well knowing what is guilt, per- 
petrate the most heinous outrages against 
ignorant, half-armed, and, originally unoftend- 
ing savages, 

So terrible, so resistless were the onslauglits 
of the Kaffirs, that in 1778 the entire Zure- 
veldé, since called the province of Albany, was 
abandoned by its European inhabitants. Go- 
vernment actually committed the cruelty of 
compelling their return in 1804. In vain the 
doomed exiles asked for at least forts, arms, 
and troops to defend them; these were all de- 
nied, and well knowing they must perish, one 
may even say desirous that tlicy should perish, 
being a discontented portion of the population, 
the colonial authoritics consigned them to their 
melancholy tate. Such was the butchery and 
plunder that immediately commenced through- 
out the province, that the survivors were com- 
pelled to fly once more. Twice, since, the 
same families made ineffectual attempts to re- 
instate themselves in their homes ; twice they 
were driven from that land of death. (Colonel 
Collings Oficial Report, p. 15.) 

‘In 1817 a fresh Kaffir war broke out. 
After raging for some time, a peace was con- 
cluded. ‘I'he Kaffirs were supposed beaten, 
but, in the following year, the most formidable 
invasion which had yet taken place, unex- 
pectedly overwhelmed the castern province,” 
whicl was on this occasion completely overrun 
aud cruelly devastated by these treacherous 
savages, Grahamston was attacked, and with 
difficulty saved by Major-General Sir T, Wil- 
shere,” that is, by his troops. 

The Cape being so continuously overrun by 
the Kaflfirs, it was proposed to clear a space 
200 yards broad of jungle, along the entire 
frontier, to erect a line of guard-houses within 
sight of cach other, with two foot soldiers and 
one mounted rifleman in each, who should be 
alternately patrolling ; to form a line of forts, 
more distant from each other, ten miles further 
south, and a line of camps, about twenty miles 
from each other, ten miles further south still. 


* South Africa is divided into two provinces: the 
western, or oldest, with Cape Town for its capital ; 
the eastern, the principal towns of which are Natal 
and Grahamstown. 
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On the banks of the Keiskamma fort Wilshere 
was erected at a cost of £50,000; but the en- 
tire plan proved impracticable. The jungle 
could not be cleared, and the Kaffirs rushed 
southward, through every obstacle, the same 
as ever. : 

Military defences proving unavailing in this 
struggle of ambitious avarice against God and 
nature, another plan was resorted to. As 
early as 1809 Colonel Collins had observed 
in his official report: “ the facility with which 
the Kafirs have always entcred the colony, 
may, I think, be principally attributed to the 
weakness of the population of the eastern 
frontier. The system of granting farms otf 
such considerable extent, necessary perhaps 
in some parts of the settlement, is exceedingly 
impolitic in this particular district. When a 
line of nearly one hundred miles does not 
present a resistance of more than one-third 
of that number of inhabitants, it is not to be 
wondered that little respect should be paid to 
it. It is only surprising that the settlers 
should have been enabled so long to remain 
in any part of it, in the vicinity of a numer- 
ous people, continually endeavouring to en- 
croach upon their possessions.” He then 
recommends that in re-occupying the de- 
serted tracts they should be given out in 
small portions of about 120 acres. This was 
tried, and the result of the experiment will 
be narrated shortly. 

In the year 1819 government was anxious 
to thin the discontented spirits out of 
England, and at the same sime desirous of 
trying the experiment proposed by Colonel 
Collins, To this effect it recruited for 
25,000 emigrants among the British work- 
ing-classes, and parliament voted £30,000 to 
assist in conveying them to the Cape. The 
plan was to form a belt of five thousand 
small farms on the most dangerous portion 
of the frontier, and other bands of farms, 
growing larger the more they were removed 
from the boundary of our possessions. The 
first legion of settlers embarked, little dream- 
ing of the service of destruction and ruin 
on which they were being sent. They were 
landed, after a disastrous voyage, huddled 
together in canvass tents under the burning 
sun. Nothing was ready for them. They 
had been led to believe that government 
would at once convey them to the interior ; 
that there they would enter a rich and 
peaceful land; and have their cottages, or 
at least the materials of building, ready ; in- 
stead of this, they were delayed for weeks 
on the shore; the commissioners and con- 
tractors had either been unable to fulfil 
their engagements, or had misappropriated 
the funds. Fever broke out among the 
emigrants. By the time they were ready to 
stirt for the interior, the rainy season had 
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broken out—pestilence accoarpanied it—thus 
they were packed off to the north—the 
climate growing more sultry the further they 
progressed to the interior. Arrived at their 
destination, they found themselves on the 
seat of a scarce-extinguished war—the war of 
1819; deluge over their head; mud beneath 
their feet; pestilence all around them; 
tornado’s dashing down their tattered tents, 
or the coverings of the waggons, their only 
houses, and wild beasts, or wilder Kaffirs, 
daily carrying desolation in their midst. 
{here they were left to their fate—and of 
that luckless colony, scarce one survived to 
tell their taleof horror.—( Vide S.B. D' Urbane’s 
Despatches; “ Ward's Cape,’ etc.) 

Meanwhile the second division of emigrants 
arrived. The force of arms had caused a 
momentary lull along the frontier-—but the 
result of Colonel Collins’ 130-acres-plan now 
became apparent. “The soil was too poor 
for agriculture; 120 acres was not enough 
for pasturage—and the settlers were ruined.” 
(Book of the Cape.) 

The fate of the remainder is told in go- 
vernment-despatches: “Though now pro- 
fessedly at peace with the Kaffirs, depreda- 
tions to a greater or less extent continued to 
be nevertheless inflicted by them on the 
colony, till they were at last carried to such 
a pitch that, in 1823, a “ commando ” (military 
expedition was obliged to be set a foot for their 
suppression,” 

The struggle continued, though sometimes, 
under the guise of a nominal peace, until 1829, 
when Macomo, the great African chief was 
expelled from the territory that had been ceeded 
to the Kaffirs; and he became the leader of 
that fearful Kaffir irruption of 1834-1835, so 
secretly concerted and so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly carried into effect. 

“This unprovoked* and overwhelming in- 
vasion, effected en masse by the barbarians, 
who, without even their usual preliminary of a 
declaration of war, burst at a preconcerted 
signal, and during a time of profound peace, 


‘in countless numbers across the whole line 


of our eastern frontier; this murderous and 
terrfiic onslaught of the treacherous savages 
was—amidst all former trials the most crushing 
calamity which had yet befallen this devoted 
and unhappy colony. In one short week this 
Attila-like host—in comparison to which, the 
Huns and Vandals were highly refined beings— 
had burst like an overwhelming torrent over 
the regions of civilisation—had swept like a 
fiery simoon, and with similar deadly effects, 


*It is amusing to read the language of the 
despatches and narratives: according to them, ever 
aggression of the Kaffirs was “unprovoked,” an 
“treacherous.” Why about as unprovoked, as a 
rising of Englishmen would be, if the Russians had 
subjugated the southern portion of our island amid 


torrents of bloodshed, and a hell of cruelty! 
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over the whole length and hreadth of this, erst 
smiling region; and these relentless savages, 
under chiefs as savageas themselves, led by the 
ruffian Macomo, and his brother ruffian Tyalie, 
had already, between the 23rd of September 
1834, and the 1st of January 1835, murdered 
every man they could find, burnt 450 farm- 
houses, and converted the whole of Albany and 
Somerset into a desert waste.” Sir Benjamin 
D'Urban’s (Governor of the Cape) Oficial 
Dispatch to Lord Glenelg, dated Cape Town, 
June 8th, 1836. 

Sir B. D’Urban adds in the same dispatch : 

“ I am free to acknowledge that I was im- 
pressed with a deep feeling of commisseratior 
for my unfortunate fellow-subjebts of the colo- 
nial horder, whose murdered bodies, burnt 
houses, ruined farms, and destitute families, had 
been recently in my sight— I cannot ade- 
quately point out to you the devastations and 
horrors which these merciless barbarians have 
committed.” 

The irruption did not confine itself to the im- 
mediate border. The Kaffirs, after breaking 
down the feeble defence of the doomed victims 
of Government, poured on the interior, which 
those poor working men had been designed to 
guard—the rich suffered in their turn, and Sir 
B. D'Urban thus officially aunounces the losses 
of the colonists in 1834-1835: 

“5438 horses; 111,418 head of cattle; 
156,878 sheep; 455 houses— not wigwams, de- 
stroyed. By these losses 7000 of His Majes- 
ty’s subjects were in one week, driven to utter 
destitution.” 

The expenses of this war of 1836, on which 
Lord Glenclg also animadverted, amounted to 
£249,790. 

Sir Benjamin D’ Urban expostulated with the 
Government on its infamous conduct in leaving 
thousands of the colonists out, and then luring 
them a defenceless prey to the Kaffirs. Govern- 
ment answered by deposing Sir Benja nin, who 
ended his days in quasi exile in the Canadas. 
The wave of cmigration still flowed languidly 
upon the colony ; the fate of the new emigrants | 
is soon told hy a subsequent traveller. “ Having 
arrived at Algoa Bay,” says the author of “The 
Book of the Cape,” p. 20, “and whilst proceed- 
ing through the province of Albany (in 1846), 
I listened to the sad laments of the British 
settlers, who, at the instigation of our Govern- 
and in full reliance upon its subsequent protec- 
tion, had left the hearthstones of their fathers, 
and carried civilisation and industry to these 
remote wilds; and who there abandoned to 
their fate, and left nearly to their own resources 
saw now for the sécond time, all the hard earned 
fruits of their labour destroyed, their property 
and cattle carried off, and the ecnflagration of 
their cottages and hamlets. I heard the wail 
of the bereaved widow, the cries of the unpro- 
tected orphan, and the biter imprecations of the 
ruined farmer. In my onward progress I daily 
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saw large tracts of land abandoned and laid 
waste. I heheld the blackened ruins of farm- 
houses and dwellings—cottages gutted, ruined, 
and deserted, surrounded by now bare and 
desert tracts. Destruction had of late ridden 
roughshod over this devoted province, and had 
planted her iron heel on the very suhurhs 9f 
Graham’s town, its rising capital, 

But the torrent of destruction was not to 
tarry; ‘‘in July 1846 the intelligence reached 
England that our troops, after losing in the 
Amatola mountains the greater part of their 
baggage and commissariat stores, were forced 
to retire before the overwhelming numbers of 
a set of naked, though warlike and ferocious 
savages.” A fresh war had broken out, the 
war of 1846 to 1848. Like the preceeding 
ones, it broke down the border defences and 
ravaged the interior to the very gates of its 
capital. Its results are thus pictured by the 
author of “Past and Future Emigration,” 
(p. 182) :— 

“Grabam’s Town presented a most melan- 
choly picture, a great concourse of the neigh- 
houring and numerous population burnt out of 
their homes or who had fled the impending dan- 
ger, congregated together in the deepest distress 
and affliction, in many instances destitute of 
every article of clothing, except what was on 
their persons, in deep lamentation for the loss 
of husbands and brothers who had heen mur- 
dered in cold blood or slain in defence of their 
property.”’ 

This war cost £3,000,000. 

“ We may be justified in supporting such an 
expenditure for india,” says Dr. Philips, “ but 
it is impossible that England can seriously 
think of such an expediture for South Africa, 
which, in comparison with India, is little more 
than a worthless desert.” 

Such has been the fate of emigration to the 
Cape. Its future prospects are ho brighter. — 

“At this moment,” says Dr. Philips, “it 
appears to me to be douhtful whether the white 
men or the black men are to be doomed tó 
perish, should the old system be much longer 
pursued.” ‘The elements of power and de- 
struction are at this moment widely scattered 
over the whole country hetween the Orange 
River and Delagoa Bay, and no more is neces- 
sary hut a power to combine and put them in 
motion, to blot out the name of the Cape of 
Good Hope from the list of British colonies ; 
one individual only is wanting to wield those 
elements. To make the colony defensible,” 
he continues, “you will not only need an army 
cooped up in barracks, but it will be necessary 
to construct every Boer’s house on the frontier 
into a fortification, and to allow every family 
in the neighbourhood eight or ten soldiers to 
defend it.” 

The vallant author of “ The Cape” says (iu 
1849) “the struggle between civilisation and 
barbarismisat this moment very nicely poised;’’ 
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(p. 225), any vacillation of purpose, or indeci- 
sion, must inevitably blast tho whole, which, I 
fear, is already effected. (p. 237.) Mean- 
while, to meet the danger, a government exists 
of which he adds :—“‘ It is lamentable to think 
that, whilst tho hearths of the Cape Border 
Colonists were, at certain periods, deluged with 
the blood of their nearest and dearest relatives, 


their wives and helpless offspring sometimes | 


butchered before their eyes, their cornfields 
laid waste, their flocks swept off, their houses 


reduced to ruins—to add bitterness to gall, they | 


were taunted as the authors of their own mis- 
fortunes, by those who, strangely biassed by 
exparte statements, judged them unheard at 
the distance of several thousand miles from the 
scene of pillage, bloodshed, and devastation.” 
Since the above statements and prophecies 
were uttered, the former have been exceeded, 
the latter verrified by the terrible scenes 
enacting in the present. 1850 witnessed the 
outbreak of a Kaffir invasion, more general, 
more devastating than any that have been, and 
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1851 is now witnessing its. still increasing de- 
yastations. 

Now let the English working-man cast a 
{retrospect on the previous pages. The emi- 
grant arrives on the coast, there the sterile 
‘soil is engrossed by old established land mono- 
| polists, whose thinly scattered members extract 

fortunes out of the helpless servitude of a 
swarming aboriginal population; in the large 
‘towns, and on the entire seaboard, conviot 
| labour, and Fingo, and Hottentot competition, 
banish the emigrant from the means of work, 
He looks to the interior, there the more acces- 
sible parts are monopolised by the grazing 
farms of the rich; he struggles on to the bor- 
der, and before, even should he succced in 
reaching it, he sinks beneath a chaos of war, 
murder, conflagration and disease. 

Such is the first colony that meets our view. 
But deeper atrocities than any yet recounted, 
lie at the door of our Colonial Government in 
reference to this ill fated colony, the naration 
of which shall be given in our ensuing number. 


A FINE YOUNG FOREIGN GENTLEMAN, 


A NEW SONG TO 


I’ll sing you a song of the modern time—when 
honesty grows rare, 

Of the fine yoang forcign gentleman, with his 
long and curly hair ; 

He lives in a garret up six pair—with table, 
bed, and chair, 

And a bit of glass in the window-pane, to comb 
his curly hair. 

But if you want to call on him, you'll never 
find out where. 

Oh, the fine young foreign gentleman, with his 
long and curly hair. 


He’s an old box filled with sand and stones, 
which he ealls his portmanteau, 

And a shirt that’s sometimes meant for use, 
and another meant for show; 

And a hat that’s good, for that he stole at an 

`  evening-rout you know. 

A chain and ring, and brooch and pin, and 
watch that dos’nt go; 

A coat, that never gets the worse, and waist- 
coat rich and rare. 

Oh! the fine young foreign gentleman, with 
his long and curly hair. 


AN OLD TUNE. 


’Tis true he speaks no English word, but he 
ogles, sighs, and sings, 

Eats an enormous dinner too, but he utters 
nameless things. 

He glides about all noiselessly, and such sweet 
nonsense flings, 

Like an angel hovering round about, 
whiskers for his wings; 

And eyes that have the faculty to spy you 
everywhere, 

Like s fine young foreign gentleman, with lis 
jong and curly hair. 


with 


And when you find him making love to your 
wifo or daughter fair, i 

And just by way of a gentle hint you kiek him 
down the stairs, 

And you think he’s gone away for good, to hide 
the Lord knows where, 

On some fine day of spring at last, if yon hap. 
pen to be there, 

You'll find him in your drawing-room, upon 
your easy chair, 

Oh! the fine young foreign gentleman, with 
his long and curly hair. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE MIDDLE CLASS. 


A LETTER 


TO THOSE WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


Civiniza TION, with the stn, has gone westering, 
says Eliot Warburton ; and it is indeed inte- 


resting to trace the grachal stages of imperial 
power westward. It row in Assyria (at least 
as far as our records go, {he snperior antiquity 
of Chinese and Indian empires being not 
clearly ascertained), anl tbence settling on 
the walls of Tyre and Silon, on tbe temples of 
Athens and Corinth, on the ports of Syracuse 
and Carthage, on the tovers of Alexandria, on 


the hills of Rome, on the Lagunes of Venice, 


on the shores of Spain ad Portugal, on the 
dykes of Holland, on the docks of England— 
continuously westering—is now flitting away 
rapidly to a remoter west, and tbe United 
States of America are greeting the receding 


goddess. 


All these empires citherfounded or developed 
their power through comnerce; perhaps with 
the solitary exception ef Rome, it was to 
commerce they owed tkeir origin, by com- 
merce they developed their ascendancy. Com- 
merce, indeed, often hired and wiclded the 
sword; for tbere is not/a more sanguinary 


thing than commerce based on competition ; 


but barter superseded military prowess, barter 
superseded natural labour, and the results are 
given by the President Montesquieu in the 


words :— 


“The fortune of maritime empires cannot 


be long, for they reign only by tbe oppression 


of the nations; and while they extend them- 
selves abroad, they undermine themselves 


within.” 

For ‘‘ maritime” read “commercial,” the 
probable meaning of the President, and the 
truth of the sentence is complete. Empires 
raised by trade have acquired sudden artifcial 
splendour, and then always perished as rapilly, 
like a hotbed plant cxposed to the air. The 
reason is apparent—trade is expansive; it is 
its nature, its life, ever to make fresh on- 
nexions, seek new markets, and employ mre 
hands. As long as the expansion continvs, 
all may be well, if food is plentifully suppled 
at home, or if it comes in plentiful excharge 
for manufacture from abroad ; but increaed 
trade begins to require the hands that «ae 
necessary for agriculture, and the land tht 
used to produce corn is laid down in grass pr 
the purpose of supplying wool—this checks te 
production of food at home. The county 
becomes poorer, while its manufacturers grov 
richer, 


All may still be wẹll, however, if food comes 
in plentiful exchange for manufacture from 
abroad ; but gold, artificial products, and the 
raw material for manufacture, are needed for 
foreign trade, and will therefore be imported 
in exchange for tbe great manufactures in 
preference to food. But, worse than tbis, the 
instant competitive manufacture begins abroad, 
the foreign manufacturer will no longer send 
food in exebange for artificial goods; for he 
would be ruining his own manufacturing 
enterprise by so doing. This cripples the 
importation of food from abroad. 

All might, bowever, work for some time, if 
high wages enabled the working man to buy food 
from abroad, since food would still be sent in 
excbange for gold. But here the next link in 
the chain of rnin is unfolded. 

Competition is sure, sooner or later, to begin 
in other countries. Of all the commercial 
empires above named, the one competed with 
destroyed the other, directly or indirectly. 
America is now competing with England. As 
soon as this competition commences, it 
can be met only by one of two means— 
either by tbe exclusive possession of 
superior macbincry, or by driving down 
the wages of the working-class, or by both 
means combined. 

Tbe exclusive possession of superior machi- 
nery or manufacturing knowledge, is an ephe- 
meral advantage, of which other nations are 
sure, at some time, to become possessed. The 
sccret of the silk-worm, of dyeing, of the Greek 
fire—secrets more pertinaciously kept and 
more jealously guarded that any manufacturing 
or mechanical secrets of modern times, were 
all discovered notwithstanding, and soon be- 
came patent to the world. Thus our superior 
mecbanical knowledge is being rapidly emu- 
lated by foreign countries. The looms of 
Saxony are superseding our “‘ wrought goods’’ 
by the “ mock-fashion ;” the engineers of Ame- 
rica are making steam-engines for English and 
German mercliants, who used to apply to 
English industry before.* And why ? because 
America can mako them better and cheaper 
now! And even supposing tbat foreign coun- 
tries do not yet equal us in mecbanical skill, 
which probably none do entirely yet, it only 
proves tbis: that the cvil has not yet pro- 
gressed as far as it will, it is true; but that it 


has progressed far notwithstanding ; that other 


* Take the instances of Newcastle and Hamburg 
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countries have been diminishing the relative 
distance between us; tbat, to say the least of 
it, they bave been going more fast, while we 
have been walking more slow. Thus much to 
shew that the exclusivo possession of superior 
mechanical skill, always ephemeral, is fleeting 
from our own grasp already. 

Now, competition in manufacture means 
underselling, and, of coursc, the more machi- 
nery is perfected in foreign countries, the 
cheaper those countries can manufacture, the 
more difficult it becomes to undersell them. 
Therefore the employer at home tries to solve 
the difficulty by driving down tbe wages of his 
workmen. 

At tho same time, however, it may be 
argued, that increased manufacture gives in- 
creased work; and therefore this extension of 
manufacture benefits the working-class. I 
deny this: it does not increase the amount of 
work, it only alters its nature. It merely 
TRANSPLANTS the work from the feld to the 
factry—trom creating wealtb (food), to creating 
luxuries or superfluities. Again, why does 
manufacture increase—wby are additional 
markets sought so eagerly, that they are 
opened with cannon-balls, if need be? Be- 
cause foreign competition forcing the manu- 
facturer to wndersell, and he being desirous ot 
clearing tbe same annual income as he did 
before that competition commenced, is ohliged 
to manufacture so mucb more at the lower 
price, than he need have done at the higher 
price, and, of course, to pay his workmen less. 
Therefore, on the international competitive 
system an increase of trade always signifies a 
depression of wages. 

Here then we have the threefold evil: the 
production of food crippled at home, its impor- 
tation impeded from ahroad, and the means of 
tbe working.man continuously falling. Let it 
not be argued that this is not yet fully the 
case in England: I answer that, out of these 
three evils, two are already realized. The soil 
is neglected and monopolised + for the purposes 
and through the agency of manufacture ; and 
wages have been continuously falling |} for the 
purposes of competition. That the other evil, 
the restricted importation of food, has not yet 
been fully realized, is no proof that it will not 
be, as it inevitably must ere long, through the 
development of the causcs already pointed 
out. 

Having laid down these facts, the soundness of 
whicb I defy any man to controvert—facts whicb 
constitute the fundamental canse of the deelinc of 
empires: facts which have been realised by every 
commercial state of every age of history : facts, 
the impress of which England now bears upon 
her toilworn face,—I address myself to you, 
men of the middle-class, as that order of society 


t See ‘ Notes to the People,” No. 6, p. 103, et seq. 
T See “Notes to the People,” No. 4, p.77, et seq. 
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which has principally contributed to produce 
the evil, and on whom taat evil is now begin- 
ning to react. 

Let me define whom it is that I address, for 
the term middle-class is much misunderstood 
and misapplied. By middle-class I understand 
those wbo are equally removed from the great 
employer, and the poor employed—it is not the 
millowner and mineowner, tbe banker and land - 
lord, tbe great capitaist of physic, law, or re- 
ligion,—bnt it is th farmer, and the retail 
sbopkeeper, who are comprised under the de- 
nomination—and thee, I say, are becoming 
tbe sufferers under the system. First it 
crushes the workinj-man, but IT DOES NOT 
STOP THERE—it seizes the order next above, 
and to that order I mw wish to speak a word 
of warning. N 

In all countries the prosperity of the middle- 
class depends on the prosperity of tbe working 
classes; for it depeids on Home Trang, and 
home trade cannoi flourish without high 
wages, or self-supporting labour, on the part 
of tbe toiling popuktion. Shopkeepers, you 
have to choose betwen paupers and custom- 
ers: which are the most profitable to you? 
Between one large frmer employing four or 
five beggared serfs—or one hundred indepen- 
dent yeomen, with sappy affluent homes on 
the same amount ofland? If you think the 
latter more profitable, help to break down the 
landed monopoly, and place the people on the 
soil! You can do it—you are electors—you 
have the constitutional power in your bands, 
if you did but all know bow to use it, and had 
the courage to use it well! Which is best for 
you—one large manufacturer employing 1,000 
half-starved slaves, who are sure, nine-tenths 
of them, to perish in tbe workhouse,—or, the 
manufacturer’s purse being reduced to less 
dimehsions, one tbousand happy customers 
showering their copious earnings in your tills? 
If you prefer the latter, help to break down the 
monepoly of machinery, and put an end to the 
competitive labour surplus, partly by drafting 
tbat surplus on tbe land, partly by enabling it 
to tdl for its own benefit, and by thus raising 
the wages of the bireable portion. 

D» you think you would be the losers, 
if tle incomes of royalty, peers, bishops, mi- 
nisters, ambassadors, landlords, mill-lords, 
mire-owners, bankers, usurers, and cut-throats 
wert diminished by three-fonrtbs? On the 
contrary, you would be the gainers, if the 
wealth thus monopolised were distributed aright. 
Sisnondi says, speaking of Italy— 

“Tt is not en the mass of wealth, it is on its 
DISTRIBUTION, that the prosperity ef states de- 
peids ; increasing opulence continued to meet 
the eye, but men became more miserable ; the 
rural population, formerly active, robust, and 
emrgetic, were succecded by a feeble race ; 
while the inhabitants of towns sunk in vice and 
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idleness, or perished, in want, amidst the 
riches they had themselves created.” 

He might have been speaking of England in 
our own day. One man, even if he waste, 
cannot eat much more than one man’s share— 
cannot use much more than one man’s propor- 
tion of commodities—hut, by keeping millions 
in beggary to uphold his monopolies, he pre- 
vents them from enjoving their share, and thus 
from benefitting you, men of the middle class, 
by its purchase. True, less jewellery might he 
used, fewer panels of emblazoned chariots he 
seen—fewer ostrich-feathers be curled—fewer 
mirrors and chandeliers be fashioned—fewer 
racing-saddles he made: but was ever a middle- 
class supported by these? A few metropolitan 
shopmen have been enriched hy these means, 
men who henefited the foreigner more than the 
nation—hut the working-class, and therefore 
you, the middle-class, have bean impoverished. 
For, recollect the alternative is not between 
that work and no work—but between injurious 
waste of labour, and beneficial application of 
lahour. Ifthe racing and hunting studs were 
suppressed to-morrow, for instance, the result 
need not he throwing so many working men 
out of employment and into beggary, but the 
very reverse ; the artificial employment alluded 
to has taken them from productive employ- 
ments: they have been taken from tilling the 
fields, from producing food, to serve the luxu- 
ries and vices of.the rich; they have been 
taken from productive lahour to unproductive 
toiJ—they are so many hands taken from pro- 
duction, while the mouths are left for consump- 
tiow just the same as before. ‘Therefore it is 
that the luxuries of the rich inflict an injury 
on the working classes, and by consequeuce on 
you as well; for food is wealth ; decrease pro- 
duction while you have the necessity for that 
production undiminished, and then you have 
at once the source of pauperism. This 
is the secret of pauperis in our country ; 
and pauperism is the leverage which is sub- 
verting you of the middle-elass! Now, if the 
people were emancipated from wages slavery, 
and placed in a prosperous condition by high 
wages, land, and independent lahour, even at 
the cost of somewhat reducing dukes and mar- 
quises, and usurers, you would not lose but 
gain in your custom : for instead of now build- 
ing one carriage you would make 100 carts— 
instead of now shoeing one racer you would 
shoe 100 farm-horses ; instead of now making 
one livery you would clothe 1,000 yeomen. In- 
stead of now furnishing one mansion, you would 
furnish 1,000 cottages; and thus through all 
the branches of your trade and industry. 

You have in general a “holy dread’? of 
paying high wages ; you think the lower wages 
are the more you put in your pockets; exactly 
the reverse is the case: the lower wages are, 
of the more you are robbing yourselves, at the 
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same time that you are ruining your workmen. 

High wages paid by the middle-classes to the 
working-classes are money put out at interest, 
and at a high interest too. You are the distri- 
buting and selling class—the workmen are the 
producing and buying class—when you sell you 
sell at a profit ; the workman buys of you—it 
is the wages you have paid that enahle him to 
buy—therefore the more you pay the more you 
sell, and thus the more you gain. You pay 
the workman to produce your capital, and then 
you reproduce your capital out of the wages 
you paid your workmen. Thus the working- 
classes are a BANK in which, by wages, you 
invest your money, and turn a twofold profit. 

The time is not far distant, perhaps, in 
which working-men will be their own shop- 
keepers—but, at any rate, you are following a 
suicidal policy by impoverishing those whose 
poverty is fast resulting in your ruin. 

Look again at the system you uphold : the 
evil is in your own ranks as well as in those of 
the working-class. Competition is destroying 
your own order. The large shopkeeper swallows 
up the smallone ; the wholesale dealer devours 
the retail; the great manufacturer destroys the 
lesser : CENTRALISATION is at work. Even 
modern science contributes to your ruin; the 
railroads have altered the aspect of our internal 
trade. All the trade is centring ina few great 
towns—as London, Liverpool, Leeds, Norwich, 
Nottingham, Neweastle, Bristol, Birmingham, 
&e. The country shopkeeper is losing his cus- 
tomer, who now deals with the large tradesmen 
in the few great centres of commerce, whose 
accumulated capital enables him to undersell, 
and whom railroads render accessible to the 
country customer. 

Donotthink that those evils are merely tran- 
sitory. They are deep-seated, The trade of 
England is beginning to decline. The brisk- 
ness of ’49 and ’50 was merely owing to the 
disturbed state of the continent, that stopped 
foreign competition, whilst it still left foreign 
ports open for British manufacture. You 
were then told that therise in trade was merely 
ephemeral—and behold ! the words are veri- 
fied —THE RE-ACTION HAS COMMENCED—despite 
the Exhibition. Before that Exhibition 
opened, you were told that it wouid be an 
injury to the shopkeepers of both town and 
country : you disbelieved the assertion, and 
behold ! that too has been fulfilled to the 
letter, and from the very causes stated. The 
competition of the world is beating us down 
at last. You lashed to frec-trade as a remedy 
—but free-trade is no remedy, though just 
and necessary in itself—because free-trade 
cannot prevent competition. It merely re- 
moves an obstacle in the way of a good thing 
coming—supposing that good thing to be on 
the road—but it does not set it on its 
journey. 
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That competition we have been accelerat- 
ing ourselves. We have literally been forc- 
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withont which you can no longer compete, has 
reached its utmost limit, for wages have been 


ing America to manufacture, because we lowered to their utmost limit too, and if they 


have thrown her cotton on her hands by 
procuring quantities from Egypt and from 
India, and accordingly that cotton which 
used to be sent here to set our factories at 
work, is now used up there, to keep the 
idle. 

The same with Germany. After inducing 
ler to invest her eapital and energies in the 
woollen trade, we suddenly throw the raw 
material on her hands. 

In 1800 there were only 12,000,000 sheep 
in England ; now thero are 50,000,000. 

In 1800 thcre were in New South Wales 
only 6,124 sheep. 

In 1828 the number had reached, 535,391. 


In 1810 the Australian wool imported 
was 167lbs. 
In 1843 17,433,7321bs. 


Now mark the effect this had on Germauy : 
In 1836 Germany supplied us with 31,766,194ib. 
In 1843 oe ee only 16,805,448]b. 
Thus our colonies have been turned 
curse to the mother country. 

Germany with her wool thrown on her 
hands, and her capital and energy once invested 
in the woollen trade, created with the hope of 
supplying England, naturally applies to her 
only resource, manufacture,—meanwhile we 
must not expect Australia to become a market 
for our manufactures, from the very fact that 
pasturage keeps it under peopled and poor. 
The adage “ grasp all, lose all’ was never 
more completely exemplified. Now when I 
ask what power shall wave back the rising in- 
dustry of Europe. What iron hand shall tear 
up the growing plant of wide world’s commerce 
and throw it a withered wreck at the leaden 
feet of the colossus England ? ‘Till you can do 
this, till you can push back the earth’s progres- 
sion, till you can roll back the tide of history, 
and paralyse the heart and brain and sinews of 
mankind, not till then cau you recall the flit- 
ting phantism of trade, and chaiu her tothe 
chalk cliffes of your Island; or do you think to 
open new gates for your enterprise—hy the keys 
the christian Whigs use so unspairingly ?—the 
cannon halls of China, the bayonets of Scinde, 
or the massacre of Zealand? Remember the 
United States are knocking at the doors of 
China—remember that India is held at the 

point of the Bayonet, and that peint is grown 

slippery with much blood; remember, France 
clutehes the north of Africa, the union over- 
shadows the South of America, and Russia 
holds central Asia inits grasp. 

Remember that the plan of underselling 


into a 


had not, a taxation and rating of 67s, per head 
has to compete with one of five. * Remember 
also that competition abroad is but in the In- 
fancy. Neither forget that the mastry of the sea 
no longer ensures the monopoly of eommerce: 
railroads have changed that too, and, much of 
that merchadize, that used to be conveyed 
from port to port by sea, now flits far quicker 
from port to port by land. 

With the decline of commerce, paupcrism 
must increase, with its concomitants, poors- 
rate and taxation, insolvency and hankruptey. 

Ponder over those facts, men of the middle 
elass, and learn that your salvation lies in, and 
with, and through the people. 


Ernest Jones. 


As it is, you are slaves yourselves, while 
you are enslaving others. Though a fraction 
of you possess votes, that fraction dare not use 
them. You areas a class as much disfrar- 
chised as we are. It is a fallacy to say the 
House of Commons is a middle-class house. 
Jt is not. It is a LANDLORD and MONEYLORD 
House. The only difference from old times is, 
that, whereas the former then had it to them- 
selves, they now share it with the latter, and 
the latter have the largest share of its infln- 
ence. Having no working-class reserve of cus- 
tomers to fall hack upon, the rich have it in 
their power of exclusive dealing, to ruin you 
whenever they please. You are theretore 
obliged to submit to their caprices, to eringe at 
their carriage doors; you dare not even ask 
them for the settlement of thcir accounts. 
Then arrange yourselves for your political and 
social slavery; enfranchise the people, without 
whom you are powerless. Help them or they 
won’t help you. Your interests are diometri- 
cally opposed to those of the rich: they sacri- 
fice home trade for Foreign trade, and in home 
trade the foundation of your prosperity is 
fixed, while the great manufacturers interest 
is to cheapen wages, and thus to destroy a 
home-trade, of which his foreign commerce 
makes him independent. 

Are you afraid of enfranchising the people ? 
Is ıt not the hoast of the great elass papers, 
that the working classes are conservatives ? 
That for two ‘men of action” there are ten 
“men of order?” If that be true, why fear to 
enfranchise them? If it be nor, then tremble 
to withhold the franchise any longer. 

ERNEST Jones. 


* See ““ Notes to the People’? No. 6, page 115, 
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THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE. 


(Continued from page 120, No. 6.) 


The tragedy was only beginning. As soon 
as the Pope had his long dreaded opponent 
in his power, the martyrdom commenced. The 
three imprisoned monks were subjected to a 
criminal prosecution. Alexander VI. dcs- 
patched judges from Rome, with orders to 
condemn the accused to death. Conformably 
with the laws of the Church, the trial com- 
menced with torture. Nor was that torture 
spared. Broken-hearted at the ingratitude 
of the people, Savonarola sank beneath the 
excess of suifering. He avowed in his agony 
all that was imputed to him; and with his 
two disciples was condemned to death. The 
three monks were burnt alive on the 23rd of 
May, 1498, in the same square in which, six 
months before, a pile had been raised to pre- 
pare for them a triumph! 

With Savonarola perished the good genius 
of Florence. The curse of ingratitude rested 
on its roofs, and it hurried onward to its 
magnificent and melancholy fall. 

Yet, for its people there is some excuse. 


They had been systematically corrupted and | 
debauched by the Medici and the Arabbiati' 


—their virtues were their own, their vices 
were their masters. 

The Arabbiati, who now swayed the desti- 
nies of Florence, pursued the same external 
policy as the piognoni. ‘The suicidal war with 
Pisa was continued with languor and exhaus- 
tion—and Genoa, Lucca, and Sienna sent 
suecour to the Pisans. Meanwhile fresh 
calamities were gathering over Italy. The 
fresh scheme of treachery began in its very 
heart. Pope Alexander VI. contracted a secret 
alliance with Louis XII. of France, who took 
the titles of King of France, Naples, and Jeru- 
salem, and Duke of Milan. 

Frederick of Naples, menaced by this new 
storm, found the greatest difficulty in main- 
taining order in his own dominions. The tics 
of society secmed in dissolution: a frenzy 
seized the princes and nobles of Italy on the 
eve of the vast military deluge that threatened 
to engulph them—while to add to the approach- 
ing terrors, 7,000 Turkish cavalry suddenly 
burst over the Isonzo on the 29th of September, 
1499, spreading ruin and desolation to the 
very lagunes of Venice. Florence alone, 
though once more in aristocratic hands, seemed 
faithful to her mission, and remained calm and 
dignified amid the whirlpool of destruction. 

In August, 1499, the deluge broke its bounds 
—an immense French army,under De Ligny 
and D’ Aubigny passed the Alps: took Arzoaz 


and Aunone, and put their garrisons and every 
living soul within them tothe sword. The de- 
serted Sforza fled from Milan. The French were 
masters of the Duchy and its capital; but their 
atrocious cruelties roused even the tame hearts 
of that slavish population. Milan revolted—a 
dreadful battle raged in the streets; Sforza 
re-entered with an army in February, 1500, and 
took Novora after a sanguinary siege. 

There was not, however, sufficient union and 
energy in Italy : and a fresh army of French 
poured down under La Tremville in April, 
with 10,000 Swiss. The latter shamefully 
betrayed Ludovico Sforza; he was taken by 
the French ; and as the reward of their treason, 
the traitors seized and henceforth retained the 
town and district of Belinzona. All Milan soon 
fell a prey to the invaders, and was retained by 
them till 1512. 

Meanwhile, terror reigned at Naples. King 
Frederick cast around for help, and King 
Ferdinand of Spain agreed to help him. 
Accordingly, he sent the famous Gonzalvo de 
Cordova, the conqueror of Granada (immor- 
talised by Florian), with 60 vessels and §,000 
of that formidable Spanish infantry, whose 
indomitable phalanxes became a pattern of 
military prowess. At the same time, how- 
ever, Ferdinand signed a secret treaty (the 
treaty of Granada) with Louis, on the 11th of 
November, 1500, to the effeet that while the 
French entered the kingdom of Naples on the 
North to conquer it, the Spaniards should 
mect at the South to defend it—meet at a 
given time half way, and there /fraternise 
together and divide the realm / This sample 
of treachery is almost unparalleled, even in 
the history of kings! The French army 
reached Rome June 25, 1501, at the same 
time Gonzalvo landed in Calabria, and Fre- 
derick welcomed them as his allies with open 
arms. The French committed excesses, tran- 
seending even those of their former invasion. 
They actually had the effrontery to treat the 
Neapolitans as rebels, and hang the soldicrs 
who surrendered. ‘They entered Capua while 
the capitulation was being signed, and butchered 
12,000 of the inhabitants in cold blood. Fre- 
derici: discovered the treachery of Spain too 
late. He fled to theisiand of Ischia, and sur- 
rendered to Louis, preferring his open enemy 
to the false friend wlio had betrayed him. The 
luckless king was sent to France, where he 
died in captivity three years afterwards, and 
the French and Spaniards met according to 
agreement. But then the robbers quarrelled 
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Over the spuil, and war began between them at 
Atripalda, June 19, 1502. It was at this 
time that La Pallisse and Bayard first began 
to distinguish themselves. However, sickness 
and discouragement soon broke out among the 
French. D’Aubigny was defeated by the Spa- 
niards at Seminara on the 21st of April, 1583. 
Nemours at Ccrignola, on the 28th of the 
game month, The French army was utterly 
destroyed—Naples lost to France for ever. 

Louis lost no time in defeating another 
army—once more a holocaust of gallant hearts 
was laid on the reeking altar of kingly ambi- 
tion: hut Alexander VI. died on the 18th of 
August, 1503, and Cardinal D’Amhoise, prime 
minister of the French king, kept the army at 
Rome, to support his intrigues in the Conclave. 
The march was renewed in October, in the 
midst of the rainy season. The troops were 
decimated by disease—and vn the 27th ef 
December, Gonzalvo destroyed its relics on the 
Garigliano. 

Meanwhile, the Swiss were ravaging the 
north of Italy, and made some conquests on the 
Lake Maggiore. Liguria and Milan belonged 
to France; Naples and Sicily to Spain. At 
this crisis, to and to the accumulation of misery, 
Louis XII. called the Germans into Italy, and 
agreed in the treaty of Blois, (September 22, 
1504,) to divide the republic of Venice with 
Maximilian. The treaty was not, however, 
acted on for four years. 

“Independent Italy now comprised only 
the States of the Church, Tuscany, and the 
republic of Venice; and even these provinces 
were pressed hy the transalpine nations on 
every side. The Spaniards and French alter- 
nately spread terror through Tuscany and 
the States of the Church; the Germans and 
Turks held in awe the territories of Venice.’’ 

The state of Italy itself, hoth free and suhju- 
gated, was pitiable to behold. Genoa revolted 
against the terrible tyranny of Louis, on the 
17th of February, 1507—drove out the French, 
and elected a new Doge. But on the 8rd of 
April Louis appeared with an overwhelming 
force; the Genoese were defeated, and the Doge 
with all the best patriots was sent to the 
scaffold. 

In the Papal States, Cæsar Borgia and 
Alexander VI. were devastating the country. 
There “more murders, morc assassinations, 
more glaring acts of perfidy were committed 
within a short space, than during the annals of 
the most depraved monarchies.” Cæsar Borgia, 
whom his father had created Duke of Romagna, 
in 1501, had murdered the princes who reigned 
at Cesaro, Forli, Rimini, and Facnza, In the 
same way he obtaincd Piombino in Tuscany, 
the Duchy of Urbino, and the principalites of 
Camerino and Senegallia. In Senegallia he 
caused four princes of the States of the Church, 
who had served in his pay as condottieri, to be 


strangled. He also appropriated Citta’ do 
Castelli and Perugia, and was menacing Bolog- 
na, Sienna, and Florence, when he and the 
Pope, by mistake, partook of some poisoned 
wine they had prepared for their guests, 
August 18, 1503. Alexander died of it. 
Cæsar, whose constitution was stronger, sur- 
vived; hut attacked by Pope Julius II, Alex- 
ander’s successor, he lost, in thirteen months, all 


his possessions, and subsequently fell fighting 
in Spain. 


Thus Florence was surrounded by a flood of 


crime and treachery, and hy immense foreign 
powers, in momentary danger of being crushed 
by the shock of the.r mighty masses. The Medici 
continuing exiles, “entered into alliances with 
all the tyrants in the pontifical States, they took 
part in every plot against their country; at the 
same time they sought the friendship of the 
King of France, who was more disposed to favour 
a prince than a republic.” 


Pietro de’ Medici 
had accompanied the French to the Garigliano, 


and was there killed; but his brothers Giovanni 
and Giuliano, continued their intrigues. 
theseill omened exiles werc, in a manner, the 
conducting agency, that drew the 
lightnings upon Florence. 


Thus 
gathered 
Meanwhile the Pisan war continued. Spain, 


France, and Germany still succoured the Pisans. 
Mighty as were those great monarchies, they 


still feared Florence, not only as the impreg- 
nable city,hut as the patriotic power that might 
yet gather and rally the millions of Italy against 
her foreign foes, give them a centrepoint, and 
direct their efforts. Lucca and Sienna also, ever 
jealous of Florence, secretly sent assistance to 
the besieged. Alas! democracy has injured 
itself morc by its divisions, than its enemies, 
had done with their arms. 


The vestiges of 
republican states in Italy were fighting among 
themselves, in presence of their kingly enemies 
The war, howcver, proceeded languidly, and 
the foes of Florence gladly saw her exhausting, 
thosc powers in this fratricidal war, which she 
had such need to husband for her coming wars. 

Florence felt the full danger of her position 
and she therefore wisely sought to strengthen 
herself internally. Her complicated government 
was weak in view of the quick, concentrated 
action of the surrounding despotisms. Not 
that democracy is necessarily inferior in action 
to monarchical government—but that the Flo- 
rentines had retained only the democratic form 
aud lost the democratic spirit. Feeling this, 
their own weakness, they showed supreme 
wisdom in not pretending to virtnes they no 
longer possessed. ‘Therefore, as Rome elected 
Dictators, in the hour of extreme danger, so 
Florence had decided (August 16th 1502) on 
vesting the government in a gonfalonier, for 
life, as a single magistrate at the head of the 
state. He was to be lodgedin the public palace, 
and receive a salary of 100 florins per month. 
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On the 22nd of September, of the same year, 
they had chosen Pietro Soderini.-for that office, 
* He was a man universally respected; of ma- 
ture age, without ambition, without children; 
and the republic never had reason to repeut of 
its choice.” 

At the same time, while placing one man at 
the head of the republic, they abolished (April 
15, 1502) the power of one man in the tribunals, 
abrogating the offices of podesta, and of captain 
of justice, and supplying their places by the 


ruola, a tribunal composed of five judges, of 


whom four must agree in passing sentence. 
Each in his turn was to be president of the 
tribunal for six months, This rotation caused 
the name of ruota to be given to the supreme 
courts of justice at Rome and Florence. 

At last the heroic defence of the Pisaus was 
drawing to a close. Louis and Ferdinand, who 
had aided them since 1507, in order to weaken 


and to extort money from the Florentines, 


abandoned their ally when they had gained 
their object. 


the prey. 


A fearful famine raged in Pisa, and the 
noble hearted soldiers of Florence poured 


convoys of bread into the streets of the beseiged. 
On the 8th of June 1509 they entered the 
ruined city. 
and the dead. The Florentines did all they 
could to alleviate the misery—it was too late. 
Thet fratricidal—that suicidal war is a stain on 
the history of Florence. ‘The conquerers, in 
their endeavours to conciliate the vanquished, 
abolished all the confiscations pronounced 
against the Pisans since 1494 ; restored all their 
property and privileges; brought plenty to their 
thresholds—but in vain! The proud Pisans 
would not survive their independence; war had 
decimated them; but all the remainder who 
could afford it, emigrated, and Florence won a 
desert. 

There was but one power now in Italy besides 
Florence, that could save the national inde- 
pendence: that power was Venice. But Venice 


was overwhelmed by a war against the Turks, | 


under Bajezet IL, for 1499-1503. It is well 
known that this magnificent but despotic oli- 
garchy broke the power of the Turkish empire: 
but, like Poland, the saviour of Christendom 
was its martyr—and the unconquered but 
exhausted republic could make no effort for the 
defence of Italy againat the Turks of France, 
Germany, and Spain. The war with Bajazet 
once concluded by anhumiliating peace, Venice 
tried to grasp at Romagna: but it so happened 
that agallant, warlike Pope, Julius II., occu- 
pied the chair of St. Peter. Had the pontiff, 
like most of his predecessors, been a weak de- 
bauchee, lost in sin and sloth, Venice might 
have recovered strength, and she and Floretice 


might possibly have stemmea the torrent of 


Florence paid 100,000 florins to 
the King of France, and 50,000 to the King of 
Spain, and the crowned brigands abandoned 


It was a city of tbe dying 


invasion, But energy was at last shown just 
in the wrong quarter, and déveloped in the 
wrong direction, Julius JI. would not allow 
the States of the Church to be mutilated. He 
never would aggrandize his own family at: the 
expense of those States, nor allow others to do 
what he denied himself. He therefore, on the 
refusal of the Venetians to restore what they 
bad taken, after honourably forewarning them 
of his intention, formed the League of Cambray 
against Venice, (December 10, 1508) which 
was, in fact, only carrying into effect the secret 
treaty of Blois, between Louis and Maximilian. 
It was an irreparable misfortune that Florence 
and Pisa, those old republics, should havé ex- 
hausted each other by an internecine war— 
equally deplorable was it that Venice and the 
Church should destroy their mutual forces in a 
fratricidal struggle, at the very time, too, whet a 
warlike and agallant Pope might have united 
the religious enthusiasm of Italy with its mili- 
tary ardor. 


But Venice, certainly, had aright to expect 
the support, or at least the neutrality of both 
Germany and France, The Venetians had in- 
curred three months’ hostilities from Maxi- 
milian, for refusing to allow his troops to pass 
through their territory to attack their ally 
Louis; and Maximilian had signed a treaty of 
peace with Venice, June 7, 1508. The same 
year they both attacked the republic without 
the slightest cause! 

Louis and Maximilian were to divide all the 
terra firma of the Venetians; Ferdinand was to 
have all their fortresses in Apulia; the Pope all 
their Lordships in Romagna; the Houses of 
Este and Gonzaga the small districts near the 
Po, ‘Thus all were lured with an interest in 
the destruction of the only power physically 
strong enough to have defended Italy. 

On the 15th of Apri] 1509, the war com- 
menced. On the 27th the Pope excommuni- 
cated Venice. On the 14th of May the bastle 
of Aignadel was fought. The Venetiang placed 
42,000 men in thie field, but. owing to mistake 
or treachery, less than half the number were 
brought into action. The French had 30.000. 
It was one of the most furious, and most 
heroic contests of the age. The 20,000 Vene- 


„tians fell where they stood, almost to a man— 


without yielding an inch of ground—bypt the 
battle was lost ! 

Bergamo, Brescia, Crema, Cremona, sfrren- 
dered ;—the Venetian governors ot Caravaggio 
and of Peschiera were hung by Louis; fhe 
garrisons and the inhabitants were put to the 
sword, Such was the boasted chivalry of 
France, in the age of La Pallisse end Bayard! 
The first front of Venetian power broken, 
the jackals swarmed to the prey the lion had 
felled ; the Emperor, the Pope, the Dake of 
Ferrara, the Marquis of Mantua invaded Ye- 
nice on all sides. 

e Venetian oligarchy, on this oocasion at 
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east, hehaved grandly ; the Senate released all 
its subjects from their oath of fidelity, and per- 
mitted them to treat with the enemy. ‘‘ Since 
we are no longer able to defend you, we are no 
longer fit to rule you,’ they said. But the 
brave people soon rose in despair: Treviso in 
June, Padua on the 17th of July,—and the 
Imperialists were driven out. Fresh invasion 
soon answered insurrection: Maximilian ar- 
rived to hesiege Padua in Septemher 1509, 
with 100,000 men and 100 cannons! In his 
army he had Germans, Swiss, French, Span- 
iards, Savoyards; to these were added the 
troops of the Pope, of Mantua and of Modena. 

The Paduans with their shattered walls, and 
half armed starving population, had the cour- 
age to await and resist this terrible horde— 
they had the heroism to hale them—and on 
the 3rd of Octoher the Emperor was obliged to 
raise the siege, 

The devastations committed by this host are 
most incredible. History has signalised the 
“Germans as the most savage; the Spaniards 
as the most coldly ferocious ;”? while the French 
had bands called écorcheurs, (flayers,) in their 
army, formed inthe English wars, 

Julius IJ, who had some sparks of greatness 
in his soul, soon learned to detest his allies, re- 
conciled himself to Venice, and removed the ex- 
communication Fehruary 21,1510. He forth- 
with had the French attacked in the Milanese by 
the Swiss, in Jenoa, by the Jenoese emigrants ; 
at Modena by his own troops; at Verona by 
the Venetians. The French repulsed their ene- 
mies at all four points, and besieged the Pope 
at Bologna in October. But Julius forced the 
French under Chaumont to retire, and on the 
20th of January 1511, took the strong fortress 
of Mirandola. Ou the 21st of May of the same 
year, however, he was severely heaten at Casa- 
lecchio, and Bologna fell. 

The indefatigable and undaunted Julius, 
who used to ride in the armour of a dragoon at 
the pead of his regiments, now formed the 
“ Holy League” between himself, Spain, Eng- 
land, the Swiss and the Venetians. Lonis and 
Maximilian, to oppose an ecclesiastical autho- 
rity to this league,called an oecumenical council. 
“ A few Cardinals, who had separated from the 
Pope, clothed it with their authority; and Flo- 
rence dared not refuse to the two greatest mon- 
archs of Europe the city of Pisa for its place of 
meeting. 

Meanwhile a powerful Spanish army was 
advancing from Naples, under Dou Raymond 
de Cardona, to help the Pope, and hesieged 
Bologna January 26, 1512. 

French tyranny had driven the Venetians to 
despair—and Brescia, imitating the example 
of the Paduans against Maximilian revolted in 
their turn against Louis. 

The celebrated and chivalrous Gaston de 
Foix, nephew of King Louis, and only twenty- 
two years old, was sent over the Alps at the 


head of a new French army. Gaston entered 
Bologna on the 5th of Fehruary; forced the 
Spaniards to raise the siege and retreat pre- 
cipitately through Romagna, instantly turned 
on the Venetians; defeated one of their armies 
on the marck; and retook. Brescia by assault, 
on the 19th of the same month ! A massacre 
of the inhabitants, and a sanguinary pillage 
now took place, of a nature so horrible, that the 
pen of the historian recoils from the task of its 
nerration. 

But the armies of Spain and the Pope had 
again been gathering head, and advanced to 
renew the struggle. They met the French at 
Ravenna, on Easter Sunday, April 11th, 1512. 
Twenty thousand dead covered the plain, when 
the French colours pressed onward over the re- 
treat of the allies. Gaston was victorious. 
But the far-famed Spanish Infantry that had 
never before been defeated, retired sullenly and 
slowly, in as perfect order and with composure as 
complete as if on parade. Gaston was irritated 
at the sight—the victory was his—hut he was 
determined to taine the pride of that unhroken 
infantry. Gathcring the flower of his cavaliers 
around him, he charged sword iu hand at their 
head. The Spaniards halted and faced round 
— suddenly they opened their ranks, and the 
artillery they were carrying away in their hol- 
low centre poured a deadly volley on the pur- 
suers. Gaston de Foix fell dead—the plumed 
chivalry lay gasping on the ground—and the 
Castilian phalanx resumed its march with 
the same cold, stern composure as hefore, 

The French, secure in their victory, now dis- 
missed half their army; but the royal treachery 
of these ages is extraordinary. The Emperor 
Maximilian. hetrayed them—and without con- 
senting to make peace with Venice, gave pas- 
sage through his territory to 20,000 Swiss to 
join the Venetians, and recalled all the Ger- 
mans serving under French colours. Ferdinand 
of Spain, and Henry VIII of England, almost 
simultaneously attacked Louis, who was thus 
ohliged to summon his troops homeward to the 
defence of France. 

The French evacuated the Milanese in the 
heginning of June, and the Swiss took posses- 
sion of itin the name of Maximilian Saforza 
the son of that Ludovic whom they had be- 
trayed, 

The French power was broken in the pen- 
insula but from the French yoke, the Italians 
passed under that of the Swiss, Spaniards, and 
Germans, and, as a last misfortune, the triumph 
of the “ Holy League” enslaved the last and 
only republic truly free in Italy. 

While the power of her aristocratic sister 
was heing worn down and crushed hy the ac- 
cumulation of disasters just recorded, Florence, 
exhausted by her Pisan struggle, had enjoyed 
comparative quiet; that quiet was svon to he 
broken. Florence had ohserved the treaty 
which it had, conjointly with Ferdinand of 
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Spain coneluded with France, even after Ferdi- 
nand had broken it: had fulfilled to all the 
belligerent powers every duty and office, and 
given offence to nonc, but the League was 
already divided among itself. It seemed as if 
all the furies were let loose on Italy. “ The 
Swiss lived at discretion in Lombardy, and 
levied on it the most ruinous contributions; 
the Spaniards of Raymond de Cardona insisted 
also on having a province abandoned to their 
inexorable avidity. Tuscany was rich and not 
warlike.” The victors, assembled in Congress 
at Mantua, proposed to the Florentines to buy 
themselves off with a contribution; the republie 
was but too happy to be let off on such easy 
terms—but the evil genii of Florence, the 
Medici, suddenly appeared in the Hall, asked 
to be reinstated in power, and said they could 
levy more money by force for the Holy League, 
in one week, than a republican government 
could obtain by Law in one year. Cardona 
perfectly comprehended that, and accordingly 
in August 1512, took them across the Apen- 
nines “ with 5,000 Spanish infantry as inacces- 
sible to pity as to fear.’’ 

Raymond sent word to the Florentines they 
must, if they would presorve their liberty, 
recal the Medici, displace the Gonfalonier 
Loderiai, and pay the Spanish army 40,000 
florins. At the samc time, he arrived before 
the small town of Prato (the scene of Renardi’s 
vain but gallant effort), which shut its gates. 
It was well fortified, but defended only by the 
ordinanza, or country militia, One cannot but 
admire the courage of this little outwork of 
the republic, manning its walls against such an 
army as the Spanish, and such a general as 
Cordona! On the 30th of August, the Span- 
iards had made a breach, and the Castilian 
phalanx formed in storming columns. At this 
moment the courage of the undisciplined pea- 
santry, unaccustomed to arms, and brought for 
the first time face to face with that world- 
famed and invincible infantry, gave way—they 
abandoned the breach—the town was taken by 
assault—every man of the militia was put to 
the sword (they might as well have died upon 
the ramparts), and afterwards 5,000 citizens 
were dcliberately massacred; the others were 
divided among the victors, and put to linger- 
ing torture, to disċover the treasure they were 
supposed to have concealed, or to induce their 
kinsmen to ransom them. : 

Florence itself still stood in an attitude of 
defence, but the taking of Prato and its mas- 
sacre, struck such terror into a portion of its 
citizens, that next day there was a revolution. 
But, even now, it was not the democrats that 
feared,—it was the aristocracy ! A company 
of young nobles, of the first families, who under 
the title of the ‘‘Society of the Garden Ru- 
cellai,”” were famed for the love of the arts, 
luxury, and pleasure, seized the public palace 


on the 31st of August; they connived at So- 
dorini’s escape, and sent to Raymond de Cor- 
dona to agree to his terms. 


Guiliano de’ Medici, a gentle and conciliating 


person, third son of Lorenzo, cntered Florence 
on the 2nd of December, and consented to leave 
many of the rights of the citizens untouched ; 
but his brother, Cardinal Giovanni, (after- 
wards Leo X.) who entered on the 14th, forced 
the Signoria to call a parliament on the 16th. 
In this mock assembly few were admitted but 
strangers and soldiers; all laws passed since 
the expulsion of the Medici (1494), were abo- 
lished ; a balia, composed of the tools and mi- 
nions of the Medici, was invested with the 
sovereign authority ; all its members were ab- 
jectly prostrate before Cardinal Giovanni, his 


brother Giuliano, aud their nephew Lorenzo. 


They had been eighteen years in exile—had 


lost all their republican sympathies, if they had 
ever possessed any—and had dissipated their 
colossal fortune. None of them were married; 
but they brought hack three bastards, Giulio 
{afterwards Pope Clement VII.), Ippolito and 
Alessandro, who each exercised a fatal influence 
on the fortunes of Florence. 

Their first care, on their return, ‘‘ was to 
raise money for themselves, as well as for the 
Spaniards, who had re-established their ty- 
ranny.’ 

This destructive course of wars—this con- 
tinual inundation of blood—thesc continuously 
renewed struggles of the French and Swiss in 
the Milanese ; of the French and Spaniards in 
Naples; of the French, Spaniards, Germans, 
Swiss, and Turks, in the States of Venice; in 
which, whoever was the gainer, the Italiaus 
were always the greatest losers. The struggles 
of the latter among themselves—of Florence 
and Pisa, of Rome, Mantua, Ferara, Venice, 
Milan,—this long course of destruction ruined 
Italy—and leaving behind him a legacy of mi- 
sery he had helped to create, Pope Julius dicd 
on the 21st of February, 1513. 

On the 11th of March, Giovanni de’ Medici 
succeeded him as Lro X., eleven months after 
he had been made prisoner by the French, at 
the battle of Ravenna, and six months after 
the Spanish arms had given him thesovereignty 
of his country, Florence. 

The character of this celebrated pontiff is 
thus rendered by the historian :— 

«Jt has been the singular good fortune of 
Leo X. to have his name associated with the 
most brilliant epoch of letters and the arts 
since their revival. He has thus shared the 
glory of all the poets, philosophers, artists, 
men of learning and science, his contempora- 
ries. He has been held up to posterity as one 
who formed and raised to eminence men whio 
were in fact his elders, and who had attained 
celebrity before the epoch of his power. His 
merit consisted in showering his liberality on 
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those whose works and whose fame had already 
deserved it. His reign, on the other hand, 
which lasted nine years, was marked by fear- 
ful calamities, which hastened the destruction 
of those arts and sciences, to which alone the 
age of Leo owes its splendour. The misfor- 
tunes which he drew down on his successor 
were still more dreadful. The Pope was him- 
sclf a man of pleasure—easy, careless, prodigal 
—who expended in sumptuous feasts the im- 
mense treasures accumulated by his predeccs- 
sor. iHe had the taste to adorn his palace with 
the finest works of antiquity, and the sense to 
enjoy the society of philosophers and poets; 
but he had never the elevation of soul to eom- 
prehend his duties, or to consult his conscience. 
His indecent conversation, and licentions 
conduct, scandalised the church; his prodi- 
gality led him to encourage the shameful 
traffe in indulgences, which gave rise to 
the schism of Luther; his thoughtlessness 
and indifference to human suffering made him 
light up wars the most ruinous, and which he 
was utterly unable to carry on: he never 
thought of securing the independence of Italy, 
or of expelling the barbarians ; it was simply 
for the aggrandiscment of his family that he 
coutracted and abandoned alliances with the 
transalpine nations. He succceded, indeed, in 
procuring that his brother Giuliano should be 
named Duc de Nemours, and he created his 
nephew Duke of Urbino,—but he endeavoured 
also to erect for the former a new state, com- 
posed of the districts of Parma, Placentia, 
Reggio, and Modena; for the latter another 
consisting of the several petty principalities 
which still maintained themselves in the states 
of the church. His tortuous policy to accom- 
plish the first object, his perfidy and cruelty to 
attain the second, deserve to be much more se- 
verely branded by historians.” .. . . ‘‘ Even 
the moment of his elevation to the pontificate 
was marked by an event, which showed that 
every vestige of liberty had disappeared from 
Florence. The partisans of the Medici pre- 
tended to have discovered a conspiracy, of 
which they produced no other proofs, than 
some imprudent speeches, and some wishes ut- 
tered for liberty. The most illustrious citizens 
were, nevertheless, arrested; and Machiavelli, 
with several others, were put to the torture. 
Pietro Boseoli, and Agostino Caponi, were be- 
headed ; and those who were called their ac- 
complices exiled.” 

It is wonderful that Italian energy and in- 
dependenoe should have at all survived the 
ceaseless march of armies that poured down 
from the Alps, and that the power of resistance 
should have endured under such a weight of 
men and arms. But even this was but the first 
half of the tragedy. Maximilian, who had 
granted only a truce, and not a peace, to the 
Venetians, reasserted his imaginary claims to 


Verona and Vicenza, a8 soon as the French 
power had been broken. 
formod an alliance with Louis XII. at Blois, 
March 24th, 1513; in consequence of which a 
French army, under La Tremouille, invaded 
the Milanese once more. 
down from their mountains, attacked the 
French at Riotta, near Novara, June 6, 1513, 
and drove them back over the Alps. 


The Venetians 


The Swiss rushed 


.The Spaniards, and the troops of Leo X., 


forthwith attacked the Venetians, in the midst 
of the profoundest peace, 
slightest provocation. 
famous, beyond the fame of the others, for the 
cruclties and tortures inflicted by the Span- 
iards. 
even this. 


and without the 
This cainpaign was 
But the Germans were soon to exceed 


Meanwhile Francis I. had mounted the 


throne of France. He had a fancy for military 
glory, and, as a matter of course, Italy was 
the eountry selected for its gratification. 
the ally of Venice he crossed the Alps with a 
large army, August 15, 1515. 


As 


The Swiss 
again poured down from their fastnesses to de- 


fend Maximilian Sforza. 


On the 13th and 14th of September was 


fought the memorable battle of Morignano. 


On the first day, the action was continued till 
deep into the night. The combatants could 
no longer see each other, but struck at random. 
The ranks were broken and confused on either 
side. Groups of Swiss slept within the 
heart of the French lines, of French within the 
Swiss. The King passed the night with a few 
friends amid a pile of dead, surrounded on all 
sides by the enemy. When daylight returned, 
cvery man rose and struck at the nearest foe. 
A terrible confusion ensued; but both sides 
began to see the necessity ‘of something like 
order, and gradually disengaged their tangled 
masses. On the first day, the Swiss had suf- 
fered fearfully from the French artillery, 
which was ranged behind a deep trench, on the 
earth that had been cast up. They made 
rush after rush against this formidable line, 
and with their pikes only, had succeeded in 
breaking it in many places. On the 14th, the 
effort recommenced. Forming themselves into 
a scrried mass, they rushed onward with a 
bull-like courage—agaiu they were decimated 
by the exterminating volley ; but they gave no 
ground; they stood on the one side of the fosse, 
filling it with their dead, while the black line 
on the other belched round after round of fiery 
déath at their continually closing phalanx. 
At last they turned, and retired sulleniy and 
slowly. The exhausted and equally decimated 
French did not dare pursue; they gained the 
victory, but twenty thousand dead lay on the 
field of Marignano. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BURKING SYSTEM. 


BrotHER Democrats !—This is the ninth number of the “ NorEs To THE 
Prorug,” and I am happy to say that I continue to receive letters approving of 
my attempt, and encouraging me to persevere. At the same time, I hear 
reiterated complaints as to the delay and difficulty of obtaining the numbers. 


The cause rests solely with the agents ; neither author, printer, nor publisher 
are to blame. 


This work is ready, and in the Publishers hands every WxupNESDAY for each 
ensuing SATURDAY. 


But a complete Burking system is at work ; so much go, that, after regularly 
booking and paying for parcels of placards and posters to be forwarded through 
the London and country news-agents, I have numerous letters stating that the 
parcels had never been received by the parties to whom they were forwarded 
and, in the instance of several large towns, I have learned that ic was almost 
entirely unknown that such a periodical was in existence. 


I must, therefore, appeal to my friends, if they think the “ Nores” calculated 
to do good to the democratic cause, to assist in giving them immediate publicity, 
and to discredit all reports as to any delay or slackness in their publication. 

If every friend, who is a reader, would act as a canvasser among that circle in 
which he moves, the circulation would soon be such as would enable me to 
extend the usefulness of the publication. More can be done in this way than 
by all the advertising, posting, and placardiny. 


Where delay and inattention to orders occurs, let the parties transfer the 
agency for the magazine to some other party in their locality, who should 
immediately send his order direct to Mr. Pavey, stating in his letter through 
what country bookseller’s parcel the copies are to be forwarded, and who is THE 
Lonpox AGENT through whom the country bookseller has his parcels for- 
warded. 


Friends who are willing to assist by the distribution of window-bills, can 
have the same by writing to me, specifying the country and London agents tnro’ 
whom the parcel shall be sent. 

ERNEST JONES. 


I accept with pleasure the invitations received from the democrats af Chelten- 
ham, Birmingham, Worcester, the Potteries, Merthyr, Llanidloes, Newtown, 
Newport Pagnell, Tutbury, Peterborough, Bristol, Exeter, Tiverton, Bridgewater, 
Devonport, Plymouth, Torquay, and other places in the west and Midland, and 
hope to visit them as soon as the investigation into my treatment while a 
political prisoner, now pending before the House of Commons, permits of a 
lengthened absenge from town. Do 


An error of the press, which it is important to rectify, occurred iù number 8, 
pago 152, column 1, lines 19—2] from top, which should read thus :—“ It does 
not anly increase the amount of work, it also alters its nature. It transplants 
the work from the field to the factory.” 
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DE BRASSIER, A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE, 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


(Continued ' from page 144 of No, VIII.) 


CHAP. X.—THE PARK. 


Tue games had been an addenda to the plan 
of the fancy fair. Mr. Pinnafore had held it 
advisable to show the people, that the aristoc- 
racy cared not only for the welfare of their 
souls, and for that of their bodies, but also for 
their “innocent recreation and amusement.” 
Accordingly the rustic youth were to hold their 
roral sports on the lawn before the mansion. 
All the village was there—gaping, grinning, 
half-awe stricken and uneasy. The company 
came out upon the terrace to behold them, re- 
clining on luxurious chairs and benches, sipping 
their sherbet and their coffee, or fluttering 
over creams and ices. A peculiar interest was 
given to the festival, by twenty girls all dressed 
in blne, with yellow aprons and green caps 
(Miss De Brassier’s taste), and twenty boys, in 
blue calico (Mr. Pinnafore’s economic choice)— 
forming the pupils of the charity school. They 
were there to enjoy themselves—to behold 
with awe and reverence the greatness and bene- 
ficence of their superiors and their betters. The 
Gospel says that he who gives alms, shall not 
let his left hand know what his right hand 
does: here the recipients were arrayed in the 
very badge of charity—in a uniform of degra- 
dation—and the ostentatious hand of monopo- 
lising wealth had written “charity child” on 
every living form. And yet they had written 
a lie—for as shewn in the last chapter, it was 
the children who conferred charity on the squire 
—not the the squire on them. The children 
marched up in a row—they stood in a row— 
they sat in a row—they got up in a row— 
the sour-faced half-starved teachers hovering on 
either flank like thunder clonds,—and there 
the poor little souls lingered in an agony of 
shame, awe, fear, and constraint, while Mr. De 
Brassier was shewing to his friends, and Mr. 
Pinnafore explaining to all the old maids the 
wonderful generosity of the founder, and the 
extraordinary blessings of the institution. Did 
it enter in the minds of any that the overgrown 
hall before them alone rendered the institution 
necessary—nay ! that the very existence of 
charity was an insult to justice; and that those 
poor children (despite their vile and perverted 
teaching),had far more of atonement to demand 
for rights and benefits withheld, than of grati- 


tude to pay for the miserable boon in which 
the lesson of servility and abjectness was 
taught them in the schoolings of the rich? 
Few, few indeed, if any, of that rustic crowd 
could read the scene aright—but all were 
eager to participate in or to behold the games. 
They consisted of ducking for oranges—of 
climbing a greasy pole for a leg of mntton— 
of running in sacks—and of grinning through a 
horse-collar—and the disgusting exhibitions 
were gone throngh with a regular zest. The 
utter contempt with which the “ high-born” 
company on the terrace beheld the spectacle, 
may be imagined! Yet it was a contempt 
mingled with satisfaction—satisfaction that 
such an utter want of dignity pervaded the 
mind of the working man. “ We shall rule 
them long!’ —was the thonght lurking 
at the bottom. They had not noticed one 
among the crowd, or rather slightly aloof npon 
its skirts, who seemed to look with an eqnal 
contempt on his own toiling brethren and on 
the lordlier company before him. He was a 
tall, gaunt, bony man—vwith a thin bnt vigorons 
frame: hisforehead was lofty; his eyes and cheeks 
were sunken—but withal he had the appear- 
ance of stalwart strength and activity; while 
a scowl, at times, of almost ferocity, darkened 
his otherwise handsome countenance. He 
gazed around him with qnick, suspicions, bnt 
resolute air, like a man who knows that some 
oneison his track whom he wonld fain shun 
bnt from whom, if met,he would never deign to 
fly. Now and then he dived into the rustic 
crowd—as an angler may drop his line into a 
troubled stream, and each time drew forth one or 
two fierce, yet stolid looking men—whose short 
thick, stooping frames spoke of almost cease- 
Jess toil, yet denoted hardihood’and strength. 
They stood in eager converse together, or rather 
they listened to their tall companion with a 
sort of eager wonder—and ever and anon turned 
angry, sidlong glances at the pinnacles of the 
majestic hall, so grand and massy in the even- 
ning light, and at the light, glittering com- 
pany fringing its heavy base—till at last, 
the muttered words of the speaker seemed to 
kindle the listeners into something like energy, 
their forms became more manly and erect, and 
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they turned a fixed glare of hatred on the 
stately building and its splendid inmates. The 
stranger turned aside with a short quick 
laugh, and left his spell-stricken auditors, not 
to THEIR thoughts, but to ms own. 

Meanwhile the sun had sunk behind the 
wooded range of hills—and over the intense 
darkness of the glens and valleys the white 
streams of moonlight began to flow like a 
march of angels. The granite pinnacles of the 
old mansion were ennobled into marble, and the 
windows in its upper ranges began to glitter 
gorgeously with the reflected light, while below, 
the saloons and conservatories suddenly burst 
into one blaze of chandeliers and lustres. A 
gun boomed across the park—and suddenly a 
red glow flickered on the highest hill, and shed 
its lurid streaks across the woods —while, in 
faint lines, creeping on beneath the appointed 
hands, festoons of fire were looped from tree to 
tree, and marked the long lines of distant 
avenues, till ending in a brilliant nucleus where 
some fairy-like temple invited the footsteps of 
the wanderer. A second gun sounded, and 
across the lake a procession of boats was seen 
gliding by torchlight, while the most ravishing 
music floated on the waters. With the third 
gun the beacon hill suddenly emitted a torrent 
of flame, and a shower of rockets came arching 
over the park, succeeded by fireworks, whose 


brilliant and varied coruscations shed a light 
like that of day over the entire scene. The 
magnificent spectacle had lasted awhile, whe:1 
the soft music of a chamber band came floating 
from the mansion, calling the scattered company 
to the pleasures of the dance. Soon the massy 
portals closed upon the glittering crowd—the 
villagers were left outside—they had had their 
festival—they had received their favours: a 
fancy bazaar had been held for the Kaftirs ; 
greasy poles and oranges had been given for 
themselves; they had seen the fiery splendours 
of their masters—now they should go home 
gratified and grateful, while the orgies of the 
rich began in Stanville Hall. The splendours 
died away externally—the woods and waters 
were left to the quiet glory of the moon, save 
where the long gleams of light from the win- 
dows fell over the lawns, flecked by the flitting 
shadows of the dancers within—the poor, both 
grinners and duckers, runners, climbers, and 
charity children, went to their homes, such as 
they were, and the park was left deserted save 
where the fitting chariots of the guests, like 
harnessed meteors, broke on its solitude, and 
where the form of the stalwart stranger already 
noticed, was scen prowling with two or these 
of those whom he had gathered ovt of the 
crowd. 


A LETTER TO THE ARISTOCRACY. 


TELLING THEM WHAT THEY ARE, AND WHAT THEY WILL BE. 


When Adam delved and Eve spau, 
Where was then the gentleman *—Old Saw. 


“ Every mountain shalt be levelled, and every hill shall be brought low.”—Prov. 


Ir has been said that an aristocracy of some 
sort is inevitable—that there mnst be an aris- 
tocracy of land, money, strength, or talent— 
and that, an aristocracy being inevitable, it is 
in accordance with the laws of nature, and 
therefore beneficial as well. Aristocracies are 
hereditary and elective, and in the latter, rank 
“ being the reward of merit,” the conferring of 
it acts as a stimulant to virtuc, and by the le- 
verage of emulation and ambition, conduces to 
the performance of great actions. ‘This rank, 
becoming hereditary, is a guardian against de- 
generacy—the man descended from famous an- 
cestors is less likely, it is argued, to commit a 
sordid action than a man having no great name 
to disgrace. Then, we are told, aristocracy is 


rest of mankind—that they are even physically a 
finer race—that the highborn spirit is discern- 
able in their lofty carriage and their manly 
mien—that they are foremost on the battle- 
field, most distinguished in the senate, and 
most illustrious on the fields of literature. If 
we inveigh against their monopoly of riches, 
we are met with the assertion that, without 
their possession of such riches, they could not 
be the patrons of the arts, the benefactors of 
science, and the supporters of letters. ‘That 
their very vices have something lofty in them, 
and, however reprehensible in the individual, 
all more or less conduce to the development of 
the great, tho splendid, and the useful, 

“« My Lords !” such are your pretensions—I 


the mainspring of honour and moral worth. f think I have stated them fairly. Now we will 
Again, we are desired to vicw these cffects of| weigh the theory by the practice. However 
aristocracy, as exemplified in practice : we are | fine the forms may be, nuluckily for you 
told that the ends, aims, and objects of the|it is eternally contradicted by the latter. 
nobly born are more elevated than those of the ' You are the descendants of privileged out 
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throats, the offspring of legalised robbers, em- 
blazoned by crime and patented by murder, 
and now luxuriate in rank vegetation upon the 
rapine of your ancestors, which you uphold by 
an unnatural monopoly. 

My language is strong, you may think, 
Truth’s is ever so. Truth strikes no silver 
chords—she plays upon'an irou harp, but her 
touch is unerring. I moved among your order 
once—but I havo left it now, and have grown 
vulgar— shockingly vulgar—plebeian, down- 
right plebeian—and I glory in it. Now then, 
plebeianism against aristocracy, let us reason 
out our positions. 

How did you originate? Your origin is 
fourfold : of the sword, the gown, the ledger, 
and the brothel: it has been thus in all coun— 
tries. In another part of this number will be 
found some of your early doings in our own. 
Cain was the first noblenian—the progenitor of 
all the rest. Nobility, first rose by the sword. 
The strongest arm and the most remorseless spi- 
rit gained an individual pre-eminence founded 
on fear, in an age when there were no external 
restraints of law. The most hated, feared and 
desperate, those too lazy to work and too greedy 
to want, banded together for mutual protec- 
tion against the industrious and affluent—tho 
organisation of crime proved too strong for the 
disorganisation characterising the virtuous and 
honest portion of society; and aristocracy cs- 
tablished itself as a privileged and dominant 
class. Having risen by violence, having turned 
society topsy-turvey, it turned our moral con- 
ceptions topsy-turvy also: the lazy had become 
the rich, it now rested for the criminal to be- 
come the honoured, and honoured exactly for 
that which made them criminal: the “ glorious 
artof war’? became tho most honourable eall- 
ing, the most stupendous cut-throat the most 
honourable man. Arms were the peculiar 
calling ofthe ‘* gentleman ”—and thus, instead 
of the institution of aristocracy being an incen- 
tive to virtue, it was an incentive to the first 
and greatest of crimes, MURDER. But mere 
bloodshed was of little avail, except to gratify 
hatred or remove a dangerous rival, ynless it 
enriched the murderer. Accordingly war was 
undertaken with a view to obtain property. 
The knight-errant went forth “to make his 
fortune.” ‘The younger son of the noble re- 
ceived a sword, a horse, and a snit of armour, 
and was told to take all he was strong enough 
to seize. Accordingly, they waylaid the stran- 
ger noble, the merchant, and the trader—killed 
them and robbed them of their goods, or im- 
prisoned them until a heayy ransom was ex- 
torted. The practice of ransoming captives 
was regularly observed down to the very last 
of the mediayal wars even of France and Eng- 
land. For this purpose merchants, nobles, and 
even priests, wero kidnapped, and nocturnal 
escalades and surprises admitted bands of 
armed ruffians into the mansions or walls of 


unsuspecting families or towns. Everything 
that characterises the highwayman and the 
burglar characterises the nobility that was 
founded by the, sword. Thus, instead of aris- 
tocracy being an incentive to virtue, it was an 
incentive to another crime: to tuert. Much 
has been said about the superior valour of the 
medieval chivalry—and about their prowess 
in dashing madly into the thick of hostile iu- 
fantry, and of routing whole legions of pea- 
sants. Iam not prepared to deny that nobi- 
lity in its strongest age had the average amount 
of human courage—but its feats of arms reduce 
themselves to a very moderate scale. They 
went into the field encased in almost impene- 
trable armour from head to foot, on fiery and 
magnificently trained horses, the latter often 
cased in armour too. So invulnerable were 
they, that frequently, when knocked off their 
horses, they could not be killed or cven wounded 
until some portion of their armour was un- 
buckled. No wonder that men so encased 
should deal slaughter among half-armed infan- 
try, or undisciplined peasants, And yet, so 
snperior was often tho valour of the latter, 
that the proudest chivalry of France, Bur- 
gundy, the German Empire, Spain and Eng- 
land, was almost invariably defeated by the 
rude, scarco weaponed peasantry of Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, and Bohemia, and by 
the insurgents in their own countries, unto 
jealousies and ignorance split the bands of 
their assailants. 

Aristocracy has engendered lust and laxity 
of morals. It is undeniablo that the greatest 
immorality has ever existed in those countries 
and ages where the greatest amount of aristo- 
cratic power existed—as in France under 
Louis XIV, and Louis XV. ; in England under 
James I., Chaitos IJ., Anne, and the Georges; 
and what is more, nearly twenty per cent. of 
our nobility are direetly descended from the 
adultery of kings, aud half the remainder owe 
thoir rank to the intrigucs of shameless cour- 
tesans. Not only did aristocracy thus indi- 
rectly encourage lust, but its institutions were 
made a direct instrument for its gratification. 
Every noble lord claimed the jus prime noctis, 
or ‘right of the first night,” that is, when- 
ever one of his scrfs married, the lord had a 
right to the first night with the bride, before 
her lawful husband dared touch her. A law, 
the astoundiag character of which nothing but 
aristocracy could have conceived—nothing but 
aristocracy could havo enforced. 

Aristocracy intreduced or amplified the law 
of primogeniture, aud thus sowed the seeds 
of ill-will and hatred among families, This 
was another fruitful source of crime. Sous 
poisoned fathers, brothers assassinated brothers, 
to become possessors of their patrimony. ‘Phé 
history of aristocracy present’ long catalogues. 
of fathers and mothers actually starved ‘to 
death by their own childrenin thé dungeons of 
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the very castles where the latter were revelling 
in debauchery ‘and lust over their heads !— 
from the'days of the ‘‘ Nrrows” down to those 
of the Visconti; from the age of the Borota 
down tò this of the Bocarme! Thus, again, 
aristocracy, instead of being an incentive to 
virtue, has severed the very dearest tics of 
nature, even to the commission of parricide 
and fratricide. A result clearly traceable to 
its peculiar instituticns, and not derivable from 
any other phase of social order, 

Emulation, we are told, and emulation to 
virtue is one of the results of the aristocratic 
institution ; noble tricd to compete with noble 
in wealth and power, and from this source re- 
sulted vices instead of virtues: it was the 
parent of avarice, of jealousy, and of intrigue, 
Instead of elevating the spirit and manhood of 
the individual, it did the reverse. Aristocracy 
after its first brute-force foundation, had to 
look to some centrepoint, and some authority 
for its support: it accordingly upheld the in- 
stitution ofroyalty, because it well-knew that 
popular power would be democratic, and grant 
no exclusive privilege. Consequently kings 
became the “fountains of honour.” But what 
was the effect of this? It was necessary to 
obtain the good-will of the king in order to 
obtain superior rank, privilege, and emolu- 
ment. To obtain the good-will of the king it 
was necessary to flatter his passions and to 
serve his vices. Aristocracies first deificd 

„kings; knelt man to man; pandercd to royal 
“lusts and ericouraged royal sins, ‘Thus aristo- 
cracy again, instcad of being an incentive to 
virtue, instead of elevating the dignity of 
‘manhood, engendered the grossest system of 
servility and meanness ever developed by human 
institutious, and nobles have been, and are, 
simultaneously the most abject slaves and 
the most insulting tyrants that history re- 
cords. 

Bat the aristocracy take credit to themselves 
for their “loyalty ’’ to their kings. Nine- 
tenths of the rebellions and insurrections that 
the world has witnessed have ‘been perpetrated 
by the aristocracies against the kings whose 
“divine right’’ they had maintained with 
their swords against the people. Therefore if 
loyalty to kings ‘is treason to God and man, or 
even if it were the reverse, scarce a gencration 
of nbbles has passed withont sinning against 
Hoth aspects of the regal code. 

But, while aristocracy has engendered crimes 
peculiarly traceable to itself, and encouraged 
every other sin to which man’s nature is liable, 
it has ‘deattened and weakened the affections 
of the heart. It has reduced love to a mockery, 
and marriage to a monied speculation: it is 
merely in the ranks of the aristocracics of 
title and riches that the affections of the heart 
are bartered away as subservient to AVARICE 


and PRIDE—that man and wife are treated as| tive to patriotism, is its deadliest enemy. 


to guard the one against the rapacity ot the 
other. However, it is said, that the récollde- 
tion of an illastrious hamé prevents a mañ 
doing anything to disgrace the lineage whence 
he springs: the reverse ig the practical 
working'of the case. ‘‘ The illustrious name’’ 
engenders pride, and a false pride too; it pre- 
vents the “scion of anoble house” from following 
a useful trade or calling, without which the 
younger sons aro tod poor to live under the 
blessed institution of primogeniture, and thus 
reduces them to the necessity of being paupers 
on the state, and of living by gambling, cheat- 
ing and extortion. Then “the illustrious 
name’’ requires their “keeping up appearances,” 
which implies living beyond their means, get- 
ting into the debt of tradespeople without a 
chance payment, and ‘béing honourable cheats 
and lawful thieves, all for the sake of their il- 
lustrious name.” The ‘illustrious name” 
further conduces to class, legislation, and ‘to 
the perversion of the laws. For the illustrious 
will commit sin, vice, and critme—but the‘‘name” 
would be tarnished if the crime were punished; 
therefore the criminal is ‘screened, all for the 
sake of his ‘‘illustrious name,” and, knowing 
this, impunity, the “illustrious name,” instead of 
being an incentive to virtue, is an incentive to 
vice, well knowing that the sin of the rich an 
titled will go’ unpunished at the hands of the 
rich and titled, who alone are proposers, 
makers, wielders, and interpreters of law. 

Thus, philosophically and historically consi- 
dered, aristocracy exercises a debasing influence 
on those compriséd within itsinstitution. But 
it may still be urged, that it has an elevating 
tendency ou those without its pale ; but here 
its agency is, if possible, still more injurious. 
It acts as a stimulant to virtue, we are told ; 
rank being the reward of merit. But rank is 
the reward of rascality, and not of merit ; and 
must be so as long as the present system lasts, 
Instead of encouraging merit, tt is the incubus 
from under which meritis unable to rise. What 
merit has a chanee of competing with the aris- 
tocracies of rank and riches? Every place is 
filled by the younger sons of nobles, or bought 
up by the younger sons of merchants, Is it in 
the army or the navy? Is it in diplomacy or civil 
office? Oh! but ‘you point to the law ; it is 
folly to say the law is a profession open to all— 
it is not'opeh to the poor—it is too expensive 
for the poor—ahd you may cite your cases of 
Erskines and others who were “poor ”—but I 
tell you they were sons, nephews, and cousins 
of peers, and they had interest if they had not 
moncy. And then, who are made judges ? 
The lickspittles of tories by a tory governinent. 
The shoe-wipers of the whigs, by a whig 
government. Promotion is the roward of poli- 
tical subserviency and treachery in the law. 
Again, aristocracy, instead of being the incen- 
It is 


enemies and rivals, and settlements are made] an instrument in the hands of government, to 
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corrupt the patriot ; and batches of new peers | patronise art and scieuce, and give them an 
are notoriously made to swamp the one house | impetus they would lack in democratic states. 
and to weed the other, whenever a Class Cabinet } Again, the very reverse is the result: the aris- 
tries to carry some obnoxious measure, peculi- | tocracy of England is the richest in the world, 
arly hostile to the interests of the people. jand in England art is the most backward, 
Look at your House of Lords! Was there | literature is the worst patronised; and mechan- 
ever a good measure it did not oppose? From | ical science owes its source to the efforts of 
the abrogation of capital punishment on a forty | working’ men, despite aristocratic monopoly. 
shilling theft, down to the slave trade, emanci- | But then you patronise foreign art : yes, your 
pation, test and corporation acts, reform, re- | riches enable you.to buy up the pictures and 
trenchment, and free trade ? The aristocracy | statues of great masters. But what do you do 
has been the drag-chain of progression, the | with them when you have got them? You hoard 
enemy of virtue, the upholder of monopoly, | them like the dog in the manger—you bury 
despotism, and vice, and the fruitful parent of | them alive. Our public galleries, statues, and 
poverty, disease, and crime, ‘The aristocracy | buildings are a reproach, and your patronage 
has engendered and fostered the servile spirit | of art consists in hiding, burking, burying 
in the people—the tyrannical spirit of the}the productions of the artist. Where has art 
court. It has originated the grovelling back- f flourished and science been honoured ? In 
stair influence—and caused men to pander to] Athens and Rome, in the Netherlands and 
princely lusts and vices, to excess in every | Florence : democracy has beeu the enlightener 
meanness, and unman themselves by every de- | of the world, and you have bought up the 
gradation for the sake of getting that which | lamp, to hide it under a bushel. 
ought to be considered a disgrace, so gained the Now “my lords!” let us try the value of 
bauble rank, your aristocracy by another test. You tell us, 
Thus, both interually and externally consi- | aristocracy is something superior to the ordi- 
dered, aristocracy is the curse of a country. | nary mould of man. You denounce the taint 
However good a people may be, plant aristo- | of plebeian blood. If the denunciation be 
cracy in its midst, and the seeds of every vice | well founded, all noble families that marry 
are sown, seeds that are sureto flourish with the plebeians should degenerate, and all those 
institutions that engendered them, marrying nobles alone, should become more 
Now, ‘f My Lords,” you boast of your sena- | flourishing. But, again, the reverse is just the 
torial eloquence—but you have it all to your- | case: in Spain, where they boast of the famous 
selves—admit a working man into your senate, |** blue blood,” and where the aristocracy have 
and if you surpass him, you would not even | married only in their own order, the races 
then have a right to boast, seeing the education | have degenerated almost below the standard of 
your wealth and privileges have conferred—| human nature; they are dwarfs in body, and 
but till then be silent, and do not class your | cripples in intellect. But in those countries 
maudlin eloquence with that of the plebeians, | where aristocracy has most intermarried with 
Luther, Savonarola and Wickliffe ;-—of the ple- | plebeians as in France and England, it possesses 
beian Robespierre and Mazzini, Rouge and | the most of mental and bodily vigour,—a clear 
Gavazzi, and the host of names that push | proof that it is democracy and not aristocracy 
upward far above your money-bags and coronets. | that is consonant with the laws of nature; that 
Do not boast of your men of letters, al- | nature is averse to all class distinction, and to 
though you maintain exclusive possession of| the hereditary privilege of rank aud title—a 
the Universities, and plant a golden barrier | clear proof that hereditary aristocracy is un- 
between education and the people. Despite) natural, injurious, and false—for aristocracy 
that disadvantage, it is from the plebeians that |only remains on the level of the human stand- 
the aristocracy of intellect has gone forth—and | ard, as long as it is still near to its plebeian 
where you have had great men in your order,like | source, or keeps recruiting itself with plebeian 
a Byron or a SHELLEY—oh! bitter satire on blood. “ My Lords !” well may you call your- 
yourselves! they have been democrats, and | selves far descended. 
devoted their talents to the denunciation of] Thus much for what you are, and what bene- 
you and your class and your supporters. The | fits you have conferred :—in my next I will 
bulk of the enlightened are of us, and the | tell you that which you will come to,and analyse 


bulk of the remainder are with us, and | whether aristocracy in some shape is inevitable 
against you, or not. 


But then we are told the monopoly of wealth 
on the part of aristocracy, enables them to 
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TOO SOON. 


*Mid the glories of youth’s garden-land 
I gathered a wreath of flowers, 

And I bound them all in a band 
Of pleasure’s and hope’s golden hours. 


I gathered them fair and bright, 
And wore them a short sunny day; 

Overpowered at length with delight 
In oblivious slumber I lay. 


When I woke—oh ! I clasped them again, 
But ah ! all their beauty was o’er, 

And I sought for a fresh wreath in vain ; 
I could meet with those flowers no more ! 


Alas ! I had gathered them all, 

Ere the blossom had ripened to bloom ; 
Nor could I their freshness recall ! 

I had gathered my flowers too soon ! 


THE CONSTITUTIONS OF EUROPE, 


COMPILED FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES; WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF LEADING CONTINENTAL 
DEMOCRATS, 


No, II. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF PRUSSIA, ADOPTED JANUARY, 31, 1850. 


(Continued from page 130, No. 7.) 


Unt the year 1848, Prussia was a mon- 
archy based on the popular “ states’—that is 
the different classes of society divided into 
political orders. Up to that time, no parch- 
ment had intervened between king and 
people; the crown was sovereign and abso- 
lute, the people severed into its distinct, 
historic classes. The privileged orders, the 
proprietary nobles, the clergy, and apparently, 
also the middle class, comprising the bur- 
gesses in towns, and the free peasantry in the 
country enjoyed a sort of representative sys- 
tem in the Provincial Diets. (Provinzial 
Landtagen.) There were, accordingly, as 
many Diets in the kingdom as there were 
provinces. These Diets had the right, or 
exercised the customary privilege of granting 
the sums necessary to the government, both 
central and provincial, in the shape of taxes. 
The bills, or projects of laws submitted to 
them by the government, they always ap- 
proved of in the most cordial manner, 
and nothing could be more docile or malle- 
able than the temper of the Diets. As to 
the “budget,” the only deliberation was, how 
the privileged orders could most safely and 
most easily transfer its full burden to the 
‘shoulders of the burgesses and peasants. 
From 1840 to 1847, however, a change 
stole over the temper of the people ; and the 
middle class opposition, the cry for change 
and a centralised system of representation be- 
chime Ro alarming, thatit was necessary to do 


something in the matter. All, therefore, 
depended on a clever stroke of policy on the 
part of the government; the representative 
system was accordingly made central instead 
of local, and national instead of provincial. 
But the middle class continued to be plun- 
dered just the same as before. 

Instead of the seven Provincial Diets, one 
“United Diet” was formed, but not the 
slightest alteration made in the representa- 
tion of the different orders, and not the 
slightest concession granted to the middle 
class. On the contrary, the Crown was 
strengthened, by being thus enabled to 
amalgamate in one the many local centres of 
opposition; by this means it diminished the 
many sources of liberal agitation, the many 
resting-places for demovratic leverage—and 
had it not been for the external impulse 
given by the’ constitutional questions in- 
volved in the affairs of the Sonderbund of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and of the Baden Cham- 
ber, Middle class Liberalism in Prussia would 
doubtlessly have sunk to an ebb low indeed. 

While things were pending thus, the Re- 
volution of February broke out. ‘The Revo- 
lution at Vienna followed. The Prussian 
Middle-class Liberals again won courage. 
The king began to be pressed with liberal 
propositions. He prorogued the Diet in 
order #0 allay the movement. 

But the Barlinese were too quick for him; 
they gave battle in the streets, they met the 
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army, they beat it, and nothing was now left 


for the king but to accommodate himself to. 


a MIDDLE-CLAss ConsTITUTIONAL - MONAR- 
CHY, 

The Old Diet was now of use merely to 
save appearances—and to cover the defeat of 
“legitimacy,” it proclaimed Universal Suf- 
frage, and Suminioned a Constituent A’ssembly, 
to draw up a constitution, and then disap- 
peared from thestagé ; not, however, without 
having rendered the Crown an essential 
service ; pledging the Constituent to recognise 
the authority of the Crown, and model its 
legislation in unison with the institution of 
royalty, Both People and Constituent 
Assembly forgot alike to decide on the ques- 
tion in whom sovereignty should be vested. 
Therefore it was that Royalty, left in posses- 
sion of all its arms, was quietly but surely 
preparing the Reaction, which the so-called 


“ CONSTITUENT”, was writing out and discuss-; 


ing a constitution with all due fervour. 
While the Assembly was in the throes of its 
last debate, the Counter-RevoLution broke 
out. The oppositional majority of the 


National Assembly tried then, but tried too, 


late, to obtain the sovereign power. Too 
cowardly and passive to risk a revolution, 
the “ Opposition” is being swept away by the 
armed Reaction. 

The national assembly (dissolved March 
10, 1848), completes a constitution, (ratified. 
5th December, 1848,) the principle feature of 
which is the vestriction of the suffrage by the 
Census, and the introduction of the two- 
chamber'-system. 

The Chambers were to give the new charter 
an appearance of constitutional legality, by 
means of a revision—but, notwithstanding all 
that had been done, the chambers proved too 
refractory, and the king found it impossible 
to bring them into proper working order. He 
therefore dissolved them. He made the 
census more strict,—and ordered a new elec- 
tion. At last, the king has got an obedient 
majority. At last, the constitution was being 
revised in usum Delphini—in the royal in- 
terest. f 

But the government then found out that 
its own charter was far too liberal: a num- 
ber of reactionary courtiers flew to its aid. 
But even they did not satisfy the royal wish. 
The crown, therefore, submitted its “ cabinet- 
questions’’ to the chambers. By “cabinet- 
questions” the eventual resignation of the 


oabinct is not to ‘be understtod—but the: 


eventual kicking out of the chambers. Seven 
ministerial propositions complete the-govern- 
mental reaction; the “purified” and docile 
chamber ratifies everything—and ‘at last the 
crown declares itself-contented, and ready tc 
proclaim ‘the constitution perfected :—where 
upon the chambers swear, the ministers sweat 


a 
“ that this constitution has rendered it possible 


for him to govern.” 


ow, accordingly, Prussia is a CONSTITU- 
TIONAL MONARCHY. 

At the present time, though, as if enough 
had not even yet been achieved, nd as 
though government had sustained A fresh re- 
actionary relapse, an ordinance of thé minis- 
ter of the interior had restored the old, pro- 


vincial diets, doubtlessly, with a view of still 


further undermining the 
CONSTITUTION, 


CHAPTER I,—§ 1. All portions of the 
monopoly as at present defined comprise the 
Prussian state. 

Cap. II.—§§ 8—42, contain, in general 


terms, the liberties and rights of Prussian 


citizens. Among these we notice: 
“1, Equality of all in the eyes of the law.” 


That is—the laws are supposed equal, but 


their administration, being in the hands of a 
class, are used for class interests. A future 
paper will give an insight into this “ equality.” 
There is no greater foily than to suppose that 
equality in the written law implies equality 
in its administration. The laws in the hands 
of the rich, though they may have been 
framed by the poor, are as much rich men’s 
laws, and will be made to conduce as much 
to rich men’s interests as if they had been 
framed for that avowed purpose.” 

“2, Inviolability of the person—whereof the 
law will fix the limits.” Mark this! 
“3. Inviolability of domiciles. 

will regulate the exceptions.” 

“4, No one shall be tried by any but ‘his 
lawful judges—and no excepticral tifotmals 
shall be establisked.” 

“5, Inviolability of property. Tndenmifi- 
cation shall be granted, in cases of wrongful 
appropriation.” 

“6, Confiscation of property is abolished. 

“7. Full liberty to travel is granted without 
payment of money for leave obtained.” 

. 8, Freedom of conscience in religion.” 
Yet religious societies can be incorporated 
only by special laws. “Religious societies 
may choose their own internal government. 
The state shall remain Christian. State 
patronage in church is abolished.” 

“9, A special law will regulate the:forms 
of marriage by civil contract.” 

“10, Education in the [so-called] popular 
schools shall be gratuitous and compulsory,’’ 

“11. Tuition is free.” But “no ore shall 
teach, or found educational establishments, 
‘without having previously been authorised 
government after ah examination. AN public 
and private schools are'under the supervision 
of the state. The state appoints all public 
schdolmasters, and in ease of inability ofthe 


The law 


and the king swears—the latter in the terms, | communes, pays their salaries.” 
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So much for freedom of tuition. Itis curious 
to observe how jealous governments are on this 
point. They know that the youthful mind can 
be moulded to truth or falsehood, and that ten 
years of true teaching would mould a generation 
of democrats, before whom all privileged oppres- 
sion must sink to the dust. 

“12. The pressis free. The censorship is 
abolished. The law will fix the limitations.” 

The law alluded to appeared in February, 
1851. The partial suppression by means of the old 
censorship has been therein superseded by whole- 
sale confiscation through the police, whenever 
Government thinks any paper objectionable, The 


penalties are so severe, author,: printer, and | 


publisher being equally liable, that the opposi- 
tion press may be considered at an end. 

“13. The right of public meeting in doors is 
guaranteed. Political meetings are EXCEPTED, 

“14, The free right to petition is granted.” 
Corporations only are allowed to petition col- 
lectively! 

“15, The Statewill grant corporativé rights, 
as the law shall determine.” 

“16. Letters are secret and inviolable. 
law will specify the exceptions.” 

“17. All men are liable to military service. 
The troops shall act against the people, when- 
ever directed so to do by the civil magistrate. 
The soldier has no right of petition or public 
meeting.” 

“18. All property shall become free, by 
abolition of ‘ fidez-commisse.’ The 
imperial nobles are exempted from t 
of this law.” 

“19. All property may be divided and dis- 
posed of as the proprietor thinks proper. AN 


The 


e operation 


feudal burdets shail be absolved, and the feudal | 


administration and police is abolished.’’ 

How these liberties are enjoyed, and how 
these laws are exercised, a future paper, devoted 
to Tne Socrat CONDITION OF THE PRUSSIAN 
Propte, will set forth. 


Car. II.—Tue Kine. 


§§ 43—59, comprise, among others, the follow- . 


ing, points: i , 

1. “The royal person is inviolable,” 

2. “The Ministers are responsible. *? 
whom—is not stated. : 

3. “ All decrees must be countersigned by the 
ministers.” 

4. “The executive power is vested in the 
King. ” 

5. “ The King disposes of the army.”’ 

6. “ The King appoints all civil and military 
officers.” 3 
. 7. “The King declares war and concludes 
peace. For commercial treaties the sanction of 
the Chambers is required.” 

8. “The King exercises the prerogative of 
mercy. But even the King can not pardon a 
Minister, whò has been condemned by a lawful 
tribunal.” 
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9. “The King has the exclusive right of 
coinage, and is alone competent to grant orders 
of knighthood,” 

10. “The King summons and porogues the 
Chambers, either both together, or sucéessively, 
according to his good pleasure. The Chambers 
however, shall not be prorogued for more than 
thirty days, withont their own consent. And, 
in case of dissolution, new writs mnst issue on or 
before a lapse of ninety days.” i , 

11. “ the succession to the throne is guaran- 
teed according to the Salie law.* The King 
shall be of age at eighteen. The King swears 
to observe the Constitution. A regency is pre- 
vided in cases of minority.” . : K 

12. “The rents of the national domains and 
forests flow into the royal purse.” 


Car. IV.—TaE MINISTERS. 


§§ 60—61, comprise the following provisions: 

1. “Ministers have a right to speak iù both 
Chambers, and i 

2. Can be placed in accusation before the 
Chief Court of Judicature by the Chatabers for 
breaches of the Constitution, bribery, treason, 
ete, ” 

3. A special law will shortly decide on the 
limitation of the ministerial anthority, and the 
penalties attaching to guilty ministers. 


Cap. V.—Tat CHAMBErs. 

§§ 62-85 :— 

1. “ The King and the two Chambers possess 
all legislativepowér between them. Thè coy- 
curren¢é of these thrée powers is requisite for 
every law.” : ; 

2. “The Budget is submitted to the Second 
Chamber first.” 

3. “If, ata period whén the Chambers are ~ 
not sitting, extraordinary méasures are reqhired 
by the public safety, the Ministers will caute 
such tobe enacted on their own responsibility, and 


| submit them afterwards for the sanction 


the Chambers. 

4, “Each of the three powers above named 
can take the initiative in legislation.” 

5. “Projects of laws that ‘have béen nega- 
tived by the King, or by one of the Chambers, 
can not bè re-introduced during the same sès- 
sion.” i 

6. “The First Chamber consists of: 

a. The Princes of the first grade. 

b. The heads of the former nobles of the 
empire, 

c. One-tenth of a. and 6. nominated by 
the King. 

d. 90 deputies fof Class No. 1, according 
to the classifications of taxation. 

e. 30 deputies from the;munioipal ees 
This electoral law is to come into effeot 
on the Ist of August, 1852. 


* The exclusion of women from the throne, 
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The First Chamber sits for a period of six 
years, and then a new election takes place. 

7, The Second Chamber consists of 350 
members, Every citizen, twenty-five years of 
age, who possesses the electoral right in his 
parish, shall vote for a member to the Second 
Chamber. But the election is indirect, and 
the electors are divided into three classes, 
according to the census, Each class elects 
one-third of the 350. So that each class elects 
116, and TWO-THIRDS of a representative ! 

Every Prussian is eligible who is thirty 
years of age, and has enjoyed the rights of 
citizenship during five years, The law will 
define the electoral districts. The Second 
Chamber is elected for two years. 

8. Both chambers are to be regularly con- 
yoked in November of every year. No one 
can be member of both chambers at the same 
time. Functionaries do not require leave of 
absence. ‘The debates are public, but the Pre- 
sident of the Chamber, or ten members, suffice 
to enforce the secrecy of the debates whenever 
they think proper. 

The rights of members are verbally the same 
as thoge contained in the French Constitution. 

The members of the First Chamber receive 
no salaries; those in the Second receive both 
salaries and travelling expenses. 


Cap. VI.—Tux JUDICIAL Power. 

8§ 86—97, provide that 

1. Justice shall be administered in the name 
of the king. 

2. The king appoints the judges for life. 

3. The judges arc irremoveable, but may be 
suspended or removed in accordance with judi- 
cial sentence, and with the law. 

4. Judges shall not hold any other salaried 
functions. Exceptions are provided for by law. 

5. The organisation of justice shall be pro- 
vided for by law. 

6. All courts of justice, both civil and cri- 
minal, shall be public, whenever the court likes. 
All those acoused of crimes, to which heavy 
penalties are affixed, shall be tried before 
juries. 

The juries are formed according to the census 
of taxation. 

7. A particular court shall be appointed to 
try political offenders. 
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8. Questions as to the competence of courts 
shall be tried by a special court for that 
purpose. 


Car. VIJ.—Pusiic OFFICERS. 


“$98. A special law will regulate their 
position.” 


Car. VILII.-—FINANCE. 


88 99—104. No taxes shall be levied, ex- 
cept those fixed by law. Taxation shall be 
equal. An income-tax shall be established. 
No loan sball be contracted, unless first sanc- 
tioned by law. The budget shall be voted 
annually. 


Car. IX.— MUNICIPAL Law. 


A municipal law shall appear giving the 
provinces, ‘* circuits,” and parishes the means 
of self-government, under the supervision of 
the state. ‘The proceedings of the munici- 
palities shall be public. 


Cap. X.—GENERAL Laws. 


All laws and ordinances shall be published 
by the king. The magistrates need not enter- 
tain the question of their own legal validity, 
but appertaining to the Chambers. The army 
swears allegiance to the king, not to the consti- 
tution. 

ALL PUBLIC LIBERTIES CAN BE SUSPENDED 
WHENEVER NECESSARY ! 


“©8118. The Diet of the Germanic Confede- 
ration will enact laws, and the KING ALONE 
make any changes in the constitution thereby 
rendered requisite. 


- 


The reader will at once appreciate this stu- 
pendous mockery. We have forborne making 
any lengthened observations, since a paper of 
the highest interest is in preparation by one of 
our exiled brethren from the continent, illus- 
trating its bearings, AND THE CONDITION OF 
THE WORKING MAN IN GERMANY. 

The document in question will be published. 
in a proximate number. 


OUR COLONIES. 


THEIR CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCE, AND EMIGRANTS. 
I. THE CAPE. 
(Concluded from page 150, No. 8.) 


Tax population, among Europeans, best en- | session, and it was owing to them that the 
titled to the possession of the country, was the | resources of the country had been at all deve- 
Dutch. The Dutch had been longest in pos-|loped. By the stroke of a pen they had been 
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transferred by Napoleon to the French sway, 
and their allegiance was shifted without their 
consent being asked. On this occasion, how- 
ever, there was a shadow, though but a shadow, 
of “legality” about the transaction: the 
change had been operated by treaty between 
France and the “ Batavian Republic ” (Hol- 
land); but, when the power of arms, and the 
trickery of diplomocy transferred South Africa 
to England, the Dutch at the Cape stood in 
the light of a conquered people. Affection 
could not be felt, and allegiance could not be 
claimed. The English Government well knew 
this, and its colonial authorities ever looked 
on the Boers with suspicion and dislike, as on 
a discontented and much-injured portion of the 
population. 

The bulk of the Boers (as the Dutch pea- 
santry are oalled) were located, or “had been 
pushed, on the northern and eastern borders of 
the Cape. They had, in the course of genera- 
tions, amassed a considerable amount of cattle 
under the beneficent colonial administration of 
their mother-country, Holland. ‘They were 
therefore always a special mark for the depre- 
dations of Kaffirs, and had to suffer more 
than any other portion of the population from 
their hostility. At last their situation became 
intolerable. Their houses were burnt over 
their heads, their women outraged in their 
presence, they themselves exposed to indignity, 
torture, and death. In this emergency they 
applied to the Government at the Cape for 
assistance. It was refused. They then ap- 
plied Jto the Colonial Government at home. 
They were treated with contempt. Even ca- 
lumny was had recourse to to prejudice the 
public mind against them: their sufferings 
were represented as a ‘just retribution” on 
the part of the ‘‘ gallant Katlirs” and the 
people at home were taught to believe that the 
Boers were the only conquerors, the only spo- 
liators of the native population. Whereas it 
should be recollected that the English wrested 
the land from both alike—the ahorigines and 
the Dutoh settlers, who were, certainly, the 
least guilty of all the European invaders; and 
the English, moreover, had extended the frontier 
of the colony over mighty provinces ‘‘ wrested 
in blood from those to whom God and nature 
had given them.’’ 

In the terrible emergency in whieh {they 
were placed, the Boers formed an extraordinary 
but heroic resolution :—‘‘It is owing to the 
miseries of the settlers, the neglect of govern- 
ment, despite their great and reiterated com- 
plaints, and to the want of protection afforded 
them against the constant depredations of the 
border tribes, that a few years since the unpre- 
cedented event took place of the emigration en 
masse of a large portion of the Dutch Boers, 
whereby the colony lost so many thousand of 
her ablest defenders, who preferred encoun- 
tering all the dangers and privations of the 


wilderness to being left neglected and unpro- 
tected, next as a consequenoe, plundered with 
mpunity, and lastly—insult being heaped on 
injury—not only cruelly calumniated, but ac- 
tually turned into ridiculs.”—(See Gadlonton’a 
Account of the Kafir misson of 1834-5.) 

Accordingly, leaving their desecrated homes 
behind them a prey to the Kaffirs and the wild 
beasts of the jungle, these, “Poor unhappy 
‘White Africans,’ after in vain striving for 
redress and protection, we behold them leaving 
their homesteads, in 1836, in thousands, tra- 
versing many hundred miles of country, toiling 
with ‘their wagons, containing their families 
and the remnant of their property, across the 
‘Great River’ skirting the barren mountain 
chain that divides Kaffraria from Bechuana 
land, diving into the depths of the wilderness, 
unacquainted with the route, uncertain what 
their ultimate destination might be, hut intent 
on freeing themselves: from the dangers of 
British protection ; and although warned by 
missionaries of the imminent risk they lin- 
curred, scattering themselves along the luxu- 
riant hanks of the Vaal river, to pause and 
ponder whither they should finally direct their 
weary footsteps,”—(Past and Future Emigra- 
tion, p. 225.) 

Hore they found a land rich enough for them 
all, past the bounds of British rule—uncursed 
by British ‘‘ protection,” and here they re- 
solved to settle, and found a free repuhlio of 
their own. Accordingly we “ next behold the 
little reconnoitering parties, sent out like the 
dove from the ark, to seek a place of rest, wan- 
dering on for sixteen days through a fertile 
and unoccupied country, and after ascertaining 
that there was space enough for all to dwell in 
peace, returning to the camp whose inmates 
they had left so full of hope and enterprise. 

“Lo! the demon Mosilikatse, the terrible 
king of the Amazoolahs, had stalked in with 
his troop of fiends, and nought remained of the 
unhappy emigrants’ poor encampment hut mu- 
tilated E of dead friends and kinsmen.” 
(Ibid.) 

However, even after this terrible lesson, the 
Boers resolved to persevere : British ‘* protec- 
tion’’ was more disastrous than Kaffir hosti- 
lity. Perseverance and courage were crowned 
with success—they succeeded in establishing 
themselves, and founded a happy state, that 
coerced the surrounding tribes into alliance and 
obedience. But the example of republican 
liberty was too dangerous in such proximity to 
a British colony—and the Boers were ordered 
to return to their homes and submit themselves 
to British authority, under penalty of being 
treated as rebels. They replied that self-defence 
was the first law of nature ; that a government 
was bound to afford protection in return for 
allegiance; and that, when governments were 
unable or unwilling to grant that protection, 
the contract between them and a people waa at 
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an end. Armed despotism rever ‘cofdescends 
to reasón with those weaker than itself-~and 


so it was in this case: after & pretended nego- 


ciation, à proclamation. appeared, denouncing 
the Boers as rebels, arid ordering them to sub- 
mit, ander pain of being visited by the force 
of arms. Meanwhile the English people wero 
kept almost entirely in the dark as to the na- 
ture of prodeedings at the Cape, Yet, even 
the Times was forced to admit in a leading ar- 
tiole, (quoted Ibid, p. 282) that— 

‘ Tt is to be regretted that the question (of 
supremacy beyond the Orange River) has been 
pushed to such extremities, more especially 
since, in the imperfect manifestoes of the 
weaker party which have found their way to 
Europe, there is contained so much, against 
which we can refute by nothing but prophecy, 
and such plain appeals, that we cannot answer 
them at all.’’ 

Matters ‘had progressed thus far, that in 
1848, war broke out. A remarkable man now 
stdod forward as leader of the emigrant Boers, 
—Pretorivs had organised their resistance, 
and mustered a body of 1,000 men, well armed 
with fowling-pietes. This constitiited the en- 
tire force of the new republic. The British 
invasion began—and Pretorius showed himself 
as much a statesman and diplomatist as a ge- 
neral. He drove in the advance of the British, 
dislodged them from their border stations, and 
at‘the same time treated his enemies with the 
greatest lenity and generosity. The main body 
of the English was meanwhile marching under 
Sir darry Smith, the conqueror of Aliwal. 
He had laid ah embfrgo on a regithent re- 
turning home from India after a lengthened 
service, and ‘which had been unfortunate 
enough to touch for refreshment at the Cape. 
He had brought all the available force in the 
field—and issued orders for a colonial levy. 
Before this overwhelming force Pretorius and 
his men fell back, until they reached a moun- 
tain range, the pass across which consisted of 
a long green sloping hill. On the crest of this’ 
hill they took up their position, nnd saw the, 
long ‘lines of British infantry toiling through’ 
the turtudus paths of jungle, intersecting the’ 
broad karroo, or plain, at their fect. At last 


they tame ‘within range, and the British co-’ 


lumns, under cover of a concentrated discharge’ 
of musketry, charged up the hill. A thousand 
piecés received them ‘with a stcady fire, and 


the columns wavered, halted, turned, and’ 


reeled down the hill, more rapidly than they 
had ascended. The artillery was now brought 
to bear, and a shower of shells poured among 
the devoted band. But, standing in single 
ranks, théy were enabled to scatter and fall 
flat to the grount, as the deadly missile fell, 
thus doing’ but little damage. 


In this manner 
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the conflict was continued for several lrours— 
gréat numbers of the British falling ih their 
fim to ‘storm the position. Sit Harry 
mith, in his despatch says—“ it was the best 
dontested action he had ever witnessed,” and 
praises the gallantry of the troops, ‘‘ under the 
hottest and most steady fire it had ever fallén 
to his lot to behold.” But valour is unavailittg, 
where there are far superior numbers; and or- 
dinary courage on the other side, combined 
with a perfect recklessness of the life of his 
men on the part of the general. The position 
of the Boers ‘was turned ‘at last : Pretoritis saw 
that further resistance would cause but uña- 
vailing slaughter. He ordéred a retreat—the 
position was carricd—and the scattered Boers, 
with their homes and country in possession of 
the enemy, could offer no further opposition 
for the time. y 
_ Such is the history of this enormous Yojus- 
tice and cruelty. In butchering the Kaffirs the 
excuse of government is that they are “ trea- 
dherous savages.’ In butchering thé Boers 
no valid excuse on earth cah be advanced. 
They were ready to be obedient ‘subjects, if 


government would protect them from the 


Kaffirs. Government confined them in 4 field 
of blood, without giving them the means of 


defence, and the Boers did not ‘rebel, but fled 


for safety. They were then butchered on the 
battle-field, hunted down like wild beasts—and 


being decimated and disarmed, left again de- 


fenceless on the new territory THEY had àc- 


quired and fertilized, which was confiscated to 
the British crown, or driven back to their ola 
stations, on the slaughter-field of the Kaffir. 


Such is an outline of country and govetn- 
ment at the Cape. ‘et the reader ponder on 
the propects of émigration there, 

One morc feature retnains to be recorded. 
Some may urge the expediency of maintaining 
our expensive colonies, as the civilisers and 
Christianisers of the world. ‘But, ‘alas! the 


“ civilisers ” make civilisation hated by ‘their 


barbarians, and the Christianity that comes 
with robbery and bloodshed is not likely to 
make many converts, Yet immense suins of 
money have been expended on Kaffir missions. 
Their result is given in a letter from Colonel, 
now Sir Harry Smith, and governor of the 
Cape colony, to Sir 'B. D’ Urban, dated King 
William’s Town, wherein it is stated— 

‘ As to the congregations of proselytes to 
Christianity, I believe I may safely affirm 
that judging from their fruits, the united 
labours of all the missions in Kaffirland for so 
many years has not succeeded in making 
twenty Christian Kaffir converts. ‘Probably 
not one half that number.” 
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LOVE AND SONG. 


i 


The nightingale rests on a Wavihg bough, 
Ana sings to a pure white rose ; 

The rose—she lists to her lover’s vow, 
And a blush on her pate cheek glows. 


For erst the rose was stainless snow, 
Till love in her bosom stealing, 

‘Painted her brow with a crimson glow, 
The flame of her passion revealing. 


The nightingale’s song was happy and gay ; 
But alas ! a change came over his lay ! 


Il, 


The flower he loved began to fade! 
Could nought the beautiful save ? 

She drooped,—and the westwind came and laid 
Fer low in her grassy grave ! 


Since then all sad is the nightingale’s strain, 
_ Tho’ he tunes to music his sighs ; 
He sings in sorrow his passionate pain, 
He sings his sorrow—and dies } 


HOW THE ARISTOCRACY BECAME POSSESSED OF iTS 
PROPERTY. 


“Eyoetayp after the Norman conquest pre- 
sented the singular spectacle of a native popu- 
lation with a foreign sovereign, a foreign hierar- 
chy, and a foreign aristocracy. For ‘a time 
William succeeded in restraining the rapacity of. 
his followers, but he soon found himself obliged 
to yield to their incessant demands, and to rob 
the people for the gratification of their tyran-. 
nidal superiors. At Pevensey, for instance, be- 
ginting with the first corner of land on which 
the foreigner šet foot, the Norman soldiers 
shared amongst them the houses of the van- 


quished. The city of Dover, half-consumed by 
fire, was given to the bishop of Bayeux, who 
distributed the houses among his followers. 
Raoul de Courbespine received three of them, 
together with a poor woman’s field; Guillaume, 
son of Geoffrey, had also three, together with 
tho old touwn-house ;, one rich Englishman put 
himself under the protection of Norman Gualtier, 
who received him as a tributary, and another 
became a serf-de-corps on the soil of his own 
field. In the province of Suffolk, a Norman 
chief appropriated -to himself the lands of a, 
Saxon woman, named Edith the Fair, perhaps 
the sarae ‘swan-necked Edith’ who had been 
mistress to Harold. The city of Norwich was. 
reserved entireas the Conqueror’s private domain; 
it had paid to the Saxon kings a tax of 30 
livres: 20 sols, but William exacted frdth ít an’ 
annual contribution of 70 livres, a valuable 
horse, 100 livres for his queen, and 20 livres for. 
the governor. A female juggler, named Ade- 
line, figures on the partition rolls as having re- 
ceived fee and salary from Roger, one of the 
Norman counts. Three Saxon warriors asso- 
ciated together as brethren-in-arms, possessed 
a manor near St. Alban’s, which they had re- 
ceived from the abbot of that establishment, on 
condition of their defending it by the sword if 
necessary. They faithfully discharged their 


engagements, only abandoning their domain, 
when overpowered by numbers, and returning 
again after a short space to assail, at the ex- 
pense of their lives, the Norman knight who 
had settled himself down on their property, 
After the siege of Nottingham, Guillaume 
Peverel received, as his share of the conquest, 
fifty-five manors in the neighbourhood of the 
town, and the houses of forty-eight English 
tradesmen, twelve warriors, and eight husband- 
men, A large tract of land at the eastern peint 
of Yorkshire was given to Dreux Bruere, a cap- 
tain of Flemish auxiliaries. This man was 
married to a relative of the Conqueror’s, whom 
he killed in a fit of anger; but before the re- 
port of her death had got abroad, he hastened 
to the king, and begged that he wuld give 
him money in exchange for his iands, as he 
wished to return into Flanders. William un- 
suspectingly ordered the sum which the Fleming 
asked to be paid to him, and it was not until 
after his departure that the real cnw% of it was 
discovered. Euder de Champagne lad married 
the Conqueror’s sister by the mother’s side. On 
the birth of a son, he remarked t9 the king 
that his possession, the isle of Holderness was 
not fertile, producing nothing but oats, and 
begged that he would grant him a portion of 
land capable of bearing wheat wherewith the 
child might be fed. William heard the re- 
quest with due patience, and gave him the en- 
tire town of Bytham in the province of Lincoln. 
From the time that William’s footing in Eng- 
land became sure, not young soldiers alone, 
but whole families of men, women, and children, 
emigrated from Gaul to seek their fortunes in 
the country of the English. Geoffrey de 
Chaumont gave to his niece Denis all the lands 
which he possessed in the country of Blois, and 
then departed to push new fortunes for himself 
in England. ‘He afterwards returned to Chau- 
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mont,’ says the historian, ‘with an immense 
treasure, large sums of money, a great number 
of articles of rarity, and the titles of possessions 
of more than one great and rich domain.’ 
William gave the county of Chester to Hugh 
d’Avranche, surnamed Le Loup, who built a 
fort at Rhuddlan, where he fought a murderous 
bettle with the Welsh, the memory of which is 
still preserved in a mournful Welsh air, called 
Morfa-Rhuddlan, Le Loup invited over from 
Normandy one of his old friends named Nigel, 
or Lenoir. Lenoir bronght with him five bro- 
thers to share his fortunes. He received for 
himself the town of Halton, near the river Mer- 
sey, and was made Le Loup’s constable and 
hereditary marshal, that is, wherever the Count 
of Chester might war, Lenoir and his heirs were 
bound to march at the head of the whole army 
in going forth to battle, and to be the last in 
returning. They had, as their share of the 
booty, taken from the Welsh in plundering ex- 
peditions, the cattle of all kinds. Their ser- 
vants enjoyed the privilege of buying in the 
market at Chester before any one else, except 
the Count’s servants, They had the control 
of the roads and streets during fairs, the tolls of 
all markets within the limits of Halton, and 
entire freedom from tax and toll, excepting on 
salt and horses. Hondard, the first of the five 
brothers, became to Lenoir nearly what Lenoir 
was to Count Hugh, and received for his ser- 
vices the landsof Weston and Ashton. He had 
also all the bulls taken from the Welsh, and the 
best ox as a recompense for the man-at-arms 
who carried his banner. The other brothers re- 
ceived domains from the constable; and the 
lifth, who was a priest, obtained the church of 
Runcone.—These transactions, —all the sharing 
of possessions and offices which took place in 
the province of Chester between the Norman 
governor, his first lieutenant, and the lieu- 
tenant’s five companions,—givye a true and 
faithful idea, says Thierry, of numerous transac- 
tions of the same kind whieh were taking place 
at the same timein every province of England.* 
It was thu3* that “ the herdsmen of Normandy, 
and the weavers of Flanders, with a little 
courage and good fortune, soon became in Eng- 
land men of consequence,—illustrious barons ; 
that the man who had crossed the sea with the 
quilted cassock, and black wooden bow of the 
foot-soldier, now appeared to the astonished 
eyes of the new recruits who had come after 
him, mounted on a war-horse, and invested 


* Norman Conq. vol, i, p, 417. 


with the military baldrick.t Would you know, 
says an old roll in the French language, what 
are the names of the great men who came 
over the sea with the Conquerer,—with Guil- 
laume Batard ala grande viguer? Here are 
their surnames as we find them written, but 
without their Christian names being prefixed, 
for they are often wanting, and often changed. 
They are Mandeville and Dandeville, Aufre- 
ville and Domfreville, Bouteville and Estoute- 
ville, Mohun and Bohun, Bisset and Basset, 
Malin and Malvoisin. The crowd of names 
that follow appear in the same arrangement of 
rude versification, so as to assist the memory 
by the rhyme and alliteration. Several lists 
of the same kind, and disposed with the same 
art have come down to the present day, hav- 
ing been found inscribed on large sheets of vel- 
lum in the archives of the churches, and deco- 
rated with the title of ‘ Livre des Conquerans.’ 
In one of these lists the surnames are seen 
ranged in groupes of three, thus: Bastard, 
Brassard, Baynard; Bigot, Bagot, Talbot; 
Toret, Trivet, Bouet; Lucy, Lacy, Percy. 
Another catalogue of the conquerers of Eng- 
land, kept for a long time in the treasury of 
Battle Abbey, contained names of singularly 
low and fantastic formation, such as Bonvilain 
and Bontevilain, Trousselot and ‘Troussebout, 
L’Engayne and Longue-apee, Ceil-de-Bauf 
and Front-de-Beeuf. Several authentic acts 
designate as Norman knights in England one 
Guillaumele charretier, one Hugues le tailleur, 
one Guillaume le tambour; and among the sur- 
names of this knighthood, gathered together 
from every corner of Gaul, we find a great 
number of names belonging simply to towns 
and provinces: as St. Quentin, St. Maur, St. 
Denis, St. Malo, Tournay, Verdun, Nismes, 
Chalons, Etampes, Poclefort, La Rochelle, 
Cahors, Champagne, Gascogne. Such were 
the men who brought into England the titles 
of Noblemen and Gentlemen, and by force of 
arms established them for themselyes and 
their descendants.” f 


+ One only in the Conqueror’s train would accept 
of no part of the spoils of the vanquished. He was 
named Guilbert, son of Richard. He claimed neither 
lands, nor gold, nor women. He said that he ac- 
companied his liege lord into England, because such 
was his duty; that he was notto be tempted by 
stolen property, but was content to return to his own 
Norman patrimony, which, though small, sufficed for 
all his wants. 


_ t Ibid. p. 334—336. The two words marked in 
italics in the text are purely of Norman extraction 
and have no synonyme in the old English language,’ 
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FLORENCE. 


(Continued from page 160, No. 8.) 


The Swiss signed the ‘Pace perpetuelle” 
with their conquerors, Raymond de Cardona 
evacuated Milan, Leo X. sided with the victors, 
and Maximilian Sforza abdieated for a pension 
—a happy exchange for him, the only one 
who econld be considered gainer by the struggle 

A fresh formation of power was now in pre- 
paration; a power equally hostile to Italian 
independence. Charles V. mounted the throne 
of Spain, January 15, 1516, and coneluded 
the treaty of Noyon, August 13, by which 
Franeis ceded to Charles his right to Naples, 
as dowcr of a new-born daughter whom he 
promised Charles in marriage. But, while 
new storms were brewing, the old elements 
never ceased their destructive agency. In the 
same year Maximilian burst like a hurricane 
on Venice, 
of which, before alluded to, transcend almost 
anything that history presents—a war, too, 
waged for no purpose, and ending in no result, 
for on the 14th of December, the Emperor 
acceded to the treaty of Noyon, evacuated 


Verona, and put the Frenoh in possession of 


the states of Venice on terra firma, when their 


population had been reduced to ONE-HALF by 


continuous massacres. 


In Florenee, Giuliano de Medici, Duke of 


Nemours, died March 17, 1516. Lorenzo II., 
his nephew, Duke of Urbino, died April 28, 
1519. Lorenzo had been sent by Leo to eom- 
mand at Florenee, when Giuliano (whose cha- 
racter was darkened by power) had made him. 
self too odious by his tyranny and vices. Leo 
now supplied his place by Cardinal Giulio de 
Medici, afterwards Pope Clement VII., bastard 
of the Giuliano killed in the Pazzi conspiracy, 
1478. Giuliano the Seeond left the bastard 
Ippolito, afterwards Cardinal, and Lorenzo tho 
Second, a legitimate daughter, afterwards 
Queen of France, and a bastard, Alexander, 
the future tyrant of Florence. Leo was intent 
amid the agony of his country, and the 
rapid deaths of the Medici, who were rotting 
alive with viee and sensuality, to stir up new 
wars, and eourt the alliances of foreign kings 
and empires, to found fresh prineipalitics for 
his own vile family. 

The Emperor Maximilian died, January 19, 
1619, and his death still further consolidated 
the power of the great enemies of Florence. 
His grandson, Charles V., already sovereign 
of all Spain, of the Indies, of the two Sicilies, 
of the Low Countries, and of the country of 
Burgundy, was elected head of the German 
Empire, June 28, 1519; and thus a power 
more yast than any since the Roman ages was 


This is the campaign, the ravages 


memorable visitations ou record. 


subject, September 14, 1523, 


eontred in the hands of one man to roll on 
Italy. 


Lco invited him to the melancholy feast, by 


forming with him a secret league, May 8, 


1521, for the expulsion of the Freneh. The 
Church was to receive Parma, Placentia, and 
Ferrara; the bastard Alexander, a duchy in 
the kingdom of Naples. 

Tho Pope’s army joined the Emperors ; war 
was declared on tlic Ist of August, the treops 
entered Milan on the 19th of November, when 
Leo died suddenly on the 1st of Deeember fol- 
lowing. 

Of the two states, who in this erisis joined 
to independenee anything like a vestige of 
power, Venice was utterly exhausted, and 
Florenee enslaved by Cardinal Giulio de Me- 
dici. Sienna and Lucea, still nominally free, 
tremblingly obeyed the strongest, All the rest 
was subjeet to transalpine power—even the 
Papal states—for an unexpected election, Ja- 
nuary 9, 1522, raised a Fieming, a preceptor 
of Charles V., a man who had never seen Italy, 
to the Papal chair, under the name of Adrian 
the Sixth. The Freneh were masters in Mont- 
ferrat and Savoy, the Marquis and Duke being 
only nominal, and still occupied or ravaged 
the greater part of the Milanese; but they 
were beaten conjointly with the Swiss, April 
29, 1522, at Bicoeca, by the Imperialists and 
Papists. Lodi was pillaged on the occasion, 
and the French onee inore cvacuated Lom- 
bardy, on the 6th of May. ‘They still, how- 
ever, retained possession of Genoa, but on the 
30th of May the Spaniards surprised, and a 
sack so ruinous and sanguinary ensued, all the 
cold ferocity and remorseless avarice of the 
Spanish eharacter being developed to their full 
extent, that this queen of commerce was al- 
most utterly destroyed. ‘* The ruin of this 
opulent eity shook the fortune of cvery mer- 
chant in Europe.” 

By this time ‘‘ Lombardy was too much ex- 
hausted to support the imperial army, and its 
General theretore led it to live at diserction on 
the states of his ally, the Pope! The Emperor 
Charles never sent moncy to pay his troops; 
therefore cnormous subsidies were raised for 
this purpose, from the states calling themselves 
independent. To add to the publie misery, 
the plague broke out at Rome and Florence 
with a virulence that made it one of the most 
Adrian VI, 
abolished all sanitary precautions, as “ Pagan 


superstitions,’ and ‘‘ rebellion against Provi- 


denee;’’ and died accordingly, like a pious 
“ The Romans, 
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who held him in horror, crewned his physician 
with laurel, as the Saviour of his country.” 

On the 18th of November, Cardinal Giulio 
de Medici was made pontiff, under the name 
of Clement VIL, one of the most odious, eo- 
wardly, and eontemptible of priests. Yet this 
man might have saved Italy! An Jtalian, 
succeeding a Fleming, some popularity at- 
tached to him, on that account. Lord of Fio- 
rence and sovereign of the Church, le might 
have eonsolidated the resistance of Italy, and 
rallying Venice, Lucca, and Sienna, might 
have saved her independence : on the contrary, 
he accelerated her subjugation. 

Another immense French army under Bon- 
nivet had passed the Ticino, December 14, 
1523. It is astonishing to eontemplate, how 
eontinuously and how rapidly France, like a 
human volcano, poured her lava of armed men 
in undiminished torrents on the plains of Lom- 
bardy. But Bonnivet was forced to retire, the 
money destined for his troops being literally 
stolen by the Queen Mother, and he retreated 
in May, 1524, by Jorea and St. Bernard. On 
this retreat fell the chevalier sans tâche et sans 
pear, the eclebrated Bayard, He was one of 
the rear-guard, and had been mortally wounded 
in a skirmish with the enemy. Feeling him- 
self dying, ho refused to go further, and, despite 
all remonstranco, had himself placed on the 
ground in a sitting posture, his back leaning 
against a tree, his sword placed npright in the 
ground, with its hilt crosswise before him. 
Thus he awaited tho enemy, on the only path 
by which they could proceed, guarding, faith- 
ful to his trnst, the retreat of his army, even 
with his dying body. ‘Towards evening the 
Imperialists came up; it was a touching spec- 
tacle to see that dying knight, almost alone, 
still fronting the enemy he had so often con- 
quered. The Imperial gencral dismounted on 
reaching the spot, and with reverential awe 
bade an eternal adieu to his immortal oppo- 
nent, So Bayard died. 

This is onc of those little episodes amid 
the dark horrors of the age, that thrill you 
with a gleam of light; and yet what was 
Bayard but a fearless robber, killing and 
plundering for hire? Jn judging him, how- 
ever, he must be weighed in the balanec of 
his age, and not of ours. 

One of the most stupendous and unae- 
eountable aets of treachery now took plaee, 
in the desertion of Charles Bourbon, eon- 
stable of France, from lis royal relation and 
mastcr, Franeis, to the Emperor Charles, an 
act that liad a fatal influenee on the destinies 
of Italy. 

Mcanwhile Francis the First deseended tho 
Alps at the head of another army, to revenge 
the failure of Bonnivet, and laid siege to 
Pavia, on the 28th of October. She Impe- 
rialists and Bourbons advanced to its relief. 
One gide had added to their ranks, Siiss 
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auxiliaries; the other the famous black 
bands, between whom and the Swiss, the 
deepest enmity existed. Francis received 
the attack in his entrenched camp, with the 
thunder of his artillery, and literally deci- 
mated his opponents. The vietory was his, 
when the king, not satisfied with conquering, 
unless he could do so in a hand to hand 
eneounter, gave orders for his troops to 
eharge. They were encamped on a slope, 
commanded by their guns, a brick garden 
wall running along the bottom of the hill. 
All his generals advised him to let well 
alone, but he insisted on an attack ; aeeord- 
ingly he eharged with his men at arms. 
But the wall was breached only in one or 
two plaees, and his troops therefore emerged 
on the plain in small numbers and in broken 
order. They were taken at disadvantage, 
they intercepted the fire of their own guns, 
the fugitives rallied as soon as the fire slack- 
ened, and the massacre commenced. Fran- 
cis was found fighting alone in the thick of 
the battle; he was ‘so blackened by powder 
and reddened by blood, that for a long time 
he fought unreeognised. At last he was 
made known, and summoned to surrender to 
the Bourbon. “I will sooner die first !” he 
exelaimed, and continued fighting. A French 
knight, also a renegade, then implored him 
to surrender to the Emperor. The furious 
laneers were pressing him on all sides, and 
his strength was rapidly sinking from loss of 
blood. He consented. ‘The French knight 
fell on his knees before his late master, as 
asking pardon for the act, reeeived his sword, 
and had great difficulty in saving him 
from the bitter hatred of the imperial lau- 
cers. On the 25th of February, 1525, Fran- 
eis suffercd this terrible defeat, which he 
thus announeed by letter to his mother. 
“Madam! All is lost but life and honour!’ 

Charles behaved shamefully to Franeis, 
forfeiting his word, and violating all the 
rights of war, he immured him in a dungeon, 
in order to foree him to his terms, and libe- 
rated him only long after, beeause Francis’ 
health being in a most dangerous state, he 
feared he would lose all by grasping too 
much, and Francis was freed, on signing the 
humiliating stipulations of the treaty of 
Madrid, by whieh he consented to abandon 
Italy, and the Duchy of Burgundy to Charles. 

While Francis I. had been before Pavia, he 
had eoereed the Pope and Venice into an 
alliance with himself. On his defeat, the 
imperial gencrals, eager for a pretext to 
plunder, treated this as a crime, and lot 
loose their troops to live at free quarters, by 
way of punishment, The Pope agreed to buy 
the imperial generals off, and paid them an 
immense suin of money, which literally beg- 
gared the greater part of the population; the 
Imperialists took the money, and then re- 
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fused to ratify the agreement, leaving their 
troops at free quarters as before. The state 
of Italy can be better imagined than dc- 
scribed, 

A chaos of intrigue ensued between Pes- 
cara, the Imperial general, the Pope, Louisa 
of Savoy, regent of France, during her son’s 
captivity, and the minor princes of Italy, 
among which the only individual who avtcd 
the part of an honest man, was Jcrome 
Morone, Chancellor of Sforza, Duke 
Milan. 
all the intriguers; and, after betraying, to 
save himsylf, the good Morone, who perished 
miserably at his hands, the Pope, and all the 


Italian Patriots, seized all the fortresses of 


Milan, still belonging to Francesco Sforza, 
and besieged the latter in the castle of his 
capital. The abhorred Pescara did not long 
survive his triumph, but died, aged 36, on the 
30th of November, 1525. 

Francis recovered his liberty, March 18th, 
1526, and forthwith declared to the world 
his intention of breaking the treaty, to which 


he had most solemnly sworn, on the plea of 


compulsion, and announced to the Italians 
that he meantto defond their liberty. On the 
22nd of Mayhe induced Clement VII., Venice, 
and the besieged Sforza to sign a league with 
him ; buthis only object was to frighten Charles 
with the Italians, and thus induce him to aban- 
don Burgundy. Wherefore, after drawing 
down the vengeance of the Emperor on Italy, 
he sent neither money, Swiss infantry, nor 
French Cavalry, as stipulated, to its suceour. 

Charles, on his side, pursuant to his old 
plan, sent his troops no pay, and therefore 
his enormous armies, under Antonio de 
Leyva, Bourbon, and Hugo de Mongada, wero 
obliged to live at free quarters on the people! 

Sforza’s defection, especially, gave Leyva 
a pretext for grinding the Milanese. He 
quartered his army on the citizens. The 
citadel still held out under Sporza. There 
was “not a soldier,’ says Sismondi, “who 
did not keep his host in fetters, to have him 
constantly at hand, that blows and torture 
might extort gratification for some new 
caprice. As soon as one wretch dicd under 
the treatment, the soldier went into the 
next house, and began anew. 
Milanese killed themselves by precipitating 
themselves from windows to end their 
tortures.” 

Meanwhile, deserted by France, Venice 
and the Pope had united their forces, and 
once more a chance of salvation was 
afforded. The Italians were brave, more than 
this, they had the courage of despair—a sue- 
cessful action might induee Francis to send 
succour, but all hopes were nullified by the 
ineapacity or treachery of those commanding. 


The Pope’s General advanced to the relief of 


Sforza. 


of 
But Pescare was the most skilful of 


Numbers of 


continued still, tho beseiged were reduced to 
the most fearful extremities of suffering, but 
they still held out. The colours of the re- 
lieving army were in sight; but there they 
kept hovering, now bearing down on Milan, 
now again disappearing in the distance. ‘The 
besicged beheld them from the walls—now 
their hopes rose, now they were dashed to 
the ground, with the reappearanco or vanish- 
ing of those tantalising flags. ‘The Papal 
commander made the circuit of Milan, but ho 
never attacked the enemy, he was cither 
bribed or a coward, and the broken-hearted 
Sforza, after a siege of nine mouths, surren- 
dered on the 24th of July, 1526. 

The nucleus of resistance formed by the 
Pope and Venice was destined to be utterly 
broken in an unexpected manner. Pompeo 
Colonna, a personal enemy of the Pope, raised 
8,000 peasants in the papal states, surprised 
and pillaged the Vatican on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1526, and forced the Pope to abjure 
the league with France and Venice. 

At the same time a German adventurer, 
George do Frundsberg, entered Lombardy 
with a horde of 13,000 thicves, brigands, and 
criminals, whom he had enlisted, and engaged 
to serve him, (and, nominally, the emperor,) 
without pay, living upon pillage. 

Charles de Bourbon had found himself for 
some time with diminished forces—the cm- 
peror was jealous of him, and lent him no 
assistance—the provinces he had abandoned 
to his pillage were exhausted, and he had not 
mən enough to undertake a fresh expedition ; 
the advent of Frundsberg was therefore a 
windfall to the constable. He incorporated 
the German free-booters with his own, Janu- 
ary 30, 1527, having tempted his own reluct- 
ant troops to leave Milan by the bait of Pavia. 
Frundsberg, steeped to the lips in debauchery, 
died of an apopletic fit, and Bourbon was now 
sole master of 25,000 fearless, reckless, and 
remorseless fiends, not men,—constantly in- 
creased by the swarms of brigands and dis- 
banded soldiers who joined him on his march. 
Bourbon had neither money, equipments, 
artillery, nor even cavalry. All towns shut 
their gates before him. Hc and his army wero 
often in want of provisions, and clothing—and 
the wild swarm grew more ferocious every day. 
Bourbon scarcely knew what to do with. his 
mutinous troops. The terrible horde still 
continued to push southward. ‘The Marquis 
of Saluzzo, with a small army, retreated be- 
fore them ; the Duke of Urbino hung on their 
rear, but dared not risk an attack. Bourbon 
was prowling for pray—and hesitated between 
Rome and Florence. At last he entered the 
valley of the Tiber; and on the 5th of May, 
1527, arrived before Rome. ‘The terrified 
Clement had signed a truce for 8 months 
with the viccroy of Naples, and dismissed his 


The memorable siege of the citadell troops, “not dreaming that one of the em- 
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peror’s lieutenants would not respect the en- 
gagements of the other.” To his astonish- 
ment, Rome was invested, and stormed on 
the 6th of March. The enemy attacked with 
a blind fury that savors more of frenzy than 
of courage. The resistance of the citizens 
was gallant; Bourbon was killed near the 
Janiculum, while mounting the first scaling- 
ladder. Rome fell—and the sack commenced 
—a sack that lasted from the Gth of March, 
1527, to the 17th of February, 1528 !—a sack, 
wuparalleled by either Aloric the Goth, or 
Genseric the Vandal. A sack of nearly twelve 
months’ duration, during which, “to the last 
hour of their stay, the Spaniards tortwred to 
extort the supposed secreted gold. The 
Germans, after the first few days, sheathed 
their swords, to plunge into drunkenness and 
the most brutal debauchery.’ As a neces- 
sary consequence of the misery, booldshed 
and excess, the plague broke out, and added 
to the horrors of the scene. 

Fresh sources of misery were being opened 
in the meantime; on the 18th of August, 
1527, Henry V111. of England, and Francis, 
coutracted a league, for tle ostensible pur- 
pose of deliveriug the Pope. Accordingly, 
a great French army under Loutree, entered 
Italy in the same month, by the province of 
Alexandria, surprised Pavia on the Ist of 
October, and gave it up to a barbarous pillage 
and massacre of eight days continuance, 
“under pretence of avenging the defeat of 
their king under its walls.” 

The Pope escaped to the Frencli from the 
castle of St. Angelo, December 9, the Spaniard 
Alareon, who held him eaptive with thirteen 
Cardinals, reeciving 400,000 for his conniv- 
ance. 

Loutree now marched on unopposed; it 
not being possible to induce “ the banditti, 
whom Charles V. called his soldiers, whom 
lie never paid,” cantoned at Milan, Rome, 
and other opulent cities, to leave their de- 
bauchery and torturings for the field. The 
people, in their agony of suffering, hailed the 
French as deliverers ; but these “ delivercrs,” 
not content with Pavia, stormed and sacked 
Melfi on the 23d of March, 1528, “with a 
barbarity truly Spanish.” 

Ou the Ist of May, Loutree reached Naples, 
and on the 28th, Filippino Doria, the Genoese 
Admiral of the French, destroyed the im- 
perial flect. But a dreadful plague broke 
out on sea and land; in June, the French 
had 25,000 men—by the 2d of August they 
were reduced to less than 4000, and on the 
15th, Loutree himself fell a victim to the 
disease. The Marquis de Saluces, his succes- 
sor, was forced to capitulate on the 30th, at 
Aversa, the Spaniurds let their prisoners die 
of the plague without assistance, and that 
once magnificent army perished to a man 
just retribution of their crimes. 


its expiring independence. 
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AnotherFrench army was forthwith poured 


into Lombardy, under Frangois de Bourbon, 
Count de St. Pol Henry Duke of Brunswick, 
simultaneously led thither a horde of Ger- 
mans. 
pillage, announced that his mission was to 
punish a rebellious nation, and put to the 
sword all the inhabitants of the villages 
through which he passed. 


“Henry, finding nothing more to 


Milan, agonised by famine and plague, was 


still commanded by Antonio de Leyva, with 
a Spanish garrison. 


“Leyva seized all the provisions brought 


in from the courtry, and, to profit by the 
general misery, resold them at an enormous 
price.” 


Genoa, still under French domina- 
tion, was nearly as oppressed. 

The home of Italian liberty, with the ex- 
ception of that majestic shadow, Florence, 
was now upon the waves: Andrea Doria, the 
Genoese Admiral, cast a blaze of glory upon 
As Francis would 
not liberate his country, he joined the Em- 
peror, after receiving a pledge for the liberty 
of Genoa. On the 12th of September, 1528, 
he appeared before the latter city, the in- 
habitants revolted, the French were driven 
out,—Doria took Savona on the 21st of 
October, Castelletto soon afterwards,—pro- 
claimed the republic, and one more nominally 
independent state arose in Italy. But Genoa, 
like Venice, remote, coerced, and almost 
powerless, could do nothing for Italian inde- 
pendence. That independence was in reality 
now centred in Florence only. The winter 
of 1528-29, was passed in suffering and in- 
action ; but on the 21st of June, 1529, Leyva 
surprised St. Pol at Laudriano, and made 
him and all the principal officers of 
the French army prisoners. 

The rest dispersed or returned to France. 
The belligerents themselves were now ex- 
hausted: what must then have been the 
sufferings of the Italian people, on whom 
they had lived so long? A peace was at 
last negociated at Cambrai by Margaret of 
Austria, the Emperor's Aunt, and Lousia of 
Savoy, the mother of the King of France, 
and thence called Les traité des dames.— 
But peaee to its conquerors meant not peace 
to Italy. The vindictiveness of her native 
tyrants had to be gratified, as soon as that 
of her forcign lords was sated. 

When Bourbon approached Florence on 
his way to Rome, the Florentines were on 
the point of recovering their freedom: Car- 
dinal de Cortona, who commanded there on 
behalf of the Pope, had given them arms for 
the defence of the city, and thcy would have 
used them for recovering their own liberty, 
“had it not been for their horror of Bourbon’s 
horde of brigands.” Thus all selfish feelings, 
all private revenge, was subordinate to the 
nobler feclings of the patriot. But when 
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Rome itself had been taken, and the Pope 
been made a prisoner; a deputation of citizens 
in their civic dress appeared before Cardinal 
de Cortona,” declared firmly, but with 
calmness, that they were henceforth free, and 
compelled him, with the two bastard Medici, 
whom he had brought up, to quit the city.” 
He left on the 17th of May, 1527. The 
constitution of 1512* was restored, with its 
grand council, just as it was then established, 
with the exception that the Gonfalonier was 
to be chosen annually. i 

The first Gonfalonier of the restored republic 
was Nicolo Capponi, ‘ enthusiastic in religion, 
and moderate in politics,” son of that Pietro 
Capponi, who had daunted Charles the Eighth. 

In 1529 he was succeeded by Baldassare 
Carducci, more energetic and more democratic 
than his predecessor. 

The Emperor Charles, called elsewhere by 
ambition and intrigue, was now desirous of 
settling his affairs in Italy, and quitting it for 
his transalpine possessions. Accordingly, on 
the 20th of June, 1529, Charles signed at 
Barcelona a treaty of perpetual alliance with 
the Pope, in which Charles agreed to let 
Florence be sacrificed to the papal fury, and 
placed for that purpose in Clement’s service, 
who looked on the Florentines as his revolted 
subjects, ‘all the brigands who had previously 
devastated Italy.” The bastard Alexander 
de’ Medici was to become sovereign of 
Florence, and to marry an illegitimate daugh- 
ter of Charles the Fifth. This was a shrewd 
disposition on the part of the Emperor; for 
by this division of Italian power in several 
hands—jealous of, and hostile to, each other— 
he prevented its becoming dangerous to his 
supremacy. 

"Ryith Sforza Charles played a still more 
profitable game, restoring him to his duchy on 
the payment of 900,000 ducats. But Charles 
knew that the childless Sforza was in a dying 
state at the the time. Sforza did die on the 
24th of October, 1535 ; his estates escheated 
to the Emperor in default of issne, and thus 
the crafty Charles got the ducats and the 

also. 

e disposing of duchies, marquisates, and 
towns in various ways between different 
tyrants, his tools—after conseuting to let the 
republics of Genoa, Sienna, and Lucca, 
vegetate under the imperial protection—and 
after his coronations for Lombardy and Rome 
on the 22nd of February and 24th of March, 
1530, Charles ‘‘ departed in the beginning of 
April for Germany, in order to escape witnes- 

_sing the odious service in which he consented 
that his troops should be employed against 

Florence.”’ P 

We now ‘appreach the concluding scenes of 
this great tragedy, of which Italy was the 


% See “ Notes to the People,” No, vil, 
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stage, nations were the actors, and centuries 
witnessed the progress and completion. 

“ Florence, dnring the whole period of its 
glory and its power, had neglected the arts of 
war.’ Its individnal bravery had foiled the 
best drilled veterans of Europe, but in its 
latter years it had reckoned for defence on the 
bands of hired adventurers its wealth com- 
manded. Since such vast states as the Empire 
Spain and France attacked it, these no longer 
proved sufficient. Macchiavelli, who died on 
the 22nd of June, 1527, six weeks after the 
restoration of popular government, had long 
advised his fellow-citizens to rouse a military 
spirit in the people. He cansed the country- 
militia, Vordi nanza, to be formed into regi- 
ments. “ A body of mercenaries, organised 
by Giovanni de’ Medici, a distant kinsman of 
the Pope,” was a military school for the 
Tuscans, of whom this body exclusively 
consisted. They were widely famed under the 
name bande nere, or black bands, and the 
historians of the age bear witness that ‘‘ no 
infantry equalled them in courage and intelli- 
gence.” Five thousand of them unfortunately 
served under Lautrec, at Naples, where, with 
the remainder of that general’s army, they 
perished to aman. This was an irreparable 
blow at such a time. Towards the close of 
1528, the Florentines seeing their imminent 
danger, ‘‘formed, among those who enjoyed 
the greatest privileges in their country, two 
bodies of militia, which displayed the utmost 
valour for its defence.” One, consisting of 
300 young nobles, were to guard the palace, 
and defend the constitution; the other com- 
prised 4,000 soldiers from families who were 
entitled to sit in the council-general. This 
was called the civie militia, and these troops 
became, asit were, extempore, equal in dis- 
cipline and courage, and superior in devotion, 
to the best famed soldiers of the Empire and 
of France. It is to be regretted that her 
armament did not embrace the entire people, 
but perbaps there was wisdom even in this; 
the people had been too long unaccustomed 
to liberty, and debauched by servitude, Tho 
fortifications of Florence were put inrepair with 
the utmost diligence, and completed in April 
1529, under the superintendence of Michael 
Angelo, the immortal sculptor, painter, and 
patriot. 

Thus Florence prepared to meet her fate— 
grandly, undaunted, and heroic. 

Nor is it possible to conceive a greater 
spectacle than this city presented, in full 
possession of her liberty and independence, 
with a Michael Angelo guarding her walls, and 
one of the noblest of heroes commanding her 
army, single-handed preparing for her last 
enconnter against the concentrated power of a 
world. 

Ten commissioners of war were appointed, 
and they entrusted the command of the city 
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to Malatesta Baglioni, of Perugia, whose 
father the Medici had been unjustly put to 
death, and whose valour and strategie skill 
wcre famed. Apparently there could have 
leen no better choice, private revenge com- 
lining with public duty to ensure a conscien- 
tious discharge of his important functions. 

Hostilities soon began. * Clement VII. 
sent against Florence, his nativo country, that 
very. Prince of Orange, the successor of 
Bourbon, who had made him prisoner at 
Rome, and with him that very army of rohbers 
which had overwhelmed the Holy See and its 
subjects with misery and every outrage.” 

This horde entered Tyscany in September, 
1529, and made itself master of Cortona, 
Arezzo, and all the upper Val d'Arno. On 
the 14th of October the Prince of Orange 
encamped on the plain of Ripoli, at the foot 
of the walls of Florence. By the close of 
September Ferdinand de Gonzaga led another 
imperial army, composed of 20,000 Spaniards 
and Germans, on the right hank of the Arno, 
and occupied without resistance Pistoia and 
Prato. Though so superior in foree, the 
imperialists did not hreach the walls, hut 
resolved on the cowardly eourse of hlockading 
Florenee. 

Tho Florentines, animated by preachers, in 
whom the spirit of Savonarola still glowed, 
burnt for the battle. Fully equal to its early 
heroism proved these great republics in the 
hour of their last trial. They never shewed 
themselves greater than in their fall, ‘Cheir 
defence was magnificent. They frequently 
poured simultaneously out of ail their gates, 
and attacked the enemy at once along his 
entire lines, led by Malatesta Baglioni and 
Stefauo Colonna, They issued forth in nightly 
sallies, their armour covered with white shirts 
that they might recognise each other in the 
dark. Many a gallant success crowned their 
efforts; but the danger grew with every hour. 
France abandoned them ; not asingle ally was 
to be found in Italy or in Europe; while the 
armies of the Pope and Emperor were storm- 
ing at their gates, all ‘those soldiers who had 
so long been the terror of Italy by their 
courage and ferocity, and whose warlike ardour 
was now redoubled by the hope of the 
approaching pillage of the richest city in the 
west.’ It is impossible not to pause at this 
magnificent spectacle—this armed, protest, of 
art, seience, and liberty against crowned, 
ae brigandage, in almost countless 
odds. 

And Florence was indeed to fall gloriously. 
One solitary ehance remained for her. One 
hero, equal to the emergency, arose in that 
terrible hour; Francesco Ferrucci, a citizen 
who had learned the art of war in the bande 
nere, full of genius, intrepidity, and patriot- 
ism, “was not shut up within the walls of 


remained without the capital.”’ 
ito savo his native eity display ability 
‘and doing alike consummate. 


I visions from Empoli to Florence. 
took Voltera from the Imperialists ; formed a 
‘small army, and proposed to the signoria ‘‘ to 
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Florence ; he had been named commissary- 
general, with unlimited power over all that 
His measures 


At first he was intent on conveying pro- 
Then he 


seduoe all the adventurers and brigands from 
the imperialist army by promising them 
another pillage of the pontifical court, and 
succecding in that, to march at their head on 
Rome, frighten Clement, and force him to 
grant peace to their country. The Signoria 
reported this plan as too daring.” It was a 
plan the guarantee for the success of which 
lay in the very boldness by which it was cha- 
racterised. It was a plan such as Napoleon 
would have delighted to conceive and execute. 
But an evil genius began to preside at the 
councils of Florence. Malatesta Baglioni, 
though history has no positive and direct proof 
against him—was, it is but too evident, in 
league with the enemies of Florence, and para- 
lysing every effort of its defenders. He played 
a desperate game, but succeeded in retaining 
the confidence of the citizens, until he was 
strong cnough to brave their anger. 

‘«Ferrueci then formed a second plan, which 
was little less bold. He departed from Vol- 
terra, made the tour of Tuscany, which the 
imperial troops traversed in every dircetion, 
collected at Leghorn, Pisa, the Val di Nievole, 
and inthe mountains of Pistoia, every soldier, 
every mau of courage still devoted to the repub- 
lic; and, after having thus increased his army, 
he intended to fall on the imperial camp before 
Florence, and force the Prince ef Orange, who 
began to feel the want of money, to raise the 
siege.” l 

To afford the slightest chance of suceess, the 
greatest seereey was requisite. Ferrucci had 
but, comparatively, a handful of men; he was 
surrounded on all sides by overwhelming 
masses ; if these, or some ‘of these, united to 
erush hin: he was lost ; ignorance of his motions, 
so that such a concentration could not take 
be effected, was there of the most vital im- 
portanee. By this means he might be en- 
abled to elude the disjointed masses, and to 
fall on the Prince’s own camp garrisoned, by 
merely its ordinary strength, with some pro- 
spect of victory. 

‘‘Ferrueci, with an intrepidity equal to his 
skill, Jed his little troop, from the 14th of 
July ty the 2d of August, 1530, through 
numerous bodies of imperialists, who pre- 
ceded, followed, and surrounded him on all 
sides, as far as Gavinana, four miles from San 
Marcello, in the mountains of Pistoia.” 


(To be continied,) 
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THE PROPAGATION OF DEMOCRACY. 


The difficulties of propagating democratic 
literature—without which the spread of demo- 
cratic principles, and, consequently the triumph 
of democracy, is almost impossible—have been 
repeatedly acknowledged and comptained of. 
Booksellers, publishers, and ncws-agents almost 
invariably burk democratic works. 

Why is this? Self interest is their ruling 
principle: if they gained more by democratic 
publications than by others, they would burk 
the others instead, if to do so was necessary for 

‘the purpose of securing democratic custom. As 
it is, if they are found to sell democratic works, 
they will lose their aristocratic and middle-class 
customers—for however much they may inveigh 
against “exclusive dealing,” aristocracy and 
middle-class practise it systematically, and the 
working-classes do not practise it half enough. 
A clear proof is here afforded that the working- 
classes -DO NOT READ ENOUGH; for if their 
cnstom were the largest and most lucrative, 
the agents would burk others to please them (if 
required, .which it would not be), instead of 
burking them to please others. The remedy is 
therefore in the hands of the people themselves: 
they must read more. They can manage this 
by drinking less. They must pour a ceaseless 
demand for the works they require on the agents, 
and the burking system would of itself become 
impossible. Should they still refuse to supply 
their democratic readers—should no democratic 
news-agent be found in the locality, it would 
be both easy and advantageous to establish 
auch a one in business. Moreover, a very 
effective mode to secure a regular supply of 
works from the metropolis might be adopted. 
If a few readers in each locality clubbed together 
for the purpose, they might have their parcels 
down direct from the London publisher, as the 
carriage would not be half a farthing each to 
-the subscribers. This would effectually prevent 
burking. 

Again; the agents may, in some cases, be 
induced to supply the work, when demanded, 
but not be willing to “push” it, or give it 
publicity. Thence we find that democratic 
works that have even been long in existence 
are often utterly unknown among thousands 
who would eagerly purchase them if they were 
aware of their pnblication. The remedy for 
this, too, is in the people’s hands; and an 
excellent plan to this effect, is bcing adopted in 
Worcester. It can be carried out by one 
individual. A man subscribes to a periodical 
he desires to read, and then tries to find some 


one among his acquaintance who will take it off 
his hands. He then subscribes for a second 
copy for himself. The new subscriber pursues 
the same plan—and so on in rotation. By 
these means, immense service may be rendered, 
yet no individual be put to a greater expense 
than the subscription to a single copy, and a 
large circulation be secured to any work that 
may be considered deserving of it by its readers. 

In some parts of Scotland a very effective 
system of tract propagandism is in existence. 
The tracts are printed, out of the local funds of 
a large central town, and then distributed 
every week in the surrounding districts. The 
expense is trifling, and the result important. 
Indeed the outlay is soon more than returned 
by the addition of members to the association. 

“« What a glorious organisation,” says Alex. 
Henry, of Edinburgh, in an able letter from 
which this quotation is made:—‘‘What a 
glorious organisation it would make, were the 
country all so organised, each large town having 
a printing press at work, with a circle of small 
towns around, formed into distributing districts, 
circulating tracts and placing our publications 
into the hands of all the sons and daughters 
of labour; the tracts of course to be distributed 
gratis, or, strictly speaking, to be supported by 
voluntary subscription. Were such an organ- 
isation extensively carried out, I am convinced ` 
that for every one of our publieations that are 
now sold there would then be sold five-hundred. 
I am anxious to draw your attention, and 
through you that of the Executive Committee 
to this matter, for Iam convinced that there is 
no other system of organisation so easily 
carried into practice, or one capable of pro- 
ducing greater results. Indeed, I look upon it 
as a cause worthy the devotion of our best 
energies.” 

The above remarks are committed to the 
attention of the reader: by carrying out this 
advice, the weekly poison of the class press may 
be counteracted—knowledge may be spread, and 
democratic publications need not languish for 
need of that support which want of publicity, 
alone, prevents many from receiving. Itis not 
enough, under the present organised system of 
burking and opposition, to subscribe to a work, 
but it is also necessary for him who doesso, to seek 
to obtain another subscriber. Let this be done, 
let cvery’ reader be a canvasser for a little 
time, and the circulation of every publication, 
at all deserving of support, will be secured. 
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DE BRASSIER, A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE, 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


iContinued from page 163 of No, IX.) 


CHAP. X1.—THE RALL ROOM. 


Att was splendour and apparent enjoyment in 
the hall, though many a heart was rankling, 
Many had been invited, merely because it was 
obligatory to invite them, but had met with but 
a cool receptior. Parvenns who tried to ride 
into society on the hack of a golden horse, but 
who found society as frightened at them as a 
hare, and not quite so casy to catch. Others, 
who came to outvie cach other, found them- 
selves unexpectedly ontvied. Miss Amelia 
looked more pretty than Lady Adeliza, or 
vice versi— Miss Dalrymple was better dressed 
than Miss Mahoganyv—and while the poor 
souls came together nominally for, enjoyment. 
they, in reality, placed themselves on a rack 
of most excruciating torment. Mrs. Mnnney- 
bank, the usurer’s wife, who had managed to 
ect an invitation, wanted to show off before 
Mrs, St. Giles Pawnings, and stretched out 
her hand to the Marchioness of Pigwarren, 
who did not return the motion, Mrs. Pawn- 
ings coloured over the eyes, Mrs. Mnnneybank 
laughed aloud, and cast triumphant and vin- 
dictive glances at her humiliated rival, at the 
same time that she enter ‘d into tamiliar con- 
versation with the Honourable Fitzvinegar 
Sweetsop, a hanger-on and toady of hers, who 
diligently attended her dinners, partly to get a 
good meal, and partly to make her a hutt for 
his not very scrupulous satire, Big drops of 
perspiration stood on the brow of Mrs. Munney- 
bank—she suffered intensely—aye! let it not 
be supposed that these snfferings were slight— 
that a taste of ‘‘ real woe ” would have cured her 
of them by proving its superior bitterness—the 
human heart can make real woe, woe as terri- 
ble out cf the poorest trifles, as well as feel it 
from the most merciless disasters ‘Then there 
were, too, the rivalries of the young—hitter, 
selfish, concentrated, and remorseless, Bean- 
tiful girls were there—young and lovely— 
whose youth should have been full of pure as- 
pirations and artless enjoyment, the flutter of 
a riband pretticr than thcir own, would turn 
them sick—a glance from a young officer, or a 


rich heir, on some other girl—would drive them | 


frantic—their very vision grew perverted—the 
prettiest girl became a ‘hideous thing ’’— 
venom glowed in their eyes, calumny flowed 
from their tongue—hatred, malice, and all 


nocharitableness rankled and boiled at their 
young hearts—no torture so terrihle the one 
would not have inflicted upon the other —from 
the solitary incarceration in a dungeon ‘ike 
those of the Inquisition, to the defiling thoso 
beautiful features with the red-hot pincers and 
the screw-cord, And yet these were formed of 
what ought to be the sweetest union in creation: 
woman and youth. There they danced, and 
floated, and flnitered and palpitated, in gauze, 
lace, muslin, silk, satin, gold, jewellery, and 
feathers, amid light and song, and psalmody, 
painting, perfi-ne, sculpture, and all that was 
beantiful; but those light guazes covered the 
very flames of hell,—a leprosy of the heart, a 
moral canker raged heneath that flimsy film of 
heauty. That is how society has worked up 
the material of God. Yet let it not be sup- 
posed that this isin so-called high society alone: 
the blight has seized the level ranks of the 
grain, as well as the tall poppies overshadow- 
ing them. The peasant girland the mechanic's 
daughter, the servant-maid and the shop- 
keeper’s child, all alike have virtually the 
same pursuits, the same bickerings, the same 
passions, and the one servant-maid would tear 
out the eyes of the other with as great a zest, 
as that with which the Lady Rosa would de- 
stroy tho Lady Blanche, if possible. Nay, 
through all grades the same weapons are wielded 
by the same passions— and one of the most 
terrible of their effects is. that calumny often 
causes the evil it impntes. lt tries to hlast the 
reputation of a rival—it suggests the vice it 
assigns—it perhaps succerds in hlighting a fair 
tame, at least in covering it with doubt, and the 
poor victim, thinking it may as well have the 
enjoyment now it is forced to bear the penalty, 
sinks beneath this strange, but not the less 
fatal, system of seduction. 

Such was the aspect afforded by the ballroom of 
Stanville Hall:—here and there, indeed, the eye 
might rest on a brighter spot, as, for instance, 
on yonder sota, where a young girl, dressed in 
pure white, was listening to the ardent and 
sincere vows of one, wliose pale, but handsome, 
face denoted that some of the cares ofage were 
mixing with the energy and hopefulness 
of youth, Let the reader mark them :—the 
manners of the young man were calm, grace- 
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ful, and dignified, evidently the result of that 
high breeding which ‘essentially attaches to 
what is called “ high birth;” for however we 
may talk of nature’s nobles, the loftiness of 
mind does not necessarily give a gracefulness 
of manner, the influences of society in its 
poorer walks are too rough, too harsh, not also 
to roughen and corrode the exterior on which 
they have so long been acting. But mark 
him well—though mixing in that circle, he is 
evidently poor, he is evidently one who com- 
lines poverty and ‘‘ gentility,” which means 
the misplacing of a human being; bnt if yon 
look again, he seems like one who will break 
through the trammels of his false position, as 
soon as it goads him sharply cnough to sting 
his dormant energy to action. But see! they 
lave each other, and since he loved a fresh 
impulse has been given to his talent. He is 
poor—she is a mateh for the rich—yet he feels 
no diffidence or fear in avowing his love. 
Meaner souls would shrink,since they would 
fear to be suspected of love forthe money, not for 
the mind; but the pure soul never curbs its 
feelings, from the fear of misconstruction—it 
is an insult to the other, it is a humiliation to 
both. 

He is poor, but those rich in love and honour 
are rich indeed, and loving one superior to 
her order has first raised in him a desire to 
rise superior to his own. It has first made 
him feel his actual superiority, has made him 
contrast it with his conventional inferiority, 
it has widened the range of his vision ; he has 
seen others, too, who deserved to soar over the 
heads of the miserable nonentities around 
him, trampled under their feet—hc has thence 
looked abroad over the millions, and the 
question ‘‘ why should I suceumb to others 7” 
lias widened itself into the question “why 
should they, the millions, succumb to these few 
human things, I cannot help but despise?” ‘The 
second question was almost an answer to the 
first, but the link between the two cxtended 
itsclf into a link between the suffering in his 
own heart and the suffering in that of the 
great people. Love, with which his being was 
full, gave the touch of benevolence to the 
gathering impulse, and from this alchemy the 
cre of the democrat was moulded. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SERVANTS’ HALL. 


Frepenick Augustus Cambric was the confi- 
cential gentleman of Walter De Brassicr— 
that is to say, he superintended the curling of 
his hairand the tying of his cravat—he managed 
his wardrobe and his jewellery, his secret 
interviews, his passionless amours, and all his 
dirty work, But as mud is searched for gold, 


was popular with the fair sex, and quite a lion 
mn his way—the dread of all tho labourers, 
and farmers, and shopkeepers ; indeed, of 
the latter in more ways than one; for, besides 
wanting their wives and daughters, he wanted 
their goods on terms not at all agreeable to the 
worthy tradesmen, namely, that of non-pay- 
ment, However, they dared not refuse, for, 
unless these little favours were shown to him, 
he teok good care that they should not have 
the custom of the hall, and thus he exercised a 
despotic power throughout the district. In- 
deed it was known that shopkeepers had in- 
duced their wives anl daughters to flirt with 
him, (some even said they shut their eyes as 
to the extent of the flirtation,) in order to rob 
each other of the ‘custom of the hall’’ and to 
he allowed to put down two pounds of goods 
for every one pound, and charge two shillings 
for cvery one shilling’s worth, Frederic Au- 
gustus Cambric, of course, sharing a portion of 
the spoil, Mr. Cambrie had, however, of late 
“outran the constable’ beyond a reasonable 
listance—he had had a very large supply of 
little comforts from a neighbouring tradesman, 
who being much pressed for money himself, 
had dared to ask him for his account. Mr, 
Cambric cut him directly. But tho account 
was large—it amounted to £100, and the 
tradesman sued him for the amount. There 
was no escaping the consequences. The hun- 
dred pounds must be had, somehow or other. 

Mr. Cambric set his ingenuity to work, and 
that did not often leave him long at fault. 
There had been many incendiary fires in the 
neighbourhood, and all means of repression 
had proved unavailing to repress the evil. 
Mr. Cambrie, who was, in faet, Lord of 
Stanville Hall, Walter de Brassier being 
nothing more than a poor decrepit tool he 
worked on at his pleasure, had many con- 
versations on the subject of fires with his 
nominal master. Onc of tho great difficultics 
in punishing offenders was that they were 
always screened by the surrounding popula- 
tion. No one would inform against them. 
A fellow fecling of hatred seemed to glow in 
the breats of the poor against the rich, despite 
games, and schools, and fancy fairs, whenever 
one of their own order was jeopardized by the 
the law. It was just at this time that Mr. 
Cambric was pressed to almost tho last ex- 
tremity by the tradesman alluded to. He 
must pay the hundred ponnds, and that ina few 
days. A bright idea struck the confidential 
gentleman. 

“ Suppose, sir, you were to offer a reward 
of £100 for the discovery of the offender ?” 

The squire who did not care for the burn- 
ing of his farmers’ ricks, as long as they paid 
their rents, had recently been alarmed by 
the firing of an out-building belonging to the 


so out the dirty work he managed to secure | hall, and in itsiimmediate vicinage. His fear 
bright profit. Frederick Augustus Cambric| grew the better of his parsimony, and the 
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proclamation was posted near and far, that | 
“Mr. de Brassier would give a reward of 

£100 to whoever should discover the per- 

petrator of any attempt at arson.” 
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“That will, do!” thought Mr. Cambric. 
“ Your bill shall be paid in a few days,” he 
gaid to the tradesman—and set about his 


| plot. 


A LETTER TO THE ARISTOCRACY, 


‘‘ My Lorps,—In my last* I eonsidered 
the merits of aristocratic institutions, and their 
historical influence. The question now occurs, 
Is aristocracy, bad or good, a necessary insti- 
tution? Has nature designed such to exist ? 
Has she not made some more strong in body, 
or more strong in mind than others? Will 
these not, possessing superior advantages to 
the restof mankind, succeed in obtaining supe- 
rior power, and inevitably be an aristocracy ? 
If all is left to a brute impulse, I admit they 
will, But what arc the laws for? Are they 
not expressly to protect the weak against the 
strong? Are they not to protect the weak 
man against the fist or the bludgeon of the 
stronger? Therefore an aristocracy, of force 
is not inevitable, for the laws, supported by the 
combination of the many weak, will be able to 
counteract the force of the few strong. If you 
acknowledge the justice and practicability of 
the “law of assault and battery,’’ as pro- 
vided in “our common code, you must ac- 
knowledge, the practicability of obviating an 
aristocracy of force. But, say you, superior 
mental endowments will of themselves render 
aristocracy inevitable. Not so! If Ihave a 
right to be protected against the jist of my 
neighbonr, E have a right to be protected 
against his brain as well. ‘The aristocracy of 
eunning, of talent, if you will, is as injurious 
and as repreliensible as that of force. But, you 
urge again, shall not the great philosopher or 
poet who spreads light and intelligence across 
the world, lead the masses he illumines ? Again, 
I answer: no! No more than the candle has 
got a right to lead the man who uses it. But 
will not such a leadership, or aristocracy, be 
practically the result of talent? ‘* Talent” 
must be divided under two heads—the good 
andthe baa. The first is cunning—the second 
is genius. To counteract the injurious ter- 
dency of either, the people possess common 
sense. That common sense has slumbered Ion 
and often, I adinit; but as the laws are the 
safeguard against brute-force-supremacy, ‘so 
education is becoming a safeguard against the 
supremacy of perverted intellect; and if you 
develop education properly, the tyranny of 
genius grows impossible. We have the prac- 
tical proofs of this before our eyes: inventors, 
historians, astronomers, poets, politicians, ar 
living now, who, a few ‘centuries back, would! 
have set mankind in a ferment—would haye'| 


+ “ Notes to the People,” No, 9, p. 163, | 


been crowned like a Petrare on the Capitol, ov 
imprisoned like a Galileo in the Inquisition ; 
but now, with ten times the amount ol publicity 
to their works, no one thinks of them one hun- 
@redth part as much. Why isthis? Because 

oetry and science lave become more gencral. 

iscoveries, that some generations back would 
have set the world in a blaze, are now mul- 
tiplicd and used in every country, but both in- 
ventorand invention excite neither homage nor 
devotion. Why? Because general education 
„has rendered such things common to tle un- 
derstanding. Eloquence, that half a century 
since would have swayed the blind impulses of 
‘crowds or senates, now raises scarce a thrill, 
or, at most, is but admired as a work of art. 
‘The arguments, indecd, are listened to and 
appreciated; but they are weighed coldly and 
‘deliberately in the balance of each individual 
judgment, and therefore their influence ceases 
to be dangerous ; sophistry no longer takes the 
place of argument in popular estimation. I 
appeal to all, if this is not so? Where, then, 
is the natural necessity for the rule of an aris- 
tocracy of talent, any more than for that ofan 
aristocracy of force? As education becomes 
more general, sucli an avistocraey becomes 
more impracticable; and the great argument 
you advance, that, as nature docs not make all 
intellects equally bright, nature necessitates 
inequality of power, fal's to the ground, for 
your great geniuses are scarce ; the combina- 
tion of many ounces of common sense will 
weigh as much as a few pounds of genius, and 
education keeps equalising the differences every 
day. Again, mark this: under a well-ordered 
system of mental police, that is, in a well- 
educated people, the despotism of intellect is 
as impossible as the despotism of the strong fist 
is under a proper system of civil police. But 
there are some who advocate an aristocracy of 
intellect. ‘To these I reply, every argument 
that holds good for the supremacy of one des- 
cription of force, holds good for that of another; 
and if it is not right for the strong sinew to 
possess exclusive civil and political advantages, 
no more is it for the strong brain. But, if you 
carry the argument to its extremes, if you 
urge that “might is right,” then Democracy 
is right, for might of course rests with tho 
many, and though you rule now, combination 
on our part is all that is required to make us 
right and you wrong. 

“But there is anothër species of argument that 
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needs combating. You urge that there is another 
aristocracy besides that of force and that of in- 
tellect, namely, that of virtue, and will not su- 
perior virtue be certain to secure superior power ? 
Vor instance, if a man, by superior industry, 
intelligence, and honesty, aceumulates a large 
fortune, will he not derive superior advautages 
from the possession, will he not, since wealth is 
power, form one of an aristocracy of individuals 
like himself? I answer, wealth is not power, 
under a well-ordered system of society—and 
under such a system, no great accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of individuals would be 
possible. Wealthean give exclusive pewer only 
by two means: by bribery, and by monopol- 
ising the sources of production, and thns making 
the masses dependent on the capitalist for work, 
and therefore, for support. But a just govern- 
ment would contract the centralisation of 
wealth by distributive laws, and would prevent 
by any possible measure the monopoly of the 
means of work. Bribery, whether as dircet 
donation, or by hiring a few to cut the throats 
of many would be impracticable; all being 
independent, would have to be bribed—and the 
few, no longer exclusive possessors of arms and 
discipline, would be unable to trample on the 
stronger many; while, above all, the NATION- 
ALISATION OF LAND, and the free access to 
machinery, would unlock the means of labour 
to all. s 

Therefore the argument of those who say, 
“if you were to do away with aristocraey to- 
day, it would re-establish itself to-morrow, for 
it is in the nature of things; set things right 
to-day, and to-morrow they will be all wrong 
again,” falis to the ground. Aristoeracy is no 
inevitable necessity—whetlier as of force, intel- 
lect, or wealth. Under any well regulated 
system, the proponderance of force and wealth 
resides with the many—and,. while intellect 
may be admired, the common-sense of an 
educated people would prevent the possessor of 
that intelleet from deriving politieal or civil 
privileges from its possession, and the just 
regulation of the laws of produetion and distri- 
bution would alike prevent him from deriving 
secial advantages to the detriment of others. 

‘Phen let us but once ‘set things right,” 
and it will be our fault if we do not keep 
them so. 

One other argument remains to be combated. 
Isit not wise that virtue should possess exclusive 
advantages? J say, not; for who shall be 
the judge of virtue? If virtue could secure 
superior wealth, so could eunning—and it 
would be soon found, were elass distinctions to 
be permitted, that it would be vice (as itis 
now), and not virtue, that became possessed of 
them, Virtue must be its own reward—an 
aris'ccracy of virtue would itself become a vice, 
for aristocracy is, in its very essence, a vicious in- 
stitution, But I deny the existence of any merit 
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are made—the creatures of circumstance. Do 


‘you boast of your aristocraey, of high feeling, of 


personal beauty, of superior intelleet? If you 
possessed them, they would be the result of 
your early associations, food, shelter, and 
clothing. Take the one child, and surround it 
with squalor, “misery, filtb, and bad example, 
and you rear an ignorant criminal, The reverse 
operation will produce an enlightened saint. 
Take the child of the pick-poeket and the child 
of the ‘peer, and you may by reversing their 
physical and mental education, reverse their 
characters. But always with this exception: 
it may require two or three generations to work 
out the ‘effects of impoverished and diseased 
blood, (sin is disease,) and vice verséd—but 
virtue and vice alike are the results of ciream- 
stance. ‘There virtue has no merit—virtue is 
merely a healthy eondition of our mental and 
bodily existence, and a man bas no more merit 
because he is virtuous than he has beeause he is 
alive. The same holds good, of course, as to de- 
merit—in reference to vice. Then, you may urge, 
you dissolve the bonds of soeiety—for if there is 
no guilt in a man’s being vicious, seeing that his 
vices are the ereatures of cireumstanee—why 
puuish him? I answer: why do you tear up 
the weed that chokes up your flower-bed? The 
poor weed is as guiltless of evil as the choicest 
flower. Why do you Fill the tiger who assails 
you? The poor tiger commits no crime in 
tearing you, it merely follows the instincts of 
its nature, Yet you do tear up the weed, you 
do beat off the tiger, and you are justified in so 
doing by the law of self-defence. The same law 
justifies you in rendering the criminal harmless, 
in casting him in o prison, in loading him with 
chains, if there is no other way for keeping him 
in secure custody—but all this with only two 
objects in view: 1, to prevent his injuring 
others; 2, to reform him; but, never for the 
sake of punishment. Therefore, though the 
virtuous ean claim no merit, and consequently 
raise no pretentions to aristocratic privilege, and 
though the vicious are not guilty of demerit, 
viee would be checked, and law upheld as 
securely and certainly as ever. This digression 
has been necessary to meet the argument that 
virtue deserves exelusive rewards and privileges, 
for this being denied, the upholders of aristo- 
cracy say, “if you do not reward virtue, how 
can you punish vice? And if you do not punish 
vice, how can you uphold law ? 

One word more: “what becomes of the 
stimulus to virtue if you take away its re- 
ward?’ J answer, even supposing, which I 
deny, merit to attach to virtue, that act 
which is performed with a vicw to a reward, 
ceases to be a virtue and becomes a vice, as 
far as the actor is concerned. 

Thus much for aristocracy, philosophically 
and historically considered—for its tendency 
on the character of man, and on the consti- 


in the possessor of virtue. We are just what we | tution of society—as to the supposed neces- 
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sity for its existence, and as to its claims | storing them to the land, as tenants, even 
npon our sanction. though you refused to restore the land to 


Now, “my lords!’ a hint to you, con- them as freeholds. The labourer and mo- 
cerning your present prospects and position. | chanic would willingly have paid you a 
You sought power and glory of old in the | where the former paid you 20s. You would 
multitude of retainers—but when you dared | have doubled your rent-roll, and have centupled 


no longer fight, you sought power and glory 
in gold, and therefore you depopulated your 
estates, for wool became more profitable than 
corn, owing to the increase of manufactures, 
and men were an eneumbrance on your 
gigantie prairies. Lut where the men are, 
will be the power too—you drove the men 
into the manufacturing towns, the manufac- 
turers got hold of them, and, accordingly, 
they became more powerful than you: wit- 
ness reform ; witness free-trade. Thus the 
means you took to imerease your power, 
prove your ruin. The pcople are against 
you—the great manufacturers are trying to 
destroy you, and the working classes are your 
cheinies as well. The farmers are against 
you also, beeause of your high rents, and you 
eannot conciliate thei, for those reuts can- 
not be lowered, because of the encum- 
brances on your estates. All round society 
there is not one class upon your side, except 
the clergy,—and the consolation for you is 
that you will have their company in your 
fall. One measure you should have tried, 
yon would still try, if you had common) 
sese, You should enlist the numbers on) 
your side—this you might have done by re- 


your power. You might have snapped your 
fingers at the manufacturers. You begun with 
garden allotments—with too infinitesimal a 
dose; you began, but-you began too late— 
till the peopic had learned that they, not 
you, were the rightful landlords. But, if you 
were wise, you would try it still ;—you might 
still retard your fall. Eject your farmers, 
not your labew ers ; divide your farms instead 
of consolidating them; and you might still 
delude many to uphold you in your struggle 
against the cotton lords. I give you this 
advice because your folly is so very apparent, 
and because I hate the lords of gold even more 
tlan I hate the lords of land; and because 
I believe that while it might retard your fall, 
it would retard the ascendaney of the money- 
lords, and enable us, in the pause, to under- 
mine you both. You see, “my lords,” J am 
candid : and, indeed, no seereey is needed— 
your fall is predoomed in the books of fate, as 
read by the light of history—and though your 
monied rivals may assume your place for a 
time,—they are merely the provisional rulers 
who precede the sovereignty of the people. 
ERNEST Jones, 


FAREWELL OF THE NEW RHENISH GAZETTE, 


(19th May, 1849.) 


BY FERDINAND 


Jt is proposed to make the English people | 
aequainted with the works of this great poet | 
and patriot of Germany, now in England—a 
compulsory exile from his country. In his | 
life and in his writings he stands alike before 
us, the pure democrat—and while too many 
other poets have sought the sunshine of an 
casy celebrity or the gain of a wide circula- 
tion, by a mean plianey to existing powers, 
or, at least, by pandering to the prejudices 
and ignorance of a rich middle-class, this 
great man has scorned so to degrade his 
talents and violate his mission—and has ever 
consistently proved the poet and the champ- 


ion of the working-man, 

_ The paper alluded to was the polar star of 
German insurrection, it raised the revolu- 
tionary spirit—it brought it to its height,—it 
survived its power alone and undaunted, and 


FREILIGRATH, 


triumphant enemies, disappeared with the 
following proud farewell from the pen of 
Freiligrath :—- 


| Kein offner Hieb in offner Schlacht— 


Es fallen Die Nueken und fucken, 

Es fällt mich die schleichende Niedertracht 
Der schmutzigen West-Kalmucken ! 

Aus dem Dunkel flog der todtende Schait, 
Aus dem Hinterhalt ficlen die Streiche— 
Una so licg ich nun da in meiner Kraft, 
Kine stolze Rebellenleiche ! 


No open blow im an open fight— 

But with quips and with quirks they arraign me, 
By creeping treacher'y’s secret blight 

The western Calmucks have slain me. 

The fatal shaft in the dark did fly; 

J was struck by an ambushed knave; 

And here in the pride of my strength I lie, 

Like the corse of a rebel brave, 


with stil increasing boldness, despite every ! 


persecution, mMamtamned the field till May,! With 


1549, and then, hnrling its last thunder atits 


a deathless scorn in my dying breath; 
| In my hand the sword still cherished; 
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* REBELLION !” still for my shout of death, 

In my manhood untainted L perished. 

Oh ! gladty, full gladly the Pruss and the Czar, 
The grass from my grave would clear; 

But Germany seuds me, with Hungary far, 
Three salvoes to honour my bier. 


And the tattered poor man takes his stand 

On my head the cold sods heaving; | 

He casts them down with a diligent hand, | 

Where the glory of toil is cleaving. 

And a garland ot flowers and May he brought 

On my burning wounds to cast; 

His wife and his daughters the wreath had |] 
wrought, : 

When the work of the day was past. | 


Farewell ! farewell ! thou turbulent life ! | 
Farewell to ye ! armies engaging ! 
Farewell ! cloud canopied fields of strife ! 
Where the greatness of war is raging ! 
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Farewell ! but not for ever farewell ! 
They can not kill the spirit my brother ! 

In thunder 1 1t rise on the fiel:t where [ fell, 
More boldly to light out another. 


When the last of crowns like glass shail break. 

On the scene our sorrows have haunted, 

And the peoples the last dread “guilty ” 

speak, 

By your side ye shall find me undaunted. 

On Rhine, or on Danube, in word and deed, 

You shall witness, true to his vow, 

On the wrecks of thrones, in the midst of the 
freed, 

The rebel who greets you now ! * 


* Ina proximate number it is hoped we shall be 
able to publish Freiligrath’s immortal poem, 
“MARAT, OR THE RETURN,’’? These translations are 


literal, and in the measure uf the original. 


FRESH FALSEHOOD OF THE FINANCIALS. 


THE MIDDLE-CLASS FRANCHISE AND THE CENSUS. 


Tux census proves the population to have 
increased by 2,212,802 during the last ten 
years ; but that, proportionably to the increase 
of the population, vhe number ot houses has 
decreased, * though building materials have 
become cheaper. Now, we are told that 
household suffrage would therelure give the 
vote to 3,276,975 householders; and as a 
“largo number ot lodgers of a certain class” 
may be auded, that this would make “in all, 
four million electors in round numbers,’’ That, 
as the male adults ot England and Wales are 
not muca more than five millions, this would 
leave only one muihiox unenfranchised. In 
this calculation, Scotland, with its bothy 
system, and Llreiand, with its denuded plains 
but crowded cabins, 1s lett out ol the catcula- 
tion, The male aduits ot the United Kingdum 
are 7,000,000. But, to confine ourselves to 
Englana aud Wales alone—I deny that more} 
than three out of the five million would be | 
enlrauchised, You must deduct the houses in 
female occupation ; you must deduct the many | 
town and country houses belouging to the | 
sume individual, who has merely a iew 
servants to take care of tn m, none of whom i 
vould Lave the vote; you must deduct the} 
business premises, multitudes of wuich, being 
slept in by seme person employed, are counted 
in tue list of inhabited houses ; and you will 
redice tho househeld suilrage to a narrow 


+ Jn 1541 there were 2,943,939 inhabited huuses in 
Bnigiand and waes; now there are 1,270,970, veig 
a sunler auerease ty mure tuan lUo, vyo than there 
vuplit tw Dave been, to heep the increase of luuses H 
proportionate to Ube increase of population, Thuy, | 
Though liouses have positively increased, they have 
relativery decreased, 


compass. Now, if you tale the seven millions 
vi male adults, you will find that vast numbers 
lodge ten ora dozen in the same garret or 
cellar, not one of whom would obtain a vote: 
army, navy, and paupers are excluded ; the 
million ol the almost rovticss poor is excluded ; 
the migratory swarm that is bandied from 
pillar to post to keep up the competitive 
labour surplus is excluded; the agricultural 
labourer ot Scotland, who sleeps in buthics 
over the cattle, is excluded; the honsehold 
servant is excluded ; the resident shopman and 
apprentice are excinded ; the navvie, brick- 
layer, mason, costermunger, mechanic, and 
artizan, who may not have constant permanent 
employment, and thus shift Irom townto town 
as the tide ol work ebbs from spot to spot, are 
all excluded ; aye! by the very measure, as at 
present propounded, the iajonty of the 
population are excluded ;—there cannot be a 
deubs but what they are. And now let the 
bill pass through the house, and you wonld 
see What it would come to : household suttrage 
would be limited by a restriction as to the 
period of residence, lodger suffrage as to the 
amount of rent. Every measure is clipped 
down in Parliament. lt you want to carry a 


i cercain measure, demand twice as much an 


you mean—and you are likely to get half as 


much, The financial relormers know tiis well 
enough. Their measure, as it stands, would 


not enfranchise luut the peopie; having passed 
the honse, it wonul not entrancuise a third 
Su much tor “gyiureciul Iranehise.”? 

But, again! the numver of houses has’ 
grown smaller in proportion to the population, 
and the elass of lowers must ae- 
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cordingly have become moro destitute—as 
the declension is a sign of spreading poverty. 
Well, then, would you have a constituency 
growing smaller as the population becomes 
larger ? That would be the result of their 
financial franchise! Again: take every 
argument urged by the “ financials” against 
the present franchise, merely changing the 
words ‘landlords and parsons ’’ into “ cotton- 
lords” and “ usurers,” and just see if every 
one of them doesnot apply against tle measure 
they advocate just as much as against the 
system now in action! There is a test of their 
own fixing. = 

Again: supposing that ouly one million 
would remain unenfranchised (instead of which 
four millions would remain so), why should 
they object to enfranchise just that one mil- 
lion? It looks very suspicious. 

Out of six million electors, the working- 
class would have a majority ; if so, why leave 
the remaining one million, who could make no 
difference in the great totals of votes, why | 
leave just them unenfranchised? Why, but| 
because they know itis alla lie! Why, but) 
because they know you are aware their measure | 


PAPERS ON THE WORKING 
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se o 
will exclude vast numbers, and Jest you should 


find out that it would exclude rour millions 
of male adults, they suggest a figure to you, 
and try to make you believe it would exelude 
but one / 

They have damned themselves by the confes- 
sion! The four million are too many to re- 
main uncnfranchised, but the ons million are 
too few!! If it is so few, it leaves them no 
excuse for not supporting the Charter ; and it 
awakens our suspicion of their truth and of 
their motives ; but, since it is so many, incon- 
testably so many who would be unenfranchised, 
the delusion is unveiled, and the falsehood is 
exposed. 

Financials! The people have often given 
up the game, when it was in their own hands, 
—they have often stopped short, just within 
one footfall of the victory—the rich have often 
stepped in, and thwarted the people’s move- 
ment by affecting to take charge of it them- 
selves; but, this once, I think, you will find 
yourselves deceived, although you have at- 
tempted the cleverest trick of modern times 
to stop the people from the prize of power, 


CLASSES OF CONTINENTAL 


EUROPE.* 
THE WAGES SYSTEM IN SILESIA, 


BY A SILESIAN WORKING-MAN, 


A pistTIncTion must be made between town | 
and country. Firstly, then, let us consider the 
wages of the country mechanic. 

In Silesia, the spinning of flax and weaving 
were, and in great part are, a chicf occupation 
of the people. 

The working-classes devoted themselves 
eitlier entirely to these pursuits, or, at least, 
applied all the leisure time not engrossed by 
their agricultural labours, to that purpose. 

During the first 20 years of the present cen- 
tury, the spinning of flax was a very lucrative 
employment for the rural population, I my- 
self have spun much on the ‘‘spindle,’’ (that 
clumsiest and least profitable of machines) 
from the years 1816—22, and, on an average, 
my daily earnings amounted to 3 sgly. (34d.) 

The raw material, the flax, was not then, 


* A very important paper relative to the working- 
classes of Germany is in preparation, containing 
euch an insight into the state of labour in that coun- 
try, as has never yet been afforded in England. It 
was hoped that tbe distinguished Exile, who is pre- 
paring it, would have completed his labours in time 
for the current number. ‘hat not being the case, it 
is‘contidently expected to be ready for the ensuing | 
one, Meanwhile these lew notes are jotted down by 
the pen of @ Silesian working-man. 


nor is it now, taken into account, as every one 
grows as much as he wants on his cwn land. 
This, however, brings the landless portion of 
the population under our notice. These work- 
ing-men were obliged to buy their raw material, 
and were consequently in an infinitely inferior 
position. Within the last 20 years, especially 
when the price of corn began to fall, and to con- 
tinue low for several years, the wages of spinners 
and weavers sank to an cnormous degree. They 
sank especially because machinery began to 
produce much cheaper yarn, and spun it much 
cheaper than they could do. The small land- 
holders in the country (possessing from 2 acres 
to 100 acres, was enabled to bear the reduction 
much better than his landless brother, who gra- 
dually lost more than 100 per cent. of his 
wages and his employment. The wages of his 
labour for the wealthier peasantry and the 
landlords, also fell greatly, though not in the 
same proportion ; because there was no surplus 
labour in the busy seasons of the agricultural 
year, in the haymaking time, the corn, and 
potato harvests, &c, Another cause operated 
also: a law had been passed “to regulate the 
relative conditions of landlords and peasants,’’ 
by which the landlords had been immense 
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gainers in money (by fixed vents,) and in land 
—but by which the peasantry had been eman- 
cipated. The landlords now found it very pro- 


Jsi 


fitable to build great lodging-houses, in cach of 


which from 12 to 20 day-labourers and their 
To cach of these they 
generally gave a certain quantity of land (usu- 
ally half a ‘* morgen,” ) to grow their potatoes 
In addition they had the profits of 


families were housed. 


and flax. 
the labour of the entire family, husband, wife, 


and children, throughout the year, at the rate 


of 2d per diem for the man, 1d. for the woman, 
and a half-penny for every child under 14. 


Besides this, cach family received annually 
some bushels of rye, about half a bushel of 
wheat, and peas and butter. All this, the con- 
dition of the working-man during the first 30 
years of our century, holds good now as well 
in its general relations, with the exception that 
the labourer’s wages have fallen through the 
competition of hands and of agricultnral ma- 


chinery. The decline of wages, however, on 
the level parts of Silesia, was delayed between 


1830 and 1847—8, by the increased work af- 


forded through the construction of railroads. 
The most ablebodied found a plentiful demand 
for their labour, not only in Silesia, but in 


Saxony, and as far as the Rhine, and even as 
This diminished competition in 


Holstein. 


Silesia. The railway labonrers, meanwhile, 


forming on their relative works little eommu- 
nities among themselves, and working by con- 
tract, saved so much, owing to their diligence 


and their habitual temperance and frugality, 


(satisfied, as they were, with potatoes and rye- 


bread) that they were enabled to maintain 


their families at home in comfort—and to save 


a handsome sum into the bargain. ‘Therefore 


the years 1846—7 proved far less injurious 


in Lower Silesia (the focus of railway labour,) 
than in Upper Silesia, or the Wasser polaelkci, 
where the people believed just as implicitly in 
the infallibility of potatoes and gin, as in tbat 
of the Pope. But some hundreds of thousands 


of victims to typhus fever have somewhat 


shaken the belief in the former. 

Such being the general aspect of the work- 
ing-classes, we will now enter more into detail 
as to the various sections of which they are 
composed. 

Firstly, we must consider the numerous class 
of servants who hire themselves out for wages. 
The number of this class in Prussia, with its 
16,000,000 of inhabitants, averages 1,400,000 
inelusive of women. They all have their board 
and lodging free; their wages vary according 
to town and conntry, sex, and the various 
grades of servile aristoeraey, We will com- 
mence with the lowest grade :— 

The servant-maids in the eountry receive 
(besides board and lodging), from 18s. to 42s, 
yearly, presents to go to the fairs with, twice 


or thrice cvery year, & Christmas-box, and‘, 
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from four to eight linen shifts. These pressnts 
average from 8a. to 12s. in addition. 

The country men-servants (farm-servants) 
receive (besides board and lodging) from 24. 2s. 
to 42. 10s. annually, and presents, comprising 
half-a-dozen linen shirts. ‘Ile shirts, however,” 
are now almost entirely of cotton, but aro 
called ‘linen’? all the same. ‘These wages 
descend by scales of 6s, or 8s. less, according 
to the grades of service—littlo, middle, or 
great—imecht, Under these again rank the 
so-called horse-and-ox-boys—lads of from 14 
to 18 years, who receive half the above amount 
of wages. The above comprises the actually 
serving-class, great numbers of whom are mar- 
ried. The above classes, however, are exclu- 
sively on the great estates in the conntry. 

_ Intowns, the serving-class receives, according 
to the size of the town, from 8s. to 20s., 30s., 
and 40s. more. 

We next proceed to that class, whieh, re- 
ceiving neither board nor lodging, lives cutirely 
on its wages. 

The agricultural labourers receive in the 
short winter-days, 42d. per diem, when the 
days are longer 5d.; and during summer, in 
the hay, corn, and potato seasons, 9d. daily. 
Women receive 2d. or 24d. less. 

Those who maintain themselves exclusively 
by spinning, and are obliged to buy their flax, 
earn 1d. to 13d. per diem, and weavers 2d. to 
21d, In the factories, wuyes are still 100 per 
cent. higher. Gin is proportionably cheap, a 
great Prussian quart costing only 2d. or 244. ; 
while a bushel of potatoes nsnally averages 
from 8d. to 10d., though in the spring they 
will fetch double. 

The coal and iron stone-minecrs earn far 
more than the agricultural labourers, The 
“ shifters’? indeed do not carn more than 4d. 
or 5d. daily, but the “ hewers,” who work 
task-work, average 12d. to 14d. per „iem, At 
the same time they have execllently- arranged 
widows’, sick, aud invalids’ funds, that, eer- 
tainly, are supported out of their wages. But 
this elass is far more prosperous, and its pros- 
perity fav more stable, than that of the wea- 
vers, spinners, and agricultural labourers. 

In the towns, part of the journeymen lodye 
and board with their masters. This is espe- 
cially the case in the smaller towns. A jour- 
neyman shoemaker and tailor receives about 
2s, every week bisides. In piece-work their 
earnings run much higher. A journeyman 
upholder, smith, or loeksmith will reecive 
2s. 6d. ov 8s. weekly, besides his board and 
lodging, in the larger towns. 

Bricklayers and carpenters reecive (without 
board,) 1s. 8d. to Is. dd. daily, and somo gin 
twice per diem. Woodeutters in the towns,” 


* Wood being the priucipal kind of fuel, it is 
brought in large bales into the town, and then sawn 
nd hewn into small pieces for the stove. 
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average nearly as much. The ordinary day 
labourer, however, then reccives «bout 7d. or 
8d. for the day’s work. 

In the rest of Germany wages are partly 
the samc, partly a little higher; but in the 
rest of Germany where board is given as well 
as wages, the food is of a far morc nourishing 
kind. ‘Thus in part of Hesse, the rnral work- 
ing man reccives, besides a very nourishing 
diet, 7d. daily. From Westphalia, the Lower 
Rhine, and Lower Hesse, a great number of 
working men emigrate every summer into 
Holland, earn a good deal of moncy there, 
return home in winter, and then compete 
with the stationary labour, since their savings 
enable them to underbid the latter. 

Some observations are necessary on the 
above valuable summary, which is literally 
translated from the document drawn up by 
our continental friend. It will be seen that, 
bad as is the condition of the German work- 
ing man, it is, in a physical point of view, far, 
very far superior to that of his English 
brother. The standard of wages must not be 
compared in actual money, but in what the 
same amount of money will procure in the 
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two countrics. Compare the price of the 
necessary commodities of life in both, and 
the reader will find that the balance is in- 
comparably in favour of Germany. Attention 
is especially pointed to the fact of the 
labourer receiving regular employment, and 
a fixed board and lodging year out, year m ! 
Attention is especially pointed to the fact of 
such vast numbers still ho!ding land, and 
cultivating it for their own advantage. Ano- 
ther fact, also, deserves especial notice, and 
proves that the horrid competition for work, 
so fatal here, has not yet got in the ascend- 
ant there: namely, the larger the town is, 
the higher are the wages. Here it is exactly 
the reverse. 

We have now given an account of the 
Prussian constitution, (+) and a statement of 
the physical condition of the German work- 
ing man. In the important and interesting 
document under preparation as already 
alluded to, an insight will be given into his 
SOCIAL SLAVERY, yet unpublished in Eng- 


| land. 


(t) “ Notes to the People,’’ No. 9, p. 617. 


OUR COLONIES. 


THEIR CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCE, AND EMIGRANTS. 


Il, 


THE RED RIVER, 


(Concluded from page 172, No. 9.) 


Iv northern America, between Lake Winnipec 
on the north, and the Ottertail River on the 
south, lies the Red River. Fastward are the 
Red Lake, the Turtle Lake, and the long- 
concealed, but now discovered sources of the 
Mississipi. Westward is primeval wilderness. 
Part of this region, westward, is called the 
“ Quaking Land,” owing to the instability of 
the soil. The rivers all flow to the brim; the 
caverns of the earth seem too full of water to 
contain it; the ground shakes and trembles at 
the slightest footfall, and if you lie down ar 
night you will find the ground las bent inward 
beneath your weight, and that you are lying 
in a cup of water. ‘This peculiarity, however, 
obtains only between Red Lake and Red Cedar 
Lake, but as attaching to the vicinage of the 


mightiest river of the world, the Mississipi, is 
deserving of notice. It must also be remew 
bered, that, on some maps, two lakes are noted 
down by name of Wiunipee. Here it is the 
more uortherly and larger one chat is alluded to, 


partly a quaking swamp, that the ploughshare 
dare not furrow, partly wild and stony prai- 
ries, in which a coarse and rugged vegetation 
overshadowed the stagnant pools and the 
rugged soil. To attempt subsistence by any 
means than by hunting and fishing, was 
almost an impossibility. Part of the vear 
the intense heat of a northeru summer bred 
fever and varied diseases; in winter the in- 
tense eold and heavy snow of these almost 
Polar regions spread ruin and desolation on 
every side. No road cxisted, but the hunters’ 
track, the rivers were broken by falls and 
rapids, and the rave visit of the wandering 
hunts of the northern eompanies, varied 
alonc the aspect of tne solitude divided be- 
tween the wild beasts and the wild Indians. 
‘This region was fixed upon as the site of a 
colony, which, says Baltrami, (p 346-7), “has 
been the scene of cvery species of fraud, 
crime, and atrocity. Ib is one of those hi- 
deous monsters which avarice and selfishness 


The entire tract through which the Red} give birth to wherever they direct their 
River flows is still, and was more especially | steps.” 


thirty years ago, an almost trackless wilder- 
ness, in part covered by primeval forests, 


The Red River divides the colony, which 
began where the river Assiniboins fails into 


that the axes of generations could not clear, | the Red River from the west. From this 
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confluence, the Red River flows on thirty 
miles farther, in a northerly direction, and 
falls into Lake Winnipec. ‘lhe colony, how- 
ever, extended itself sixty miles farther sonth, 
to Pembenar. Lake Winnipec, which is 300 
miles from the south to the N.N.W., dis- 
charges itself into Hudson's Bay by a great 
outlet or natural canal, which flows to the 
N.N.E. for about 200 miles, called Nelson 
River, from the captain who first built a iors 
at its mouth. 

All this extensive territory was altcrnately 
encroached on by two great English compa 
nies—the Hupson’s Bay Company, and the 
Nortu-west Company. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, in spite of 
the great concessions it had claimed and ob- 
tained in virtue of its charter, had not ex- 
tended its commerce much above Lake Win- 
nipec before the year 1806: but its members, 
jealous of the thriving state of the Northern 
Company, which was daily gaining ground, 
at length devised means to check its pro- 
gress aud to push its own speculations, ‘fhe 
project of a colony was found to offer the 
most certain means of accomplishing boti 
these ends. Thus, as it has been shewn thar 
in the case of the hot Careg, tens of thousands 
of English working-men were cast into the 
jaws of destrnction, merely to makc a rampart 
with their dying bodies for the richer settlers 
in the interior; so now again in the cold 
north, Mammon having dived his hand into 
the thick hive of English misery, takes out 
vast handfuls of human life, consigning them 
to a dreadtul fate, merely to eripple the spe- 
culation of a competing company ! 

The times were propitions; for a grcat 
number of people were quitting England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, fleeing, like the Puri- 
tans of old, from a couutry cnrsed with the 
plague of social despotisin. It was the policy 
of the English government to favour this 
scheme of emigration, in order that the tur- 
rent of emigrants might not increase the 
population of the United Swates, already a 
source of alarin to Hngland. 

But to impose on tne credulity of adven 
turers aud speculators, suimething brilliant 
must be got up to dazzle aud cxcice the ima- 
gination, Accordingly, Lord S-lkirk, a 
Scotch earl of hiyn standing aud great for- 
tunc, was made choice of, and pretended to 
to be associaced in the enterprise. He was 
publicly given out to be endowed witu 
greater wealth and higher qualities than he 
actually possessed; he was prociauned a 
lender father of otner colonies formed by him 
in Canada; colonies, Lovever, every one of 
which hak fuited. In 1811 the Hudson’s Bay 
Company presended ty sell him a vast trace 
of dand on the wap River, ‘To tins land 
tneir title was still worse than that of Charles | 
H, inasinuch as the charter granted only 


“the lands within the entrance of the streights 
commonly called Hudson's Streights.” Nor 
had the aborignal inhabitants ever given their 
consent to the occupation of them. 

To entice emigrants to select this country, 
a prospectus was issued in the name of Lorp 
SELKIRK, aud as it is one of the most taking 
documents ever published, it is worthy of 
partial cxtract. 

t Such as may avail themselves of the pre- 
sent opportunity will tind, in the country to. 
which they avo invited, whatever can con- 
tribute to their comfort, success, or happi- 
ness, provided they are industrious and 
economical. 

“The climate is mild and very healthy; 
the winter is not colder nor longer than in 
our mountainous countries, but the summer 
is much hotter. The country consists of ex- 
tensive plains, interspersed with mountains, 
not high, by no means rugged, and generally 
covered with beautiful forests. These im- 
imense plaius are covered with the most 
luxuriant herbage, thus forming fine natural 
meadows, casy of cultivation, the settler 
having nothing to do but to throw up the 
turf with the plough or spade, after which he 
may immediately sow or plant; the soil is 
remarkably fertile, the first crop producing 
from thirty-five to forty-five times the quan- 
tity of seed. Every species: of corn, potatoes, 
pulse, vegetable, hemp, flax, tobacco, and all 
kinds of fruit trees, even the most delicate 
grow and thrive in perfection. Wood, either 
for fuci or building, in short for all the pur- 
poses of life, is in the greatest plenty. These 
unmense meadows maintain a prodigious 
quantity of game of cvery description, and 
particularly innumerable herds of wild oxen, 
woch any person is at liberty to kill, or to 
take alive and tame, thus providing himself 
with as much meat and leather as he may 
want. The country abounds in lakes and 
rivers filled with excellent fish, at the disposal 
of every one, both for food and tradic. Nu- 
merous salt-pits afford to the settler an easy 
aud abundanc supply of this essenital article 
of life and rural economy. ‘The country also 
produces the sugar-maple, from whieh is 
prepared a sngar equal to the cane. Every 
one may procure va his arrival wuatever is 
necessary to his establishinent. European 
cattle, pigs, Sheep, even those of the Merino 
breed, hus been conveyed thither, aud thrive 
remarkably well: the Mermos, in particn- 
lar, increase with great rapidity; and as in 
tuese immense meadows every planter is at 
liberty to graze his flocks, or mow the grass, 
he may multiply this breed of sheep to any 
extent he pleases, It is easy to form an idea 
of the sources of riches whieh this single 
estate offers tu the planter. Excellent native 
horses may be purchased of the Indiaus, in 
any number at eight or ten crowns each, In 
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short, the country supplies in profusion what- 
ever can be required for the conveuience, 
pleasure, or comfort of life. He is also pro- 
vided with great faeilities for the sale of its 
produce. The first market opeu to the sct- 
tler is that of the new-comers, who annually 
and constantly flock thither from all parts, 
and who, for many years to come, will con- 
sume nearly all that the settlers can produce. 
Besides this,” [let the reader mark this well,] 
“the Hupson’s Bay Company has entered 
into an engagement with Earl Selkirk, to 
purchase from the settlers of this colony 
all the provisions or commodities it may want 
for its immense fur trade, and to pay for them 
the same prices es in England ; and as in that 
country provisions are very dear, it is easy 
to conceive the profit and advantage which 
this arrangement offers to the planter. The 
game company has engaged to become the 
agent to the colony, to export anc convey, on 
the most moderate terms, all the productions 
of the colony, such as hemp, flax, wool, to- 
bacco, &c., in its ships to England; to sell 
them there for the settlers, and to remit the 
amount, either in money or goods, at their 
option.” 

‘This enormous falsehood, which, coutrasted 
with the actual aspect of the country it pre- 
tended to describe, may be considered a de- 
liberate mockery—going out of the way as it 
does, to state unusual perfections, except 
where there are more thau usual blemishes, 
this unblushing document naturally excited 
great attentiou, and allured vast numbers of 
emigrants—the more so, as chcapness and 
every imaginable guarantee were added to 
the programme. Every comfort, every guaran- 
tee for good and plentiful provisions during 
the voyage, official inspection of food, accom- 
paying officers to see that the captains of 
the ships performed their duty, promised to 
make the trip to Hudson’s Bay as pleasant as 
toa watering place in England. On their 
arrival at Hudson’s Bay the emigrants were 
to find boats and boatmen in abundance to 
take up Nilan River, and Lake Winnipec to 
the colony there—as they would be distri- 
buted in the houses of the settlers already 
established, till they had built their own, for 
which they would receive every instruction, 
and the requisite supply of wood. 

Those who were too poor to purchase food 
were to be supplied with it gratis for the first 
year—and be taught how to hunt and fish, 
gratis also. Besides this, all settlers were to 
receive “grain, potatoes, and other seed neees- 
sary for the first sowing and planting of their 
lands; for these they should pay in kind, at 
the first erop.” 

“They shall be supplied on credit,” says 
$5, “and at the most reasonable price, with 
whatever they may want for their first esta- 
blishment, whether furniture, Icitelien utensils, 


or implements of husbandry, ete.. . They shall 
be allowed suifieient time to repay the amount 
of these advanees, and the interest at 5 a cent. 
—-Every one who ehose to have land, was to 
have 100 aeres of land assigned to him for 
ever, at a moderate rent after the first year 
payable in kind. By the payment of 500 
bushels of wheat the land was to be the set- 
tler’s own propetry, entirely rent free. 

“ A eontract?’ said the coneluding paragraph 
“shall be regularly drawn up between Earl 
Selkirk and each settler. This contract shall 
eontain whatever each party engages to per- 
form, that every one may know what he has to 
do, and what to expeet. Each party shall 
have a duplicate signed dy Captain May (the 
Earl’s agent) and the respective settler in pre- 
sence of two legal witnesses, and this contraet 
shall be written or printed on stamped paper.” 

Is it to be wondered at, that emigrants 
should throng to be enroiled? In vain a few 
disinterested parties warned them of the kind 
of land they were about to enter. Was there 
not the name of an earl, one of the richest and 
most respectable in the peerage? Was there 
not the guarantee of government support? 
Was there not the safeguard of the most 
solemn legal undertaking? Little eould any 
one imagine that behind the pompous screen 
of aristocracy and wealth, behind the sovereign 
shield of law, and the condeseending patronage 
of government, the whole was merely a scheme 
on the part ef one trading company to under- 
mine another by restricting its best hunting 
grounds, and that betwcen the collision of the 
two eolossi of mammon, the poor colony would 
beerushed to atoms! 

This farce, enacted by the Hupson Bay 
CoMPANY, was very well ealculated to impose 
on the blind, but the Nort Wusr Company, 
who were very clear sighted, and had their 
agents in the very centre of government, were 
not so easily gulled, They quiekly pereeived 
that the great lord was only a puppet moved 
at the will of the Hudson Bay Company. 
They beheld this scheme in the light of a pre- 
meditated attack on their interests, and aun 
attempt at establishing an exelusive and arbi- 
tary monopoly. 

They‘could not, however, prevent the founda- 
tion of a settlement being laid by Mr. Miles 
Mac Donnell and a few Highlanders from Lord 
Selkirk’s Seoteh Estates. This took place in 
1812, near the eonfluenee of the Assiniboin 
where the North West Company had for many 
years a fort; but they immediately set to 
work to undermine the new settlement in every 
possible way, and, in the first instanec by exci- 
ting the animosity and jealousy of the savages 
against the settlers. So that these Europeans, 
instead of assisting their poor brother- exiles in 
the midst of wild elements and wilder men, did 
their best to excite the latter to destroy them. 
What a speetaele for the Red Indian, mis- 
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named a Savage, to behold on the part of 
Christian towards brother-christian ! Well 
might the Red men scorn the White! 

But, as the savages now received a double 
share of bounties they did not very vigorously 
second the efforts of the company—here and 
there a hut was burnt and its inmates toma- 
hawked—here and there cattle was carried off 
and killed—ruin overtook the isolated settlers 
—but the ruin was not quick enough for the 
Directors of the North West Company. They 
wished to change the slow torture of the colony 
into a quick death, and accordingly called a 
meeting of the partners of the company in 
1814 at Fort William, on Lake Superior, one of 
their large establishments, where they con- 
certed a plan for the destruction of the rival 
settlement. 

From its very commencement, the NoRTH 
West Company had obliged every Cana- 
dian in its service to cohabit with one of the 
Indian women, because they wanted them to 
breed rapidly a race of hunters for them ; it being 
difficult to procure settlers to those wilds; and 
men being money to them, for the more 
hunters the more furs. So much for the 
morality of these great trading companies, 
these sanetimonious hypocrites, who will 
subscribe to Bible societies, or build chapels at 
home, while they systematically propagate the 
foulest lusts, and perpetrate the most diabo- 
lical murders, coolly and deliberately, as 
matters of policy and colonial government 
adopted at the meetings of their directors ! 

By this means the NortH-west COMPANY 
had succeeded in raising up a band of obse- 
quious emissaries and slaves —- the joint 
offspring of misery and savage lust—propa- 
gated by the meannest, the fiercest, the lowest, 
and most cowardly of mankind. ‘To this 
execrable race, called the Bois-Brulés (burnt- 
wood) from their complexions, of a darker 
brown than that of the savages, and to leaders 
the most honest of whom had been two or three 
times under sentence of the laws, tho execu- 
tion of this plan was entrusted. 

The Bois-Brulés mustered in the woods, 
supplied with arms, powder, provisions, and 
leaders of the North-west Company. ‘The 
settlers suspected no danger. Suddenly the 
fearful horde burst into the colony. ‘The light 
of burning huts announced their nocturnal 
onslaught ; and amid the burning ashes of their 
homes, the eries of their violated women and 
butchered children, the unhappy settlers were 
massacred with unrelenting cruelty. The 

. colonists mustered in June 1815, but they 
were beaten, dispersed, and slaughtered witli 
ferocious bitterness, and Mr. Macdonnell, the 
Governor, was taken prisoner and carried off 
into the woods. In 1816 tbe scattered 
remnants of the colonists rallied once again; 


the unhappy colonists were ntterly annihilated, 
Governor Semple, Mr. Macdonncell’s successor, 
was massacred, the fort taken and pillaged, 
and every man shot down. The North-west 
Company had triumphed, their hunting 
grounds were elear, they could shoot over the 
graves of an entire colony! 

Meanwhile Lord Selkirk had arrived in 
Canada, aud asked for troops to go to the 
succour of his colony, which he declared, and 
justly, to be under the protection of Govern- 
ment, aud to arrest the offenders. who had 
polluted the English territory by such horrible 
crimes. But to all appearance, unaccountably, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company did not back Lord 
Selkirk’s request, and the Governor-General 
lent a more favourable ear to the golden 
arguments of the North-west Company than 
to the feeble voice of the Earl. He refused to 
grant any assistance. Lord Selkirk then 
instituted legal proccedings, but means were 
taken to place men upon the judgment seat 
who were parties interested in the cause. 

The inaction of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in the defence of its own eolony now remains 
to be accounted for, 

Two powerful enemies may mutually injure 
each other, at the same time that they labour, 
without suspecting it, in favour of a third 
party, who perhaps is the friend of neither, 
and who keeps vigilant watch over all their 
errors. In this case, Machiavel, I think, 
advises them to unite; so thought the two 
emperors, Alexander and Napoleon, at Erfurth; 
and the Hudsons Bay and North-west 
Companies prudently followed their example. 
They saw that the Americans rejoiced at their 
dissensions, and are ready to take advantage 
of them, for the Americans are the rivals of 
both in the fur-trade; therefore the Hudson’s 
Bay Company sided with the North-West 
Company against Lord Selkirk, and by an act 
of oblivion, concord and alliance, concealed 
from the public their crimes and the falsehood 
of their pretended rights. Thus the two 
thieves and murderers shook hands over tle 
grave of this victim! A mock investigation, 
was, however, instituted. But who committed 
the massacres? ‘‘The Indians!” And the bru- 
tal violations ? ‘* The Indians!” And the pil- 
lagings ? It was always ‘‘the Indians !’’— 
who had never appeared on the scene. To 
keep up appearances, two or tliree of the un- 
fortunate Bots-Brulé’s were given up to the 
authorities, who wished to make a parade of 
justice; for, as La Fontaine says, ‘‘ according 
as you are powerful or wretched, the judg- 
ments of courts of justice will make you black 
or white.” So ended the first colony. Colonial 
history cannot produce a moro atrocious case 
than this—unless it is the cold blood cratt and 
tyranny exhibited by the same authoritics 


but the Bots-Brulés continned to receive help | afterwards. 


of every kind from the NORTH-WEST Company, 


Tun Unitren Compantus found that a Colony 
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here would be very convenient as a nursery 
for men, of whom they stood in great need for 
the numerous stations of their immense trade, 
which extends its ramifications as far as the 
Colombia ; as well as for their transports, their 
internal navigation, &c. These men, too, they 
could pay as slaves, whereas Canadian labour 
was very costly. 

“ But’ says the enlightened discoverer of 
the sources of the Mississipi* from whoin the 
major part of these details are taken, and who 
was a visitor of the Colony, “the English, 
Scotch, and Irish had already discovered that 
the orly fortune to be made in this colony was 
a bare maiutenance, and that of the pooresi 
kind; that sometimes food was not to be got. 
that if the soil was good, the locusts, or the 
storms, or the lrosts destroyed all the produce 
in the bud; that though only in the fiftieth 
degrec, the cold was as intense as in Siberia; 
that men were frozen to death, and that trees 
and rocks were split by the irost.” Contrast 
this account of an eye witness, with the glow- 
ing description of the audacious prospectus 
already quoted ! “It was necessary therefore 
to look about among some goud and credulous 
Germ-ns, and greedy Swiss,’’ a prospectus 
like that alluded to, was issued. The bait 
succeeded—the victims were decoyed. Their 
fate is thus narrated by Beltrami (2,353); 
“A part of these poor people died ol cold or of 
distress; others escaped, as they could, through 
fatigue, hunger and danger, and took refuge 
in the United States, lmet some myself at 
the lake ot the Big Rock, who were in a de- 
plorable condition, as also at Fort St. Peter, 
where the colonel and his officers assisted them 
in a truly philanthropic manner, and bad the 
goodness to allow mea shərc in the heart 
cheering satistaction—(the only substantial 
one on earth, ana the best offering to the divi- 
nity)—ot alleviating the sufferings of fellow 
creatures. The few who remain, watch eagerly 
for an opportunity ol escaping. But this is a 


* Beltrami, 2,352, 
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step which cunning and avarice have rendere! 
very difficult, by means which I will endeavour 
to explain, 


“(Whenever any money makes its appear- 
anee, the Company carefully gets it into its 
possession. It has adopted acurious circulating 
medium, It pays and is paid in handkerchiets, 
stockings, breeches, petticoats, shirts, shifts, 
ete, and if the colunists make a fortune, it 
must all be in clothes.” [The reader will 
recollect the clause in the progran me, relative 
to payments in kind, Who would have 
velieved this deep-set villany to have been at 
the bottom of those words—the “ optional” 
part of the clause being totally discarded, ] 
“ These trnmpery things are fixed at an exor- 
bitant price, so that if they could succeed 
(which would be very dofficult), in tannung 
them into mouey, they would not get more 
than a filth or a sixth of what they cost. Itis 
thus rendered impossible for them to get away. 
These puor peopie have thus been reduced to a 
level with the savages, without sharing their 
advautuges or enjoymg their inc ependenee, 
This is a stretch of cuuning which avarice 
alone could enable mer to reach.” 


The reader nst has before him, in the ex- 
treme north, a counterpart to the atrocities of 
South Africa, A slavery more hopeless, a 
misery more crushing, it is hardly possible to 
conceive—adscripti ylebæ, bound to the sod by 
the chain of poverty. Dvomed to languish and 
die, without the chance of flight! Such is the 
pywer of mammon! Thus the poorest Irish, 
those v ho hau most need to fly, those who had 


‘the least resources, those who were least able to 


face the tide of ruin at home, were just those 
who were unable to leave this luckless country. 
Those went who were best able to bear the 
burden—those who were the weakest, were 
chained by poverty to the car of Juggernaut—- 
aud perished—or are perishing,* 


* The subject of Our Corontes, No. 8, will be 
Australia. 


THE SUPERSTITIONS OF MAN, 


Ill. 


THE JESUITS 


EIN JAE A D A S 


Deos ea facie noviinus, qua pictores et fictores voluerunt. 


CICERO. 


Sosi. Jesuit missicnarics landed in Japan| too many.” The Reverend Father, by way 


About 1250, aud asked panassiou to exercise | of beginning thei carecer 


their religiou there, ‘You are weicune,” 


; of launihty aud 
cliistian chavit} soon took the title of bishop, 


said the binperor, “we huve 12 rchyions,, and laid hold on the most proitable com. 


now we shall have 13; there can neyer te linereal Spe CLINICS, 


Thor saubition ang 
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mented with the number of their prosclytes, 
Though their religion was the latest intro- 
duced, it aspired to be the only one; and ono 
of these bishops ventured to claim precedency 
over a counsellor of the court. He main- 
tained that a Catholic bishop took precedency 
of every body. The Emperor perceived that, 
if he permitted them to take many steps 
further, they would soon take precedency of 
him also; but with great moderation, he con- 
tented himself with exiling the insolent 
bishop and a few of his colleagues, and pro- 
seribing the christian religion. The other 
missionaries dissembled, affected repentauce, 
and pretended to ask pardon, which they 
obtained ; but they were as ungrateful as they 
were perfidious; it was only to gain time— 
this happened in 1586. 

The inissionaries now act diligently to 
work among their proselytes—and told them 
that the Lord had decreed the extermination 
of the infidels, and given the land to the 
faithful. Their enormous commercial specu- 
lations had made them possessors of vast 
wealth. They had ships, arms, money, large 
warehouses aud temples equal to fortresses, 
and a mass of fanatic, devoted followers. Not- 
withstanding this, the Jesuits did not rely on 
their own powers, but sent letters to Lisbon, 
asking for troops, promising to conquer the 
whole island and subjugate the people to the 
crown of Portugal. At a given day the faith- 
ful were to rise, murder every man his neigh- 
bour, burn the cities, and join the royal 
troop which should be landed simultane- 
ously. 

But, while the conspiracy was organising 
with profound secrecy and success, in 1637 
a Dutch captain captured a vessel sailing 
from Japan to Lisbon, the identical one 
freighted with the letters from the Jesuits. 


Holland being then at variance with Portugal, | 


both as to her religious opinions and her 
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Indian interests, lost no time in letting the 
Emperor know wlat a poisonous plant 
his gencrosity had suffered to take root 
in his country. <A certain Moro, one of 
the principal agents of the Jesuits, was then 
seized, convicted, and legally burnt. The 
Catholics, however, were too numerous to be 
thus cocrced—they took up arms—they rose— 
and a terrible civil war ensucd, inflictung devas- 
tation and horror on the country, from which 
it took generations to recover; but all the 
Catholics were at length exterminated. 

ln return for this signal service, the Dutch 
obtained the exclusive commerce of the Japa- 
nese Islands, on the express condition that 
they should exhibit none of the outward signs 
of christianity. Any Jesuit missionary who 
subsequently ventured to land in Japan, was 
sawn in two between two deal boards, Such 
is the origin of the exclusive right of commerce 
enjoyed bythe Dutch in Japan, and of the 
bitter hostility of the Japanese against all 
other Europeans, and all those possessing 
christianity especially. Thus the disciples of 
Christianity have disgraced the religion they 
professed but never practised; reccived with 
open confidence and amity, they cansed them- 
selves to be execrated and destroyed—but, had 
they triumphed in their murderons attempt, 
Japan would have presented the aspect of a 
human ruin, but its destroycrs have been 
lauded in Europe as propagators of the Gospel 
of the Prince of Peace! Well might the 
Chinese Emperor say to the missionary : “The 
march of christians across the carth has been 
whitened by the bones of their victims,” But 
this is not the fault of Christianity——it is the 
fault of those who use christianity as an excuse 
to lead an anti-christian life, and uphold the 
superstitions that have been grafted on it, 
without observing the moral code on which 
they have been grafted. 


OF FLORENCE. 


(Concluded from page 180, No. 9.) 


He had contrived to send frequent tidings 
o ihis successes and his plans to Malatesta 
and the Council: the treachery of the former 
now became but too apparent; the Prince of 
Orange had been informed of his intended 
line of march—and the dreaded concentra- 
tion had taken place! He had received 
tidings that Ferrucci would enter Gavinana 
at a given time, and immediately withdrew a 
corps of his army from before Florence, and 
caused the others to close around Gavinana 
at ihe eritic.l moment—secure that Malatesta 
would frustrate any design upon his camp 
during his absence. 


“ Ferrucci cutered Gavinana about mid- 
day, on the 2d of August, with 3000 infant ey 
and 500 cavalry. ‘The Prince of Orange, as 
the same time, cutered by another gate, with 
a part of the army which besieged Florence. 
The different corps which had on every side 
harassed Ferrucci in his march, poured in 
upon him from all quarters; the battle in- 
swutly began, and was fought with relentless 
fury within the wallsof Gavinana. Philibert 
de Challon, Prince of Orange, in whom that 
house became extinet, was killed by a double 
shot, and his eorps put to flight; but other 

| bands of imperialists suecessively arrived, 
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and continually renewed the attack on a 
small force exhausted with fatigue; 2000 
Vlorentines were already stretched on the 
ficld of battle, when Ferracci, pierced with 
several mortal wounds, was borne blecding 
to the prescnce of his personal enemy, 
Fabrizio Marameldi, a Calabrese, who com- 
manded the light cavalry of the emperor. 
The Calabrese stabbed him several times in 
his rage ; while Ferrucci calmly said, ‘Thou 
would'nt kill a dead man! The Republic 
perished with him.”’ 

Consternation reigued in Florence at the fatal 
tidings, but no one spoke of surrender or sub- 
mission: one feeling of patriotism seemed to 
animate every breast. Dut Baglioni now threw 
off the mask: he had been for several days in 
treaty with the Prince of Orange, and now “de- 
clared that a longer resistance was impussible, 
and that he was determined to save au impru- 
dent city which seemed bent on its own ruin, 
On the 8th of August he opened the bastion, in 
which he was stationed to an imperial captain, 
and planted his artillery so as to command the 
town.” 

Though the city was thus already partly in pos- 
session of the enemy, the Signoria held out during 
four days longer—then they capitulated to 
Ferdinand de Gonzaga, successor to the Prince 
of Orange, on the 12th of August, 15380, and 
received the following terms: they were to recall 
the Medici, and pay 80,000 crowns to the 
besieging army. On the other hand, a complete 
amnesty was to be granted all who had opposed 
the Medici, the Mmperor or the Pope. The 
comparative leniency of these terms when the 
city was already in the besiegers’ power shows 
the dread they still entertained of the old re- 
publican spirit treachery alone had enabled them 
to baftle, and is the noblest tribute to expiring 
greatness. 

But Clement had no intention to observe any 
of the engagements contracted in his name. 
On the 20th of August he called a parliament 
and forced it to create a balia, which he con- 
strained to torture, and then to banish or execute 
all the patriots. 

In the first month of his rule 150, before the 
end of the first ycar, 1000 sufferers fell victims 
to his hatrea. Not a family—not even among 
those mostattached to the Medici—but eounted 
some one of its members among the proscribed. 
Clement then appointed the bastard, Alexander, 
chief of Ilerenee, in preferenec to his eousin 
Ippolito. 

Alexander entered his capital on the Sth of 
July, 1531, bearing a reseript from the Em- 
peror which gave Florence a constitution nearly 
nionarehical. Bat Alexander paid no attention 
to the *‘ constitution,” and commenecd a sys- 
tem of the most terrible tyranny, eruclty, 
debauchery, and extortion. ‘he honse off 
Mediei secmed indemnifying itself for its exile | 
with an almost ficnzied eagerness. Even 
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Cardinal Ippolito was shoekéd at his exeesses, 
and pleaded the eause of his countrymen ; but 
Alexander had his cousin poisoned in ¢onse- 
quence, on the 10th of August, 1535. He was 
at last assassinated himself, ‘‘by his kinsman 
and companion in lieentiousness, Lorenzino de 
Medici.” 

The agents of Alexander's tyranny, in order to 
protect tllemselvcs, now chose Cosmo de’ Medici 
—a youth of 19, descended in the fourth gene- 
ration from Lorenzo, the brother of the former 
Cosmo—for theirsovereign. He wasproclaimed 
Duke of Florence on the 9th of January, 
1537. Cold-blooded, false, and ferocious, 
this prince soon got rid of the counsellors 
who had raised him, and whose power might 
prove dangerous to his authority, and in 
1569, as Cosmo I. obtained from Pope Pius V. 
the title of Grand Duke of Tuscany ; a title 
that the Emperor would not then acknow- 
ledge, though he afterwards, in 1575, granted 
it to the son of Cosmo. 

‘Seven grand dukes of that family reigned 
successively at Florence. The last, Gian 
Gastone, died on the 9th of July, 1737.” 

Since then Tuscany has been a mere ap- 
panage of northern power. 

Thus fell Florence. Let the reader well 
reflect on this true romance of history; let 
him ponder over its every lesson, and let him 
thence contrast the greatness of liberty with 
the degrading effects of servitude. 

With Florence fell Italian independence. 
But she has often struggled since—and 
nobly—once more she is on the eve of revo- 
lution. Thus wrote Sismondi of her future 
—before the last great wars of ’48 : 

p. 364 :—‘‘In a struggle between an estab- 
lished government and a nation, the former 
has all the advantages; it hasin its favour 
rapidity of communication, certainty of infor- 
mation, soldiers, arsenals, fortresses, and 
finanees. The people have only their unarmed 
hands and their masses unaccustomed to aet 
together : nevertheless, in every struggle 
during these fifteen years in Italy, between 
the nation and its oppressors, the victory 
has remained with the people. At Naples, in 
Sieily, in Piedmont, in the States of the 
Chureh, at Modena and Parma, unarmed 
masses have seized the arms of the soldiers ; 
men elosen by the people have taken the 
places of the despots in their palaces. The 
Italians, everywhere victorious over their own 
tyrants, have, it is true, been everywhere 
foreed back under the yoke with redoubled 
cruclty by the league of foreign despots. 
Attacked before they could have given them- 
selves a government, or formed a treasury, 
arsenals, cr an army, by the sovereign of 
another nation, who reckons not less than 
30,000,000 of subjects, they did not attempt a 
hopeless resistanee, whieh would have deprived 
tlem of every ehance for the future, Le 
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those who demand more of them begin by 
doing as much themselves.” 

But they have done more—they did resist 
the foreign invader—they fought the Austrian 
from town to town—they manned the walls of 
Rome against the Frencli, etcrnal shame to 


the invader !—and they were conquered only j 


by putting their trust in a king, who refused 
to arm the poor, instead of trusting in them- 
selves, and the downfall of thcir monarchies. 
Sismondi had not yet witnessed that glorious 
though melancholy struggle, but the words he 


wrote then are still true of the present and | 


prophetic of the future :— 
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|“ Italy is crushed, but her heart still beats 
| witli the love of liberty, virtue, and glory ; she 
is chained and covered witli blood, but she still 
knows her strength and her future destiny ; 
she is insulted by those for whom she has 
opened the way to every improvement, but she 
feels that she is formed to take the lead again; 
and Europe will know no repose till the natioun 
which, in the dark ages, lighted the torch of 
civilization with that of liberty, shall be 
enabled herself to enjoy the light which she 
| created,” 

THE END. 


HUNGARY. 


BY FERDINAND FRETLIGRATH. 


(New-year’s Eve, 1848.) 


Nun flackert durch die Haide 
Der Lagefeur Brand; 

Nun blitzt die krumme Schneide 
In des Magyaren Hand; 

Nun laszt er seine Heerde, 

Nun schwingt er sich zu Pferde, 
Nun lehut er am Verhau; 

Und for dem Eisensporw gen 
Aufrauscht das Lied der zorn’gen 
Donau, der Haide frau. 


Across the heath is streaming 
The bivouack’s nightly fire; 
The crooked scythe is gleaming 
In the hands of the Magyar; 
Herd and homestead leaving 

To the saddlebow he’s cleaving 
Or bends o’er the fascine; 

And, ’neath his iron riding, 

Thy stormy song is chiding, 
Danube! Thou Heather-queen! 


She shouts within her borders, 
She swells with rage and pride: 
‘God speed! ye brown marauders, 
Hot Hungary’s human tide! 

Ye hunters and ye herders, 

Ye dauntless cymbal-girders! 
Wild fifers ye! who dare, 

The last for right uniting, 

Tho’ tattered with long fighting, 
The flag of freedom bear! 


© Betrayed in every quarter, 
Betrayed and then maligned, 

Ye saved above the slaughter 

The standard of mankind; 

High o’er your chargers bounding, 
| Blood-ice its folds sarrounding, 
Ye shake the flag of fate 
‘Thus—thus ye spread it o’er me, 
Thus—thus with victory’s glory, 
The year inaugurate! 


“ Look here, each western nation! 
One people still can feel 
Rebellion’s bold salvation 

Tn its gauntlet-grasp of steel! 
In far, dim, eastern regions— 
Outpost of freedom’s For 
The tides of battle swell, R 
Whose waves, their reflux taking, 
And every fetter breaking, 

Shall make you frec as well! 


| “ Hear ye the bugle’s clangor ? 

Hear ye the courser’s neigh ? 

| See ye the red waves’ anger ? 

Tis Raab’s great battleday ! 

Charge! charge! my riders fearless! 
Charge! charge! Kossuth my peerless !”’ 
So sounds the Danube’s song ; 

So rolls she, hoarscly chiding, 

Thro’ her decp-set channels gliding, 

Yo dull Stamboul along. 
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LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 


THE CRIMES OF THE RICH AND THE FOLLIES OF THE POOR. 


“EXAMPLE is better thau precept”—and 
acting on that adage, I purpose illustrating 
certain failings of the poor, failings as preva- 
lent now as they were 2000 years ago, by 
historical examples. I believe, if the people 
were well acquainted with history, they 
would, as it were, behold the inirror held up 
to themselves in its pages—and thus seeing 
their own deformities, the suicidal and fatal 
effeets of their own follies and vices, they 
would shun them for the future; and seeing 
the transparent lures and artifices of their 
enemies, as shewn in the past, they would be 
on their guard against them in the present. 
In this spirit I purpose opening the page of 
history to the pcople ; a page almost entirely 
sealed to then—for in the first place, history 
has beeu written mostly by the rich, iu the rieh 
inan’s interest ; and iu the seeond place, such 
a thing as eheap historical literature is not to 
be found. Iu tho “ History of Florence,” 
concinded in this number, many of the weak- 
nesses and foibles, and mueh of the greatness 
of the people has been shewn—but also how 
that greatness was seduced into vice, by 
pomps, festivals, and shows, low it was de 

praved by luxury, and enervated by idleness, 
under the skilful system of MORAL POISONING 
adopted by the Medici as the foundation of 
their power. However, that noblest of all 
histories, the History of Florence, uufolds to 
the reader such a blaze of grandeur, that the 
faults of the people are almost unappreciated 
in the admiration of their virtues. Few, if 
any, redeeming features veil the foibles and 
the erimes characterising that history I now 
purpose to relate, that eomprised in one of 
the erasr was still held by enphowe w 


THE PLEBEIANS OF ROME. 

The Democratic Institutions of Rome were 
stillin existence, the legal skeleton of freedom 
was still intact—yet a patrician despotism 
was bearing crushingly upon the people. 
Class distinctions founded on wealth and 
office separated the population into patricians, 
men of consular dignity, the aristocraey, into 
Equites, or Knights, who were generally the 
publicani or farmers of the revenue; and into 
the Press, tie dxAoc Of the Greeks, the 
cunaille of the Freneh, the “mob” or “3 abble” 
of ourown land—the Worxrne-cLassrs. Rome, 
the city, comprised Rome, the people; with 
vastly extended possessions, the inhabitants 
of the metropolis were the law-givers and sole 
rulers of the whole—and therefore Rome 
offers a coneeutrated national and historical 
picture, framed, as it were, in marble, such 
as is afforded in the ease of but few other 


states. The Plebeians, nominally, had as 
full a participation in the government as any 
other elass—laws had to be sanetioned by 
the general assemblies of the people, who 
elected their own magistrates and governors, 
and who had special officers of their own, 
ealled Tribunes, to defend their interests 
against any encroachments of the hereditary 
senate. These tribunes eould by their simple 
veto, forbid the enactmeut of any law, though 
ratified by every other authority in the state ; 
and by placing their seal on the temple of 
Saturn, which was the treasury, they could 
“ stop the supplies,” aud thus at onee paralyse 
the government. Thus it might be supposed 
that demoeracy was possessed of sutlicient 
guarantees for tlie maintenanee of its power. 
But the people, while preserving political 
equality, had neglected to preserve social 
equality, or anything approaching to ib. 
They had allowed a few families so to mono- 
polise lucrative offices, the government of 
conquered provinees, and so to regulate eom- 
mereial and political treaties with foreign 
couutries, as to amass enormous fortnnes, 
while the Plebeians themselves remained iu 
poverty. The eonsequenee of this vast dif- 
ference of means, this great social distauce 
between rich and poor, was, practically, a 
pouitical distance also; for the poor became 
depeudent on the rieh for the means of sul- 
sistence, for work and wage, and the result 
of this dependence was, that the Plebeians 
with all their right of publie meeting, their 
primary assemblies, and their forms of de- 
mocracy, beeamenothing morethan the mouth- 
piece, by which the rieh proelaimed what- 
ever laws they chose. Here is another 
proof, that political equality is a mero 
faree, where great social incquality exists, 
exists, and that democratic power, once obtained, 
will have no continuance, nnless the public use 
it for the recognised and well defined purpose of 
making 
THE RICH POORER, AND THE POOR RICH. 

The tribunitial power, would, however, in itself 
have been sufficient for the maintenance of 
power, had it been wielded in the popular inte- 
rest. But the blinded and ignorant plebeians 
almost invariably chose “gen'lemen” or “no- 
blemen” to represent them—instead of electing 
working men. The result was, that the tribune- 
ship was only used as a stepping-stone to the 
consulate—as a means of aggrandizing a patri- 
cian family, or of ennobling an equestrian one, 
Consequently the tribunitial power was rarely 
wielded inthe popular interest, and when it 
was, generally only to make the tribune worth 
purchasing by the patricians. ‘This clearly 
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ey 


shews us the evil of allowing the sparrow to be 
represented by the hawk—this clearly shews t» 


us that if the working man means to be repre- 
sented, he must choose 


THE WORKING MAN AS HIS REPRESENTATIV E, 


and surround him with such conditions that he 
cannot be bribed by office, gold, or rank. 

Still, however, the people had a right to mect 
en masse, to vote in their 35 tribes, nay such 
meeting was requisite for the sanction of laws, 
and the election of magistrates. Therefore the 
plebeians had it in their power at any moment 
to reverse bad laws, and to enact good ones. 
But now, it must be recollected, that it had 
gradualiy become customary, on occasion of 
great victories and festivals, to give Cerealia. or 
gifts of corn to the Press. and to entertain 
them with public games. Victories kept multi 
plying in rapid succession, and the stern working 
men of Rome began to neglect work, and live 
in willing idleness, secure of obtaining enough 
in the way of gift. They thence began to dege- 
nerate rapidly, for nothing is so debasing and de- 
moralising as idleness, The rich gladly beheld 
the influence of corruption, and used it asa 
leverage for the obtainment of power : whenever 
an office was vacant, the rival candidates emu- 
lated cach other in their largess ‘s and anter- 
tainments to the peonle—and of course, he who 
gave most corn, and exhibited the finest games. 
was sure to be elected. This the rich only 
could do, and as a necessary consequence, a 
Plutocracy, a golden oligarchy, governed the 
destinies of Rome. The same with the enacting 
of new laws: the people were made drunk, and 
bribed—and the patricians generally carried 
any measure they desired—exactly the same as 
is done at our elections now in England. The 
moral is forcibly conveyed to us, that freedom 
is incompatible with vice—and that, if the peo- 
ples own vices and passions did not enslave 
them first, all the aristocracies and all the ar 
mies of the world would never be able to achieve 
their subjugation. But while vice speedily 
destroys a people, virtue is far more slow in 
restoring them to power: itis far easier to pull 
down than to build up. Vice disarms a people, 
and when virtue returns, she finds them weapon- 
less, and their oppressors armed to the very 
teeth. Unarmed virtue stands a sorry chance. 

There were times, however, in which external 
disasters destroyed the influence of the patri- 
cians for the moment—and destroyed their 
ability to keep the “mob” of Rome in good 
humour by means of gluttony and dissipation ; 
—internal want then roused the masses into a 
Dind anger, and some clear-sighted and honest 
man would ever and anon reveal to them the 
causes of their misery. Then the people would 
rise in irresistible power—the patricians would 
quail before the storm—and laws would be 


enacted, which might have been supposed sufti- 
cient to destrov the elass predominance of the 
rich, ‘Thus, origiually, the land had been held 
by the people. All conquered provinces were in 
part divided among the poor, who paid a slight 
rent-charge to the treasury for their holdings— 
something on the principle of nationalisation 
of land propounded by the Chartist Convon- 
tion. But, as the rich had the wielding of 
the laws, they soon raised the rents to so 
exorbitant a degree, that the tenants eould 
not pay—-and, being in arrears, were driven 
from their holdings, which were then appro- 
priated by the rich. The same was done in 
England in the shape of dnes and service; 
and later, of ratesand taxes. The resnlt was, 
that almost all the land of Italy was held by 
a few nobles and nonoy-mongers. In one of 
those transcient Incid intervals brought on by 
want, the Roman people had nnderstood the 
evil, and enacted a law that no one man 
should hold more than 500 acres of laud. 
Chings found their level for the moment ; but 
soon the rich began to hold another 500 
under a feigned name—and before Iong the 
fiction was east aside, and a landed mono- 
poly more terrible thaa the former, was 
established in its turn. This change reads 
the people another, and a most forcible les- 
son, if they would bnt take it to their hearts: 


Tf Is OF NO AVAIL HOWEVER GOOD YHE LAWS 
MAY BE THAT ARE ENACTED FOR THE POOR, 
AS LONG AS THE EXECUTION OF THEM IS EN- 
TRUSTED TO THE RICH. {tis betterto have bad 
laws administered by a friend, than good laws 
administered by an enemy. 


Intense misery and abject servility were 
the resnlt of this renewed monopoly. The 
courage and intelligence of the people began 
to decay; and naturally so; a half-starved 
people is never a brave one, and an enslaved 
people is never an intelligent one. This wag 
proved in Italy: the names were not given 
in readily to the levies, it was searcely pos- 
sible to raise a soldier, even when Italy was 
threatened with barbariam invasion, and it 
was fonnd that the people did not send their 
children to be edncated. Instead of Educa- 
tion being needed before we can have tho 
franchise, the franchise is needed before we 
ean have education. At this period dates 
the effort of TuE Graccui to restore the rights 
and prosperity of the plebeians.. As in the 
above remarks, the causes are shown which 
produce the general decadence of a people, 
so inthe subsequent narrative, the special 
faults, errors, and follies that rnin a specific 
movement, will be made strikingly apparent. 
Indeed, some of its more salient points ap- 
ply most pointedly to the Chartist movement 
of the present day. 
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.MASTERS AND SLAVES. 


THERE was formerly a wicked man, onc ac- | licved, said unto them: I will give work to you 
cursed of heaven. ‘And this man was strong, | all, upon condition that you labour for me tho 
and he hated lahour: thercforo he said, What | same time, and that I pay you but the half of 
shall I do? if I labour not, I shall die; and į that which T paid you before; for I wish in- 
labour is insupportable to me. deed to render you assistance, hut I cannot 

Then a thought of hcl! entered into his} ruin myself. f 
heart. He went forth in the night, and scized| Then, as they werc hungry, thcy, their 
somo of his brethren whilst they slept, and | wives, and their children, they accepted the 
laded them with chains. proposal of the wicked man, and they hlessed 

For said he within himself, I will compel | him : for, said they, he restores us to life. ; 
them with rods and with whips to labour for| And, continuing to deceive them in like 
me, and I will cat the fruit of their labour. manner, the wicked man continually in- 

And he did even as he had imagined; and | creased their labour, and diminished their bire. 
others seeing that, did likewise, and men were Í And they died for lack of sustenance, and 
no longer brethren; they were masters and | others eagerly supplied their places; for the 
slaves. poverty had become so great in this country, 

That day was a day of mourning over all} that whole families sold themselves for a morsel 
the earth. of bread. And the wicked man who had lied 

And long after there arose another man f unto his brethren, heaped up greater riches 
more wicked than the first, and more accursed} than the wicked man who had enchained 
of heaven. them. 

Seeing that men had every where increased, | The name of the latter is Tyrant; the other 
and that thcir multitude was innumerable, he | has no name but in Hell, 
said within himself : 

Percliance I might easily enchain some, and 
compel them to labour for me; hut they must 
be fed, and that would diminish my profits. 
Let us do hetter; let them labour for nothing ! 
They will verily die; hut as their number is 
great, I shall heap up riches before they shall 
havo diminished much, and there will always 
remain of the treasures enough. 

Now, all this multitude lived upon that 
which they received in exchange for their | 
labour. 

Having spoken after this manner, he ad- 
dressed himself to certain amongst them, say- 
ing to them: You labour for me during six. 
hours, and a piece of money is given you for: 
your labour. 

Labour during twelve hours, and you will 
gaiu two pieces of money ; and you will live 
better, you, your wives, and your children. 

And they believed him. 

Then said he again to them: You lahour 
but the half of the days of the year; labour 
all the days in the year, and your gain will be, 
double. 

And they believed him again. ; 

Now, thenceforth it happened that the quan- 
tity of labour having hecomo greater by the 
half, whilst the necessity for lahour was not 
greater, the half of those who formerly lived’ 
by their toil no longer found any one to employ 
them. 

Then the wicked man, whom they had be- 


LAMENNAIS. 


Tue New BARBARIANS. 


We live in times when it is affirmed that 
a new invasion of barbarians is approaching 
our old society. Behold, it is said, they are 
already on our threshold demandiug admit- 
tance. You know that they mean the illi- 
terate, destitute, and miserable multitudes, 
who have, indeed, preserved the vigour of 
barbarity, and compose in themselves almost 
allthe humanrace. They besiege us already 
on all sides, through hunger, suffering, the 
wants of the soul and the body. The inva- 
sion is approaching. What shall we do? 
Who will march out to meet these new 
barbarians, like another St. Leo? Shall 
| we say the world is near its end? We will 
say that a new epoch is about to com- 
mence, that before we are surprised by those 
who are knocking at the gate,-we must 
| prepare a new spirit, open again the fastened 
seal of grand discussions, and work once 
more to accomplish christianity. Shall we, 
without doing anything, quietly wait for 
the last judgment? Why, it has already 
begun, the trumpet has already sounded. 
Whatever belongs to the old world is judged ; 
jit fades and disappears.—Lectures by Pro- 
jessor Quinet, delivered in 1844—45. 
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eee 
DE BRASSIER, A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE. 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


(Continued from page 163 of No. IX.) 


CHAP. XIII.—THE COTTAGE. 


THERE was a cottage on the verge of a heathy 
moor, just where the ground fell abruptly, and 
in a precipitous bank, to a stream, that rose 
from a wooded knoll in Stanville Park. This 
little river, growing greater as it rolled, ga- 
thering tributaries on its way, darkening in 
its course with the muddy torrents of polluted 
faotory streams, flowed sluggishly, but tortured 
by a thousand wheels, through the great town 
where Datron’s death and Brassrer’s victory 
lave been recorded, That stream is a type of 
our social system, pure in its sylvan source, 
polluted in its travel through the manufactu- 
ring world. Perhaps it may be a type of our 
true story also! 

Towards the left, fronting westward, the 
moor stretched for some miles, til] dark undu- 
lations denoted where an upland range fenced 
off another region of culture and civilisation. 
The cottage stood on the most northerly verge 
of the heath, about twelve or fourteen feet 
down the precipitous embankment, so that the 
top of its thatch was only just level with the 


heath, and the smoke issuing from its low, | 
squat, chimney, looked to one coming across į 


the moor, as rising from a fire kindled on the 


gronnd, Fir-trees, furze, birches, larches, and 


a scrubby underwood of dwarf-elms, straggled 
up the sides of the precipice, and almost con- 
cealed the cdttage from the view of those who 
might pass down the ravine, where the torrent, 
brawling from stone to stone, sometimes dash- 
ing in cascades, sometimes whirling in deep, 
dark pools, encreaged the solitude and secrecy 
of the cottage, by preventing the traveller, 
unless very near, from hearing any conversa- 
tion that might be held in tbe dwelling, or im- 
mediately around it. On the opposite, the 
northern, side of the ravine rose bold, and, for 
the country, very lofty heights—in part well- 
wooded, bare in part ;—from one of which the 
only distinct view of the cottage could be ob- 
tained; but from this eminence a good shot, 
with a good rifle, might have 
ever sat at the hearth of that melanoholy 
dwelling. No other abode was within a mile 
of the place. 
along the horizon denoted the dense and stately 
plantations of Stanville Hall, the fretted pin- 


icked off who- | 
| manner that sufficiently puzzled all his neigh- 


Eastward, a heavy, black wall | 


nacles of which, to a 
visible among the trees. 

Over the west, the factory region, where the 
horizon, dull and level, seemed to end in no- 
thing, hung an eternal veil of smoke, now 
throbbing into haze beneath the intense glare 
of a summer sun, now mingling with the dark 
vapour that it attracted from the distant seas. 
Of nights an uncertain flicker darted across the 
sky in faint flashes, from minute to minute, 
like the fluttering of a fevered pulse—a not 
inapt simile for that lost race that dwelt 
within the precinets of its light. 

Curious traditions always haunt the solitary 
—and many a strange tale was told of the 
former inmates of that cottage. It had been 
the abode of highwaymen, coiners, and forgers 
—it had witnessed murder and shrouded crime; 
it was an unlucky spot—and much more in a 
similar strain. Nor were its present inmates 
likely to allay the curiosity attaching to the 
place. It had long been untenanted, and had 
become half-ruined. But a few months previous 
to the fete at Stanville Hall a strange man had 
arrived from westward, from the factory dis- 
tricts, and without asking leave of landlord or 
bailiff, had taken possession and retained it 
ever since. He had brought with him, too, a 
very beautiful woman, and very soon had 
wrought a change in the aspect of the place. 
Without leave he knocked down ashes, made 
planks, and raised new doors—and by one of 
those anomala, that sometimes will occur, that 
which would have entailed heavy consequences 
ou any one of the long-resident villagers of the 
neighbourhood, passed off with impunity on 
the part of the audacious stranger.’ Whether 
it was that he haa any influenoe over the bai- 
lff, with whom he was sometimes seen in fami- 
liar conversation, or whether the adage, that 


keen eye, were faintly 


] ‘fone man may steal the horse while the other 


dare not look over the hedge,’’ was exempli- 
fied in his case, certain it is that he had pretty 
well his own way, and contrived to live in a 


bours, if the unneighbourly and remote vici- 
nage of the stranger could deserve so tamiliar 
an epithet. He never workea—yet he seemed 
to have plenty, was well and somewhat jauntily 
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dressed in the style of a working-man—and 
contrived to surround his wild home with com- 
forts unknown in the cottage of the agricultura’ 
labourer. The splendid woman he had brought 
with him (or who had joined him since) was 
brilliant with beauty—in the prime of life, 
gay 30 years of age,—tall, bold, shewy, and 
yet fascinating, She dressed with remarkable 
plainness, though always in clean, ucat, and 
new attire, and her plain garb formed a 
remarkable and rather unpleasant con- 
trast to her meretricious style of beauty. 
Soon many whispers where afloat as to the fair 
tame of the house, and of its inmates, What- 
ever might be the connection between them, 
however, calumny could not trace the partici- 
pation of others in its secrets, or its entice- 
ments, The tall, gaunt, sinewy frame of the 
man, and his stern, wild—at times repulsive 
manner, distanced question and surmise—while 
the equally reserved and cold deportment of the 
woman threw conjecture and calumny at fault. 
His cottage was full of arins of various 
kinds; and a deep and apparently not very old 
scar on the upper part of his forehead, shewed 
that he was not one of those who shun strife. 
He was commonly known by the name of 
the “ Poacher,” but his claims even to that 
cognomen were hypothetical, since he had never 
been convicted of the act, 


Besides the bailiff, the only one with whom 
he seemed on intimate, or even conversational 
terms, was Mr. Frederic Augustus Camhric. Nor 
could there he a greater contrast than that 
between Cambric aud the Poacher, Cambric 
was trim, slight, elegant, and certainly rather 
handsome, though his features—faultless and 
Grecian, were of an effeminate style, yet sinister, 
notwithstanding. His hand was small, white, 
and jewelled; his foot remarkably little, his 
hair dark, curled, and glossy to silkiness; his 
figure supple, pliant, and graceful. That of 
the Poacher was gaunt and stalwart, his hair 
short and shaggy, and where the scar lay broad 
across liis head, the skin was bare. He hada 
habit, when excited, of passing his great brown, 
brawny hand through his hair. His features 
were large, bold, and irregularly handsome; 


and withal, though a fierce— at times demoniac | 


——scow] would pass across his countenance, there 
was something honest in its mould, giving you 
the impression of a naturally good character 
warped by some fierce passions. His large 
muscular limbs were moved with a massy 
heaviness, his great foot was planted rather 
than placed upon the ground. Such were the 
two disproportioned and dissimilar friends, the 
valet and the poacher. Between them, and 
strange as it may seem for a woman, and a 
fascinating woman too, a mixture of the two— 
was the female companion of the latter. 


It was not long before Cambric was to be 


completely fascinated by the woman—who, 
with the poacher seemed to like him as a toy. 

There cannot he a greater mistake than to 
imagine that the effeminate in manner, habit, 
and appearance, should not be a match for the 
staiwart, rough, and hardy, ‘The glittering, 
supple, and slender snake, is a formidable 
opponent for the bulky bison, Never fora 
moment did Cambric feel inferiority in the 
preseuce of the poacher; on the contrary, he 
returned the feeling of contempt in which he 
was held by his new friend, He looked upon 
the latter as a rough stone, which he could set 
in his machinations, and wear on his little 
finger to be cast aside at pleasure. He, how- 
ever, stood in some awe of the poacher’s female 
companion, yet his vanity and his passions alike 
sought a conquest over her heart, when,to his sur- 
prise, hefound her virtue was not as venal as he 
had thought, Whatever might be her object, the 
strange beauty condescended to flatter the pas- 
vious of the elegant vales; whether it was that 
she intended to avail herself of Cambric’s ser- 
vices for some ulterior purpose, or that, by th-t 
attraction of contrasts which so often links the 
most opposite natures, the masculine woman 
was allured by the effeminate man. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE THRESHOLD. 


The sun was setting over the remote factory 
district of the west, in lurid smoke—at the 
threshold of the cottage stood Cambric and the 
stranger woman, 

“Ask not who I am—be contented with 
what Í am.” she said; ‘you had best bury 
the past, if you could!” 

‘<The past!” cried Cambric, “ah ! the past 
rests lightly on my hcart—some few regrets— 
neglected opportunities—hopes unrealised—’’ 

* How long have you been with Wal—with 
Mr. De Brassier, I mean ?” 

“ Twelve years !” 

“ And how did you recommend yourself to 
him first 2?” 
| “Oh! An amour—a pretty girl !—” 

‘ You helped him to obtain her—to ruin her 
—to!” she grew deadly pale—but her 
eyes {lashed — flashed terrible fire. Cambric 
started—she observed it, and turned her head 
away, but the oak-leaves she held in her band, 
were literally crushed in her convulsive grasp. 

“Were you ever before in—” said Cambric, 
but the sentence died on his tongue, and he too, 
turned pale, 

An easy sinile of apparently ingenuous 
hilarity glistened on tho lip of the syren, as 
she burst forth in song :— 


“I was born in a hut on the moor, 
Where the cross-ways of misery meet ; 
In my childbood I begged at the door, 
In my girlhood I walked in the street. 
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“The virtuous may spuru me aside ; 
But what are the virtuous to me ? 
I, too, have my womanly pride,— 
’ Tis to seem what they forced me to be.” 


‘* Frederick !’’ she continued, with the same | 
apparons self-abandonment, ‘‘I should like to | 
see the Hall. Take me there.” 

“Oh ! How hap ou 
Maline ! —” eee 

t Yes! but, mark me! not when I can be 
seen or known—lI should not like ib to be seen 
that—” 

“Ha! Ha! you just sang that you cared 
not—” 

“It is not shame,” she resumed, with a 
flush of pride—*‘ shame !—bitter shame to 
him, and not to me!” 

«To him? to whom ?” 

‘< To whoever causes sin, and leaves the sin- 
ner,” she replied, calmly, “ But, listen! when 
the place is still and quiet—when no one is 
about—in short, when ”—and she bowed her 
head on the shoulder of the enchanted valet. 

‘It shall be done! to-night! Oh! come 
to-night, Maline!’’ 

‘ No! not to-night. But I will tell you 
when. Is there not to be a fetc at the hall 
soon ?” 

‘¢ There ts.” 

‘< That night ! we'll speak again.” 

A deep manly voice was heard singing up 
the ravine, and approaching rapidly. 

“Tt is me 

“Who ?” 

« Tue Poacher!” replied Maline, with a 
smile, And soon they saw him striding up the 
bank, singing : | 


make me! 
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‘ You may act and you may prate, 
For honour, love, and duty— 
But three things baffle ohance and fate, 
They’re force, and fraud, and beauty. 
Beanty lures, 
Fraud secures, 
And force will keep you low ; 
These shall be, 
Gods, for me, 
Ho! Heigho! Hallo! Ho! 


‘« Good men starve without reward, 
But fortune follows sinning ; 
Whiy then play a losing card, 
For prizes worth the winning ? 
Beauty lures, 
Fraud secures, etc. 


“ Rogues alone are men of wit; 

Your saint’s a fool and knows it; 

Who wins the game, he merits it ; 

The fact of winning shows it. 
Beauty lures, 
Fraud secures, ete. 
“ You may act, and you may prate, 
For honour,-love, and duty ; 
But three things baffle chance and fate, 
They’re force, and fraud, and beauty. 
Beauty lures, 
Fraud secures, 
And force will keep you low ; 
These shall be, 
Gods for me, . 
Ho! Heigho! Hallo! Ho!” 

Maline went to the first step of the descent 
to meet the poacher. Cambric stood in thought. 
*‘ Here comes my man! ” he said, suddenly, in 
an under tone. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS. 


Ix publishing this magazino I have set out 
with the determination of not introducing or 
allowing to be introducad, any personal matter 
—but I think I shall hardly be accused of in- 
fringing that rule, if I insert a Icttcr I ad- 
dressed, between conviction and sentence, to 
Lord Truro, (then Chief Justice Wilde)-~as 
illustrative of the right of public meeting—a 
right for the vindication of which I suffered 
conjointly with many others. ‘That letter was 
published just after the beginning of my im- 
prisoument, but a limited number of copies 
only being struck off, few of the readers of this 
periodical will have seen it. At the prescut 
tithe, when the cose of the political prisouer is 
exciting so much attention in all quarters, it 
may prove interesting to see the real grounds 
on which they were sentenced, as given in the 
following letter :— 


“My Lorp, 

In passing sentence on a prisoner, it is the 
province of the judge to consider the circum - 
stauces under which a verdict is obtained, the 
motives of the supposed offender, and the cou 
sequences of his actions. 

I object to sentence being past on me on all 
these grounds, and I feel confidence in appeal- 
iug to an English Judge from the venal rapa- 
city of journalist partisans, and the guilty prc- 
judice of a misinformed jury. 

Whatever may havo been the charactcr of 
the men in that box, they came prejudiced 
agaiust their duty,—the press sowed the seed 
of that feeling, aud what they have heard in 
this court has fortified the error. 

They have beeu taught to look on me as a 
designing demagogue—as an ambitious advou- 
turer living on the people. I will tell them, 
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that I came from ranks far higher than any in 
that box, or, perhaps, than any in this court— 
and I distinctly assert, that I have sacrificed 
domestic comfort and pecuniary resources to the 
cause I have embraced. As to being an adven- 
turer, my position raises me above the necessity 
of struggling for wealth in the future, inas- 
much as a considerable property is settled on 
my family and myself, to the possession of 
which we must come at no very distant period. 
Neither did I seek a standing in society, inas- 
much as my birth and connexions assured me 
access to what are called the first circles; so 
much so, that I regret having attended those 
head-quarters of frivolity, the levees and draw- 
ing rooms of her Majesty. 

But they call me a desigring demagogue. 
I will tell them, I have never gained hy the 
chartist novement. I have invariably refused 
all and every remuneration for my humble ser- 
vices in the people’s cause: I have never though 
repeatedly pressed so to do, accepted of one far. 
thing for my lectures either in town or country; 
and it is only a few weeks since, that, without 
solicitation, I have been unanimously elected a 
member of the Chartist Executive, and aban- 
doned a situation of far higher emolument, to 
devote myself to the duties of that office. 

As a barrister, I have invariably refused to 
accept of fees from the poor—and even from 
the better off I have returned them, when 
offered, and there arc legal gentlemen in this 
court who can testify the fact. When I tell 
you, in addition to this, that my present means 
are very limited—indeed painfully so, and that 
my opportunities of obtaining lucrative em- 
ployment have been frequent, I think you will 
do me the justice to say, that no mere adven- 
turer, no designing demagogue, stands before 
you now. 

Neither let it be said, that my political senti- 
ments are the growth of a day—the result of 
a sudden impulse. I should be a very un- 
worthy advocate of a popular movement, were 
such the case. No! I will refer you to works 
of which I have heen the author during the 
last ten years, and which have won the repeated 
and unqualified praise of the press of all parties, 
from the leading authorities of the Metropolitan 
and the provincial papers. 

Think not, my Lord, I mention these things 
in self-glorification; but since the Attorney- 
General, has thought proper to asperse my mo- 
tives, I owe it to the cause I espouse, to vindi- 
cate my position. 

I have said the jury were prejudiced. Indeed 
the grossest misrepresentation has been used by 
the Times, in giving reports of speeches I never 
uttered; no novelty in that journal, if we may 
believe the Daily News of the 6th ult., where 
it states in its leading article, referring to a 
speech of Lord Ashley :— 

*'The reports in the Zines of late, as we 
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have recently had occasion to show, have been 
so glaringly partial, and falsely coloured, that 
we do not hesitate to express a belief that not 
one half that is here reported, was ever uttered 
by Lord Ashley.” 

The falsehood on the part of the Times is 
proved in the instance of the very speech with 
which I stand here charged; in the Times’ re- 
port, gross expressions and violent denuncia- 
tions being attributed to me, the use of which 
is clearly disproved by the very notes of the 
government reporter; whom I must again 
compliment on the accuracy of his report. 

Further, the Times has outraged the laws of 
honour, and disgraced the press to which it be- 
longs, by prejudging a case—and filling its 
columns with extracts from my speeches, torn 
from their context and misquoted in detail. f 
hold in my hand a report of all I said in the 
convention, taken from the daily préss, to prove 
the wilful falsehoods of the Times. 

Now, I ask, whether a fair verdict can be 
given by ajury that must manifestly have comé 
biassed by such means? 

But I have to complain of far more than 
this. I have to complain of the manner in 
which the Attorney-General has conducted 
this case, creating prejudice, and asserting 
what is false, 

He has told the jury in the case of Sharp— 
he has told it in my own case—that we must 
be base designing men for trying to redress the 
wrongs of others, hecause we ourselves do not 
suffer the same misery. Such an idea can only 
flow from a mean and dastardly soul. What! 
cannot the Attorney-General comprehend, that 
aman may feel for the sufferings of another? 
Or does he only feel Christian charity, when he 
is paid for it. 

The Attorne}-General has imputed words 
and meanings to a man, whom legal form for- 
bade to answer him. In order to prejudice a 
middle-class jury, he told them that Chartists 
were spoilators—would break into their shops 
and would divide their property. Where is his 
proof? Where is the sbadow of préof? Have 


‘we not always taught and done the centrary? 


It was a dastardly and a deliberate falsehood — 
it has influenced the jury, dnd I appeal te you 
against the effects of the im pression. 

What! could he rely so little on the merits 
of the case—could he rely so little on hie own 
legal ingenuity—that when the other eveiig 
I shook my head in dissent from the stétemnent 
—that I was afraid to stand in court by what 
I uttered in the field—he forget his pal post- 
tion and the presence of your Lordship, he fell 
out of his roll, and made a personal attack by 
name, on me, Hot on my trial, and merély à 
listener in this court, and dared to teil the jury: 
“i seid I would stidl lead the peeplé to 
violence !” Why did he net téH then; that I 


dissented from the charge of violete d& wall? 
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I blush for the profession to which I belong, 
whén I hear the Attorney-Geréral take so 
base, so unfair, and so unmanly an advantage. 

What! could he rely so little,on the merits 
of his case—could he rely so little on his own 
legal ingenuity, that he must try to dishonour 
the Crown he represents by turning calumnia- 
tor-general? But I err. HE represent the 
Crown! No! no! He represents but a paltry 
a vacillating, a weak and dispicable faction— 
and I must say it ls most perfectly represented. 
Well, I am glad to find a mere shake of my 
head could make the Attorney-General lose Ais 
the other evening. 

My lord! the jury have been altogether mis- 
led in these trials:—it is not “ our Sovereign 
Lady, the Queen, against the Defendant,” but 
our Sovereign Lords, the Whigs, against the 
People ! 

Again, my Lord, the Attorney-General has 
travelled 230 miles out of the record to get up 
evidence against me. Because I said, “the men 
of Bradford behaved gloriously and gallantly,” 
he tries to make me liable for every act which 
a few individuals in Bradford might commit. 
What I said then I say again. They acted 
“ ploriously’’ because in the-midst of excitement 
and riot, they never broke a single pane of glass, 
committed no one act of plunder, or were guilty 
of a single outrage upon property. That they 
behaved ‘ gallantly” the Times itself states in 
a leading article, 

And now, my lord, I have to protest against 
the erroneous impression which the public, 
aud, therefore, the jury, have drawn from the 
remarks which fell from your lordship on this 
case: å meaning which Iam convinced was far 
from the mind of so eminent a legal authority 
as your lordship; but a supposed meaning 
which has nevertheless procured my conviction. 
It refers to the right of the public meeting, to 
the count charging me with attending au un- 
lawful assembly. It is a subject so important, 
affecting, as it does, the right of public meeting 
in England, that I am sure (besides the con- 
Sideration of my own case), your Lordship 
would thank me for calling your attention to 
the subject. 

The verdicts on the recent cases (my own 
Included), would seem to interfere altogether 
with the right of public meeting and of free 
discussion, and make them wholly dependent 
oh the caprice of government. They interfere 
with the right of public meeting, for your 
Lordship has ruled, that a meeting called at a 
lawful hour, attended in a lawful manner, and 
summoned to a lawful place, for a lawful pur- 
pose, may become illegal, if inflammatory lan- 
guage is spoken at the same; or if the peculiar 
circumstauces of the times cause apprehensiou 
of excitement. Now, my Lord, does not this 
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be sent to the meeting, utter a few words of se- 
dition, and the public right of Englishmen at 
once becomes an “unlawful assémbly.” 

Again, ‘‘ peculiar clreumstances of the times”? 
would seem the very reason why public meetings 
should be held. It is exactly under “ pecullar 
circumstances” that the people ought to take 
counsel with one another; it ls just in ordinary 
times that meetings are the least wanted. My 
Lord, you seem to be trenching very natrowly 
on the British Constitution. 

Secondly, as tu the right of free discussion. 
Now, your Lordship has ruled that Iam answer- 
able for every thing that is saidin my presence 
at a public meeting. Pause, my Lord, before 
you give to the world so monstrous a doctrine ! 
Suppose I arrive at a meeting a few minutes be- 
fore another man has done speaking, and that 
man has been speaking sedition; I am, accord- 
ing to your doctrine, guilty of what he has 
spoken, Think of the absurdity of such a law. 
The context of things said before I came may 
make what I hear sedition. Or it may be im- 
possible for me to prove that I arrived two mi- 
nutes sooner or later; or the noise may prevent 
my catching the speaker’s meaning; or I may 
not attend to all that is said; or 1 may be con- 
versing with a friend; and yet I am to be guilty 
of sedition. Do, my Lord, let the fault be visited 
on the right :person. I wish the Whigs would 
carry out that doctrine. Why, my Lord, what has 
free discussion come to in England, if I am to 
attend a meeting in a state of terror, lest some- 
body should say. something in some way to offend 
the susceptibility of a Whig Attorney-General ? 

Again, my Lord, pause before you lay down 
thislaw. ‘ Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree #’ A learned brother of your Lordship 
ruled a short time since, that “ great numbérs” 
made an assembly unlawful. “If there were 
more than could conveniently hear,” said the 
judge, “the meeting was unlawful.” Your 
Lordship very properly ruled on these very trials 
that numbers had nothing to do with the matter, 
For my part, I believe that a meeting of very 
great numbers would never be found illegal. 
Here is indeed the glorious uncertainty of the 
law. The legal line has many hooks. If I 
swim into the wake of one judge, I am caught 
on the hook of numbers, IfI go to that of the 
other, I may be made answerable for what some- 
body said when I was not present, or, if present, 
could not prevent his saying. So much for pub- 
lic meeting and free discussion ! 

And now, my Lord, as to the ulterlor results 
of the meeting. If a meeting results, or is sup: 
posed to result, in a riot, I ain to be answerable 
for that too! Now, see the gross absurdity of 
this, We will suppose I attend a meeting, 
make a lawful speech, and then leava; some- 
body rises immediately after I have left, 


virtually destroy the right of public meeting ? | makes an inflammatory speech, excites the audi- 
Some designing knave, perhaps a Whig, may | ence, a riotjensues, and—ZJ am a rioter / 
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Again, my Lord, suppose, after the meeting 
is over, when it has dispersed or i3 dispersing, a 
body of evil disposed persons—say thieves, pick. 
pockets, or police—come to the spot, take advan- 
tage of the circumstances, and commit a riot—| 
ask, is it fair, is it just, is it reasonable that tl 
meeting and the spexkers should be held an- 
swerable for theircrime? Nor isit an argumen: 
against public meetings that a disturbance ma\ 
possibly be committed by parties who are in nı 
way connected with the meeting. What! wouk 
you forbid public mectings becaase a few win- 
dows may be broken by seme thieves ? Why 
don’t you write up ‘ No Thoroughfare” in th. 
streets, becausc a young nobleman breaks a lamp 
glass? I submit it must, firstly, be clearly prove: 
that the speech delivered was calculated to e«- 
cite a riot; and, secondly, that the parties whe 
heard the sp ech were actually those who caused 
or committed the riot. Now, the law of Englan: 
and of common sense appears to me to ba this ; 
hold a man answerable for what he says, not fos 
what is said by another. Hold a man answer. 
able for what he does, uot for what isdone by 
another; and let the government take care o 
their own pickpockets, and not make us an- 
swerable for then. 

Again, it is ruled that meetings are precisely 
illegal according to the alarm they create; su 
that governm«nt, by bringing up a few coward» 
or a crockery dealer, as they did on Thursday 
last, can convict a whole meeting of illegality. 
What an awfully illegal meeting it would be, il 
it was held in a quarter inhabited by old maid» 
—or, worse still, if it was held near the abode 
of a Whig minister—for Whiys are proverbially 
cowards. Meetings, l assert, are not illegal 
merely according to the alarm they create, bul 
according to the alarm they create in the majo- 
rity of the inhabitants of a district, and in the 
minds of men possessed of reasonable firmness 
and conrage. Not one witness has dared to 
assert that such alarm was created on the 4th 
of June, 

Thus much, my Lord, for the law of public 
meeting in England. I submit that the expo- 
sition given by your Lordship is entirely new ; 
it is in fact a new law, and if I am sentenced 
under it, for an act ccmmitted antecedently, tke 
anomaly will take place of judging a man by 
ex post facto law. 

Thus much, my Lord, for the law under which 
I am convicted, or for the vay in which it was 
understood by the jury. I do not conceive that 
there ever was the slightest pretext for accusing 
me either of “ unlawtul assembly” or of ‘‘ riot.” 
As for the words J uttered, do not suppose I 
stand here to retract a syllable, or shrink from 
the avowal of a single sentiment. My defence 
is an accusation of the government. The speech 
for which l am indicted is a vindication of our 

constitutional rights; the indictment framed by 
government is an attack npon onr constitution. 


| 
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I have pleaded “Not Guilty” not to deny my 
words, but because in my words I deny that 
there is GUILT. 

The Attorney-General would fain taunt me 
with shrinking in this court from what I said 
outside. I defy him to do so. When have I 
sbrunk ? Whendid I deny my words? I have 
not even given you the trouble to prove them. 
{ admitted them in Bow-street—lI reiterate them 
here. But I will not allow the Attorney-General 
or any other man living to distort their meaning. 
All I ask, and have aright to ask, of your Lord- 
ship is, give them a fair and natural construc- 
tuon, and let them be strained neither to my 
prejudice nor to my advantage. l uttered sen- 
timents I thought to be right—I am perfectly 
ready to ubide the consequences ; but, if varying 
circumstances may give to the sare words a 
different meaning, then I demand that those 
circumstances be scanned with an impartial 
eye. 

: I have stood up in vindication of the right of 
public meeting—a right too sacred to be inter- 
ered with by police commissioners—a right 
which I do not think a parliament could sus- 
pend, as I contend no parliament can alter a 
fundamental principle of the constitution with- 
out the pie viously obtained consent of the whole 
male adult p pulation of the country. I have 
said the right of public meeting is attacked in 
my person, and if provocation goes in extenua- 
tion of an alleged offence, I claim in my defence 
the prohibition of all public meetings by the 
police in London. I now hold the proclamations 
m my han ; those proclamations are illegal— 
the government has not dared to avow them— 
and I call on your Lordship to quote the statute 
giving the police authority by one sweeping 
proclamation to prohibit the people from the 
rigi.t of public meeting. I claim this, as I can- 
not be punished for attending an unlawful 
assembly. This is the key to the language I 
used. I spoke of threatened attacks of the 
police, because the police had attacked public 
meetings that same day. I told the people not 
to attack the police. not to insult them, but to 
stand firm in case they were attacked. I 
reiterate the advicc. The right of public 
meeting must be upheld; if the police interfere 
with it unlawfully they must be resisted. This 
is law, and your Lordship cannot deny it. The 
right of public meeting has come to something 
in England, when it must be vindicated under 
the cunnon’s mouth and the sabre’s edge, 
against the policeman’s bludgeon, But vindi- 
cated it shall be. 

Your Lordship cannot say the meeting was 
not held for the discussion of a grievance; the 
right of public meeting was endangered; that 
and the police were the grievance of the day; 
of these | spoke—for this | suffer. 

And I beg to tell your Lordship the purpese 
of a public meeting is not merely to discuss a 
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grievance, but to concert measures for its remc- 
dy. Some of our great grievances—the franchise, 
the land monopoly, taxation, and the church— 
had been freely and often discussed npon those 
fields and to such audiences. From thost 
meetings petitions have been presented to thc 
House, and how have they teen met? Loo! 
back through your parliaments since the Reforn 
Bill. Read the great catalogue of the people’: 
petitions on these great questions. Utterly 
uubeeded. They have indeed got Catholir 
Emancipation, but it gave them neither land. 
food, wages, nor trade. They got the Te: 
Hours Bil! when they had not work three day- 
in the week. They got Free Trade when trac 
was ruined by competition. But how havı 
their wrongs been attended to? When Si: 
Richard Vivian moved for an inquiry into th: 
cause of the people’s misery, it was negative: 
without a division. When Sir George Sinclait 
did the same it was negatived without a division, 
These things, my Loid, have taught the peoph 
that petitioning is of use no ‘onger, and they 
wish to demonstrate the public opinion by mon 
apparent means. They, somehow, have an ide. 
that a petition from a million of men, forwarden 
in stray thousands ou stray bits of paper, woule 
be neglected, the same as such petitions have bee 
before; but that the same million of men pre- 
senting their petition in person would meet 
with some attention; and at their meetings now 
they are publicly organising to this effect. A 
few men being in piison will not preveut this 
result, it will only accelerate it; but, I trust, it 
wil! not irritate the petitioners. 

To have made what 1 said sedition, it must 
have been calculated to subvert the throne, and 
endanger the public peace. Where is the evi- 
dence of this? I spoke of a great national de- 
monstration on the 12th of June, Whati» 
there illegal in this? I chid the apathy of cer- 
tain towns. I do so now—when the people 
sleep on their rights, they die. I said I would 
go to the North, to rally the spirit of the people. 
What is there illegal in this? Listen to Lord 
Tente:den, (in Rex.v. Marsden :) “ If ministers 
are incompetent, and their measurcs prejudiciai 
to the country,—it would be justifiable both to 
avow and inculcate dis: atisfaction.” And as to 
endangering the public peace, what I said was 
calculated to maintain it; and that this was my 
intention, both previous and subsequent circum- 
stances prove. My mission to Yorkshire must 
have been one of peace. Had not two members 
of the Chartist Executive preceded me there, 
calmed the excitement, and restored order? 
And when J went to the North, did I did net 
cat two great meetings recommend the mainte- 
nance of peace and order, the respect of life and 


property? Ilus much for the second portion of | 


my speech. What is there illegal in that? 
And, my Lord, do not screen your sentence 


in theinselves be harmless, they tend to create 
excitement among the people in dangerous 
umes, What makes the excitement? Misery? 
What makes the misery? Misrule. And this 
brings me to the third portion of the arguments 
L would urge before you—the objeets I had in 
view. 

Aad here, my Lord! let me eall on you not 
to charge ws with the excitement of the times. 
Do not belicye that we few men are the creators 
wf British discontent or Irish insurrection. Look 
vack to deeper end to higher causes. As well 
night you charge us with the poor rate, and 
sixty millions of annual taxation. Look for the 
cause to your rich but fallow fields, and landless 
serfs, Look for the cause to your vast machinery 
ud cheap labour. Follow out the links of your 
political chain in alternate cause and effect :— 

Monopoly and Destitution ; 
Discontent and Crime; 
Taxation aud Insurrection. 

Behold, how you have been niggardly with 
schools, which forces you to be profuse with 
visons, Behold, how you have grudged the 
poor their rights, which makes you fearful for 
your own! And behold, too, how easy is the 
-emedy! Look at your seventy-seven millions 
of acres, on which the majority of your thirty 
millions of population starve or are comtortiess, 
aud say, why should this be! Let the go- 
verument divide the waste lands among the 
people—they would support the entire pauper 
population and thus relieve the artificial Ja- 
vour market, so that work could be obtained 
at fair wages by the unwilling idler. Instead 
of this, what does the government ? Incorpo- 
rates these lands with the overgrown cstates of 
the reat landuwners ! Do notsay it is all the 
same in whose hands the land falls. For if one 
inan owns 50,000 acres, do you suppose he 
supports 10,000 families in comfort? Well, 
more than the 10,000 families—(50,000 indi- 
viduals,) might be supported out of that land. 
The Attorney-General will again say, I wish 
to divide all the land. Fav from it—-I have 
instanced the waste lands — I can add the 
church lands—ot which one-third belongs of 
right to the poor, and here is an episode from 
that, on the property of the House of Russeil, 

This famiy owns : 

The Church lands of Meichurne, £ 6,000 


Woburn Abbey and lands . 10,000 
Thorney Abbey 0 o 15,000 
Daukerswell Abbey. } . 7,000 
Tavistock Abbey . : . 25,000 
Castle Hymel Priory. 2,000 

£65,009 


These lands, once the property of tle poor, 
are annually increasing in value. The Duke 
of Bedford is also the patron of thirty livings 
in the church, value about £10,000, and the 


under the sophism, that though my words may | whole district of Covent Garden, in London, 
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producing an income of about £200,000 ! Now 
then, my object is, to obtain by constitutional 
enactments, the restitution of such lands to 
the-poor. There would be no need of poor's 
rates theu, or money to build workhouses ! 
There would be no fear of discontent. Alı! 
my lord, if you fear that trading demagogues 
excite the country, give the people food aud 
justice, and the trade of the demagoguc is at 
anend. Oh! let the jury class remember we 
are their best friends. We would not touch 
their property or their lives—but we would 
relieve them altogether from poor’s rate; we 
would relieve them from the oppressive weight 
of taxation. Let us take the war-tax alone : 
twenty millions per annum. Most of this 
might be saved, were you to arm the people. 
Most of this might be saved, were you to send 
drill sergeants to exercise the people, instead 
of taking up the people for drilling. Most ot 
this might be saved if you had a National 
Guard, instead of a standing army. And then 
let the jury class remember, what a home 
trade they would obtain. Two million sub- 
stantial yeomen would be two million substan- 
tial customers, And the well-paid meohanics 
(for wages must rise as labour became scarcer 
by the surplus being drafted on the land,)— 
and the well-paid mechanics, I say, would be 
well-paying visitors to the shopkeepers, Higher 
wages would not operate prejudicially to 
the shopkeeper. ‘The reverse. For money 
paid by an employing elass to a consuming 
class, is money put out at interest—and at 
compound interest too. ‘The wages enable the 
working-man to buy ; the tradesman sells only 
at a profit ; the richer the working-man is, the 
greater the comforts he can afford to buy— 
the greater the profits of the tradesman who 
sells. This is the working of home-trade— 
this is the way in which it is to be restored in 
England, Such are the objects for which I 
advocate the Charter. I ask you, my Lord, 
whether the Attorney-General was right, when 
he said : ‘Iwas for spoliation and division of 
property.” 

Oh! my Lord, instead of enlarging your 
prisons, multiply your schools. Depend upon 
it, the schoolmaster is the best policeman ! 

Instead of building workhouses, erect col- 
leges of agriculture. 

Instead of emigration, promote home colo- 
nisation. Emigrationis noremedy, Reflect: 
what does produce arise from? the land, and 
the labour spent on it. Reduce the labour- 
power by emigration, and you reduce the 
power of supplying food—the same as by re- 
ducing machinery you limit manufacture. 
Scarcity must ensue—poverty spread—poor'’s 
rate increase, and less ability exist to pay 
taxes and support the government. 

I repeat, then, my lord, it is prejudice that 
has conyicted me. Had the jury known these 
to be my views, they never would have applied 
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the word “‘ guilty ” to me.* But do not sup- 
pose I feel guilty because a middle-class jury 
call me so, on the misrepresentation of a whig 
lawyer. This bar seems to me more like a 
judgment-seat, and my sentence like a con- 
demnation of the government. I well remem- 
ber the words of your lordship at a public din- 
ner in this city: ‘Let the city of London 
find me the juries, and I will find them the 
law.” ‘The city has found you the juries—you 
have found the Jaw—and, I doubt not, you will 
find me the sentence. But what have you 
gained by bringing me here? What am I? a 
humble apostle of truth. Iam your prisoner; 
but the truth is there—without—free—omni- 
potent—you havc not caged it in the walls of 
your prison ; you cannot send your police to 
arrest it; it blunts their cutlasses; it breaks 
their batons; the work is done—the seed is 
seattered—the crop is growing—and hear! 
even now the labourers are sharpening their 
scythes for the harvest. 

My lord, beware in time! mine is but one 
of those warning voices sent from the heaving 
bosom of life—saying to you: beware! My lan- 
guagemay be strong, Truth’s isso. Trnth plays 
upon an iron harp, but her touch is unerring. 
‘The press is your worst enemy, when it con- 
eeals from you the people’s misery and the peo- 
ple’s wishes. Then thank me, and do not punish 
me, for daring to warn you of your danger. 


You think Chartism is quelled. Learn 
that it is more strong than ever. While op- 
pression reigns—Chartism resists. While mi- 


sery lasts—Chartism shall flourish; and when 
misery ceases, the Charter will be law. It is 
taught in the Bible; it is based on Christian- 
ity ; it is the star of the poor man’s hearth ; it 
is the spectre of the rich man’s hall. It is the 
terrible spirit that whispers, “no peace to the 
rich, until the poor man has his rights.” It is 
the fury by the side of the tyrant—but it isthe 
guardian angel of tho factory child; it is the 
prophet who spoke .— 

“Woe unto them that decree uurighteous 
decrees, to turn aside the righteous from judg- 
ment, and to take away the right from the poor 
of iny people, that widows may be their prey, 
and that they may rob the tatherless.” 

Do not think you can resist the demands of 
the people. They grow more pressing day by 
day. Parade your army of insolvents in the 
streets of London—call out your discontented 
soldiers: like the satellites sent to take 
the prophet of old, they came back as disci- 
ples who went out to persecute. Remember 
the terrible fiat has gone forth,—“no peace to 
the rich till the poor have their rights.’ Re- 
member, here in England, thousands of fami- 


* Iam assured by several gentlemen present, that. 
after hearing the few werds I was allowed to deliver 
in the dock, the jury withdrew, and signed a letter to 
the judge, stating, had they known my sentiments, 
they never would have conyicted me ! 
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lies are living on a shilling per week; thou- 
sands of men on a penny farthing per day ; 
thousands of human beings keep their wretched 
pallets all day, for then they feel their hunger 
less; thousands of families have lived through 
the winter and spring en turnips only, Re- 
member, as Mr. Drummond told yon in the 
House, English mothers have killed their 
children to save them from the slow death of 
lunger : here, in this Christian land, a no- 
ther has been driven to gnaw the arm of her 
dead baby! Then, think of your fancy balls, 
and routs, and suppers,—then tend on your 
blood-horgses and sleek hounds, and strain the 
law against those who ery for their rights, if 
you can, 

But there is a law higher than all—the law 
of self-preservation. ‘Tremble lest the poor 
should appeal from man to God, and learn from 
him :— 

‘“ Happier are they who perish by the 
sword, than those who die by starvation,” 

Conecde to the people in time. You denied 
the Irish repeal, and now they demand inde- 
pendence, The Chartists are loyal subjects, 
But, remember, they may not always, if you 
neglect them long, be contented with the Char- 
ter, Iwarn you the stream may greaten as 
it lows, and the word ‘ Charter” may be 
changed to the shibboleth “ REPUBLIC !” 

My Lord, I am the advocate of peaceful re- 
form. I would advise a people to bear much 
before they seek the dangerous alternative of 
force. But I believe that all governments hold 
their authority from the people—-I believe 
that the will of tue majority is the fountain of 
law; and l coincide with Baron Gurney, when 
he states—‘‘ That the first political truth that 
is engraven on the soul of man is, that all 
power flows from the people, and is a trust for 
their benefit, and, when that trust is abused, 
resistance is not only a right but a duty.” 

My lord, 1 have the honour to be, 
A Prisoner for the Charter, 
Ernest JONES. 

Afonday, July 10, 1848, in the Dock at the Old 

Bailey, while waiting for sentence, 


The treatment that class tyranny inflicted 
when its foes were, for the time, in their 
power, is known through the medium of the 
petition now long before the House and the 
public, wherein, however, it was not possible 
to condense more than a SMALL PART of tho 
atrocities to which the politieal prisoners of 
43 were subjected. 

Littlo did the oppressors think that those 
who survived their attempted legal assassina- 
tion would be able to raise the tocsin of public 
indignation, and that even the elass-organs of 
the rich would turn against the rich man’s 
government, and for once vindicate the rights 
of humanity. 
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The following are the ‘opinions of the: 
press,’ of the Whig and Tory press—not of the 
Demoeratic--on the work ofthe Whigs :— 

“It is usual with unreflecting people to con- 
gratulate themselves on the obolition of torture, 
totally forgetting that it is only one instru- 
ment, and only one mode of application, to 
foree au accusation of third parties, or a 
confession of guilt, that are abandoned. The 
solitary dungeon, with the use of speech 
debarred to the prisoner, las been imported 
from the inquisitions of Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy ; laceration of the living flesh has never 
been disused ; the treadmill is substituted for 
the rack, and they who adopted the cropping 
of hair would very gladly abandon it for the 
privilege of cropping ears and nose, the 
extrusion of eyes, snd the amputation of feet. 
In addition to the regular practice of torture, 
the eountry has to complain, that as it is not 
prescribed in tho law, nor directed in the 
sentence of the judge, a diseretion appears to 
have been given to inferior magistrates as to 
the application of these kinds of refinement 
upon the gross cruelty of our forefathers. Mr. 
Joxus is a political offender; that is, he has 
committed an act, respecting the inoral nature 
of which two contrary opinions may be very 
reasonably entertained, It is only a probable 
offenee, of which the character is continually 
altering with times and rulers. . . . We 
speak not of the littleness of mind which con. 
ceived this eonrse of annoying a political 
eneiny, but the violation of the legal rights of 
the British subject is not to be pardoned ; and 
we trust that the authors and abettors of not 
one but a serics of despotic outrages, alike 
unnecessary and revolting to our common 
liumanity, will be arraigned before Parliament, 
to receive the condemnation which the publie 
already pronounces. 

‘Let the contrast be observed between the 
cold, calculating savagery with which Mr, 
Jones, an imaginary, or at all events only a 
probable offender, and a real delinquent, who, 
a soldier, and one of the Queen’s Guards, in a 
cowardly and ruffianly manner flogged a peace 
officer in a public place, and in the publie 
exercise of his duty, This person is a member 
of the aristocracy : was his hair cut off, was 
he paraded with common felons, was he 
severely reprimanded for reading the Bible, 
was he confined in a cell with unglazed 
windows, was he set to pick oakum, was he 
confined for two days or even one hour toa 
solitary cell with bread and water, and was he 
debarred from seeing his friends? If these 
modes of refined torture are lawful, they were 
richly merited by the soldier of the aristocra- 
tical ranks; but Mr. Jones’s offence was, at 
the very most, a problematical transgression, 
so far as the public is concerned. In the 
soldier’s case we would remark, that a more 
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competent Ministry would have taken the 
commission of the peace from the magistrate, 
who nullified the just sentence pronounced by 
Mr. Hardwick, by granting visiting letters to 
the multitude of people, who cheered the 
imprisonment of that very serious culprit. 
“Tt is things of this kind—unnecessary and, 
therefore, wanton cruelties—gross partiality 
evineed in the severe treatment of the less 
offenders, and indiscriminate kindness to the 
greater, that disgust men wih their laws and 
rulers, and justify the assertion, that we are a 
nation of hypocrites, who have so successfully 
painted our vices that we look upon them as 
virtues.”— Morning Advertiser, June 2, 1851. 
In England, even in 1848, to be arraigued 
as a Chartist was tautamount to a conviction, 
for a strange fear extended from the Premicr 
to the Policeman, The world has always been 
indulgent to political offenders; and for a very 
good reason. Tyranny would be perpetual did 


not partics resist it, and, as in the majority of 


cases, resistar.ce fails, the popular svmpithy is, 
in most cases, with the defeated. Rebcllion is 
a great crime—when it fails; but as it docs 
not always fait, the offence is viewed honour- 
ably by all who would, under other circum- 
stances, be actors in rebellion themselves. Mr. 
Jones's statement shows that the law as it 
stands may be used as an instrument of torture 
—legally. The punishment endured by Mr. 
Jones was excessive, and most unequal. The 
Lancashire Chartists experienced a different 
treatment, because a judge thonght fit to inodify 
their sentence, under the influence of a momen- 
tary impulse of kindness, Justice is rightly 
painted blind, and the scales she holds obvions 
ly require adjustment.—Liverpool Journal, 
Muy 31, 1851. 

The prisoner was handed over to the officials 
-of Tothill fields prison, Westminster, for the 
purpose of confinement, not of cruelty and tor- 
ture. The Jailor, however, scems to have 
adopted a course of severity against Jones, 
quite at variance with his sentence, and indica 
ting a system of officious tyranny and cold- 
blooded torture, which, if sanctioned by the 
higher authorities, is disgraceful to the Govern- 
ment, and even to the national character. The 
Jailor must be an unfecling villain, and the 
prison over whicl he is represented to possess 
so lawless and unbounded a control, is worse 
than the Bastites of Continental tyrants, and 
even more odious than the diabolical dungeons 
of spiritual and inquisitorial despots.— York 
Herald, June 7, 1851. 

We invite attention to a petition from Mr. 
Ernest Jones, presented to the House of Cem- 
mons, and recently ordered to be printed with 
the minutes, as the details, if based upon facis, 
and of that there can, peime facie, be no doubt 
whatever, portray msystemn Of persecuti n and 


tyranny on the part of the officials charged, 
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that we think and hope is without a parallel in 
this country. The laws of this eovntry award 
correction, but not torture; and yet from the 
day this unfortunate gentleman set his root 
within the portals of Tuthill-fields Bridewell, a 
system of persecution was adopted and set in 
motion that was better calculated to force 
Innacy or death, than to produce a conviction of 
having erred. With the education and habits 
of a gentleman, Mr. Jones, whose offence was 
purely political, carrying with it no taint of 
moral crime, was subjeeted to requirements, and 
bound by restrictious that the most depraved 
and degraded of the elass iu which he had been 
most “rongfulty placed were exempt from; and 
how any man could have borne up against the 
heart-witheriny influences that seem to charac- 
terise his frightful prison, seems to us most 
marvellous. Itis not necessary to recapitulate 
the injuries endared by this unfortunate martyr 
to political vengeance. He has survived to tell 
his own tale by petition to the Legislature, and 
we do hope, for the eredit of the country and 
for the protection of a class of mankind wlic are 
shut up from human sight—and wə fear too 
much tron human sympathy also—that the 
conduet of the Governor of the Tothiil-fields 
Prison aud his subordinates, will be subjected 
to a most searching investigation, and if found 
to have exceeded their due authority, to instant 
dismissal from a charge they have so shamefully 
abused. The petitiou will be found in our sixth 
page; aud if there be any sense or feeling 
among Englishmen it will fied its way through 
the length aud breadth of the country. We 
have been prone of late to expatiate eloquently 
of the sufferings of the martyrs of Hungary and 
other countries, but while we have been burning 
with indignation at the wrongs of stranzcrs we 
have too much forgotten the misery that lay 
festering in our own prisons; and have lost 
sight of the faet that a heartless tyrant and 
merciless oppressor may be personatcd as well 
by an English Gaoler, as by an Austrian field- 
marshal. The Weekly Times, June 1, 1851. 
We can use no language sufficiently strong to 
denounce the honid system of discipline in 
Tothill field Prison. We are rather astonished 
that he has survived to tell his tale of horror, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that had 
Mr, Jones sunk under snch cruel and illegal 
usage, every party connected with it ought to 
have been indicted, as we think they would be 
liable to an indietment for homicide. It is 
unnecessary to go farther into this hidcons de- 
tail of cruelty and illegality te excite the disgust 
and inCignation of every honest man in the 
community. Weare disposed to ask, can such 
ernelties and horrors as these be inflicted in 
hee-thitking, free-speaking England, on a 
British citizen, for the mere cnuncistion of a 
politieal opinion? Are the atrocities of the 
Bastile or the Inquisition to he enacted in Tot- 


hill-felds Prison with impunity? We shall 


ope not. We emphrticlly call for a strin 
Sent inquiry into this case, as well as ints 
the whole system of discipline in this English 
Bastile. We have been informed that person- 
charged with an offence, and remanded to this 
prison, are frequently dealt with as if they were 
already convicts. This clearly contravenes the 
well-known wholesome principle of iiritish law. 
that every man should be looked upon a> 
innocent until he be really couvicted. Th 
authorities of Tothill -fields would seem to re- 
verse the principle.— The Sun, June, 1851. 

But we do say, and that emphatically, that 
this is a casc which calls loudly for immediate 
and searching inquiry. It is wholly monstrou> 
th it any such power of abuse beyond the law, 
should be suffered for a moment to exist in 
carrying into effect the awards of the law. It 
there be truth in this Petition, the visiting ma 
gistrates of a prison where political offenders 
are confined, possess the power of making a 
simple sentence of imprisonment equivalent 
in its consequences to a total destrnetion o 
health, if not of life—The Weekly News, 
May 31, 1851. i 

We protested at the time aga‘ust the almost 
ex post fatco alteration of the law, which by 
pretending to reduce certain seditious acts to 
misdemeanours, subjected their authors to a 
more degrading and unbearable punishment, 
in the abused name of merey. lt was the 
endeavour, however, of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, some of whoin might not uuworthily 
have shared Mr. Jones’s fate, to consummiate 
tbat worst specics of tyranny, the moral con- 
fusiou of offences. This dastardly principle 
has been carried out in his case in a truly 
Muscovite spirit. The silent system—thus 
imposed on an educated man is an atrocity-— 
is a system of wicked torture. an attempt to 
erush and injure the intellect, not to awaken 
it to humanity and reason. We doubt if 
German despots resort to this infliction of 
inquisition-like pains upon their political pri- 
soners. The system savours of the diabolical, 
and seems only congruous with ecclesiastical 
hard-heartedness. We conld not have be- 
lieved of its existence in England for the 
purpose to which it is alleged to have heen 
applied. The compulsion to wear the prison 
dress—as far as the attempt at confounding 
political aud moral eriine goes, the disgrace ts 
not with the wearer. We have not space to 
pursue the tale through the repeated ill- 
nesses which, assuming other facts, we must. 
look upon as barbarous portions of the 
punishinent, so naturally following as to have 
all the responsibility of @atenfioudl inflictions. 
We ve:nember that at the very time, thut of 
the cholera, two fellow prisoners for political 
offences, Snart and Wiuatans, fell victims to 
emeh severities. Tt needs no effort; now to 
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renew in our minds the indiguation we then 
-hared with so many ; and we have since seen 
the widow of Williams, a living monument of 
inisery, a spectre of vengefulness, by her very 
presenee at the meetings of the humbler 
classes, without a word, without a gesture, 
maddening their hatred and contempt of 
authority. We have thouglit, then, bitterly of 
she haughty and most foolish disdain of the 
common feclinys of our kind. which has, as it 
were, studiously nursed such passions, A 
‘notiou of inquiry should be founded on the 
petition in the House of Commons, and no 
man who looks to the people for re-clection, 
should be absent from his post in voting wpm 
such a question. If we remember rightly, oue 
gentleman at least, a Liberal, * and now a 
member of the House, was a visiting magis- 
trate at the time. Ifso, his constituents will 
eapect full explanation fromhim. The Govern- 
ment 1s directly implieated by any negligence 
that could have ied to such a state of things 
as is here alleged. It has fallen low enough 
without submitting to the shame of shirking 
this investigation, and it has no supereroga- 
tory strength of character to repel the charge 
by merely daffing it aside. The whole nation 
1s concerned in demanding that the treatment 
of political champions, however unlueky in 
their notions, however rash and unjustifiable 
in their method of earrying them out, should 
not be subjcet to a discretiouary torment, the 
responsibility of which it is most difficult to 
trace, and which yet may end in insanity or 
death. Look only at the consideration with 
which the actual rebcl, Smith O'Brien, has 
becn treated. He has been wooed to accept 
his ticket of leave, and guarded with avowed 
attention to his comforts, while he refused to 
give his word. Why is Mr. Ernest Jenes to be 
treated npon the exactly opposite principle? 
We demand full examinatiou, and we trnst that 
it it be refused or neglected, the people at large 
of all elasses will call meetings, furnish funds, 
subscribe petitions, and agitate till they are 
satisfied either that justice has in no wise been 
outraged, or that it shall be thoronghly vindi- 
eated.”-— Dispatch, June 1, 1851- 

* The petition of Mr. Ernest Jones is a docu- 
ment of considerable interest, and bearing as it 
does upon its face unmistakeahle marks of 
truth—we must add it imperatively demands a 
prompt and impartial inquiry into the allegation 
set forth... From beginning to end the petition 
with allegations of the most barbarous and is 
filled gratuitous eruelties,’’—Zloyd's Weekly 
Newspaper, June 1, 1851 

Yhus much for the verdict of a press, unmis- 
takably hostile to democracy, aud to Chartism 
especially, ou tke doings of the government 
towards the political prisoners of * by, 


*W. Williams, M.P, for laimbeth -—So was Mr, Dodd, 
MP. for Lambeth, 
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Thus much for the sufferings of those yet 
living ; now then for those murdered according to 
law. 

The following is the epitaph of an equally 
hostile press, upon the murdered patriots, 
SHARPE and WILLIAMS :— 


“ We regard these unfortunate men as having 
been subjected to very cruel and unjustifiable 
treatment—treatment which, inasinuch as it 
terminated in painful and premature death, we 
cannot terin otherwise than as something very 
neat akin to deliberate assassination.” '-— Zhe 
Sun, Thursday, September 20, 1849. 


This whole leading article (a very long one), 
deserves perusal, as it enters into the entire 
question of oakum picking, and of the prison 
rales, and observes :— 


“Tf this be permitted to continue, then are 
the sentences pronounced by judges, in open 
court, mere humbug. 

“ The cascs of the two unhappy Chartists, who 
lately, and almost simultaneously, died in prison, 
afford a forcible and prictical illustration. 
Chagrin, water-gruel, sudden transition to in- 
action and close confinement» appear to have 
desrroyed them.’’—Spectator, Saturday, Octo- 
ber 20, 1849. 

“Joseph Williams, the Chartist leader as 
he is called, expired the other day in Tothill- 
fields Prisou, of cholera, brought on by low 
diet and confinement. Ernest Jones would no 
doubt lose his life in a similar way. His 
weekly stipend to the gaoler ecases—he is 
condemued to criminal and degrading labour 
—he rebels—is seut to the black hole, on 
diet still more scant than pvison-fare—he 
falls a victi to cholera.” —Daily News, Sep- 
tember 12,1849. 

“ Ifthe offenee was not ofa nature justly to 
subject the offender to tle inflietion of hard la- 
bour, then the sentence of imprisonment ought 
not to have ineluded, to men of high spirit, 
that mortifying addition to their punishmeut. 
The low and degrading punishment of oakum- 
picking is, as we always understood, reserved, 
in gaol-discipline, for the idle, the dissolute, 
and the vulgar profligate iumates of our 
prisons aud penitentiaries; but it could not 
be said that the Chartist prisoners were such. 
His spirit rebelled at the degrading eiuploy- 
ment, when he was by a decision of magis- 
trates plaeed in solitary confinement, fed on 
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bred and water for six days, and, eventually, 
KILLED by cholera, then known to be raging 
within the prison. All this is bad, shock- 
ingly bad, a disgrace to the eountry.”—WNot- 
tingham Mercury, Sept. 21, 1849. 

“Sharpe and his companions—men subject 
to treatment so cruelly superflnous, that 
they are driven into the jaws of death 
through the ghastly medium of the Asiastie 
cholera mae If prisouers are required to 
labour during the time of their inearcera- 
tion, theu, in God’s name, do not ridieule 
the majesty of the law, and set at naught 
the sanctity of justiee, by senteneing them 
to imprisonment without hard labour, yet 
rendering them liable at the same time to be 
compelled to work, or, in the event of their 
refusal, to be so bitterly punished as to 
perish prematurely.” —Sun, September, 1849. 

In the examination at the inquest on 
Sharpe it was stated by the deputy-governor 
“ that Sharpe had, before this, received two 
days’ solitary confinement on bread and 
water for talking ; also three days, beginuing 
dist July, for refusiug to attend chapel.’’ 
The deputy-governor deposed at the inquest, 
“There were three sentenced to bread and 
water for six days, two of whom were dead ! 
the other had complained !” 

“V, Knight, Esq,, Visiting Justiee: Those 
other prisoners were Ernest Charles Jones 
aud Joseph Williams.’’ 

Vide the public papers of September the 
18th, 1849, aud the weekly papers of Satur- 
day, 22nd of the same month. 

Tu their verdict on Williams, the jury 
added an expression of “ condemnation of 
the severe treatnient, and recommending 
that imprisonment ina solitary cell on bread 
aud water for so long a period as six days 
should be discontiuued for the future.” 

In the verdict on Sharpe’s case, “ There 
was oue dissentient, Mr. A. Flanes, of 25, 
York-street, Westminster, who refused to 
sign the verdiet, uuless at the same time a 
strong censnve was passed on the authorities 
of the prison, who kept the prisoners on such 
spare dict, during the prevailing epidemie.” 

Thus much for the death of the departed, 
—but now for the future : 


THERE ARE SOME LIVING To AVENGE THE 
DEAD. 
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me,” 


REBECCA AT THE WELL. 


In the desertiof life I found thee, 
In the wide, wide desert of life alone! 
The wilderness world around thee, 
With its brains of dust, and its hearts of stone. 
The wind of its scorn comes ringing 
O’er the lowly spot where the well is placed, 
But the music of heaven is ringing 
In the one bright fountain that flows in the waste. 


Far past my reach it is lying, 

And vainly, all vainly, I hang o’er the brink, 
Why should life be so near to the dying ? 

Oh ! for a hand that shall reach me to drink! 
Thus stood the maiden of Judah 

By the-waters of hope as the spirit of bliss ; 
Nor refused she the loving intruder ! 

Oh ! Maid ofthe West ! take a lesson from this? 


THE WORKING CLASSES OF GERMANY. 


[We have great pleasure in this week sub- 
mitting to the reader the promised paper on 
the working-classes of Germany. It is by the 
hand of one of the truest and best of the expa- 
triated democrats of that noble and misgo- 
verned land. 

In previous numbers we have given under 
the head of 


Tar Constitutions OF Eunovz. 


an outline of the political government of 
France and Germany.* In our last number 
we were enabled to give an outline of the carn- 
ings and relative bearings of the different 
bodies of working-men in the latter country. 
We now enter more fully into the social ques- 
tion, and unravel the whole course of wages- 
slavery from its origin to its present state. 

We feel the more interest in giving these 
important details, from the fact that they are 
utterly unknown in England. The working- 
man of one nation has no idea of the position 
held by his toiling brother in other lauds. A 
want of knowledge breeds a want of sympathy. 
The division of peoples has originated and fa- 
cilitated the union of kings, The more varied 
the knowledge of the working-man is, as to the 
means and ways by which the proletarians of 
other couutries lave been deceived, betrayed, 
and enslaved, the more forewarned and there- 
fore forearmed he will prove against the insi- 


We will not allude to the original condition 
of the various German tribes, similar as they 
are to those of all nations, yet undevoted to 
industrial callings. 

If it is conceded that originally among the 
Germans the soil was common property, or, 
rather, was equally divided, it must be ad- 
mitted on the other hand that, even in these 
early periods, without the conventional laws 
that now govern the productive powers of 
modern civilisation, (laws that are the only 
and certain source, through which the middle- 
class cause the centralised accumulation of 
wealth, and thereby the great difference be- 
tween rich and poor), the right of the stronger, 
military leadership, conquest, primogeniture, 
and hereditary succession, very soon superin- 
duced that landed monopoly which laid the 
foundation for the earlicst class-distinctions. 

Certain authors, who, deriving their infor- 
matiou from Roman sources, go into such 
ecstasies about the original liberty and equality 
of the Germans, and the supposed absence of 
all class distinctions, ought to be reminded 
that all this ‘‘liberty and equality” of the 
ancient Germans rested on the solid basis of 
slavery and serfdom. The Romans, naturally 
enough, looked upon this so completely as a 
natter of course, that they did not think it 
worth while to waste any words about it. 

As production, in those ages, fell far short 
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dious encroaohments of capital in his own case.! of population, the land being locked up by the 
Wè beg the especial attention of our readers | Jaws of primogeniture, the surplus of the free 
to the following papers. When the position of population was forced to leave the country. 
Germany has been fully developed to the| ‘These emigrant masses were sent forth armed, 
reader, the ‘Constitutions of Europe” will] and naturally driven to invasion and conquest. 
introduce him, by similar gradations, to the| But, after the Roman empire, that owes its 
working-men of other parts of our continent.— | fall to these successive onslaughts of German 
emigration, after Greece, Italy, Spain, and 

To enable the English reader to understand | even Northern Africa, and England, had been 
the position of the working-man in Germany, conquered, and natural boundaries impeded 
it will be necessary to take a retrospective | further occupation, increase of production be- 
glance at the historical development of the |came a paramount necessity, in presence of the 
relative class-interests in this country. pore rights uf eee ae ser- 
5 ” vile class had, meanwhile, been rapidly in- 

195 SIT, DISC En e TE E creasing, the centralisation of landed property 
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had kept pace—and distinct classes had bee: 
formed; the high nobility, from whom tle 
princes of the later ages took their origin,—tl» 
inferior nobility, and the serfs. Out of the 
last a new order gradually arose—that of th 
peasantry, who, under various conditions, (as 
tor instance those of regal vass:lage, personal 
service, etc.) were emancipated from serfdom. 
and were allowed to cultivate the soil for thei 
own bent fit, 

Christianity, too, was of great service ti 
the inferior nobility; for, although the bigi 
nobility secured itself sovereign power in ths 
churel, yet the latter opened its offices ti 
other classes, and assured them a certai 
amount ot influence and independence, Th. 
monasteries were founded. Possessed, at first 
of little landed property, and thereby drive: 
to seek new sources of gain, encouraged and 
strengthened by their gregarious mode of life, 
the ecclesiastics directed their energies to the 
division of the several branches of industry 
and the monasteries were the sources of im- 
proved agricuiture and manufacture. Tihi 
latter had, up to that time, been in the hand: 
of the serfs on the landed estates of thc 
nobility. The church declared those serfs t: 
be free who entered the couventual jurisdic- 
tion, and, as a natural consequence, swarms ot 
serfs kept rushing to the monasteries, Thies: 
now became centics of population, in which 
the Division of Lanour was continually being 
more developed, and the production of manu- 
factured goods was steadily being increased. 
The wholesale adhesion of the interior nobility, 
under the name of municipal eommunes, gave 
this new order power and political importance. 
Agriculture and manutacture were separated 
from each other, and anew class, the BOUR- 
Gkviste, or middle class, was formed. 

Ot course, many battles and struggles had 
to be undergone, before the relative position ot 
these several classes was definitively and legally 
fixed. The result of these conflicts was the 
feudal system of the middle ages, of the formis ol 
which, however, it is not our present purpose 
to treat. We confine onrselves to a description 
of tho industrial relations of that age. 

Istly, as to Agriculture. The German landed 
nobility, high as well as low, never for a 
moment thought of personally meddling with 
a calling so ‘‘ignoble.’’ From the time ot 
Tacitus it was held disgraceful for a nobleman to 
occupy himself with any avocation, except with 
hunting, fighting, robbing, or drinking. Yet 
many historians attribute a certain amount of 
chastity to the German noblemen,—a table 
that likewise originates with the said worshipful 
Tacitus, who, a stoic, living in a corrupt 
metropolis, fain gave eredence to the mythical 
virtues of remote buekwoodsmen, 

The burden of production fell on the poor 
serts—~the noble lords bore no other burden 
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than thatof devouring the wealth that was 
produced. But their mode of life was far from 
splendid, their affluence far from great, and as 
civice manufaeture increased and brought with 
ıt artificial wants, the landed nobles were 
forced to urge their serfs to increase tho 
amount of produce. They soon found the 
uecessary stimulus. It was not the lash, 
ander which the serfs had hitherto always 
lived. Far from it: the prospect was held 
vut to them of becoming free through means 
of doubled Jabou:—a ineans in our own day 
found tar more efficacious as a stimulus of 
voduction in slave states than the lash of the 
overseer, In consideration of receiving a picee 
of land, of the produce of whieh the landlord 
contrived to appropriate, nota title, but a 
valf-—the occupant, who had risen from serf- 
dom (Leibeigenschaft*) into vassalage ( Hurig- 
keit), lad to render a vast number of personal 
services, and to work a given number of days 
for his lord on those lands which the latter had 
reserved for his own especial use.[ Such was 
the enviable condition of the emancipated 
peasant, 

We shall presently sce how long a time this 
process of emancipation took. 

Similar was the “liberty” promised in the 
name of religion to the monastic serf. ‘The 
rush to the monasteries was enormous, as 
already mentioned ; but, as the higher nobility 
suffered by it, and the lower eompeted for 
admission with the workingmen, reeeption in 
the convents and eonventual orders became 
limited. The Bishops, in their own persons, 
forming part of the higher nobility, touk good 
care that the convents should reintruduee tlic 
same treatment of their serfs, as they them- 
selves had practised; and as, in the mean- 
time, the trades in the towns had robbed the 
monks of their monopoly of manufacture, the 
holy brotherhoods were interested in turning 
what remained to them of landed property, to 
as good an account as possible. ‘They aecord- 
ingly adopted the system of the noble lords, 
gave theinselves equally up to sloth, and left 
to the serfs located on their domains the eare 
to supply them with their “ ‘lithes.’’ 

This similitude in the condition of the 
ceelesiastical and temporal serfs, grew con- 
stantly greater, in the same proportion in 
which eivie industry, and espeeially the pro- 
duetion of artieles of luxury, provoked daily 
Some new want on the part of the clerieal 
and feudal nobles. The demands on the 
peasants in the shape of dues, soecage, ser: 
viee, ete, increased in proportion; and as 
almostall the important towns were independ- 
ent of the princes and nobles, and could 

* Corporex! possession by a lord 

literally “ascribed to the sod,” 

t “ Belongeduess,’ the belonging to, 


1 In the next numbers shali ve given an account of 
the feudal system, and what the vassal had to do, 


: adscriptio glebae, 
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therefore not be burdened by them, the pres- 
sure and plunder from this agricultural elass, 
the only one that, being productive, eould 
at the same time possibly be squeezed and 
robbed by them, became enormous. 

That infamous and dastardly grinding of 
the peasantry was the basis of that feudal 
constitution of the German Empire, whieh is 
the chief object of the desires of our present 
aristocrats and politicians of the romantic 
school. In the phraseology of the * Imperial 
Constitution,” all the land of the empire was 
“imperial land ;"—the Emperor enfeoffed the 
prinecs and bishops, these enfeoffed the 
lower nobility and the convents, and the lat- 
ter did the same to the peasant vassal, who 
had the pleasure of fattenirg all the classes 
over him, 

Now, 2ndly, let us examine the state of 
affairs in the towns. At the very commence- 
ment of municipal history we meet with elass 
distinetions. ‘lhe inferior nobility had casily 
possessed themselves of paramount influenee, 
and of the management of publie affairs. Prac- 
tised in arms, they played a principal part in 
the many struggles which the young munici- 
palities had to sustain. Once at the head of 
the commune, they soon contrived to control 
the public purse, and thus to increase their 
fortunes and render permanent their influ 
enec. This class, called the patrician, was 
confronted by the burglicrs or citizens. The 
rapid inerease of civie population, accelerated 
through the immigration of the rural serfs 
and vassals, originated the laws liz iting the 
right of tull and free citizenship. ‘ihe towns 
possessed in their immediate vicinage, no un- 
important landed territory, partly, as wood, 
meadow, and pasturage, the common pro- 
perty of all, partly divided among the citizens 
as common property, and by them cultivated 
as arable or garden land, conjointly with their 
manutaeturing avocations. Jt was the cluim 
to participate in these lands, that originated. 
conjotntly with the increase of population, the 
Jirst class distinctions, in the munici- 
palities. The exclusion from these lands, 
and the restrictive Jaws concomitant there- 
with, fell naturally on the continually 
fresh arriving rural serfs, who obtained 
their liberty by law, after having for one 
twelvemonth becn residents in the town. 
Without land or property, and excluded by 
causes that shall presently Le mentioned, from 
participation in manufacture, these people sup- 
ported themselves partly by entering into a 
new kind of serfdom, as sERVANTS, (IKnechte, ) 
partly by resorting to various inferior kinds ot 
labour, such as paving, digging, scavenging, th 
construction of pubiic roads, in short to dif- 
ferent kinds of emple yment not recognised as 
forming part of any regular trade. 

Tho political power and importance of the 
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towns, however, increased especially through 


tle constant wars of the princes and nohles 
among cach other, and against the emperor. 

The strong hand of Charlemagne had for a 
time succeeded in subjecting all parts of the 
German Empire to one centralised power ; but 
that power his successors were unable to re- 
tain. The cause of this was, that the impe- 
rial dignity was elective instead of being liere- 
ditary, whereby jealousy and war was made a 
thing of continual recurrence among the 
princely candidates for the throne. The towns 
knew how to turn these wars to their own ad- 
vantage, and sold their support to the several 
pretenders in consideration of ever new pri- 
vileges and immunities, On tle other hand, 
the warlike attitude which the towns were 
thus compelled to assume, prodneed results 
that operated most important changes in their 
internal polity. 

The arming of the citizens was carried out 
thus, that the various military corps were 
formed of the various trades, whereby the 
fonudation was laid of those quips or corpo- 
porations, sufficing, indeed, for ihethen existing 
circumstances of trade and exchange, but des- 
tined later, as we shall see, to offer such in- 
jurious and obstinate resistance to indus- 
trial progress and modern innovation and im- 
provement, Having once been organized 
with military precision, these guilds soon 
began, as such, to deliberate with each other on 
their mutual interests. The entrance into one 
of these close corporations was barricaded by 
the most stringent restrictions. If any one 
wanted to follow the trade of a shoemaker, 
tailor, cahinet maker, smitl, glover, or what- 
ever the trade might be, he had to satisfy the 
following conditions : 

1. He must be the son of a master trades- 
man, i. e, of a full citizen, and member of a 
guild. 

2. He must have worked from five to seven 
years at his calling fora full and free citizen ; 
and, be it observed, after having worked four 
or five years for nothing, as his apprentice. 

3. He must have completed some master- 
piece of workmanship, which had not only to 
be submitted to the corporation for exami- 
nation, but often had to be given them as a 
present. 

hese clauses show how carefully the 
bourgeoisie intrenched themselvesbehind the 
barriers of monopoly and privilege. 

Inereased trade and new markets con- 
tributed, in the course of years, somewhat to 
modify the severity of these restrictions ; 
but they always pressed most witheringly on 
the develupnient of production. 

lt will be apparent that this system of ex- 
clusiveness engendered a new class in tho 
municipal towns. ‘he increase of trade 
stirnulated and caused an increase of manu- 
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facture, the demand for which the master and 
his sons were no longer able to satisfy. The 
rural serfs wero therefore enticed into the 
towns,—with the full consent of the landed 
nobility, who, in order to purchase the manu- 
factures of the towns, were obliged to turn their 
agricultural produce into money, and could no 
longer afford to let it be devoured by a too nu- 
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merous vassalage. These rural serfs were en- 
gaged as HIRED SERVANTS by the master trades- 
men of the towns, who had already enrolled 
the children of their civic, though not yet 
numerous, proletarian class. Thus a class of 
hired-operatives was founded, and WacGEs 
SLAVERY was at last established. 
(To be continued.) 


THE JEWS IN POLAND. 


AT a time when the Jews are before us in the 
persons of Rothschild and Saloman, the 
M.P.’s for London and Greenwich, some 
account of the most powerful branch of that 
people may be interesting. Poland has been 
their paradise for nine centurics—and their 
numbers in that country as well as the 
peculiar characteristics of the principal sect 
among the modern Israelites deserve attention. 

In the tenth century, a great number of 
Jews, attracted by the fertility of the soil, 
the abundance of mimerals, and the facilities 
for commerce, afforded by Poland, removed 
into that country from various parts of 
Germany. Their example was followed by 
their brethren of Bohemia (which at that time 
could scarcely be called a part of Germany) ; 
there they found protection and repose. 
Probably a few of that nation had long been 
settled in various parts of the country, as we 
know they had been in Russia; but we have 
no historic account of the circumstance, uu- 
less other Jewish traditions are admitted as 
history, prior to the period under considera- 
tion. 

The first charter granted to the Polish Jews 
was by Boleslas IL, in 1264. It was 
renewed aud greatly amplified by Casimir 
the Great, whose celebrated mistress, 
the Jewess Esther, knew how to iu- 
terest him in behalf of her nation. By this 
Jewess he had two sons. During this concu- 
bine s favour, Poland was the paradise of the 
Israelites; the privileges, indeed, which at 
her enircuiios he granted to them, remained 
in force long after his reign ; and, no doubt, 
were the cause why they have continued for 
80 Many years to regard this kingdom with 
peculiar affection, and to select it-as their 
chief residence. 

“Witold, of Lithuania, also cncouraged 
them ; by Lewis, king of Poland and Hungary, 
however, they were persecuted. Undersome 
princes they were not allowed to have any 
intimate connexion with christians. As they 
certainly gave unwonted activity to com- 
merce, they appear to have becu suffered as 
a necessary evil. They were treated with 


—probably not unjustly—of being concerned 
in a plot for the occupation of the eastern 
provinces by the Turks; but their money, it 
is believed, turned aside the gathering storm. 
Their riches must indeed have been consider- 
able, if any estimate is to be drawn from the 
fact, chat nearly all the trade of the country 
was in their hands. In 1540 they boasted 
that while the Christians could number only 
600 dealers, they had 3200; and that they 
gave employment to near 10,000 mechanics, 
artizans, and manufacturers. 

Though the wealth of the Jews often ex- 
posed them to the avarice of the great, there 
can be no doubt that the hatred with which 
they were alwaysregarded in Poland, was toa 
certain extent deserved. By practising usury, 
and dea.mz in contraband commodities,— 
both forbidden by the ancient church of 
Poland,—by lending money on the most 
iniquitous terms to the heirs of the rich, they 
rendered themselves obnoxious to the people. 
But habituated to insults; accystomed to 
proceed straightforward to their end—the 
accumulation of wealth, no matter the road 
which led them to it; industrious beyond all 
precedent ; always sober, and pressed by few 
wants, they seldom failed to grow rich. 
Nothing can more fully expose their excep- 
tionable mode of dealing, than the fact, that 
by the Polish laws they have at all times 
been forbidden to keep wine-shops, to sell 
brandy, or to traffic with the peasantry, lest 
they should not only impoverish, but corrupt 
them. Subsequently they were prohibited 
from dealing in horses. 

The numerical increase of this people has 
long surprised the Poles; the ratio of that 
increase, compared with that of the christians, 
being usually as two, or even three, to one. 
Sigismund Augustus, 1548-1572, was aston- 
ished at the fact; perhaps too, he began to 
be alarmed, lest in time they should out- 
number the christian population. He sub- 
jected them to a capitation-tax, from which, 
at a florin per head, he calculated on receiv- 
ing about 200,000 florins. His surprise, 
and that of his Court, was extreme, on 


rigour under Sigismund; they were accused | finding that the roll did not contain 
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17,000 names, though both sexes, old and 
young, were included. Of course, not one- 
tenth ef their actual number had been given 
in by the Israelites, who have always enter- 
tained a particular aversion to such a census. 
Sigismund complained of this to his intimate 
friend, thé Bishop of Cracow, a prelate fa- 
mous for a tolerant spirit, and, in that age a 
more remarkable proof of understanding, for 
an utter disbelief in magic. “ Bishop,” said 
the King, “ you who do not believe that the 
devil has anything to do with human affairs, 
and who have no faith in witchcraft, tell me, 
I beseech you, how the Jews, who yesterday 
were 200,000, have been able to conceal them- 
selves underground, so as to reckon scarcely 
17,000 to-day, when the capitation-tax is 
wanted.” “ Your Majesty must be aware,” 
replied the prelate, “ that the Jews do not 
want the devil’s help to become wizards.” 

Under Sigisrcund IIT, [1586—1632], this 
people had increased so much in number 
and riches, that they instituted a little state 
in the country. They printed works, in 
which they had the boldness to ridicule some 
ceremonies of the church, and to propose 
that the whole nation should follow the 
Mosaic law : they promised to make Poland a 
second Idumea, if the proposal were accepted. 
‘A decree by the Diet that whoever spoke 
with disrespect of the Christian rites should 
be banished, silenced them for this time. 
Ere long, however, they engaged in a contro- 
versial war with the other party, and pub- 
lished an ineredible number of pamphlets in 
support of their civil and religious rights; 
nor did the contest end until both parties 
were tired of conducting it. 

Under Uladislas V. and John Casimir, the 
rapacious tyranny of the Jewish agents over 
the Cossacks of the Ukraine, had caused 
Bogdan’s rebellion, yet they appear to have 
been too formidable for punishment, at least 
by the state ; but the Cossack chief massacred 
thera wherever he found them. They were 
generally attached to the government which 
left them unmolested to the acquisition of 
wealth; but their feeling, when persecuted, 
was vindictive enough. 

Under Michael [1668—1673] they entered 
into a treasonable correspondence with their 
old friends the Turks : under Sobieski [1676 


1696] they were remarkable for loyalty. | 


They were, indeed, special fayourites of the 


latter prince, whose elevation to the throne | 


they are said to have predicted (they might 
have done so without much knowledge of 
the oecult sciences). In 1682 the senate re- 
mionstrated with him for his indulgence to- 
wards them. Their condition under the 
thteo succeeding sovereigns was not niate- 
riajly altered. 

The Polish Jews bave sometimes had to 
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contend with greater enemies than the Chris 
tians—with one another. Messiahs have not 
been wanting to sow division among them., 
One of these, Sabatayzavi, drew after him 
nine-tenths of his nation, and at one time 
seemed disposed to dispute the possession 
of the country with the Poles themselves. 
An armed force, however, at length expelled 
him from the republic; and obliged him to 
seek refuge among the Turks, by whom, for 
reasons not explained, he was arrested. But, 
even in his disgrace, he wag not without con- 
sideration ; for thousands of the sons of Israel 
resorted to Constantinople to honour him. 
To expose his impositions, a Polish Jew, of 
great learning and courage, undertook the 
same journey: whether, as he purposed, he 
convinced the Divan that the fellow wag 
more of a knave than of an enthusiast, doas 
not appear. l 

In 1750, one Frank, a neophyte of Wal- 
lachia, formed a new sect. He maintained 
the essentials of the Jewish doctrines, but 
preserved the Roman ritual. Arriving in 
Poland, his preaching soon brought him ip 
contact with’ the tribunals of the country, 
and consigned him to a fortress. Being rẹ- 
leased by the Muscovite troops, he went to 
Vienna, and from thence into Moravia, ac- 
tively disscminating his new opinions as he 
passed along. Joseph II. expelled him from 
Austria. He then proceeded to Offenbaeh, 
where he soon collected a considerable num: 
ber of followers. He at length encountered 
a rival in a Jewish rabbi, Israel Hirgciwiez, 
who founded a new sect after the doctrines 
of Maimonides. To secure his influence, he 
now formed his disciples into a sort of poli- 
tical association, of which he constituted him- 
self the hereditary chief. When this man 
died, he was interred with regal honours, 
His daughter is now the sovereign of the 
faithful. 

Thd chief maxim of this sect is, that a Jew 
must of necessity always be a Jew, and oh- 
serve the law of Moscs; but that he may 
publicly follow the profession of the domi- 
nant religion: he has only to observe the 
Mosaic rites in secret. In the fear that this 
strange tenct should be made known, and 
lead, as it inevitably must have done, to the 
destruction of thosc convicted of entertain- 
ing it, all marriages with orthodox Jews a 
well as with Gentiles are prohibited. T 
members of this sect are helieved to bẹ oK- 
eeedingly numerous, and to fili important 
posts jn the administration of the countries 
they inhabit. Their chief place is Appen- 
heim; but they assume so much mystery, 
that they have hitherto eluded the investiga- 
tions of the police. 

Since the o¢cypation of Poland by the three 
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powers, the Jews have been placed on 
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same footing of equality as the Christian in- 
habitants. They do not trouble themselves 
with the tribunals of the country, so long as 
disputes happen among themselves; their 
elders are their judges. Bat between Jews 
and Christians law-sutts are comnon enonzh : 
out of every ten cases brought before the 
courts, a Jew is said to be concerned in 
nine. Ia mwy cases, however, they are 
merely the agents of others. At this day, as 
in the seventeenth century, they are the 
stewards, or managers, or agents of the great 
landed proprietors, to whom they have made 
themselves indispensable. Almost all the coin’ 
of the kingdom is in their hands; and they 
are ever ready to advance it to spendthrifts— 
and such are most of the Polish nooles—who 
have anything in the shape of security to 
offer. 

There is no trade too vile. or even too 
dangerous, for a Polish Jew, if he can profit 
by it. In 1806 and 1812, they were the 
hired spies of the French and Polish armies ; 
but they are charged, probably on good 
grounds, with betraying their employers 
whenever they found it their interest to do 
so. They are said on these occasions to have 
rendered far more signal services to the Rus- 
sians, whom they were hired to wateh, than 
to either French or Poles; and their perversity 
in this respect is viewed as having caused no 
light disasters in the last fearful expedition. 
They are now, however, much: less attached 
to Russia, since Nicholas, by a ukase of 
April, 1827, has rendered them liable to the 
military conseription. Those who live 
under his yoke now curse both him and his 
cause, and heartily wish success to the Poles. 
In 1830 two regiments of Jews swelled the 
forees of the brave republic. To their con- 
duct on that occasion, as in 1794, when they 
raised and supported a regiment of their own 
nation, it is impossible for their worst ene- 
mies to deny the meed of praise. On both 
oecasions they exhibited as much bravery as 
the most patriotic of the Polish chivalry. 
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| The amazing fecundity of the Jews has 
| been charged to their early marriages : most 
of them are parents at a very early ate, and 
grandfathers before many English gentlemen 
even think of marrying. It may, however, 
be reasonably doubted, whether such mar- 
viages are favourable to population. But one 
thing is certain, that the proportion they 
bear to the Christians is extraordinary. “ As 
they are not producers, but live on the pro- 
duce raised by others, their existence in no 
state—at least in any considerable numbers 
—can be other than a national injury.” * 
That they have been a curse to Poland, is 
londly proclaimed by all the native writers. 
Besides their usurious dealings and general 
unfairness, they are reproached with always 
contriving to fail when their children are full 
grown, and of previously consigning their 
property to them, to the prejudice of their 
creditors. 

The Polish Jews acknowledge one universal 
head, whom they call the Prince of Bondage, 
and who coustantly leade a wandering life in 
Western Asia. He is evidently waiting the 
redemption of his people. ` 

It appears from Dr. Rodecki’s statistical 
tables published in Warsaw in 1830, that 
there are Jews in almost every town of the 
kingdom of Poland ; that in fourteen of these, 
their number is equal to that of the Christ- 
ians, while in 114 it is greater. In three, the 
inhabitants are either all Jews, or almost 
entirely so. In Warsaw alone they muster 
30,000. Tbeir number is fast increasing. 
They monopolise almost all trade, to the ex- 
clusion of the Christian population. The 
government has endeavoured to check this 
evil, but with little success; and with this 
view Professor Chiarini has been employed 
in translating the Thalmud, and in laying 
down a plan of reform for that singular 
people. 


* Dr. Lardner. How nften men asserta doctrine, 


| as applied to a strange country, the truth of which 


| they wouid deny if applied to their own ! 


HOW ENGLISH “HEROES” TREAT A CONQUERED ENEMY. 


A mone revolting statement than that given 
by Maxwell, Beatson, and Price, of the in- 
dignities to which the gallant Tippoo Saib, 
Sultaun of Mysore, was subjected, when his 
capital, Seringapatan, in the East Indies, 
was taken by the English, has seldom dis- 
graced the annals of civilised victory. After 
a bloody and memorable siege the breach was 
declared practicable, and the immense storm- 
ing party of the English advanced. Tippoo 
had constantly superintended the defence in 


person, and was always foremost in the thickest 
danger. He scarcely ever left the shatterod 
rampayts—and it was ou a sultry afternoon 
that the tidings were brought him that the 
storming parties were advancing, and his best 
friend and bravest officer had fallen defend- 
ing the breach, “Rising from table,’’ says 
Colonel Beaton, in his narrative, “ where 
dinner had been laid under a thatched shed 
on the northern face of the work, he per- 
formed his ablutions coolly, and called for 
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his horse and arms. At that moment the 
death of his best officer, Meer Ghaffor was an- 
nounced. The sultaun paid a tribute to the 
bravery of his favourite, named his successor, 
aud rode forth, never to return. Having 
reached the inner wall, Tippoo gave his horse 
to an attendant, and monntiny the ramparts, 
placed himself behind a traverse that com- 
inanded the approaches from the breach. 
His servants were provided with carbines, 
which they occasionally handed to their mas- 
ter, who fired repeatedly at the assailants, 
and, as it was asserted afterwards, with fatal 
effect. But the storming party, having car- 
ried part of the ramparts, were actually cn- 
tering the body of the place, and the sultaun 
was obliged to retire hastily; accompanicd by 
his personal attendants, 

“Patigned, suffering from intens: heat, 
and pained by an old wound, Tippoo mounted 
his horsc, and retreated slowly along the 
northern rampart. The British were mo- 
mentarily gaining ground, the garrison in 
every direction flying, while a spattering 
fusilade, and oecasionally a wild huzza told 
that the victors were everywhere advancing. 
Instead of quitting the city, as he might 
have done, the sultaun crossed the bridge 
over the inner ditch, and entered the town. 
The covered gateway was now crowded with 
fugitives, vainly endeavouring to escape from 
the bayonets of their conqnerors, who were 
heard approaching at cither side. Arandom 
shot struck the sultaun: he pressed his horse 
forward, but his passage was impeded bya 
mob of rnnaways, who litcrally choked the 
gloomy arch. Presently a cross fire opened, 
and filled the passage with the dead and 
wounded. Tippoo’s horse was killed, but his 
followers m:naged to disengage him, dragged 
him exhansted from beneath the fallen steed, 
and placed him in his palanquin. But escape 
was impossible; the British were already in 
the gateway ; the bayonet was unsparingly at 
work, for quarter at this moment was neither 
given nor expected. Dazzled by the glitter- 
ing of his jewelled turban, a soldier dashed 
forward and caught the sultaun’s sword-belt. 
With tailing strength Tippoo cut boldly at 
his assailant, and inflicted a trifling wound. 
The soldier, irritated by the pain, drew back, 
laid his mnsket to his shoulder, and shot 
the sultaun dead. His companions, perceiving 
the struggle, rushed up—the palanquin was 
overturned, the bearers cut down, the body 
of the departed tyrant thrown upon a heap 
of dead and dying, and the corpse, despoiled 
of everything valuable, left among the fallen 
munssnimans, naked, unknown, and unre- 
garded. 

“The sultaun’s fate was for a time un- 
known—the Zenana was searched in vain,— 
and a report reached General Baird, which 


led him to conclude that the faithless mussul- 
man had perished in the northern gateway of 
the fortress. 

“ On arriving at the place, the entrance was 
found choked with the dead aud dying; and 
from the number of corpses heaped irregularly 
around, it was necessary te remove numbers 
of the slain mussulmans, a disgusting and 
tedious operation. ‘The light had faded—the 
archway was low and gloomy,—and torches 
were obtained. Presently the sultaun’s horse 
was recognised by the Killedar, his palanquin 
was afterwards discovered; a further search 
proved successful, and the body itself was 
found. ‘The heat had not yet left the corpse, 
and though despoiled of sword and belt, the 
well-known talisman that encircled his right 
arm, was casily recognised by the Killedar. 
The amulet, formed of some metallic sub- 
stance of silvery hue, was surronnded by 
magic scrolls in Arabic and Persian characters, 
and sewed carefully in several pieces of richly 
flowered silk. The eyes were unclosed ; the 
countenance wearing that appearance of stern 
composure that induced the looker-on for a 
time to fancy that the prond spirit of the 
haughty sultaun was still lingering in its 
tenement of clay. The pulse was examined, 
—its throbs were ended, and life was totally 
extinct. 

“Colonel Wellesley, who accompanicd 
General Baird to the gateway of the fort, 
could not be persuaded, after the body was 
identified, that the sultaun was not still alive, 
so remarkably placid was the expression of 
his features, and so life-like the appearance 
of his eyes ; and until the colonel had pressed 
the heart and pulse with his fingers, he 
donbted that the tiger-spirit had escaped. 

“When the corpse was removed to the 
palace, what would the haughty spirit, which 
the day before had tenanted the cold clay, 
have felt, had the possibility of what occurred 
been obscurely hinted at? Listen to the de- 
scription of an eye-witness :— 

“< In one of the common short doolies in- 
tended for women, with the knees bent up- 
ward, nearly double, | beheld the lifeless re- 
mains of the late dreaded sultaun. He had 
been shot a little above the right ear, by a 
musket ball, which lodged in his left cheek, 
near the mouth; and there were also three 
bayonet wounds in his side. While looking 
on, an officer carelessly asked me if I wonld 
lend him my penknife, which I accordingly 
did; and before I could recollect myself, he 
had cut off one of the sultaun’s moustachios.’ 

“ Never did the death couch of a monster 
receive or merit greater indignities than that 
of the Snltaun of Mysore.” 

This account is given as something highly 
creditable to all the British concerned— 
while the courage and patriotism of th2 Indian 
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prince are designated as evidences of a “ tiger- | called a “iyrant,” because he did not choose 
spirit’ —a “monster” —and denounced as | to be a slave, 

“meriting indignities ;” and the victim is 


FACTS IN SCIENCE. 
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“Brave alchemy, the baffled hope of old, 
Concretes the diamond, and compounds the gold.” 
The New World.* 


Tux anticipations in ‘‘ The New World” are, times, and always with the same results. He 
all founded on analogies; and, indeed, I do not| was fully convinced that, at no distant period, 
believe that any of the dreams of mediæval or every kind of minerals would be formed by 
classical science, disturbed as they may be by | the ingenuity of man. By a variation of his 
superstition and folly, and far-fetched as they | experiments he had obtained grey and blue 
may secm, will ultimately remain unrealized. | carbonate of copper, phosphate of soda, and 


Witness the gradual verification of that) 


quoted above :— 

‘¢ Sir Humphry Davy, by a strong and long 
continued eurrent of voltaic fluid, succeeded 
in producing a substance from a point of carbon 
much resembling the diamond. The following 
is an extract from a report of the proceedings 
of a meeting at Bristol of the ‘British Asso- 
ciation, held some few years since: ‘ Mr. Cross 
stated that he had devoted much of his time 
to electricity, and he had latterly been occu- 
pied by improvements in the voltaic power, 
by which he had succeeded in keeping it in 
full_foree for twelve months, by water only, 
rejecting acids entirely. Mr. C. stated that 
he had obtained water from a crystalised cave 
at Holway, and, by the action of the voltaic 
battery, had succeeded in producing from the 
water, in the: course of ten days, numerous 
rhomboidal crystals, resembling those of the 
eave. In order to ascertain if light had any 
influence in the process, he hid it again in a 
dark cellar, and produced similar crystals in 


six days, with one-fourth of the voltaic power. | 


He had repeated the experiment a hundred 


twenty or thirty other specimens.’ ” 

Since then a black diamond has been pro- 
duced from a point of carbon, equal to a stone 
of the finest water, through means of a long 
continued electric current; and the recent 
papers tell us of the successful attempt for the 
formation of artificial rubies: “ M. Ebelmen, 
director of the manufactory of Sevres, has 
succeeded in producing crystalized minerals 
resembling those produced by riature, being for 
the most part of that species of precious and 
rare stones employed by jewellers. To obtain 
this result he has dissolved in boric acid, alum, 
zine, magnesia, oxides of iron and clirome, 
and afterwards submitting the solution to an 
evaporation for the space of three days, he 
has obtained crystals of a mineral substance, 
equal to those in nature for hardness and 
clearness of colour. With chrome, M. E. has 
prodneed rubies of a beautiful colour, measur- 
ing from two to thrce millimetres in length, 
and being as thick as a grain of corn.”—La, 
Patrie, 


* Vide ‘* Notes to the People,” No. 1. 


THOUGHT AND Lancuacge.—A cunning mys- 
tery, by which the great desert of thoughts 
and planets takes this engaging form, to 
bring, as it would seem, its meanings nearer 
to themind. Thoughts walk and speak, and 
look with eyes at me, and transport me into 
new and magnificent scenes. These are the 
pungent instructors who thrill the heart of 
each of us, and make all other teaching for- 
mal and cold. How I follow them with 
aching heart, with pining desire! I count 
myself nothing before them. I would die 
for them with joy. They can do what they 
will with me. How they lash us with those 
tongues ! 


How they make the tears start, | 


make us blush and turn pale, and lap us in 
elysium to soothing dreams, and castles in 


the air! By tones of triumph; of dear leve, 


by threats; by pride that fro . n these have 
the skill to make the worl. „uk bleak and 
inhospitable, or seem the nest of tenderness 
and joy. I do not wonder at the miracles 
which poetry attributes to the music ef or- 
pheus, when I remember what I have experi- 


enced from the varied notes of the human 


voice. They are an incalculable energy, 
which countervails all other forces in nature, 
because they are the channel of supernatural 


| powers.— Lmerson's Lectures, 
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DE BRASSIER, A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE, 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


(Continued from page 163 of No. X.) 
CHAPTER 14.—( Concluded. ) 


THE valet and the poacher had along colloquy, 
in which disagreement arose, and words ran 
high. 

**Don’t suppose you can deceive me,” said 
the indomitable Cambric, over whom the 
stalwart form of the poacher hung like an 
avalanche, ready to crush him; ‘ you ought 
by this time to have been at the otlier side of 
the earth, working in a chain-gang.” 

“ How do you know that ?” said the poacher, 
thrown off his guard. 

“No matter; you area convict, sentenced 
to transportation.”’ 

“Or a dead man, who should be buried,” 
rejoined the poacher. ‘‘ Good ! you know me. 
Now, what do you want of me ?” 

‘Want? what should I want of one like 
you 2” 

‘ You would not seek me if you did not 
want me. Name your price for secrecy.” 

“ Price! why, your life is in my power—it 
is the price of your life,” 

‘No! say you so;—then your life ransoms 
if said the poacher, as his voice rose into 
thunder; but Maline, seeing real anger in his 
face, motioned him to calmness with a warning 
gesture. 

“ Not so!” replied Cambric, as calm and 
unshrinking as if sorting his master’s toilet ; 
you'd go to the gallows quicker that way. I 
did not come here to-night without telling two 
friends where I was going, and that I was 
going nowhere else, and that I went to you on 
no friendly missiou—one of investigating into 
your identity with a suspected individual. 
Thus, you see, even lengthened absence on my 
part might bring the police about your ears,” 

* Well done !” exclaimed Maline ; ‘‘ you are 
a villain that deserves encouragement. Here, 
take my hand! I like you.” — 

The poacher stood in moody silence. ‘ Well,” 
he resumed, ‘‘ the price !” 

“I want a hundred ponnds, and you must 
give it me.” 

«Ha! ha! I should find it difficult to get, 
unless I robbed your master’s chest at Stanville 
Hall~-and I am no robber !” 

“Conscientious, too! Well, every man to 


his fancy. But you must get me the money 
nevertheless—and you can.” 

“ How ?” 

‘*You kuow £100 reward is offered to the 
discoverer of an incendiary. You find the 
man, and I’ll discover him.” 

“ And why not find the man yourself?” 

“ Because I need an accomplice. How could 
I urge a man to fire a rick, without raising his 
distrust. You bring the man to the spot—you 
induce him to commit the act—I know you are 
friendly with many of that sort—I will have 
the police ready, he shall be seized, and you, 
of course, eseape without suspicion.” 

The poacher refused—there was something 
honest in his nature, that revolted at the 
treachery—but Maline whispered in his ear: 
‘Oh, yes! if turned to that,” he replied—and 
the compact was ratified with the valet. 

‘*There’s a man who is too conscientious to 
rob, but has no objection to murder,” sneered 
the latter. 

“ When shall it be done ?”’ 

“ There is to be a party at the Hall soon, is 
there not?’’ said Maline. 

‘Yes; and a fancy fair.” 

“That shall be the time, then. ‘lowards 
morning, when, exhausted with pleasure, they 
are all in their first sleep, then let a stack be 
fired on one of the Stanville farms, but as far 
as can be from the Hall—I will tell you ;—you 
know Helson’s Hole ?” 

Go Gs,” 

«Well, that lies in a deep hollow—the very 
hills around the Hall cannot be seen from there, 
so that the stack may burn long before help 
comes from that quarter, and we shall have all 
the greater merit in the discovery, and no one 
is likely to forestall you.” 

“Oh! but I shall be ready waiting, Jong 
before,” rejoined Cambric. 

“« You will, will you ?” observed the poacher, 
with a significant glance at Maline. 

c No matter ; the more seerctly these things 
are done, the better,” said the latter ; and the 
remaining details were soon satisfactorily 
completed. 
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The poacher passed into the cottage, Cambrie 
was mounting up to the heath, 

“Frederic!” said Maline., He returned. 
Affeetion seemed to beam in her eyes, and a 
fond smile to play around her mouth. “ That 
night I am to see you !” 

“' Dearest !—but—that night—low is it pos- 
sible? J must be at the farm—!”’ 

“Then you don’t eare for me—go !” 

“But—” 

“Hush! Wet me eome to the Hall, while 
the revelry is going on—yon ean still go to the 
farm—leave me when all is still—the house 
will be hushed by midnight— eountry hours 
are early—your master is an invalid, a poor, 
miserable eripple, body, mind, and soul,” and 
a triumphant seorn lingered in her tone as she 
spake these words from pale and compressed 
lips; “his gnests know it—they never stop 
late, they used not of old—”’ 

“Of old? what know you of that ?” 

“You told me so,” boldly rejoined the syren, 
“and yon ean be back by two.” 

ler beauty was irresistible, whenever she 
threw tle lusetousness of love into her glance, 
and Cambrie acceded to her every wish. In 
the delirium of his joy he grew too familiar ; 
but with inimitable tact, neither showing 
coldness nor affecting modesty,: Maline dis- 
taneed her admirer, and he left. 

“It is done!” eried the enchantress‘to the 
poacher; “ the hour of retribution has arrived 
--the keepers and yeomen will be called off to 
the distant fire—the engines will be all 
attracted to that spot—it lies in such a hollow 
ihey cannot see the Hall—they will not be able 
to hear what is going on at the latter, even 
snould they sound the bell—we shall lave it 
all to ourselyes—and Cambrie op 

“Ha! ha!” and the porcher sung the wild 
shibboleth of his ereed : 

“ Beauty lnres 
Fraud secures, 
And Force shall keep them low! 
These shall be, 
Gods for me! 
Ho! Heigho! Hallo! Hot” 


CHAPTER 15. 
THE POSTERN, 


Tug guests had all departed for Stanville 
Hall, on the night of the festival already re- 
eorded. ‘The siekly master of the stately man- 
sion had been helped into his luxurions coueh, 
but stretehed his aching and nalf paralytie 
limbs in the vain hope of sinmber, Recently 
extinguished chandeliers had left their waxy 
seent among the faint perfume of the faded 


flowers—disorder and disarray were apparent | 
on every side—and the prodigal waste, the | 


hoarded peeulation, which the helplessness 
of a rich master could not preventin an un- 
housewived house, 


Lazy laequies had thrown themselves ex- 
hausted on their beds, bunt half undressed, or 
sunk in the maudlin lethargy of intoxication, 
All was still as death, where there had been 
lond revelry so recently. The eloek had struck 
midnight for some time, when from a postern, 
the valet was seen issuing forth on his trea- 
eherous mission. As he opened the door, a 
flash of lightning glimmered against some 
black elouds that lay piled on the horizon. 

“ There will be astorm !’’ he said—“ that’s 


unlueky.” 
“ It's only summer lightning,” rejoined 
Maline, who stood on the threshold behind 


him. <‘*Go on! he who deals in fires need 
surely not be afraid of his own element !’’— 
There was something of triumpliant malice in 
her conntenanee. 

“You have  eheated me to-night Maline! 
I thought you were going to erown my happi- 
ness,” 

“When the Knight returns victorious, he 
may elaim the rewards of love'—Go on your 
expedition, and when you eome baek unseathed 
will grant you all you ask.” 

Cambrie felt his heart fail—he did not like 
her manner. 

‘Should there be treachery,” he thought, 
“What ean you fear—have you not got twenty 
stout yeomen, keepers, and police to back you? 
You do not go even a hundred yards from the 
hall alone, Have you not got your escort 
waiting ?” 

“ Ten stout fellows, armed to the teeth”— 
Cambrie said to himself ‘Yes! all’s safe enough,” 
and once more he turned to go, but again he 
pansed : ‘‘Maline !” lesaid—‘* Mind you don’t 
leave my room for one moment, till I return. 
If you should be found, from any idle euriosity 
roaming abont the house it would lose me my 
situation, and placed as I am at present, I 
should be ruined for ever !"’ 

= So you will be, if persons tell truth,” sho 
mnttered to herself,—and then said aloud— 
‘«no fear! I shall count the moments, till you 
return—for they will be preeious 1? theu added 
in the former tone ‘“ l shall have to eount 
long, though !” 

‘The valet bade her farewell, and as he moved 
away, onee more a lurid streak of lightning 
flickered across his pathway, and a low, dee 
rumbling over the hills, amid whieh the farm 
lay, boomed ominously on his ear, 

Maline stood watehing him for awhile, hold- 
ing the door open—the fresh wind of the rising 
storm blew baek her white drapery—the figure 
of the valet disappeared — and the postern 

| elosed. 


CHAPTER 16. 
TNE BEDCMAMBER. 


Walter de Brassier lay restlessly beneath the 
silken eanopy of his luxurious, but to him 
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uneasy, couch. The silvery light of an alabaster 
lamp mantled around the walls, like the first 
grey dawn of a soft sunrise, but his languid 
eye roved uneasily over tle magnificent appli- 
ances of his bed-chamber. He could not sleep 
—and feverish fancies kept besetting him— 
whether it was that the late hours and unusual 
indulgences of the evening had heated his blood 
and beset his brain, or that there are forebo- 
dings in nature, warning the guilty of proxi- 
mate calamity. The scenes of his past life 
haunted him—and they were no enviable mid- 
night companions for his conscience—but, above 
all, he could notbanish onc hour from his memory 
—the hour of his last parting with a poor girl 
whom he had seduced, and left in her shame 
and ruin, 

The feverish time passed heavily—when he 
thought he perceived a smell of fire in the 
house. His valet always slentin a neighbouring 
apartment separated from his bed-ehamber by an 
intervening dressing-rooin. The invalid raised his 
voice—there came no answer—le called louder 
—no answer still! By his bedside, and within 
reach of his hand was a bell-pull, communica- 
ting with a bell that hung in the central aud 
main passage of the house, This passage 
abutted at the door of the valet’s room—so 
that, when rung, it ronsed not? only the 
latter, but the entire houschold. But in vain 
De Brassier pulled it—it gave no sound. He 
raised himseif on his elbow, and tore it with 
eager violence !—but he heard only the jarring 
of the wire—it was evident that the communi- 
cation was broken ! 

The sick man lay down again, helplessly, and 
consoled himself with the thougbt that he had 
been mistaken in his alarm of fire. But there 
could be no doubt! the smell grew stronger— 
and presently—he could not be in error—the 
steady crackling of approaching flames were 
heard across the panelling. Again he calle: 
for his valet—he shrieked his name convulsively 
—but again dead silence, save the muffled roar 
of the approaching conflagration ! Mechanically 
and vainly he clung once more to the bell-rope, 
but tbe only herald of safety had been inter- 
cepted. 

“Curse the unlucky accident! Cambric! 
Cambric! Curse the fellow—dead drank with 
to-night’s debauch. Curse the party—that was 
my sister's tomfoolery! Help! Help! Fire! 
Help !” 

The dreadful element alone responded. The 
sick man had dragged his paralysed limbs to 
the edge of the bed—fear stimulatcd his nerves, 
and with its electric power restored to him the 
momentary usc of his strength. 

He rolled himself on to the ground—and half 
crawling, half staggering, dragged himself to- 
wards the valets room. Je cast his frenzied 
glance towards tbe bed—and there, in virgin 
white, partly shrouded by the dark red dra- 
peries, sat a female figure— 
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Walter de Brassier staggered as if stricken by 
a sudden blow. 

“ Lucy!” but the word died on his tongue. 
“Yes! Lucy!” cried Maline, without 
moving from the spot, and casting the glance of 
her scorn and hatred on the abject wretch that 
crawled on the gronnd before her feet. The 
paralysis of disease had been superseded by the 
paralysis of fear! ‘Yes! Lucy! the girl you 
seduced from happiness—you lured to crime— 
you left to destitution—and you condemned to 
vice! Do you remember me !”’ 

The culprit articulated no answer. 

“ There !’’ she said, starting up, and tower- 
ing over him in a burst of savage triumph, 
‘“‘ there is a form to win the smiles of beauty ! 
there is a heart to challenge love! there is a 
soul to deserve truth! Saerifieed for the pass- 
ing caprice of a thing like that! the passing 
toy of a moment—you bad that moment’s gra- 
tification, but listen to what it cost me: my 
father’s grey hairs were brought to the grave 
with shame, and he cursed me, dying. That 
was your work ! My mother was left destitute, 
and perished in the workhouse; for she would 
never receive the crumbs of charity from her 
parricide child. On my knees I have begged 
her, while the hot tears ran down before me on 
the ground, to accept of aid—aid bought with 
agony and shame—from me, but while sbe 
begged from the stranger in the street, she 
spurned the gift of ler own dishenoured child; 
and so she, too, died! That was your work. 
Then I went through the long career of want, 
and shame, and sin, and deep humiliation. I 
saw others’ happy wives, with|smiling children— 
honoured, respected, blessed, and blessing—I 
might have been as they. I was not—and that 
was your work! One moment’s mean enjoy- 
ment to that sickly crazy frame, now crawling 
at my feet—cost all, all this! And do you re- 
member, when you spurned me from you, wher 
your whim was sated—how, two days after, I 
met you in the street? I had not dared go 
home—I had lingered around yonr house faint, 
destitute, destroyed—I had lingered, coward as 
I was, trembling beforo my coming, my 
inevitable, future sin—to make one last appeal 
to you for mercy., I feared shame, hunger, 
want—lI have blest them sinee, for they have 
added to the weight of retribution against you! 
At last I saw you—-you were alone—lI ap- 
proached you—a friend joined yon on your 
door step! *‘ Woman! I know you not!” you 
eried—and your eye rested on mine then, as 
mine docs on your's now—I know not what I 
answered—I may have spoken wildly—the 
police removed me—when I recovered conscious- 
ness, I found myself in a hospital. I had been 
in a gaol, but had been removed with a brain 
fever, Eight weeks had clapsed—when I went 
forth again, the ‘‘season’’ was over—you had 
left the country for Pavis—Florenee—Milan 
and I was lost! ‘‘ Woman, I know you not !”’ 
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These words have rung in my ears ever since— 
you did not know me then—but do you know 
me now?” 

The culprit’s attention had been riveted with 
a fearful fascination on the speaker—but, when 
she ceased, the charm was broken. 

“« Mercy !” he shrieked—‘‘help! help!” but 
the dull roaring of the flames answered him 
alone. 

‘ Here is a nuptial couch”—resumed his 
yvictim,—‘‘ and hark! there is a grand music, 
a thousand fiery harpers playing on the stony 
turrets of your hall! Will you come, love, to our 
bridal night ?” 

“ Fiend !”—and the wretched criminal strug- 
gled towards the passage door for escape. 

“Twill help you!” cried Maline—and she 
threw the ponderous door wide open—it re- 
vealed a terrible sight—the stately gallery was 
one mass of flame from ceiling to floor, the 
crackling rafters were nodding to their fall— 
the sculptured busts were tottering from their 
calcined pedestals, a earpet of red coal was 
spread between an arras of fire. 

‘Do you like the path ? The way is open!’ 
cried Maline, as she pointed down the imprac- 
bicable gallery—and the flames came rushing 
through the open door, drawn by the new cur- 
rent of air, and caught the fluttering hangings 
of the bed. 

“Close the door! close the door !” shrieked 
De Brassier, and staggered back from the 
destroying heat. One chance of escape was 
left—the only other egress from his bed-chamber 
opened on a small lobby, whence a stair-case 
descended to the basement floor. With intense 
exertion he contrived to reach it, Maline fol- 
lowing him with a smile of quiet scorn—but 
De Brassier’s eyes gleamed with a wild hope. 
His grasp was on the silver handle; it glowed 
beneath his touch; he turned pale with appre- 
hension; he opened it, but the hot whirl of 
flame poured in upon him from below, and asit 
lulled for a moment he looked down upon a gulf 
of fire; the oaken stair was burning from the 
bottom to the top. 

It was evident the incendiary had had access 
to every part of the house; and, with a rare 
skill had piled a fiery barricade around that fatal 
chamber, 

The sick man glanced at the window,—it 
was too high for escape, yet he struggled toward 
it, and leaning helplessly across the cill, 
shrieked for deliverance. 

By this time the household had been aroused, 
and had hurried to the 
unfortunately, those who could best have ren- 
dered help had been called off to the distant fire 
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at the farm. There the engines had been sum- 
moned also, and no ladders, or means of escape 
were found accessible—the key of the offices 
having been mislaid in the confusion, or de- 
signedly abstracted. In the yard below, men 
and women were congregated in a helpless 
crowd, They conld see and hear their master, 
but, they could not help him—his piteous 
appeals were uttered in vain. At last bedding 
was procured,. blankets were stretched, and the 
imperilled lord of that burning mansion was 1n- 
vited to cast himself down. It was the only 
chance remaining of escape—he was apparantly 
struggling up the high gothic window—he had 
nearly succeeded in lifting himself on to the cill, 
when suddenly he fell backward, and disap- 
peared. A breathless pause ensued ; presently a 
wild glare filled the apartment, and proved 
that the fire had, at last, seized the hed-room 
itself, Every voice was calling “Walter De 
Brassier!’? and encouraging him to another 
effort; but instead of him a female figure re~- 
sponded to the call, and Maline leaped unhurt 
upon the bedding below. 

« Where is De Brassier!’’—-shouted a dozen 
voices. 

“ Burning in his lair!” shrieked the woman, 
with a ghastly laugh. 

‘* Can he still he saved!” cried a young man, 
rushing from the crowd. It was the same 
whom we noticed on a sopha in the ball-room, 
in gentle converse with a fair companion. 

‘Tf any one had wings to enter and bear him 
out !’’—cried Maline, mockingly. 

“Then God help us P?’ cried the young man, 
and with astonishing agility climbed up the 
buttresses, from projection to projection, until 
he reached the window. A thrilling cheer 
‘burst from the-spectators. He disappeared in 
the fiery gulf—there was a breathless pause—a 
fearful crash was heard within, as the roof gave 
way and fell inward. 

“ He’s lost!’’ they cried below—and the fresh 
roaring of the flames suppressed for a moment 
by the fallen mass, seemed to ratify the words. 

At this moment a heavy rumbling up the 
paved gateway of the park,and the cries of many 
men announced the arrival of the engines. 

“What” cried the new comers, ‘the fire is 
here !—It was a false alarm about the farm !” 

A fatal one they might have added, for 
they had arrived too late—the flames had 
taken teo inveterate a hold of” Stanville 
| Hall. Nevertheless, the engines were rolled 
alongside the burning mass; and the crowd 


yard below; hut! shuddered as they heheld taken from off one of 


them, the mangled form of ttié valet; to all ap- 
pearance dead. 


A TARGET TO SHOOT AT, AND 
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WHIG SHOT TO HIT IT WITH. 


BEING A LETTER TO THE FINANCIALS. 


‘l'un “ fiuancials’’ have set up a very pretty 

target for Chartist practice, the Whigs have 

cast the bullets ready for the Chartist marks- 
man. 

In a previous number *, I endeavoured to 
show the fallacious reasoning of the “ Finan- 
cials,” a3 founded on the census returns and 
the number of houses, and analysed the baseless 
statement that their measure would enfranchise 
all but a million of the male adults—whereas, 
it would leave four millions unenfranchised. 

I have all along asserted that it was a cun- 
ningly contrived scheme to take the people’s 
measure out of the people’s hands,—with a 
constituency so arranged as to keep class- 
interests in the majority-——virtually, leaving 
the system just as it is at present, with this 
difference, merely—that the money-lords would 
gorge still more of the spoils of the land-lords, 
acres, pensions, and office—but not yield one 
iota more of power, peace, or plenty to the 
working and shop-keeping classes. 

So undeniable are these statements, that the 
Financials never venture to meet vur advocates 
on the platform or in discussion; but, working 
blindly, try to seduce the working-classes out 
of the possession of their common sense. 

They have now published a tract, in the 
Potteries, setting forth their programme, and 
rules ; and, for want of arguments, wisely telling 
us “It is imposssible here to dilate on the 
justice and the expediency of our principles.’ 
Nor anywhere else they might have added. 

As they find it “impossible” however, it is 
positively necessary that we should come to 
their rescue. We will therefore first give their 
“ principles,” extracted verbatim from their 
circular. 

“J].—Such an extension of the franchise as 
will confer the right to he registered as au 
elector upon every man of full age, not sub- 
jectito any legal disability, who,for twelve 
months shall have occupied any tenement, or 
portion of a tenement, for which he shall be 
rated, or shall have claimed to be rated, to 
the relief of the poor. | 

2.—The adoption of the system of votiug by 
ballot. 

3.—The limitation of the duration of parlia- 
ment to three years. 

4.—Such a change in the arrangement of the | 
electoral districts as shall produce a more 
equal apportionment of representatives to 
constituents. 

* Vide ‘* Notes to the People,” No. 10, p. 187. 


5.—The abolition of the property qualification 
for members of parliament.” 

I will not be hypercritical, or I should say 
the words ‘not subject to any legal disahility ” 
smack somewhat of the triekery of the Frencli 
Constitution;* but I pass on. Is the rate- 
paying-clause one whit less vile than the £10- 
franchise clause? Why! the rate-paying-clauses 
are one of the greatest of the blemishes to 
the Reform Bill, and this, one of its most 
disabling clauses, they make the basis of their 
Their extension of the franchise, 


measure ! 
based on a rate-payivg qualification, is a 
mere mockery and delusion. We all know 


what the rate-paying restriction amounts to 
now—that half of the ten-poand householders 
are themselves disfranchised hy those very rate- 
paying clauses! No law, no limitation, can be 
more vcxatious—none more open to abuse. 
Will compound rating be allowed? Will the 
tenant whose landlord compounds for the rates 
be allowed to vote? If not, will the landlord 
not disqualify him by comiponndiug, and turning 
the wages-slave adrift, to starve, who refuses 
to let him do so? 

What? gentlemen, have you unmasked your- 
selves at last? do you hand us over from the 
Rental to the Poor-house? To a franchise 
based on pauperism—a franchise by which, 
if there were no paupers, there could be no 
electors! 

Out upon ye? base your franchise upon the 
heart and brain—on the laws of God and the 
rights of man, not upon the parish beadle and 
the work-house overseer! 

So much for your first “ principle.” 

What says the Charter? “ My person is my 
title-decd.” If I have aright to think I havea 
right to express my thoughts—-and the vote ig 
their legitimate expression. Therefore,—uni- 
versal suffrage. 

Now for yeur second “principle,” vote by 
ballot. ‘This is a point of the Charter. With 
the other five points of the Charter it can do no 
harm, and may provea protection. Without 
the other points, it is aninjury to the working- 
man !—and I will show you how :—at present, 
under the system of open voting, the working- 
man has some hold on the middle-class elector, 
hy means of exclusive dealing, etc. Under your 
system, the working-man, not kuowing how 
the shopkeeper had voted, would lose all influ- 
ence. ‘The shopkeeper might say he voted 
white, and, after all, vote black. The non- 

o * Notes to the People,” No. 7, p. 125, 
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elector would be in the dark, and the ballot, 
with a restricted franchise like yours, would be 
a protection to the dishonest elector, aud rob 
the nnenfranchised working-man of the little 
influence he still has over him. 

Your third “principle” is triennial parliaments. 
You can advance no reason why parliaments 
should be triennial instead of annual. Do you 
say—an annual election would cause annual con- 
fusion? Then why have triennial confusion ? 
but the fact is, a great space between elections 
is always more likely to create stormy scenes 
than a short one; for the bottled up intrigues, 
disappointments, and heart-burnings of several 
years, are more dangerous in explosion, than 
the minor quantity engendered in only oue 
year. Besides, if you have a bad servant, one 
session is quite enough to keep him through— 
the sooner you get rid of him, the better. If 
you have a good one, there can be. no harm in 
your testifying your approbation by telling him 
to resume his seat. But, say you, in one yeara 
man could not get into the routine of parlia- 
mentary business. It is not in parliament that 
your representatives ought to go to school— 
they ought to have taken their degrees before 
they go there. A man who has not studied 
political economy and social science before he 
enters the House, had better never cross its 
precincts, 

But there is another reason why members 
should be clected for only one ycar:—where 
parliaments sit long, it is worth the while of 
governments to bribe members, by place, pension, 
title, or money, Three years’ services of a mau 
are worth having to a minister—but, where 
parliaments are annual, where a fresh 700 men 
have to be bribed every year, ministers would 
soon find bribery impossible, for all the treasures 
of Golconda and Potosi would not suffice. 
Therefore Annual Parliaments are necessary as 
the only certain safeguard against bribery and 
corruption. 

I now proceed to your fourth.“ principle,” — 
“a more equal apportionment of representatives 
to constituents.” The Charter beats you there, 


for it says the “ apportionment” shall be quite. 


equal. 

Number 5: “No property qualification;” is 
taken from the Charter, and is the only good 
point you have; but this is a nullity in your 
programme, for you omit the sixth point of the 
Charter, without which the ‘‘no property qua- 
lification °? of your programme resolves itself 
into a farce. That point is,‘ Payment of Mem- 
bers.” 

Lord Jolin Russell cast some bullets for you 
in the house the other night, on this very sub- 
ject. Lord John expressed himselt favourable 
to the abolition of all property qualification 
for members, and why ? Because “he thought 
what did forma real qualification was, that no 
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was not resident in London, was able to main- 
tain a scat in that house, and to go to the ex- 
pense of coming to live in London and leaving 
any business in which le might be engaged. 
Take the vase ef a tradesman in a small town, 
or of a farmer. He had no objection to see a 
tenant farmer in that house, if the freeholders 
and clectors chose to send him there (hear, 
hear); but he certainly should think, for his 
own sake, that very probably his attendance 
in that house at the close of spring and the 
greater part of the summer would be very in- 
jurious to his ploughing, sowing, and gathering 
in. (A laugh.) So, likewise as to a small 
tradesman — his eustom would very much 
suffer, They even saw now there were many 
persons of considerably larger income who 
found themselves, after being some two or 
three years in that house, unable to afford the 
oxpense of being members of that house, and 
neglect the business in which they were en- 
gaged; so that they would have, iu fact, by 
the nature of things, a real qualification, if 
there were no requirement of the kind. If 
they had the People’s Charter and members 
were paid, they would not have that security ; 
but he never meaut to give his vote in favour 
of the payment of members. (Hear, hear.) 
They did much better without it.”—No doubt 
you do! 

There, gentlemen! Take that: it is a whig 
shot—but it has hit you right in the bull's (?) 
eye. 

i Lord John plainly demonstratesthatitis of no 

use to abolish property qualification for members, 
unless you add PAYMENT OF MEMBERS also— 
for, without being paid for it, NONE BUT RICIL 
MEN COULD SIT IN THE noUsE. Now, working 
men and shopkeepers will never be represented, 
unless they have working men and shopkeepers 
to represent them, You well know this, and 
you cleverly stop short of the only clause, that 
could at all injure your class supremacy. No,— 
no ! you great eotton lords, and worsted lords, 
and corn lords, —Cobdens, Brights, and 
Walmsley’s,—we are not to be thus gulled.— 
You do not even grant the vote; but, if you 
did, it is of no use granting the vote to the 
Sparrow, if you allow him to be represented 
only by tho Hawx! 

No! no! we are not to be trapped thus, 
though you qnote the following lines in your 
circulars :— 

“ He who setties Freedom’s principles, 
Writes the death-warrant of all tyranny; 
Who speaks the Truth stabs Falsehood to the 

heart, 
And his mere word makes despots trerable more, 
Than ever Brutus with his dagger could.”’ 


Now, gentlemen ! don’t believe that you 
are “ settling freedom’s principles,” or any 


person, without some considerable means, who | thing like it. You are just leaving the ques- 
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tion unsettled—and, 

the spokesman, 
Truth does stab falseliood to the heart. 

Gentlemen! wishing you plenty of political 


indeyd, however humbl! leisure to reconsider your + principles,”’ 


I remain, 
For the Charter and Social Right, 
ERNEST JONES. 


THE WORKING CLASSES OF GERMANY. 


BY ONE OF 


THIER EXILED LEADERS. 


(Second Article.) 


BeroreE proceeding farther let us reeapitulate 
the elements of which the population then 
consisted; Nopitity and Crerar, living on 
the oppression and plunder of the peasantry ; 
Parrician Booreroisn, and citizens united 
in Guitps or Corrorarions, living on the 
wagces-slavery of the working-man, and of the, 
as yet, not very numerous ‘‘mob.” 

The development of class-distiuetion in Ger- 
many has now been brought down to that 
period in which the circumnayigation of the 
Cape, the discovery of America, and the world- 
wide commeree thus ereated, produced an 
entire revolution, and gave a completely new 
impulse to industry and trade. Before, how- 
ever, we demonstrate the effects of these mighty 
events in Germany—before we devote ourselves 
to the description of an era that proved, how- 
ever brilliant and prosperous it might be for 
other countries, one of the most disgraceful 
and miserable for Germany that history re- 
cords, it becomes our daty to chronicle a rebel- 
lion, glorious beyond all others among the 


; 
| 


stant warfare with the same opponents. ‘The 
peasants, maddened by the pressure of taxation 
and vassalage, naturally enough reekoned on 
this eo-operation—and the storm of rebelliou 
burst on the whole empire. In armed masses 
they rushed on their oppressors—burnt their 
castles, rased their monasteries, and swept 
across the country in all direetions, carrying 
insurrection even across the frontiers into 
Switzerland and Franee., ‘This revolutionary 
enthusiasm alarmed the middle-class in the 
towns—the more so, since the rural agitators 
communicated a similar spirit of discontent 
and excitement to the plebeians and mechanics 
of the municipalities. Meanwhile the fugitive 
nobility had rallied—and, superior in arms 
and diseipline, strengthened by foreigu merce- 
naries, tho power of the empire, the authority 
of the emperor, and the alliance of the chureli, 
advanced to meet their peasant foes—-who 
roamed about in disorganised masses, The 
civic middle-elass now lost no time in last- 
ening tho rnin of the peasantry, through 


insurrections of tlic enslaved elasses in sociepy: j means of treachery, bribery, and infamy of 


it is the insurrection of the German peasantry. 


We have already shown how the magnificence | 


| 


every kind. They ensured the ueutrality of 
the civic proletarians, by means partly of ter- 


of the much-lauded feudal system, the splen- | rorism, partly by purehasing the suppcrt of 


dour of chivalry, the pomp and luxury of tho j the ‘mob; 


d 


and the peasants, thus deprived 


clergy, all alike rested on the continually iu- | of all succour, succumbed in detail. 
creasing tyranny of these elasses, and on their | 


continually increasing robbery of the serfs and 


peasantry. F 
Contemporary with the establishment of 


standing armics, and with the almost contin- 


uous crusades, and Italian, Polish, and Turk- 
ish expeditions ; coeval with the rise of civic 


manufactures, that offered the means of safe | 


asylum, and consequently of emigration from 
rural slavery, to the working-men,—direct and 
positive serfdom had pretty generally ccased 
to exist. 

Every burden, therefore, fell upon the luck- 
less péasantry, wlio were absolutely stripped of 
everything, and actually driven to despair. 

_ If they rose in rebellion, nobles and clergy 
were the first enemies they had to enconnter 
—but they could reasonably calculate ou the 


There are many examples of the oppressed 
elasses, suddenly become vietorions over their 
oppressors, having exercised mercy instead of 
inflicting retribution, But history offers no 
instanco in whieh the ruling classes, having 
for one moment been disturbed in the enjoy- 
ment of their legal robberies, have spared their 
defeated and once more subdued opponents. 
Witness the June insurreetion of 1348! Let 
US Not FORGET THIS FACT. 

The victorious nobles aeted the part of 
bloodthirsty savages; the conquered peasants 
were drowned in blood, and as the massacres 
of Paris were solemnised by a Ze Deum, so 
the clergy of mediaval Germany raised their 
de profundis as the Jast of the rebels were cut 
down before their eyes! 

The result of this struggle consolidated 


co-operation of the towns, that lived in con- | the old class-distinetions—in whieh certain 
* Continued from “f Notes to the People,” No, 11, p. 216. 
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changes, indeed, were continually being 
operated—but these changes were not the 
effect of new rebellions on the part of the 
oppressed ; they were produced partly by the 
conflicts of the governing factions, and by 
their opposite interests, partly, or principally 
by the altered features of German trade and 
industry, both internally and in relation to 
the foreign and vastly-extended markets of 
the world. 

Let us now cast a rapid glance at the rela- 
tive position of the governing classes, and at 
the changes operated by the wars they waged 
against each other. 

An order of sovereign princes had raised 
themselves out of the great nobles of the 
empire, by means of armed centralisation, 
and the plunder of the minor nobility. The 
Emperor, the creature of their election, had 
neither the power nor the will to prevent 
their aggrandisement. The towns, to obtain 
security for their commerce, that suffered 
seriously from the highway robbery of the 
lesser nobility, were compelled through the 
impotence of the emperor, to seek that 
security at the hands of the sovereign princes, 
who conceded their protection in return for 
fixed dues and tolls, and the bestowal of civic 
rights. Thus the independant sovereignty 
of the princes grew every day more clearly 
defined. 

The improvements in the art of war, and 
standing armies, enabled them to overcome 
the resistance of the lesser nobles, and to 
break their sway; and the clergy now formed 
the only class independant of their power. 
But the clergy had made themselves dis- 
liked by all other classes through their 
shamelessness, their ambition, and their love 
of power. The respectable burgesses of the 
towns were scandalised at tie loose lives of 
the bishops and monks, the lesser nobles 
envied their enormous riches, and the princes 
favoured from political motives the ecclesias- 
tical reforms so universally demanded. 

Emanating from the lower clergy, the 
plebeians of the ehurch, having no part in the 
ager publicus—the rich glebes of their holy 
mother, the RerormMation spread with the 
rapidity of lightning over northern, eastern, 
and central Germany, and the princes, those 
pious confessors of the protestant faith, 
darted their holy and joyous hands upon the 
patrimony of the Catholic church! Nor 
would they relax their grasp, but formed 
their most magnificent domains out of the 
spoils of the defeated priests. But the princes 
were not the only gainers by the Reforma- 
tion. To secure their spoil, and to render 
the nobility still more dependant, they began 
themselves to alleviate the condition of the 
peasantry, albeit in a slight degree, and by a 


devastated by the 30 years’ war. 
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would have madè great progress under their 
sway, had not Germany been so terribly 
This war 
threw civilization back some centuries, and 
at a time when other countries were pro- 
gressing with unprecedented speed. Agri- 
culture long suffered from the consequences 
of this war—from which it had the greater 
difficulty in recovering, since, during the 
entire 18th century—firstly, the south was de- 
solated by the war of succession, where 
Marlborough earned his laurels; then the east 
was crippled by the Silesian war; then the 
entire empire was ruined by the seven years’ 
war. The roads meanwhile fell into so de- 
plorable a state, that export of produce was 
an impossibility. The former churchlands, 
now the domains of the princes, instead of 
increasing in productiveness, were scanda- 
lously mismanaged, under the supervision of 
lawyers, clerks, and ignorant officials, who 
threw a thousand obstacles in the way of 
agricultural improvement. Besides, the 
peasantry, escaped from the scylla of the 
nobles, had run into the charybdis of the 
princely tax-collectors. The extravagant 
splendour of the princes in the 18th century 
raised the amount of taxation enormously ; 
and, since the ordinary financial tricks of 
debasing the currency, and similar other 
thieving did not suffice to fill the princely 
treasures, out of which the nobility was fat- 
tened, who had now entered the courtly and 
military services of the petty sovereigns, im- 
posts were levicd upon imposts, and thesons of 
the peasants weré sold for hard work to serve 
in ¢he armies of foreign potentates. [Witness 
the infamous Elector of Hesse.] ‘To such 
an extent the people was crushed, and 
industry repres$ed! The condition of the 
peasant in the 18th century became once 
more so unbearable, that it is scarcely possi- 
ble to conceive how he contrived to live. 
The peasant was, it is true, the freehold pro- 
prietor of his land—he paid no rent for it, as 
the English farmer does, but he was so 
crushed by taxation of all kinds, that he 
could not support himself by agriculture. He 
maintained himself by spinning and weaving 
of flax, the demand for which had just then 
attained its greatest height, as we shall pre- 
sently see, when we analyse the development 
of German industry. The peasant had, firstly, 
to pay his former noble landlord a tax in kind, 
which was legally specified in all its details— 
to say nothing of the fact, that the said ex- 
landlord was the administrator of the laws, 
and continually increased the tax by falsify- 
ing the records. On an average this tax ran 
away with one-sixth of the produce of the 
farm. Secondly, he was bound to work fora 
given number of days on the estate of the 


very dilatory process. However, agriculture | said landlord—and not merely individually, 
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but in proportion to the average of his free- | the condition of the peasantry up to the pe- 
hold, with two horses, four horses, &c,, dur- ginning of the present century. 
ing plough-time and harvest. This arrange- It now remains for us to investigate the 
ment rendered it unnecessary for the land- | state of the manufacturing and trading towns’ 
lord to apply much capital to the cultivation population during the last three centuries, in 
of his own estates, and forced the peasant | order to bring our narrative down to modern 
to sow and reap always too early or too late, | times, and to pourtray the condition of the 
for the landlord had'the right to choose the | prolctarian of our own day in its origin and 
best part of the season for himself. Besides | its present development—and thus to show 
this, the landlord had the cxclusive right | what this class in Germany is able to achieve, 
over the game, and his fattened deer regularly | and what it is determined to accomplish. 
destroyed the harvests of the yeoman. Next (To be continued.*) 
comes the sovereign, into whose coffers the 
peasant had to pay a land tax, a capitation * Particular attention is invited to these papers— 
tax, and a war tax. Then follows the parish a valuable contribution to democratic literature and 


Š 5 to the history of the proletarian world,-from the pen 
—to which rates had to be paid, to cover the | of one of the Tonle of its exiles. The calm ae 
debts contracted bycompulsary contributions | sighted analysisof the unappreciated causes producing 
in time of war. The'’parson succeeds with the ee Brest and ementa nie ae oat by history, 

x 2 eserves e deep stu 0: e osophner and poil- 
church rate—taxes to cover the short comings | tician, The series, ae touching Geum will be 
of other parishes, paving and highway rates, | completed in two more papers—and these will convey 
&e. From this a picture may be formed of ' a picture, but too true, of modern, social slavery. 


THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 
A BALLAD. 


From the German of Uhland. 


DES SANGER’S FLUCH. 


Es stand in alten Zeiten ein schloss so hoch und | And thus the aged father spake: ** Arouse thee! 


hehr, poet-boy ! 
Weit glänzt cs iber dic Länder, bis an das baoue | Now gather all thy strength of song, of sorrow 
meer, and of joy; Ç p 
Und rings von duft’gen giirten ein blüthen | Rceal our deepest minstrelsies, awake their 
reicher Kranz, fullest tone, 
Drin sprangen frische Brunnen im Regenbogen- | To-day it is our task to move the monarch’s 
glanz. heart of stone,” 
In long departed ages a mighty castle stood, | They stand within the pillared hall, that glows 
Far o’er tho broad lands gleaming to ocean’s with marble sheen, 
azure flood ; And high upon a throne behold the monarch 
Around it cireled gardens, like wreaths of and his queen : 
flowers bright, The imonareh in dread splendour, like the 
And freshly-sparkling fountains cast their jets blood-hued northern light ; 
of rainbow light. The fair queen like tho full-moon, when her 
Within it dwelt a monarch, proni of victory soft. gleam falls on night. 


and power ; i ; : 
But on his throne he satas pale and stern as |The father swept the strings—he swept with 


midnight hour ; wondrous iit, ey 

Yor all his thonghts were terrors, his glance did | Till ever vieler cnords arose, deep thrilling 
anger brood, round the heart ; , 

His words were bitter seourges, and his decrees | Then heavenly clear forth-streaming came the 
were blood. young bard’s brighter tone, . 

Whilome to this castle came two minstrels, far | And swelled the old man’s song between, like 
of way, chant of spirits lono ; har 

The one with locks of golden hue, the other | Of blessed golden ages past, of love and life's 
silver-gray ; young spring, 

On gallant steed the mau of years, and his the | Of FREEDOM, manly rarrH and TRUTH, and 
sounding lyre, holiness they sing. 


Beside him strode a gallant youth—the minstrel | They sing of all the fairest gifts to man’s earth- 
and his sire. spirit given— 
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They sing of all the highest hopes that lift his | 
heart to heaven. 


The courtiers, gathering round, forget their 
wonted jest and jeer, 

The King’s wild warriors bend to God, o’ercome 
by soleinn fear. 

The Queen lists long with beating heart, then, 
lost in pleasing pain, 

She casts the rose that decks her breast unto 
the minstrels twain. 


** Ye have seduced iny people! would ye lure 
my bride as well??? ; 

The monarch’s words of stifled wrath in boding 
thunder fell ; ; 

His falehion clove the poet’s breast, like 
lightning’s sudden gleam, 

And, whence song’s golden tide had poured, 
now welled life’s purple stream. 


The listening throng dispersed as clouds before 
the tempest-blast, 
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Beneath it ye shall die as well, your fountuins 
ebb away, . ; 

And desert silenee reign instead, in ruin and 
decay. , Ree 

Woe! woe ! accursed murderer ! the minstrels 
scourge and bane ! : 

For glory’s blood-stained garland strive—but 
thou shalt strive in vain. . ; 

Thy namne be whelmed in endless night, for- 
gotten and unknown, À 

Exkaled on air and boruc away, swift as thy 
dying groan !” 


Thus called the minstrel-sire aloud, and heaven 
has heard his call: ; 

The battlements are sunk in dust—a ruin are 
tower and hall ! ; 

One column stands ercct alone, recording splen- 
dour past ; a ge 

But, rent already, it may fall to midnight’s 
coming blast. ; 

And where the gardens bloomed, is nought but 
arid desert-land ; 


And in his aged father’s arm the poct breathed | No tree gives shade or shelter there—no spring 


his last. 


The old man casts his mantle round, and seats 
him on his horse, 

And leaves the gloomy castle-hall with the 
upright rider-corse ; 

But, pausing ’neath the lofty gate, onec more 
the minstrel sire s 

Upraises high, with steady hand, his never- 
rivalled lyre. 

Upon acolumn’s base he breaks that birth-place 
of sweet song, 

And lifts his voice until it rings the domes and 
vaults along :— 


“ Woe! woe! ye mighty towers! no more your 
arches gray 

Shall hear the sound of melody, of minstrelsy, 
or lay; 

But timid steps of trembling slaves, and sigh, 
and shriek, and moan, 

Till Vengeance’ spirit tread to dust your battle- 
ments of stone ! 

Woe! woe! ye blooming gardens all, 
May’s bright flowers spread ! 

Behold ! I turn upon ye now the dark eye of 
the dead! 


with į 
| 


wells thro’ the sand. i 
The tyrant-monarch’s name, untold, lives not 
in tale or versc— , 
DEAD, BURIED, and FORGOTTEN !—That is THE 
MINSTREL’ 3 CURSE. 


Pursuant to the announcement made in No. 
11, that of acquainting the English reader with 
the style of the great poets of the continent, the 
above translation has been given of one of the 
Luest baliads of the German, Uhland. The 
translation is almost literal, the metre that of 
the original. Most beautifully has Uhland 
portrayed the triumph of poesy over tyranny, 
with the vain effort to stifle truth in blood, 
Altogether, the ballad is eminently dramatic, 
and psychologically true. The hush of the 
ribald at the holy strains of freedom—the 
cnthnsiasm that seizes the impulsive nature of 
woman—the futile and yet fatal anger of the 
tyrant that the voice of truth has been raised 
among the people—the magnificent and grandly 
eonceived retrilution—combine to render this 


l ballad one of the noblest of poetical con- 
(ceptions. 


OUR COLONIES. 


THEIR CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCE, AND EMIGRANTS, 


Ill, AUSTRALIA, 

Our Australian possessions are of vast extent jand often undrainable, swamp—with all the 
—scttlements being scattered at diverse parts |concomitants of savage men and beasts. 
of the great Australian continent—soine long | Wave after wave of colonists shall gather, 
establishcd—some in their infancy. The lat- | roll, and break, on those inhospitable shores, 
ter present all the characteristics of recent | generation after generation shall pass away 
colonisation ; impracticable forest, undrained, | in disappointment and ruin, before the op] 0 
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sition of nature shall have been overcome ; 
before the beat of a million hearts, and the 
tread of a million feet shall have worn the 
rough road level for the rieh settler of the 
future. 

The characteristies of all new colonies are 
moro or less similar. Hardships, dangers, 
and diffieulties, like to those encountered at 
Tur Carr, * or at Tue wep River +, varied 
in kind, mostly equal in degree, encounter 
the emigrant. It shall be the present pur- 
pose not to take the infant settlement, but 
the old established colony, and to introduce 
the traveller at onee to the great town of 
Sydney, 

There he will find all the luxuries of 
Europe. Natives swarming like the lazzaroni 
of Naples, surround him at the quays, and 
passing through the crowd, the emigrant finds 
himself in the midst of the splendid town. 
wee town is thus ceseribed by the travel- 
er :— 

“I have seen vice in almost every form, 
and under almost every condition in the 
old world, but never did it appear to ine in 
so disgusting a shape as it exists among the 
lower orders of Sydney, and, indeed, in 
almost every place I have visited in New 
South Wales. The Sydneyites seem to have 
concentrated all the worst feelings of human 
nature—beastly drunkenness—sensuality of 
the grossest and coarsest kind, expressions of 
the most horrid and siekening nature, in 
short, everything that debases the human 
species is there indulged in to the utmost 
extent, and, being so common, produces 
among the better sort of residents no feeling 
of surprise, and excites no comment. ‘The 
higher elass of settlers, as if infeeted by in- 
haling so tainted an atmosphere, are selfish, 
grasping, suspicious, eunning, full of trickery, 
deceit, and falsehood, in almost all their 
dealings ; and the day is wholly engrossed in 
endeavours to overreach your neighbour; 
while the spare time is filled up by indulging 
in seandal, and drinking to exeess, which 
leads to every other debauchery. When 
once the foot is planted on this hated spot, 
all the little courtesies of life disappear, and 
all refinement of thought, and every generous 
and elevated sentiment, are instantly extin- 
guished. Poor fallen human nature seems 
to have sunk to its lowest possible depth in 
this place.” * 

Such is the charaeter of the great town in 
which the emigrant has anived. He now 
looks out for work. But the eonviet meets 
him at every step. By the “assignment 
system,” “all the free settlers could eommand 


See ‘Notes to the People,” No. 7, page 134. 

t “ Notes,” 10, p. 190. 

* Perils, Pastimes, and Pleasures of an Emigrant, 
Londen, 1849. 


the unpaid labour of as many convicts as 
they could satisfy the government they were 
able to employ and subsist, on reimbursing 
tho government for the trifling expense of 
the eonvict-dresses’’ (p. 203), Thus, when- 
ever a shipload of convicts was expected, the 
employers of the country notified to govern- 
ment how many men and women they 
wanted ; ‘they were always able thus to 270m 
mand a ready supply of gratuitous servants, 
or rather slaves—and, of course, it is not to 
be supposed that the free labourer or 
meehanie arriving from Europe, should be 
employed at wages, when they could get 
abject machines, who could be brutalised 
over at pleasure, and made to work ten times 
as hard, for nothing. Asa specimen of the 
extent of competition, in 1836 there were 
40,000 conviets competing with the immi- 
grant in this distriet alone! Besides this 
there are the natives, who “ will work for a 
dram of gin’—and the poor European is 
turned starving on the seaboard, with no 
more chance of work than he has between 
the workhouse and the gaol in the streets of 
Manehester or Leeds. 

The convict system is altogether one of the 
most iniquitous that ean well be faneicd. At 
home, monopoly and destitution make crimi- 
nals—and then they are sent forth to inoculate 
the world. The virus it brewed here, and then 
it is dropped on the shores of every continent 
of the cartli, to taint the great mass of huima- 
nity with its poison, But the innate vice of 
the system does not stop here—there is an aris- 
tocracy of crime, like all other law-made aris- 
tocraeies, of an inverted kind, The greater 
criminal gets rewarded for his crime—tle 
lesser criminal is tortured with the most brutal 
ferocity. 

Originally, the scarcity of the population 
and the magnitude of the colonies caused the 
authorities to employ some of the convicts to 
superintend the others, to guard, keep, and sur- 
vey the public stores, and to be entrusted with 
the exccution of the public works, A most 
unbounded system of-peculation .was thus cs- 
tablished. Some of the free officials, guilty of 
malversation, were obliged to let their subor- 
dinate convict officials into the secret, and to 
share the plunder; these latter followed the 
example, and most of the largest fortuncs in 
the colony were founded by these means. ‘The 
assignment system was the uext basis of ini- 
quity—and premium tocrime. Ifa man in 
ingland swindled, forged, or committed any 
of the greatcr crimes, as long as he had moncy 
or friends, it was tantamount to making his 
fortune. As soon as he was convicted, he sent 
out his wife, or brother, or friend, by the first 
ship to Anstralia—this pioneer took a house, 
and applied to Government for a household 
seryant. If there were children in the case, 
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the father and husband was generally assigned become a criminal. He sold everything he 
as the servant. At any rate, a trifling bribe |had— made away with all the property of 
ensured the compliance of the venal officials, | others he could command, turned it all to cash 
The convicted eriminal found a eomfortahle}— realised £15,000 —and then deliberately 
home awaiting him, and his character ranking | committed a felony, took care to let it be dis- 
all the higher, the greater had been his crime, | covered, and to get himself convicted—ascer- 
Instances shall be given. A very clever lawyer | tained while in Newgate what colony he would 
in Liverpool had defrauded one of his clients | be sent too—and then sent off his son with the 
of many thousand pounds. So skilfully had {money to prepare a house for him, apply for 
he contrived the theft, that someyerrs elapsed | him as a servant, and make all things comfor- 
before the crime was discovered. ‘The crimi-|table against his arrival, Everything suc- 
nal was, however, accused and convicted of | ceeded according to his wishes. He was trans- 
fraud and forgery, and sentenced to twenty | ported for fourteen years. Had he been merely 
years transportation (considered equivalent | an unfortunate tradesman, however honest, he 
with life). He was a young man. On finding | would have been consigned to ruin, and might 
himself on the brink of detection he had con- | have died in a workhouse,—but, because he 
verted all ho had iuto cash, and given it to his} was a criminal, he lived in a palace, and was 
wife, whom he sent out. He saved every far- } buried under marble. 
thing he had robbed, £20,000, and his client, Not so, however, with the poor thief—with 
with a large family, was reduced to ruin, and | the lesser criminal—the man who steals a 
died in the workhouse, while the beggared | pockethandkerchief, or robs a baker’s shop. 
children are working in the factory and the| He is forced to work in the cHaine@angs, and 
mine. The reputation of the lawyer had pre- | subthitted to every horror that civilised cruelty 
ceeded him, All the lawyers at Sydney com- | can invent. ‘So intolerable does this sort of 
peted with each other to obtain his services, | life becomo to the convicts that they have been 
under the assignment system, for every firm | frequently known to murder their contiguous 
well knew, that he who secured the services of | convicts, from no other motive than that of end- 
the great Liverpool forger as his clerk, would | ing their sufferings on the scaffold!’ (Ibid, 
secure the chief practice of the town. The fp. 257.) Cana few words present a more ter- 
authorities were highly bribed— and the |rific picture of misery! Contrast this with 
largest payer received the important consign- | the treatment of the far greater culprit—and 
ment. On his arrival the criminal found him- |execrate the system that can tolerate such 
self at once a great man. With £20,000 vir- | atrocity! 
tually his own, though nominally another’s, Sometimes the convicts succeed in effecting 
and with a reputation that would draw all the |an escape, and flying to the ‘‘ Bush,’’ where 
practice of Sydney, his master cringed and | they constitute the class known by the name 
bowed before him. He felt his power, and he | of bushrangers, uniting the vices of the civilised 
used it. He could go into tho factory—he | with the ferocity of the savage. When they 
could go on to the Government works—and |do escape they are rarely recaptured, but in 
the fact was, that his ‘‘ master,” one of the | most instances fall a sacrifice to the elimate or 
principal lawyers of the town, was obliged to | the savages. The following statement will at 
take him into PARTNERSHIP—of course not | once illustrate the difficulty of the undertaking 
under his own name—but, by the use of a | and the poverty of the interior:— 
third party, the affair way arranged as fully | Three convicts had sneceeded in escaping from 
and completely as if the criminal, instead of | the gang, and tookto the Bush. They had each 
being a felon beyond the pale of the law, had | of them purloined a hatchet when they escaped, 
been a freeman and a maker of tlicse laws !| they having been employed in felling trees. 
Meanwhile he lived in a splendid villa and | With these they broke through their place of 
gardens, just out of the town—his wife and |confinement, and succeeded in obtaining a 
children drove in a splendid oarriage—his firm | start of some hours before their absence was 
became one of the most opulent in Sydney— | discovered, By this time they were far in 
twenty years elapsed—he was only forty-five | the bush, and, after a vain and desultory pur- 
years old then—the twenty years had been | suit, in comparative safety. ‘They sped on the 
passed in the possession of real power and full | whole night, with bleeding feet across the 
enjoyment—and at their close he was one of | thorny underwood, but heeding neither their 
the richest men in the colony, a leader of {suffering nor fatigue, in tho eager effort for 
fashion, and a dictator of the laws, while his | liberty. Thus they hurried on througn the 
victim’s children in England were dying in the | early part of the first day; but as the sun de- 
workhouse ! clined fatigue overpowered them, aud they sat 
Another instance, A Jew in London, de- {down to rest among the jungle. Their bleed- 
spite all his chicanery,and art, found that he | ing limbs stiffened in the shade, and the pangs 
would be forced to become a bankrupt or in- f of hunger banished sleep, They had not suc- 
solyent—he had interest, and he preferred to | ceeded in finding water during their long flight, 
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and now they pressed with difficulty some 
brackish fluid from the bed of a half-dried 
pool, Food they could not find—nothing 
but the sterile bush with its prickly leaves, 
and its arid bitter stalks. The chill damp of 
night began to cling around them, and suffer- 
ing as much from cold as they had done during 
the day from heat, they sank into a sleep of 
exhaustion, heedless of the noxious reptiles, 
the wild beasts, or the prowling savages who 
endangered their life. They woke in the morn- 
ing, famished, parched, feverish, and faint. 
The hot sun soon rose burning ever their heads, 
and, maddened with thirst and hunger, they 
staggered on. 
stretched the bush and the steppe—the bleak 
harsh steppe of Australia. ‘Towards noon they 
again found some brackish water, and eat a 
few of the berries of some shrub that grew 
heside it. The poor dwarf branches were soon 
stripped of the, to them, priceless store ; and 
again they struggled on, unknowing where, 
but away from the convict hell they had left 
behind. Night overtook them in the midst of 
forest-—a fearful night, in which the pangs o! 
hunger prevented sleep, and the loud thunder 
yelled above the crackling branches, deluging 
them with its storm, and scaring even the 
savage denizens of the wood into their lairs. 
The clouds cleared away with the morning— 
again the burning air hung glistening above 
their heads — they had no food — but they 
were stronger than before—with the strength 
of fever and frenzy. ‘They rose in sullen 
silence—but thgre was something terrible in 
the eyes of the one. His companions read it 
at a glance—and communicated their thoughts 
to each other with a look of warning and ap- 
preheusion. It was the cannibal that glared 
on them with the fierce mad lust of ungo- 
vernable hunger! Eaoh was now suspicious 
of the other! Those three were mortal ene- 
mies in that vast wilderness—those three so- 
litary fugitives saw each in his companion a 
plotter against his life. As they journeyed 
on they walked at a distance from each other, 
but all three kept in a line—if one lagged be- 
hind, the others turned and waited too, suspi- 
cious of a sudden bound from the rear and 


desirous to keep his eye on every movement of 


his neighbour. Each tried to be on the out- 
side, lest, by walking in the centre, he should 
be exposed to a double attack at oncc—and 
each therefore endeavoured to outmanceuvre the 
others, to obtain the desired position. Thus 
they journeyed on in silence, clutching their 
hatchets as a last defence—and scowling on cne 
another. Every moment the face of the one be- 
‘came more wolfish—and the glare of his hlood- 
shot eyes more fierce, At last their path nar- 
rowed, the impenetrable wall of thorny bush 
forcing them nearer to each other. At sight 
of this they halted in silence. 


Ever boundless before them. 
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the fiercest of the three pushed on, the other 
followed—when, suddenly, the foremost turned 
sharply round, and with a wild bound plunged 
his hatchet deep into the head of the convict 
towards his left :—the latter fell dead without 
a groan, and his murderer, dropping his reek- 
ing weapon, threw himself upon his victim, 
and began gnawing his arm like a wild beast, 
The other, the narrator of this terrible tragedy, 
stood appalled, unable to move—but he felt 
the danger to himself was gone. He sat down 
with a strange longing and yet loathing, and 
watched the horrible repast. Sated at last, the 
homicide sank down by his victim, and slept 
as soundly as though peace and innocence had 
led him to that spot. ‘Thus he lay, ina kind 
of lethargy, for many hours. Involuntarily, 
the still wakeful survivor crept nearer 
to the mangled body—more strange and 
more uncontrollable became his desire. 
The night had sunk around—there was 
no moon—his companion still slept—all 
was blind darkness,—suddenly a vertigo 


seizcd him, and ho fasteued on the side of 


his dead comrade ! In the morning the two 
convicts shunned each other’s eyes; there 
was the consciousness of equal guilt, which 
might have banished shame between them- 
selves, at least; but so unnatural was the 


guilt, that mutual participation could not 


wipe away the shame of its commission. For 
a while they felt an ineffable loathing at 
what they had so shortly before so horribly 
desired; but they sat waiviug the winged 
pestilence from it with a wretched instinct, 
that told them they would need the same 
resourco again before long. And soon the 
loathing vanished by rapid degrees, as the 
hot raging hunger once more racked their 
hearts ; but the sun had done its work— cor- 
ruption drove them from the spot—a thunder- 
shower again enabled them to moisten their 
parched lips, aud once more they resumed 
their miserable journey. Another day and 
night were spent in this way, when the mur- 
derer was seized with violent convulsions and 
unable to proceed. But that night another 
shower fell; he caught some of the rain, and 
it refreshed lim. The sick man seemed re- 
covering. His comrade felt an involuntary 
disappointment, for hunger was again gnaw- 
ing at his heart, and he had hoped to have 
had another feast, without committing the 
crime of inurder. 

It was noon—intolerable heat and silence 
rcigned above and around. “ I think I can 
go on again,” said the convalescent; “ lend 
me your hand.” “Igave him my hand,” 
runs the confession of the survivor; ‘‘ but an 
incontrollable impulse seized me. I swung 
him round, and he fell heavily against a stone. 
He struggled up, glaring at me with a re- 


After a while] proachful look—it was but a moment. I 
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threw myself upon him, and with the flat 
end of my hatchet beat his head, until the 
limbs had ecased to quiver. When I had 
done it, I could not eat ! I could not bear to 
see the thing I had done! [had murdered 
him for nothing, and I ran from the spot 
without once looking back, till I fell with 
faintness. But I rested not—I wandered | 
days and days—how long I know not. I 
fonnd fruits and roots: I had got into a) 
richer country. Oh! had we all reached it 
sooner. BntI had no peace; on cither side 
of me, if I turned mf head, there they were, 
two ghastly faces. I placed my hand over 
my eyes, but there they were. Iran, bnt 
they ran with nc. I threw myself flat upon 
the ground, but they were standing over me 
—I knew it, I felt it! None will ever know 
the agony of those days and nights—the 
nights! the terrible nights! At last, the 
feeling seized me that i should never have 
peace, until I gave myself up to death. I 
thought I would surrender, and confess the 
whole; I thought it would case my heart. 
The gallows seemed to me a place of peace 
and rest, because it was a place of atonement. 
I thought those terrible faces would leave 


me there—it was there they drove me. 
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I 
have come—and Iam ready for your hang- 
man !’’* 

The wretched victim of society died with 
this confession: he was publicly hanged at 
Sydney. 

Snch is an outhne of our convict-system— 
snch the contrast between the fate of the 
great criminal and that of the poor thicf 
whom want drives to the snaring of a hare, 
or the stealing of a loaf. Snch is the basis 
on which colonial wealth has been erected in 
the old colonies of Australia! The “ assign- 
ment-system ” has, it is truc, been somewhat 
modified ; but most of the vices, and all the 
eruelties of that system have remained with 
little alteration. 

Having made this digression, necessary to 
appreciate the true state of society in the old 


| colonies of Australia, and having landed the 


emigtant in the port of the polluted and pol- 
luting town of Sydney, in the ensuing num- 
ber his stay there, his fnture wandering, and 
ultimate fortunes shall be narrated to the 
reader. 


* For the full facts here skeiched.sce “Perils 
of an Emigrant,” as above, 


THE FARM AND THE WORKHOUSE. 


Ix a rocent number * an analysis was given, | 
of how the Poor Law was used as a lever to | 
depress wages, and keep a competitive reserve | 
in the labour-market ; thus making that, 
which was supposed to be an institntion for 
the relief of the poor, an engine for creating 
paupers and keeping men in poverty. | 

Since that article was written, a letter has | 
come to hand, published in one of ‘the Sun- 
day papers, from which the follo ving extract 
is now submitted to the reader :— 

“I ain just returning from a journey 
throngh the Eastern conuties, and although 
there is much water out in some parts, the 
wheats everywhere are looking remarkably 
healthy, and, in this Island of Ely, were 
never looking better at this season of the 
year, But 1 am exceedingly sorry to find 
that a very bad feeling exists on the part of 
the farmers in refusing to employ labourers, | 
preferring rather to support them at the 
charge of the union. In all the villages 
throngh which I have passed within the last 
few days are to be seen groups of men and 
boys playing at marbles and pitch and 
toss, while the land appears completely 
deserted. 

The distance (six miles) from Ely to this | 
place ts rich with prednetive land, but in the | 
whole distance this morning I saw only five 


* See “Notes to the People,” No, 6, article cer- 
titled ** Our Land,” page 106, 


men employed, although, being a flat country’ 
the rye corn extends for miles in every direc” 
tion, One farm of 1,100 acres, extending 
from Ely for upwards of two miles by the 
turnpike road, the property of two brothers, 
and farmed by themselves—men of large 
property—and yet I am told these men, like 
many others, are so narrow-minded, they 
choose rather to keep the labourers as 
panpers than employ them profitably on the 
land, under the pretence that the present 
prices of corn are so low, it will be better to 
allow the land to Ne waste than increase the 
quantity already in the market.” 

Could a more forcible corroboration be 
given? The writer conelndes with the fol- 
lowing observation ou the Cambridgeshire 
farmers :— 

“Notwithstanding the cry made by the 
farmers just now about their losses, you will 
find, on enquiry, that generally they are men 
of large property, and are only feeling the 
differences arising from a rednetion of protits, 
and not as they pretend sustaining any loss 
whatever. Lut they are taking every means 
they can to make us belicve they are not ina 
situation to pay their tradesmen’s bills, for 
which, in nineteen cases out of twenty, there 
is not a shadow of a pretence. A more nar- 
row-ninded, bigotted, selfish-set of men, than 
the farmers in this district particularly, are 
nowhere to be found.” 

Soham, April 3, 1851. 
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FEUDAL SERVITUDE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


(This article is given as further illus- 
trating the condition of the medieval serf, 


pigs, geese, fowls, and bees. ‘he vassal had 
to contribute towards the outfit of every 


the causes of which are so ably analysed by į daughter of his lord on her marriage, to- 
the celebrated author of the paper at p. 227 | wards the arming and equipping of every son 


of this number “ On the working-classes of 
Germany.”] 


THE poor man was declared, as a serf, the 
property of the rich, held to be as a portion 
of his goods and chattels, could be sold by 
one master to the other, and formed part of 
the inventory in the transfer of estates. He 
was forced to labour on the lands of his pro- 
prietor, at the bidding of the latter (without 
limitation as to the hours of toil,) and not 
permitted to cross their boundary without 
leave; even to marry he was forced to have 
the sanction of his master, who confirmed, or 
objected to his choice, and without such 
sanction he could not embrace any calling or 
trade whatsoever. He was not allowed to 
possess a frechold, to inherit or bequeath 
property of any description, such always be- 
longing to his owner, but might, if having 
sufficient personal wealth, purchase other 
serfs as his servants—a horrible and cunning 
contrivance, creative of class-distinctions, 
animosity, and dissension among the slaves 
themselves. Finally, the person of the serf 
of either sex was entirely at the disposal of 
the master. In some few instances restric- 
tion as to life existed, but the scourge, the 
prison, and the rack were things of legalised 
appliance. 


Next in the order of oppression stood the 
land-holding vassal, who, enjoying a certain 
degree of personal liberty, was crushed by a 
system of taxation. When an occupier died, 
his heir had to pay heriots and fines; firstly, 
on the death of his predecessor, then on 
taking possscsion himself. An annual tribute 
in money or produce was exacted; a tithe, 
sixth or even fifth to the church, and a niuth 
part of his income to the landlord; an offer- 
ing of poultry and cattle four times annually, 
as a mark of vassalage; a tax for the right of 
pasturage, and a tax for the privilege of 
gleaning brushwood in the landlord’s pre- 
serves—and be it remembered these taxes 
were demanded, whether the right was 
exercised or not. The vassal had, further, 
eight annual taxcs to pay in the shape of 
dutyfowl, and under other names, to which 
he was liable from the time of cach son’s 
coming of age to the period of his marriage. 
The great tithe, comprising a tithe of all pro- 
duce bound in wood, as also of hay and straw, 
the lesser tithe, and the so-called “ blood- 
tithe,’ consisted of foals, calves, lambs, goats, 


when old enough to take the field, and to- 
wards raising his ransom, if made a prisoner 
of war. 

A law was further enacted declaring game 
the especial property of the landlord. The 
vassal was not permitted to drive it from 
his fields when destroying his corn, and he 
was compelled to pay a tax, that the feudal 
huntsmen might protect his crops from de- 
predation. 

Tn addition to these—the private demands 
of the feudal lord, came government taxation, 
such as war-taxes, capitation-taxes, taxes to 
support the monarch’s travelling expenses, to 
cover the cost of embassies, to pay tribute to 
foreign kings in case of defeat, to maintain 
the legislature and executive; and others too 
numerous to name, which the aristocracy, 
commissioned to raise them, made a further 
source of revenue, by exceeding the required 
amount, and adding things not contemplated 
by the law. To these must be annexed the 
eleemosynary taxes of the Church. Church- 
craft taught that peculiar advantages resulted 
from the choice of patron saints; the saint 
would not move unless he was paid for it; 
money-offerings, wax tapers, costly garments 
and precious stones were to propitiate this 
aristocracy of heaven, who proved trouble- 
some, though saintly, creditors, and drawing 
on the superstition of their votary, coined his 
spiritual fears into material gold. 

Next in order to these actual taxes, feudal 
service brought its obligations. The vassal 
was originally compelled to labour three days 
in the week on the estate of his lord, the re- 
maining days being at his own disposal. This 
law was soon changed, enabling the feudal 
chief to take the three days in the week, 
throughout the year, collectively, or in any 
sections, and ashe thereforeinvariably selected 
for himself the seed and harvest time, the best 
part of the year and the finest weather, the 
subsequent leisure of weeks or months was 
of but little use to the vessal, since his lands 
were cither untilled, or his harvests had re- 
mained ungarnered. As ® necessary Conse- 
quence, he was kept in constant poverty, all 
energy was tamed, all enterprise destroyed. 
He was further forced to serve his lord on 
the chase, fell timber in his forests, assist in 
building or repairing his castle, take in rota- 
tion the duties of the night-watch, transport 
munitions of war, convey troops, and find 
horses for his lord’s carriages whenever re- 
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quired. He was further liable to extraordi- 
nary services, dependant on the eaprice or 
necessities of his lord, who, as a climax to the 
whole, claimed and exercised the atrocious 
right of defloration over the vassal’s daughters, 
and the notorious jus prime noctis, or right of 
the marriage-night with the vassal’s wife. 

To rivet these chains of abasement with an 
external stamp, a rigid system of etiquette 
was established in the intercourse between 
lord, vassal, and serf. The colour and mate- 
rial of dress, even in many instances the 
growth of the beard and cut of the hair, were 
punctiliously defined. A fulsome system of 
titulation was established; and, in some 
countries, a distinctive pronoun used when 
speaking to or of a member of the servile 
classes, expressive of contempt and degrada- 
tion. Their order was designated by insult- 
ing epithets, even from judicial tribunals, and 
openly attainted with the brand of bastardy 
derived from the privileged lust of the licen- 
tious landlord. ‘The serf was constrained to 
walk backwards from the presence of his 
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master, frequently to kneel, and retire from 
his pathway if they chanced to meet. l 

When the landlord, travelling through his 
domains with horses, hounds, and falcons, 
passed the dwelling of a vassal, the latter 
was obliged to await his arrival on the 
threshold, and to stand in a humble attitude, 
having in one hand a piece of flesh for the 
falcons, in the other a loaf of bread for the 
hounds, while the wife or daughters, bearing 
ewers and towels, held them ready for the 
use of their master and his retinue! If the 
latter alighted, perhaps attended by a nume- 
rous hunting party, the unfortunate peasant, 
no longer commanding in his own ‘house, was 
forced to entertain and lodge his expensive 
guests during their pleasure, and, though the 
cost might be lightened, the indignity was 
not lessened by the fact, that the surrounding 
vassals were constrained to contribute their 
quota of provisions. 

To so low a standard a few centuries had 
reduced humanity ! 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 


I. THE PLEBEIANS OF ROME. 


(Continued from No. 10, p. 199.) 


TIBERIUS and Caius Gracchus were the sons of 
Tiberius, the censor, who was twice consul, and 
honoured with two triumphs, and of Cornelia, 
the daughter of the immortal Scipio. Cornelia 
had refused the hand of the mighty Ptolemy, 
King of Egypt, deeming an eastern tyrant 
too mean a match for the daughter of a Roman 
citizen. Besides Tiberius and Caius, tho 
censor had a daughter by Cornelia, who mar- 
ried the younger Scipio. 

Lhe character of the two brothers was very 
dissimilar, That of Tiberius was mild, melan- 
choly, and placid ; that of Caius fiery, 
impetuous, and energetic. Both were brave 
and eloquent far beyond the general average of 
those qualities in a proverbially brave and 
eloquent people. But the difference deciding 
their characters was observable in their oratory. 
The language of Tiberius was chastened and 
elaborate; that of Caius splendid and persua- 
sive. Caius would at tinies let his passion run 
away with him—cexalt his voiee above tho 
reqnisite pitch, give way to abusive expressions, 
and disorder the whole frame of his oration. ‘fo 
gnard against these excesses, he ordered his 
servant, Licinius, to stand with a pitch-pi;e 
behind him when he spoke in public, and 
whenever he found him straining his voice, or 
breaking ont into anger, to give him a softer 
key, upon which his violence both of tone and 


passion immediately abated, and he was easily 
recalled to a propriety of address—a con- 
trivance that would rather amuse a modern 
audience, whether forensic, tribunitial, or 
popular, So high and spotless was the cha- 
racter of these two brothers, that even in that 
licentious age, in which public morality had 
been corrupted by priests and patricians, and 
private virtues were looked on with derision, 
it elicited universal admiration and respect, 
as the following facts will prove:—Tiberius 
was admitted into the college of augurs, while 
a mere youth, on account of his extraordinary 
virtues—the licentions priesthood being always 
glad of putting, if possible, a spotless character 
in the foreground ; and Appius Claudius, who 
had been honoured with the consulate and the 
censorship, and whose services had raised him 
to tlhe dignity of PRINCE or THE SENATE, of his 
own accord, offered his daugliter to Tiberius in 
marriage. lhe latter accepted the proposal ; 
and Appius, returning hoine, had no sooner 
entered the house than he called out to his 
wife, “Antistia! I have contracted our 
daughter, Claudia?” Antistia, much surprised, 
answered, ‘* Why so suddenly? What need of 
sueli haste, unless Tiberius Gracchus be the 
|man ?” Iu the army he reached high digni- 
ties: in Africa, where he served under his 
| brother-in-law, the younger Scipio, he was the 
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first on the walls of the stormed capital of the 
enemy; in Spain, he saved the entire Roman 
army from the vengeance of the Numantians, by 
whom he was as much admired for his valour, 
faith, and generosity, as by his countrymen. 
After the retreat of the Roman army, firding 
that his books containing his accounts as 
questor had heen taken by the enemy, and 
fearing that his enemies might seize upon this 
circumstance for the purpose of calumny, he 
rode alone hefore the walls of the victorious 
town, to request their restoration. The Numan- 
tians, instead of seizing so dangerous a foe and 
so invaluable a hostage, acceded to the unpre- 
cedented request, invited him into their town, 
entertained him at a sumptuous banquet, re- 
stored to him his hooks, and wanted to load 
him with presents, which, however, he refused 
to accept, 

Such was the character of Tiberius. That 
of Caius was as noble, as will he suhsequently 
seen, These were two of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, democratic leaders of the old 
world; and here the aspersion cast on the 
leaders of democracy is in this instance, at 
least, most strikingly refuted. We are gene- 
rally told that the leaders of democracy are 
needy adventurers, too lazy to earn:an honest 
living hy toil, who try, if working men, to rise 
hy means of demagoguism into the ranks of 
the middle classes ; or, if aristocratically born, 
to recreate a lost character in the alemhic of 
popular power. They are accused of having 
interested motives, and desiring to scll the 
people they profess to defend; and it is the 
eternal endeavour to identify them with im- 
morality and crime. In this case the calumny 
is most gloriously refuted—high-born, rich, 
spotless, and respected, the democrat stood 
forward at the impulse of his conscience. How 
rarely has the calumny been founded. Even 
in the case of Cataline, his enemies prove that 
he was one of the best, in an age where it is 
admitted all were bad; and if Sallust is to he 
believed, he was not inferior in virtue, and 
certainly superior both in courage and patriot- 
ism, to the tear-shedding father of the too-dear 
Tullia.* It is true, in every democratic move- 
ment a few had characters always flock to fish 
in the. trouhled stream; but they never 
win the admiration or obedience of the 
people, — their advocacy is unfortunate, 
because the vice of the one is extended to the 
reputation of the whole,—hut, if the example 
were followed, if the sin of the one were to 
typify a class, where would be the privileged 
orders of the world? As to betraying the 
people, in nine cases ont of every ten,—in 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, —it has 
been the people who have hetrayed their lead- 

* Sallust’s accusation, in this last respect, may 


be a calumny ; but, even if so, it shows the hor- 
rible depravity of society at that time. 
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ers—not the leaders who have betrayed the 
people—it has been the vices of the many 
that have disgraced the few who led them, 
—it is the people who have betrayed and 
deserted themselves! But, as for disgrace, 
the cause of democracy has never been dis- 
graced—the poor have their vices and their 
crimes as well as the rich, but there is far less 
of criminality in the former—life, want, and 
education considered, than in the latter class. 
And as for the self-interested motive of tbe de- 
magogue—where is it? Let it be instanced, 
from the Gracchi to the present day! If a 
Mirabeau received a hribe, yet, even he did the 
work of a revolution—if an O’ Connell drew an 
income from Ireland, yet even he gave upa 
larger one from law, he spentit in agitation, and 
he died a pauper! ‘These are the most salient 
names for the ohjector !—and between them— 
before them—and after them—what a host of 
unsullied martyrs, True, there are traitors in 
every movement, there are narrow hrains with 
jaundiced thoughts, who would rather see the 
victory of an enemy, than the superiority of a 
friend—and destroy a cause, that they may 
prevent a REPUTATION. But I am not speaking 
of these—the petty traitors and tools, who drag 
their miserahle existence through tbe mire of 
pothouse politics, alike in the seventh century 
of Rome, and the nineteenth century of Christ ! 
I speak of the long lines of brave spirits, the 
the long dynasty of unrelated, unelected, ur- 
hereditary, kings of intellect and truth. I 
speak of Moses, Harmodius, Timoleon, Maca- 
beus, Gracchus, Brutus, Tyler, Aske, Arnold, 
Savonarola, Rienzi, Tell, Washington, Robes- 
pterre, Kossuth, Barhes, and Mitchell—the in- 
carnations of democracy, cach in his respective 
age. Men who loved truth for truth, and 
liberty for liberty alone. Let royalty, aristo- 
cracy, priesthood, or trade, produce a list of 
names like that!—a few selected at random 
from our host of glory ! 

But, to resume. Tiherius was not a man to 
hehold the misery of the people unmoved. It 
has already been shewn* how the law limiting 
the landed possession of the rich to 500 acres, 
had heen rendered a nullity. Caius Laelius, 
the friend of Scipio, attempted to restore this 
law to its pristine vigour: hut finding a for- 
midahle opposition from persons in power, and 
fearing the matter could not he decided with- 
out the sword, he gave it up. This gained him 
the name of Laelius, the wise.’ So he was 
called wise because he was cowardly. Tiherius, 
however, who after his campaigns, devoted 
himself, as customary with the young nohility 
of Rome, to political life, was no sooner made 
tribune of the people, than he determined to 
check the repacity of the rich, and restore 
the people to the land. The immediate cause 
of this resolve is stated by his brother Caius to 


* € Notes,’ No. 10, p, 198. t Plutarch. 
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have been a journcy through Tuscany on his 
way to Numantia, when “he found the country 
almost depopulated, there being seareely any 
husbandmen or shepherds, execpt slaves from 
foreign and barbarous nations. His mother, 
too, strengthened the impulse, by complaining 
that “sLe was still called the mother-in-law of 
Scipio, instead of the mother of the Gracchi,’ 

Tiberius, pursuant to his mild nature, set to 
work with the greatest gentleness. Never were 
more moderate demands made than those em- 
bodied;in the project of law snbmittcd by Tiber- 
ius—nor was this law framed without the 
assistance and consent of some of the ricbest 
and most exalted men in Rome: Crassus, the 
chief pontiff; Mutius Scaevola, the celebrated 
lawyer; and Appius Claudius, the censor. 
Plutarch says :—‘‘There never was a milder law 
made against so much injustice and oppression. 
For tbey who deserved to have been punished 
for their infringement of the rights of the com- 
munity, and fined for holding the lands contrary 
to law, were to have a consideration for giving 
up their groundless claims, and restoring the 
estvtes to such of the citizens as were to be 
relieved. But though the reformation was con- 
ducted with so much tenderness, the people 
were satisfied—they werc willing to overlook 
the: past, on condition tbat they migbt guard 
against future usurpations.” 

But mild and merciful, indeed uxsust to the 
people as was the law, the rich raised a fearful 
clamour against it, asserting that Tiberius de- 
sired to throw the whole community into dis- 
order, subvert the constitution, and dissolve all 
the ties of society, and the laws of heaven and 
man—the old cuckovo-cry, down to onr own 
day. But tbeir attempts were vain. ‘Tiberius, 
from the rostrum, (platform) kindled the people 
to enthusiasm. “ The wild beasts of Italy ” he 
cried, “ have their cave3 toretire to, but the 
brave men who spill their blood in her cause, 
have nothing left but air and light. Without 
houses—without any settled habitations, they 
wander from plece to place with thoir wives 
and children; and their generals do but mock 
them, when, at the head of their armies, they 
exhort their men to fight for their sepulchres and 
domestic gods. For, among such numbers there 
is not a Roman who has an altar that belonged to 
his ancestors, or a sepulchre in which his ashes 
rest. The private soldiers fight and die, to 
advance the wealth and luxury of tbe great; 
and they are called masters of the world, while 
they have not a foot of ground in their posses- 
sion.” 

The question of military service is brought 
prominently forward in this speech, because the 
division ot lands was more especially fer the 
purpose of military colonics—-and because tlic 
poorest werc soldicrs, because of their poverty. * 

* From this comes the term “Proletarian.” Pro'es 
means offspring,, and those who were too poor to pay 


The rich found they were no match for either 
his rhetoric or his arguments—and forbearing 
the war of words they addressed themselves to 
Marcus Octavius, one of the tribunes, a grave 
and modest young man, and an intimate friend 
of Tiberius. Out of reverence fur his friend, he 
declined the task at first. Bat upon a number 
of applications from men of the first rank, he 
was prevailed to oppose Tiberius, and prevent 
the passing of the law. + 

Tiberius, incensed at this conduct, “dropt his 
moderate bill, and proposed—another more 
agreeable to the commonality, and more severe 
against the usurpers. For by thisthey were com- 
manded immediately to quit the lands which they 
held contrary to former laws. This isal] the privi- 
leged generally gain by their opposition: if 
they prevent a moderatc measure, as being ac- 
cording to their view, too strong, the pcople 
are sure to have recourse to one still stronger. 

Oetavius, however, continued his opposition. 
Tiberius did not alter in his friendship—and 
it was an interesting spectacle to behold their 
private friendship, openly displayed, of these 
political enemies. Modern democracy is less 
generous—it too often looks on every one dif- 
fering in opinion, as a personal foe, and as one 
whom it is necessary to crush and to destroy. 

The noble generosity of Tiberius’s nature 
here became apparent. Octavius had more 
land than he would be allowed to hold by the 
new law, Tiberius, observing this, offered to 
indemnify Octavius out of his own patrimony 
—a proposition which the latter rejected. 

As Octavius continued his opposition, Tibe- 
rius used that privilege of the Tribune by 
which he ‘‘ forbade all other magistrates to 
exercise their functions till the Agrarian law 
was passed.’’ He likewise, (in exereise of the 
same authority,) put his own seal upon the 
doors of the temple of Saturn (the treasury), 
that the questors might ncither bring anything 
into the treasury, nor take anything out. 
And he threatened to fine such of the prætors 
as should attempt to disobey his commands, 
This struek such a terror, that all departments 
of Government were at a stand. ` Persons of 
great property put themselves into mourning, 
and appeared in public with all the circum- 
stances that they thought might excite com- 
passion.’ Now they practise the reverse— 
they feign joy while they plot treachery. 

But they had recourse to means far more 
reprehensible. They hired assassins to destroy 
him:—Tiberius never shrank from appearing 
in public—but he provided himself with a short 
dagger, or dolon, to defend his life—the usual 


taxes rendered an equivaleut by sending their pro’es, 
children, to the army. Hence Proletarii, which 
meaut the poor, and by an casy transition, the work- 
ing classes In gencral. 

* A single tribune, by a “velo” could prevent the 
passing of any law, 
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kind of arms being not allowed in the eity of 
Rome. 

The cowardly bravoes dared not attack the 
gallant tribnne—and the day was appointed 
when the people were to give their suffrages 
for or against the proposed law. Just as they 
were going to the vote, a body of rich men carried 
off the balloting vessels (here theyhave carried off 
the ballot itself), and asceneof great confnsion 
immediately began. Tiberins, however, seemed 
strong enough to carry his point by force, and 
his partizans were preparing to hav> recourse 
to it, when Manlius and I'ulvius, men of con- 
sular dignity, fell at Tiberius's feet, bathed his 
hands with tears, and eonjured him not to put 
his purpose in execution.” ‘Tiberius, a young 
man, was moved at the sight,—and he asked 
them what they would have him do?—* ‘They 
said they were not capable of advising him in 
so important an affair, and carnestly entreated 
him to refer it to the serate.’’ Profuse protes- 
tations were made, that the senate would 
favourably consider the question—and that if 
the matter were intrnsted to their hands, it 
wonld be earried to a prosperous termination, 
This is the old trick of aristocracy and middle 
class. “Let us get the management of the 
people’s cause out of the people's hands—and 
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artillery against them.” But, in that age, in 
Rome especially, tho triek was rather new, and 
one can hardly wonder that Tiberius trusted 
their promises and acceded to their proposition. 
The mighty multitudes of the citizens were 
dismissed to their homes, without a vote, and 
the hill was carried up to the senate. 

Bat, as might be expeeted, the Senate tried 
only to smother the question, and to weary 
out the people by fine phrases and delay, till 
they should have gained time to undermine 
the influence of Tiberius, to have divided the 
people, to have sown faction and distrust, and 
then to crush the democratie mavement by a 
sudden vigorous blow. 

Tiberius, however, though mild and gentle 
in his nature, was not a man tg be trifled 
with; and, sceing that the majesty of the 
law was brought to crush the legal rights of 
the people—that the law, so to speak, was 
made to destroy the law—that the legal 
privilege of the tribune was made to upliold 
the illegal infringement of just, time-sanc- 
tioned laws, carried and ratified aecording to 
every form of the Roman constitution, he 
boldly and rightfully resolved to put an end 
to the monarchy—aund subvert the authority 


| thas was used to uphold injustice and mono- 
we'll soon find a moans of turning their own | 


poly. 


CARDS FOR OLD ACQUAINTANCES. A CARD FOR LORD JOHN. 


[From Lorp Caaxceitor Erskine’s Sprscn in, 
Parliament, 1795-1796, against the “ Seditous 
Meetings Bill”’-—the gafging bill of that day.] 


«< Tf the Kiug’s ministers ’—said he, ‘adopt- 
ing the words of Lorn Cuaritam, will not admit 
a eonstitutional question to be decided accord- 
ing to the forms and to the principles of the 
Constitution, it must be decided in some other 
manner—and rather than thatit should be given 
up, rather than the nation should; surrender 
their birth-right to a despotic minister, I hope, 
my lords, old as I am, I shall see the question 
brought to issne, and fairly tried between the 
people and the government.’ With the sanc- 
ticn of the sentiments of the venerable and 
illustrious Earl of Chatham, I will maintain 
that the people of England should defend their 
rights, if necessary, by the last extremity to 
which freemen can resort. For my own part, 
I shall never cease to struggle in support of 
liberty. In no situation will I desert the cause; 
I was born a freeman, and by God! I will 
never die a slave !’—Parl. Hist: vol. 32, p. 312. 

Lord Erskine, the greatest lawyer England 
ever knew, was born in 1750, and diedin 1823. 


A CARD FOR SIR JOHN JERVIS, NOW LORD CHIME 
i JUSTICE. 


“But this I will say, that he must be a 


ruffian, and not a lawyer, who would dare to tell 
an English jury that such ambiguous words, 
hemmed closely in betwcen othcrs not only 
innocent, but meritorious, are to be adopted to 
constitute guilt, by rejecting both intrduction 
and sequel, with which they are absolutely 
irreconcileable and inconsistent. ” —Lord Ers- 
Line's, Defence of Lord George Gordon, 


A GARD FOR THE JURORS OF 1848. 


In defending the use of warm language on 
political and social gricvances, Lord Erskine 
thus iuveighs against the censorship of the 
tongue: “From minds thus subdued by the 
terrors of punishment there could issue no works 
of genius to expand the empire of haman reason, 
nor any masterly compositions on the general 
pature of government, by the help of which 
the great commonwealths of mankind have 
founded their establishments; much less any of 
those useful applications of them to critical 
coujnnetures, by which, from time to time, our 
own constitution, by the exertions of patriot 
citizens, has been brought back to its staudard. 
Under such terrors all the great ligkts of science 
and civilisation must be extinguished, for men 
cannot communicate their free thoughts to one 
another with a lash held over their heads. It 
is the nature of everything that is great and 
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useful, hoth in the animate and inanimate 
world, to he wild and irregular; and we must 
be content to take them with the alloys which 
helong to them, or live without them. Genius 
breaks from the fetters of criticism; hut its 
wanderings are sanctioned by its majesty and 
wisiom, when it advances in its path: subject 
it to the critic, and you tame it into dulness. 
Mighty rivers hreak down their banks in the 
winter, sweeping to death the flocks which are 
fattened on the soil ‘that they fertilise in the 
summer: the few may he saved by embank- 
rents, from drowning, but the flock must perish 
for hunger, Tempests occasionally shake our 
dwellings and dissipate our commerce; hut they 
scourge before them the lazy elements which 
without them would stagnate into pestilence. 
In like manner, Liberty herself, the last and 
best gift of God to his creatures, must, be taken 
just as she is. You might pare ber down into | 
bashful regularity, and shape her into a perfect | 
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model of severe, scrupulous law; hut, she would 
then he Liberty no longer: and you must he 
content to die under the lash of this inexorahle 
justice, which you had exchanged for the han- 
ners of fredom.”—Lord Erskines defenee of 
Lord George Gordon, 


A CARD FoR “THE HOUSE.” 


“Tt is a plausible argument that the voice of 
the nation is only to he heard in this house ; 
but plausibility does not necessarily imply 
justiee, nor does this house constitute a real 
representative of ‘the kingdom....The inade- 
quacy of parliamentary representation is a sub 
ject of universal complaint. Thero is but a 
slender basis for asserting that our voice is the 
voice of the kingdom, and that, as such, it 
should he decisive in every deliberation. ”—— 
Lord Ashburton’s (then Mr. Dunning) speech. 
Debates, March 25,1771. Parl. Hist., vol 17. 
p. 142, 


FRESH FACTS FOR THE BISHOPS, 


[The following letter deserves publication not 
only from the importance of the facts con- 
tained, but from the evidence it affords of 
growing demoeraey among the veritable 
middle-class. | 


SIR, London, July 1. 


Being an entire stranger to you, I 
beg to apologise for intruding upon you with 
this eommunication, but, knowing how much 
you admire the established ehurch and its sup- 
porters, I have taken the liberty to acquaint 
you, if not already known, with a remarkable 
instance of the honesty of one of its representa- 
tives, as illustrative of how mueh they abhor 
the things of this world. A blue book has just 
eome out, being ‘‘ Returns by the Keclesiasti- 
eal Commissioners of Bishoprics,” by which it 
appears, looking at Ely, that upon the return 
in 1836, the eommissioners eharged that see 
with the paymeut of £4,000 per annum, leaving 
the Bishop’s income at £5,500, this charge, 
the bishop, then I believe newly appointed, 
fiercely condemned, and by hook or by crook, 
contrived to persuade the commissioners was 
too high, (the correspondence is highly amusing) 
and they subsequently redueed the charge to 
£2,500, to commence on the sccond year of 
oecupation ; the bishop, however, still deter- 
minately protesting against it, and detcrmined 
to resist, negleeted to pay the amount at the 
proper time, and also, the compensation due 
to the late Chief Justiee of Ely (Mr. Sergeant 
Storks) and his hailiff, when written to by the 
commissioners, his answer was, that ho had in 
the first year, only reeeived £2,477, 10s. 7d., 


whieh was £3077, 9s. 5d. short of his salary, 


‘and that consequently the eommissioners were 


in his debt, and requested to know how he was 
to be paid; the commissioners were obliged to 
apply to the erown lawyers, who had to 
threaten proceedings before the money was 
paid, which was done by instalments, This 
‘Father in God” died it appears, before the 
next return in 1843, and the new bishop, then 
recently appointed states, that the estimated 
income of the see in 1836 was £8,000, but in 
reality amounted to £9,000 per annum. 

You will see Sir, how honest this bishop was, 
to say ‘no worse, stating so positively and 
maintaining that he had not even reeeived his 
estimated salary, whereas the :fact was he liad 
not only reeeived his salary, but £1000 over 
the whole estimate. Comment by me, sir, 
would be superfluous. 

Iam, Sir, 
OXE oF THE MIDDLE CLAss. 


P.S, Iam a tradesman and shopkeeper; it is 
therefore necessary to my well doing to sur- 
press my name, whicli I trust you will excuse. 
I ean perhaps without my name being promi- 
nent, help the good cause and will. 

Your remarks in your letter to the middle 
class, “that we cringe at earrirge doors and 
dare not ask for our accounts” is too true, Iam 
sick and disgusted with both, and am deter- 
mincd to do all I can to uproot such a system, 
and plant a better; but, if it was known by my 
eustomers that I even uttered sueh sentiments, 
I should soon be deprived of the chance of doing 
anything in that direction. 
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THE DEBATE IN THE HOUSE ON THE PRISON TREATMENT OF ’48, 


TO THE PRISONERS oF 748, 


Brotizers!—The case which I have boen | pledged himself to the House to bring on the 


striving to bring before the country—the 
retribution on the torturers of so many, and on 
the legal murderers of Sharpe and Williams— 
has now, after every attempt at delay on the 
part of Government, after every opposition 
from Ministers, been commenced, and, I am 
happy to say, with the most signal success, 

T have brought this case bofore the country, 
not from personal feeling only (though I plead 
guilty to that as well), but from public duty; 
and I have felt myself the more called on to 
take this step, inasmuch as I was the only ono 
of all the prisoners of 748 who was not libe- 
rated before the expiration of his sentence. * 

Government vainly tried to put off the 
inquiry. The days balloted for were always 
furestalled with a vast amount of business, and 
three several ballots were taken without suc- 
cess, But, thanks to the untiring perseverance 
of Lord Dudley Stuart, he brought it on this 
day, on going into committee on ways and 
means. 

The Government was represented by the Under 
Sceretary of Stateforthe HomeDepart.,Mr. Bou- 
verie, and by Sir C. Wood, the Chanecllor of the 
Exchequer, and the case was brought cn at 12 
o'clock ; the debate lasted till nearly 4, when 
the Honse adjourned. It is a remarkable fact 
that, cut of a numerous house, not æ single 
Member was found to defend the Government, 
the Magistrates, or the treatinent to which we 
were subjected! Every speaker reprobated 
such atrocious cruelties ; and Mr, Williams, of 
Lambeth, who seconded Lord D. Stuart’s 
motion, and is himself one of the visiting 
Justices, vehemently exculpated himself from 
participation in the blame by most violently 
denouncing the treatment, and assuring the 
House that he was not one of the visiting 
Justices when the principal cruelties were 
practised, He tried, however, to screen the 
magistrates behind the prison-rules—a flimsy 
plea, which was at once annulled by Mr. G, 
Thompson, Sir H. Willoughby, Mr. Fox, of 
Oldham, and other speakers. 

One object which Government had in throw- 
ing diffieultics in the way of the motion was 
to stave it off to the end of the session, when 
it would be impossible to obtain a committee. 
They sneceeded in this, but received only a 
different mode of defeat. For Lord D, Stuart 


* Thomas Jones, a shoemaker, who was impri- 
soned in Tothill Fields, received his “pardon” in 
May, 1850, his term expiring in September ; but it 
was Withheld from him on accouut of his ‘contu- 
macious conduct,” 


motion for a sclect committee the first thing 
next session, and reccived at once the promiso 
of support from most of the leading Members 
then present in the House, with a unanimous 
condemnation of the conduct of the authorities 
and a marked expression from all quarters that 
the Government had failed to answer a single 
allegation which Thad advanced. But more 
than this; Lord D. Stuart moved for a return 
of the treatment of political prisoners from 
1840 to 1850 inclusive—a fact whieh will show 
the cruelties praetised on some, and the vastly 
different treatment received by others. This 
return the Government opposed in tlic most 
peremptory manner at first; they tried next 
to avoid it by a quibble; but, seeing that the 
temper of the House was against them, they 
were obliged at last to retract, and grant this 
as an unopposed return, thus saving themselves 
trom the defeat of an adverse division, 

It is worthy of remark, also, that in No ONE 
INSTANCE WAS IT ATTEMPTED TO DENY the truth 
of a single charge advanced in my pctition— 
charges which indeed are proved by the answer 
of the magistrates, governor, and surgeon, as 
printed (30 pages!) by order of the Honse of 
Commons; and that the governor was con- 
victed before the House of unequivocal false- 
hood in the statements he advanced. 

Brothers! such is the result of the first cam- 
paign. Would that our murdered brethren 
Sharpe and Williams, could participate in the 
event! The granting of a committee, aud the 
alteration of the law as affecting political 
prisoners, may be reckoned on with tolerable 
eertainty in the ensuing session, the more so as 
it will be near a dissolution ! 

I have thought it my duty to make this 
statement in the pagesof these “ Notes,” not 
knowing what report the press may give of the 
debate—and as this is a case not personalto my- 
self, but belonging to every prisoner. I 
have brought it forward in vindication of 
all—with the determination not to rest here— 
nor until retribution Las been obtained for all, 


* Vide the reply of the governor and magistrates to 
my petition, in which every charge of mine is proved 
by THEIR OWN SHEWING; and where the governor 
attempts denial, he contradicts the oficial documents 
published by the magistrates themselves—the sur- 
geon contradicts the governor; the governor the 


surgeon, and, notwithstanding a weak and pitiful at- 


tempt at prevarication, they are SELF-CONVICTED OF 
FALSEHOOD, gross, deliberate, and inexcusable, Sce. 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 432, June 23, 1851— 
being the answer to my petition by the governor and 
magistrates, printed on the motion of the under- 


.. secretary of state, 
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and all possible compensation for the widows of 
those killed by law. 

Another reason why I think it my duty to 
make this statement is, that I may also thus 
have the opportunity to make another; namely 
to bear testimony to the untiring perseverance 
whieh Lord Dudley Stuart has displayed 
throughout the conduct of this ease; the pains- 
taking research he has evinced in the produe- 
tion of evidence; the mass of letters and doeu- 
ments, of law books and acts of parliament, he 
has waded throngh, to arrive at the law and 
precedents bearing upon the question; and the 
acumen and talent le has shown in collating 
facts, and laying bare the contradictions, false - 
hoods, and prevarications, of the magistrates 
aud governors, not allowing himself to be 
swayed by persuasion or expostulation to give 
up the case—and throughout the debate not 
permitting a single misrepresentation on the 
part of government to go unchallenged or un- 
punished, I make this statement the more 
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readily, as it is well kacwn I have no great 
predilections for aristocracy—and that I have 
expressed my opinion pretty freely on th sub- 
ject;—they accuse us of confounding all in 
wholesale dennnciations, it is the more neces- 
sary, therefore, and the more agreeable, to bear 
testimony to worth and honesty where it is to 
be found, though not in the person of a demo- 
erat. Sir B. Hall deserves sincere acknowledg- 
ments also for the aetive interest he took in the 
conduct of the ease; and Mr. Fox, Capt. Pechell, 
Sir II. Willoughby, and most especially Mr. G. 
Thompson, for the admirable speeches they 
made on the oceasion. 

Brothers ! this is only the frst campaign— 
we have done not yet! 

But a noble triumph is beforo us—greater 
than any personal retribution—the triumph of 
our principles! Let us struggle on for them— 
and our sufferings will haye been not vain. 

Eenest Jones. 


DE BRASSIER, A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE, 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


(Continued from page 224 of No. XL) 


CHAPTER 17.—Tnae SUBURB. 


Back to the factory town. Pass with me 
through a densely peopled suburb, where nar- 
row fetid lanes seemed mado to repel the tra- 
veller not to invito him, where the trade of the 
seavenger appeared unplied, where the stones 
of the pavement were hollowed by the tread of 
a generation, where the evracked walls were 
leaning from their perpendicular, where the 
seanty windows were broken and dim with 
dirt, where the nutended infants, squalid, frac- 
tious, and wretched, were wallowing in filth, 
whero the reek of intemperance came from 
hell’s portal, the ginshop—and where huma- 
nity seemed unhumanised—so ghastly was its 
aspect, an so perverted seemed its intelligence! 
But listen ! for the sounds from that part of 
of the city which you have lett! There the 
streets aro broad—the pavement wide — the 
stones shine clear in the sun, and on eicher 
side through walls of evystal set in frames of 
gilding gleams a plethora of wealth, over whieh 
bend goodly forms and handsome faces, the 
picked reeruits of trado, to cheat the congre- 
gated groups that press around their counters, 


Do you hear the roll of charlots—the rush! 


escaping from the business of the day? It is 
six o’clock—and therich employers are hasten- 
ing to their rural palaces, the select ministers 
of their wealth, the clerks and managers, secre- 
tavies and junior partners are flitting to the 
healthy suburb where they congregate — the 
workingman is pacing wearily to the low, dit, 
swampy habitation good enough for the crea- 
tors of all wealth. Pass on! but what a tale 
those stones could tell—if they could reveal 
the burdens of the myriad hearts that have 
beaten over them, And yet, look not for ro- 
mantie sorrows. The dull, heavy, stupid de- 
gradation;—the smothered, sour grief, —the 
sensation of uneasiness and pain, so constant 
that it seems a necessary condition of existence 
to the sufferer, so natural, that he ceases to 
grumble at it,—the deep eternal apathy, the 
moral lethargy, the living death,—these are 
the characteristies of the inhabitants of that 
humiliating suburb, Yet all these might have 
been like the noblest and most intellectual of 
the classic nations, The material that would 
mako the Spartan of Thermopylæ, or the Athe- 
nian of the Agora, is thore! See how societv 
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has worked it up! Pass on: the houses stand 
at longer intervals—a spot of bleaching ground, 
a stunted shrub, an attempted garden, are 
seen here and there—the breath becomes some- 
what freer—a sandy hill is before us—we 
mount—we aro on a moor. Scanty rows of 
houses still straggle out into the open country, 
but they look eleaner and healthier, thongh 
as poor as thoso below, where like a vast seeth- 
ing cauldron, in which hands of fiends fuse the 
materials of vice and sin, and steep a whole 
nation in them to the lips, lay the vast city 
with its veil of smoke and reek—its half- 
shrouded chimneys and spires, and its hoarse 
murmur, booming upward like the breaking of 
a human surge upon the shores of life. - The 
sunset breeze is blowing from the west—and 
bending horizontally the vast eone of smoke 
that had stood piled over the eity during the 
noontide heat and calm, till its long black arm 
stretched away westward for miles, to the far 
woods and hills surrounding Stanville Hall. 
Pause at this cottage door. The walls are 
clean and whitewashed—the fence of the little 
garden has been neatly mended—the garden 
itself fresh stocked with flowers, and a honey- 
suckle and white rose are trained over the 
pretty, though rudely constructed porch. The 
panes of the window are clear—and a curtain 
is stretched across them white as snow. Tn the 
room, all is humble, but clean. An aged dame 
sits by the fire engaged at work to swell tho 
family pittance—a pale, but lovely girl beside 
her, plies her needle, but ever and anon the 
needle pauses—she seems lost in thought. Soon 
a step is heard without—she knows it well, but 
she looks not up to see thé eager, joyons face 
peering in at the window,—the old mother 
however rises with pleasure in her countenauee— 
“Jt is Edward !” she cries, and Edward, the young 
mechanic, enters at the words! He gives but a 
hasty thongh kindly greeting to his mother, 
and speeds to the side of Agnes, for it is she 
now, dwelling under the roof, of the young 
mechanic. Beautiful. does she look in her 
mourning and dejection] There is much of 


beanty in the sorrow of the young! Love beans. 


in the eyes of Edward as he proffers her the 
gift he has brought.—a gift to buy which he 
liad long denied himself even necessary eom- 
forts. The tears stood in Agnes’ eyes as she 
accepted it—tcars, because she knew that he 
could not bestow. that gift without himself 
undergoing hardships—tears, because she felt 
she could not love him, and yet that the grati- 
tude for life preserved, for deep affection, for 
di-interested love—deserved return. Tears— 
because her woman’s prescience told her, that 
her love was essential to his life. 

There was a painful struggle in her breast. 
Should she confess all—should she tell him the 
bitter truth—should she humiliate herself by 
confessing her vain, mad passign—and should 


she break his heart by so doing ? Day by day 
she put off the painful hour—she had not 
courage yet todo so. And, then, she reasoned 
with herself—she told herself again and again, 
that her love conld not end happily—that 
it was misplaced—but that. she ought to 
be happy with Edward—and she  tricd 
to love him; (the fatal sophistry of the 
heart !)—-she believed that in the course of. 
time she might force herself to do so—and to 
forget the brilliant phantom that hannted her 
waking and s'ecping. And, iudced, at times, 
pity and gratitude so filled her breast, that 
she could scarcely distinguish them from love. 
So this evening :—she took the flowers—Hd- 
ward pressed her hand—she withdrew it not 
—love is infectious—his arm was round her 
waist, she struggled not, she leant as onc in 
thought—sho was asking herself, could she 
love him—and he was mistaking the question 
for the answer, and the answer was dictated - 
by his hope. 

“ Can yon love me, Agnes?” 

At that moment there was so mucli in her 
heart—so much kinduess to remomber—so 
much of gratitnde—so much of love in Ed- 
ward’s voice and look—so much of despair 
and despondency in his silence—that a 
generous impulse of self-sacrifice filled hor 
breast,—she said, “F know not !’—but she 
looked “ I love !” 

Yet she trembled at what she had douc, 
and tried to turn the theme. The distnrbed 
state of the factory-districts was still the most 
prominent topic—and the name of De Bras- 
sier could not be severed from the movement 
of which he was now the undisputed leader. 
It called a deep blush and a look of keen dis- 
tress to the face of Agnes. Whether noticed 
or not by Edward, hatred (at least if his 
generous, kindly nature could entertain so 
harsh a feeling) seemed to kindlo in his 
glauce. 

The democratic movement was now spread- 
ing far and wide. Tho factory towns were 
almost in arms—the rurai couuties were 
affected—incendiary fires were prevalent in 
the latter —in the former riots vero of frc- 
quent occurrence, and of difficult reprossion. 
Tho wholo population was in an uneasy fer- 
ment—trade was, paralysed—this added to 
the distress, tho distress added to the dis- 
content. Edward was deeply implicated in 
all these events, and a crisis was at hand, that 
reqnired every nerve, every attention, com- 
plete secrecy, and perfoct honesty, on the part 
of the domocratic leaders. Edward had no 
concealment from Agnes, aud he thus poured 
forth to her (during the absenco of his 
mothor) the history of tho strange events of 
the last few weoks—his fears—his surmises 
—and his hopes, 
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THE GENERAL GOOD. 
A LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


BEING AN ANSWER TO HIS ANSWER TO LORD NAAS.—WITH A POSTSCRIPT TO THB PEOPLE. 


On Tuesday evening last, I was in the House 
listening to the relative arguments urged 
in favour of Frec Trade and Protection, ac- 
cording to the parliamentary meaning of those 
terms.* And though the debate was insig- 
nificant both in talent and in its cffects, and 
though your answer to Lord Naas was replete 
with folly and self-contradiction, the admis- 
sion that you made, and the statements you 
volunteered, convey the most important and 
desolating truths. 

Lord Naas argued that, under the action 
of Freo Trade, the milling interest in Ireland 
had been ruined. You replied to the effect, 
that such might be the case, but that— 

Istly. It was unavoidable, because when- 


ever any great commercial or social changes, | 


even from good to better, occurred, some in- 
terests must suffer; and that we had not to 
logislate for the interests of a small class, but 
for the ‘GENERAL GooD,” 

2ndly. That the milling interest, as a whole, 
had not suffered,—it was only the small 
miller who had been eaten up by the larger 
one—the miller who lived by the small water 
courses had been dostroyed by the capitalist 
who built steam-mills, and was rich enough 
to use machinery. You instanced this by the 
ruin of the small millers on your estates, — 
and by the rise of an enormous steam-mill in 
the metropolis. This was the case in all 
trades. But this, you argued, shewed the 
rise of trade, the pre-eminence of capital, and 
tended especially towards the “ GeyeraL 
GooD.” 

You have hcre made a most important ad- 
mission; that CAPITAL CENTRALISES ! You have 
made the terrible admission that the miller 
with little capital is being destroyed by him 
with largo capital. It is too truc—but that 
docs not hold good with the millers alone—it 
obtains in every trade and calling in the 
country, You know it, you cannot deny it, 
and you have admitted it. The millers are 
no peculiar race, living under circumstances 
unknown to all other classes under heaven. 
But you actually praisc this as a part of your 
own system. Now, then, let us follow out 
your system to its consequences, 

“The Irish millers are being ruined ”—you 


admit it, No matter, it is for the general 
good. Others gain. Let the Irish millers be 
destroyed. 


ia Lord Naas moved for a Committee to inquire 
into the state of the milling interest in Ireland. 


“The English millers are being ruined.” 
You admit it; no matter—it is for the general 
good, Others gain. Let the English millers 
be destroyed. 

What affects the millers affects the farmers. 
You admit it ; no matter—it is for the general 
good, Others gain. Let the farmers be des- 
troyed. 

What affects the farmers, affects the la- 
bourers, under the present system. You cannot 
deny it; no mattcr—it is for the general good. 
Others gain. Let the labourers be destrayed. 
-- What affects farmers and labourérs, affecta 

dlords. You cannot deny it; no matter— 
it is for the general good. Others gain. Let 
the landlords be destroyed. 

What affects those classes, affects the shop- 
keepers. You cannot deny it; no matter— 
it is for the general good. Others gain. Let 
the small shopkeepers be destroyed. 

What affects all these, affects the mechanic 
and artisan, You cannot deny it, for all 
wealth centering in a few hands, the compe- 
tition that must follow between these few 
great powers can be carried on only by the 
grinding of the working-classes at the feet of 
both, No matter—it is for the general good. 
Others gain, Let the mechanic and artisan 
be destroyed. 

But WHO REMAINS TO GAIN by this general 
good? There rests but one class—the great 
money and mathine lords—numbering a few 
thousand — their interests are dubbed the 
“ general good ’’—and for them every other 
class in the community is to be destroyed. 

This is the inevitable result of your system 
—as virtually admitted by yourself. You 
state ‘‘ leave capital and labour alone—to take 


‘their natural course—this is free trade.’’ Lord 


Naas very properly told you it was not. It is 
avery different thing, tc leave matters alone, 
when they are going ina right direction, and 
to leave them alone, when they are going in 
one that is wrong. Leave the healthy body 
alone—but do not leave alone the body that is 
diseased. The future that awaits us in Eng- 
land is: a few dozcn immense capitalists, with 
nothing between them and the most abject race 
of working wages-slaves, except a very limited 
class of tho aristocracy of labour, employed by 
them as stewards, foremen, overlookers and 
overseors, The intervening classes are melting 
away, according to your own confession—and 
according to our daily experience, —for WEALTH 
CENTRALISES, and not nationally but individ- 
ually. Under a true democratic system wealth 
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would centralise also—but it would centralize 
in the hands of the state, instead of, as now, 
centralizing in the hands of individuals. A 
vast difference this, on which the whole problem 
of the future hangs.—The intervening classes 
I repeat, are melting away. 

here are the yeomanry of half a century 
ago? Eaten up in the large farms, Where 
are the small shopkeepers?—melting into the 
wholesale houses, Where are the small manu- 
facturers? Whelmed beneath the competition 
of the few great factory kings” DEATH and 
EMIGRATION slightly retard the inevitable 
results—a sudden plaguc may lower poors-rates 
for a year—a frenzied flight of myriads may 
lessen famine fora winter—but they cannot 
prevent—for they never touch the causes of 
both disease and famine:—the centralization 
of wealth in the hands of afew. Then what 
will England be? I repeat—a few dozen cap- 
italists above a race of groaning, toiling slaves. 
To compete with the continent, to compete 
with each other, (for the system eats up its 
own advocates, like Saturn,) the capitalist 
must starve and rot his living machinery more 
and more with every year, Formerly, in 
feudal ages, when one noble warred against 
another, they cut down each others serfs, and 
burnt and plundered their cottages. Now, 
when one money-lord wars against another 
(the nobles of the 19th century) they don’t 
fight in the field, but in the factory—and in- 
stead of cutting down cach others slaves, they 
starve them to death by low wages—but the 
result is the same, The whole nation will then 
resolve itself into two classes—the man with 
money, and the man with none. The riches 
‘of the rich will be gigantic—the poverty of the 
poor will be inconceivable. All the intervening 
layers, that now melt into each other, the 
aristocracy of one class, touching the democracy 
of that next above it, will be swept away— 
and the severance of the two classes will stand 
naked in its horrid distinctness. ‘Then tyranny 
will reign, such as the world has never wit- 
nessed—not, perhaps, the tyranny of the law, 
but THE TYRANNY OF SOCIAL CIRCUMSTANCES, A 
few rich oligarchs will virtually coerce every- 
thing. Perhaps the external scaffolding of a 
“Constitution” may be maintained—but political 
laws are a farce, when social power rests in 
the hands of an enemy! The labouring classes 
will daily become more sickly, weak, short in 
stature, and dwarfed in spirit, while the gene- 
ral misery attaches still more the well-drilled 
soldier to your persons, since you keep him in 
comfort, above the wanta from whieh you have 
raised him. TALK or REBELLION THEN, WHEN 
THE AGE of EMACIATION HAS ARRIVED! Look 
at Ireland—and see the premature working of 
the system there!—Read in the above the 
secret of its quiet—behold, in its aspect, the 
faint omen of England's destiny. 


Such would be the results of your system— 
such is the system you praise—such is the sys- 
tem you try to perfect. But we may yet, per- 
haps, draw our pen across your reckoning. It 
is still time—if the people will listen and learn 
wisdoin from experience, 

You tell us, that ‘‘in every change, even from 
good to better, some class muat suffer.” I repeat 
it is true—it is a law of nature, because the ne- 
cessity of a change generally shews the existence 
of an evil—an evil would not be supported, un- 
less some were the gainers by it—and these very 
men must be losers by its removal. It is possi- 
ble to conceive exceptional cases—but they 
would only prove the rale, and could not apply 
to the circumstances under consideration. But 
wHo are to be the losers by the change? that is 
the vital question! The fewest possible number | 
—therefore, instead of having a change that 
ruins the many fer the benefit of the few, if ruin 
for some 1s unavoidable,—let us have a change 
that ruins the few for the benefit of the many. 

If, then, any are tobe ruined, TT IS YOU, of 
the money-class, who are the only parties bene- 
fiting by the present system. 

Ernest JONES. 


A POSTSCRIPT TO THE PEOPLE. 


A COUNTERACTIVE tendency is at work, which 
may retard or modify the results of the compe- 
titive system as described above. That system 
is the plan of Co-operation and of freehold land 
societies. With reference to the former, its evil 
results, as at presert conducted, have been shewn 
in a previous humber.* But auything that re- 
tards an evil, without removing its cause, is an 
additional evil; for it substitutes a slow death 
for a quick one. It imitates the conduct of the 
ecclesiastical torturers of old—who sometimes 
drowned their victims, but restored them to life 
several times in succession, that they might pro- 
long their agony. You are going down an in~ 
clined plane, and these reforms merely seat you 
a little way higher up again, that you may have 
the pleasure of sliding down afresh. What you 
want is, to be taken entirely off the inclined 
plane, and to be placed upon the level platform 
of equal justice. Now, this cannot be done by 
patching up an old system—and making it just 
bearable, ‘The centralisation of wealth in the 
hands of a few individuals, inevitably fraught 
with ruin to the people, is, however, the finest 
thing that can happen for the cause of progres- 
sion, if taken advantage of in time, By ruining 
the farmers and retail shopkeepers, the small 
manufacturers and little capitalists, it breaks up 
the conservative majority of the privileged 
classes—it detaches them from the present sys- 
tem, and makesthem ready to embrace a change. 
Two courses are how open—TO GO BACKWARD, 
or TO GO FORWARD. By recreating small free- 


® See Notes to the People, No. 2, p. 27. 
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helders, yougo back two centuries—you recreate 
the old circumstances, leaving the old’ causes 
untouched; being fresh placed on the old plat- 
form, the new yeomanry may feel pretty com- 
fortable. If so, they won't want a change,— 
and, instead of aiding the cause of progression, 
you will have gided the cause of retrogression. 
If, on the other hand, your yeomanry do not 
Gerive benefit from: your schemes, then, of conrse, 
you can urge no reason for adopting thein, 
Thus, either way, youare doing aninjury to the 
great cause of human happiness, while, perhaps, 
you are thinking that you further it. At the 
very time that the present system is throwing 
the bulk of the conservative class into your 
arms, you are creating a fresh couservative class 
out of your own order to strike the balance, or | 
more than strike the balance against them. | 
This is going backward. 


To go forwaed i3, to éxccunage every step that 
leads to centyglisation. The gold-kings are play- 
ing our own ‘game in this respect. ‘The task is, 
not to destroy the ceutratisation of property— 
but to wrest that‘centralisation out of the hands, 
of the few, and to vest it in the hands of the 
state, To centralise nationally, not individually. 
From nstional centralisation all derive a bene- 
tit—from individual centralisatiou all but a few 
individuals sustaiman injury. 

Let me implore of you to weigh wellthe above 
remarks. If by the plan of yonr small freeholds 
you are delaying somewhat the tyranny of the 
gold-kings, you are fatally counteractthg your 
own emancipation and happiness at the samo 
time—you slightly and only t:miporarily soften 
an evil—to crush you doubly hereafter, at the 


cost of a great good. 
E J. 


THE LONDON SHOPKEEPERS. 


BY TWO OF THEMSELVES. 


[Tur following is the bonc-fide statement of 
two London shopkeepers, who had reached 
Sonic eminence in their calling—an eminence 
still maintained by the one who still enjoys | 
great respect from those of his own class. 
The first thus gives his autobiography, as a 
type of his order—the_ confessions of the 
other are added to the statement. ] 

Iwas born, bred, and edueated in a small 
town in Northamptonshire, and my parents 
were respectable farmers, and pretty well to 
do in life. As a startin the world, I was ap- 
prenticed to a linendraper in the country; 
served five years, and learned my trade, such 
as it was; theu removed to London, to try 
iny fortune in that great whirlpool of strug- 
gling care, honest industry, ambitious hopes,’ 
splendid succcss, and, I must say, crushing. 
inisery to the many, whatever advantage the 
lucky few may obtain—iu that great industrial 
gamo which is always ou, and never played 


men—or women either—for there were a 
great number of the latter in the shop-—could. 
not suit lier with an article, hc was considered 
a bad salesman, aud depreciated instantly in 


‘his annual value, if, indeed, he was allowed. 


to stop, which was seldom the case. The re- 
sult of this system—which is almost univer- 
sally observed throughout London,—with s 
few exceptions—is the rearing up of young 
men aud women thus employed, as unmiti- 
gated aud rotten liars, which it would be im- 
possible to surpass, as the utmost ingenuity. 
and ability are exercised in devising new 
schemes to eutrap customers, and fresh de- 
vices to prevent their escape without making 
purchases, when once entrapped. J lave 
known some of the most audacious liars in 
those establishments, and well they might be 


‘so, for many of the after hours of business 


were spent in telling the tricks and. devices 
of the day, in order to sell goods, or, in other 


out, in one way or another, within its cddy- | terms, to make a “good book,” which the 
ing rounds, I-was lucky at first in obtaining | governor most scrupulously scanned next 
a situation at £20 a-year in onc of those large morning. If you were a good salesman, or, 
houses, whose gaudy fronts and well-craimed ; which is synonymons in linendrapery etymo- 
windows, which denote a very plethora of; logy, a great liar, that is, technically speaking, 
opulence, are an infallible cynosure to ladies | if you could shave the ladies well, and took:a 
eyes—sitnate in the neighbourhood of St. : good amount every day, you would be sure 
Paul's. Our governor—we never called him | to obtain the approbation of the heads of the 
master—was a religions man, and lived out of | house, and receive an approving smile or nod 
town, and, in his way, not a bad sort ofi from the governor-in-chief, as he made his 


character either; but as deeply bitten with 
the convextional morality of the trade as any 
shopkeeper possibly could be, His motto 
was— sell, sell-—fairly and honestly, if you 


can—but you must sell, or you won't do for. 


morning's survey through his well-drilled 
establishment. That is a very corrupting 
school, let me remark. But it teaches not 
only lying, trickery, deceit, and fraud—it has 
effects more serious:still upon the morals. of 


me.” Ifa lady came in, and one of the yourg | all concerned in it. Generally speaking,itis 
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only handsome girls, anid showy youug men 
who are chosen for the shop: this is done 
that tlhe former may allure the inale, the 
latter the female, customers. They are 
trained, ifnot in express toaching, indirectly, 
by example and encouragement, to practise 
all the arts of blandishment and seduction. 
First, they have been taught to. lic, —now 
they are taught to seduce. The beautiful girl 
who by her charms draws the customer to the 
shop to purchase things he does not want, 
or scarcely needs, in nine eases out of ten falls 
a victim to the artifice she is called upon to 
usc—for tlic passions are edged tools to play 
with. The dwelling on one subject, the act- 
ing a sensual pars, creates the feclings that 
it feigus—the talk, the laugh, the jest, fa:i- 
liarises the mind with viee,—and once draw 
aside the flimsy veil of conventioual pradery, 
(or what yow like to call it,) let nature and 
youth staud unchecked, and youth and nature 
will take their natural bent. The noctur- 
nal reudezvous follows the diurnal flirtation 
—and the rest comes as a matter of course. 
Agaiu, the constant proximity of the young 
shopmen and shopwomen, the heated atmos- | 
phere, the passiug joke,—and the knowledge 

of what they are both trying to effect, a sele | 
of fradulent goods on the basis of lies and sen- 

suality, wears down the restraint bebweeu 

them—and the feeble barrier of a dread of 

consequences is the only thing that parts im- 

morality from actual sin. But there-is ano- 

ther evil: competition for employment makes 

it a blessing to a young woman to obtain a 

situation in a shop—and if discharged with- 

out a good character, she is lost for life —alic | 
can obtain, in all probability, no other place. | 
Now it so happens that shemay be discharged | 


because her character is good, because she ro- 
fuses to gratify the master’s passions at the 
expence of honour. But, tainted, undermined 
as their virtue is, day by day in that poisoned 
atmosphere—it is not often that the easy, yet 
almost itnperative fall is prevented. 
As bad is the place for the young shopmen. 

J have already stated that they ave chosen for 
their good looks, asa decoy for female cus- 
tomers. Ofcourse they make the most of their 
advantage. Their camlation is roused, their 
vanity is gratified, by attracting the most. 
At first, perhaps, the young customer naeun- 
seiously returns to the conuter where the 
handsome young man, who wits sv civil 
stands in waiting—-but, by degrees, the habit 
becomes design,—-the shopman pushes his 
vietory-—and the father and mother little 
think of the corrupting intluence to which their 
‘dangligers ave thus exposcd—intluences which 
perliaps sow the seed of vices, the explosion 
of which startles society in after years. Otten, 
however, the female customers, (but theu 
it is generally those of higher vrank, and of 
a certain age) unblushiugly refuse to be served 


by any but some one particular shopinan to 
whom they have taken a vile fancy; they will 
spend hours in the shop (one sceret for the long 
time ladies spend in shopping), seeing thing 
after thing, merely for the purpose of being in 
close proximity to their favourite—and then 
order certain goods to be sent home to them 
for selection, but stating they will not have 
them, unless that one particular shopman is 
sent to receive their orders. The one particu- 
lar shopman goes, and stays as long in the 
lady’s cabinet as the lady had staid iu hig shop. 
All this, of course, is highly to the profit of the 
master, who plays the pauder in his ‘crystal 
palaco,” 

Such is someof the corruption encased behind 
those magnificent sheets of glass, and brass, 
and bronze—veiled amid the folds of silk and 
satin, inuslin, lawn, and lace, 

But the vile system festers downwards, as 
well ss upwards and on its own level, Com- 
petition begets not only cheapness, but gaudi- 
uess; it is tle eanse of the flashing shoptronts, 
and tho large expenditure to allure the ens- 
tomer by a showy exterior. This must be 
paid for somehow—it cannot be paid for out 
of ‘legitimate profits,” as they are called ; 
and therefore the underpaying for work. ‘The 
wages of the shopman carnot be much cur- 
tailed (though, in certain cases, heavy pre- 
riums are paid for admission); since it is 
r.quisito that shop-people should retain good 
lovks, and good dress, for the respectability of 
the shop:—the deduction is therefore made 
from the carnivgs of the mechanice and the 
needlewoman. Here the vast army of prosti- 
tutes is aeruited by hunger anl want 
acting on youth and beauty—and down, down, 
down, to the betlommost foundations of sccicty, 
—iownward, upward, and around, the des- 
troying cancer cats its way from the accursed 
shop. 

This is the condition of the retail skop. OF 
course, I do uot assert that such is the uni- 
versal case— there are many honourable excep- 
tions—but what I do say, is, that itis the 
veueral mle—and that ahnost all are tainted 
with these vices more or less—bnt alniost all of 
them to a very large degree—and of very, vieny 
many the above isa perfectly correct aud am- 
exaggerated description, 

My next move was to one of the large whok- 
sale houses avhieft abound in London, where | 
reecived a goud salary, and sueeeeded compara- 
tively well, But there you may observe the 
same system of lying, deceit, aud chieancry, 
and of a more atrocious uature, too, as far as 
genuine morality, or common honesty is cen- 
corned; but the parties upon whom it is prac- 
tised ure of a more cralty kind than the “ladies” 
in the retail shops—being uo less than the 
buyers and masters of these same shops— 
therefore to compete with them is verifying 
completely the old proverb of ‘ dog eating 
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dog,’’ and to beat that elass of men, the most 
pre-eminent of liars, you must obtain a ‘‘ sad 
pre-eminence’? indeed, in the art of lying 
yourself, 

This stage of the trading world passed, haying 
run the round of the large houses, with the 
view of enlarging my experience, and improv- 
ing my finances, in both of whicli I greatly 
sueceeded, I at length determined to commence 
business on my own account., ‘The times were 
good—money was easy—I was well known in 
the manufacturing districts, as a buyer,—- 
others, with less means, had succeeded, which 
greatly annoyed me—tlicrefore, I made up my 
mind to try my luek. Imagine me in business 
with about twelve.thousand pounds stock, with 
liabilities to about fifty thousand, and literally 
owing twenty thousand, similar to many and 
many a man in the city of London, at the 
present moment. On my solvency depended 
the very existenee, in a social sense, of perhaps 
a hundred minor houses, besides the displace- 
ment of labour and employment — and the 
tant effects vibrating off through countless 
ramifications of loss and ruin. I had no par- 
tieular reason to suppose I should sueceed—no 
more had ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
my eotemporaries. In fact, the chances were 
against us—and yet, eoolly and deliberately we 
jeopardised the all of so many families in our 
insane speculations, Not one in a hundred 
succeed, yet all try the same game. That 
accounts for the sudden starting up of new 
shops with new names--the gradual meltingaway 
of the great gold, or red, or blue letters from 
the shop front, and others suceceding, perhaps 
to vanish as fast. What I might have expeeted 
occurred, a depression came in trade—a slight 
paniein the money market—no bills discounting 
in any shape—and a balance at my banker's, 
whicb they had long hinted as too tapery and too 
fine. It is barely possible that the most rigid 
ceonomy, selling off my furniture and equipage, 
giving up my house and establisbment, might 
have enabled me to weather the storm, But 
society will not allow a tradesman to be honest. 
Had F done this, I should have lost my credit, 
and had all my ereditors down upon me ina 
moment. That evident honesty of purpose, 
whieh ought to have raised my eredit, would 
have destroyed it, and I should have been a 
bankrupt in a few days. I was, therefore, 
obliged to keep up every iota of my expendi- 
ture, in order to retain a chance of weathering 
the storm, Ali! that is an infernal system of 
business, and breaks many a man’s heart. No 
man sbould embark in such a business without 
he has ample capital to carry it on with ease, 
—I think I hear you say :—Very true; but 
almost all your wealthy men in England, and 
especially in London, many of whom have 
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fallen under my observation, have eominenced 
with comparatively little eapital. ‘The fact is, 
when a storm sets in, no matter whence it 
blows, a gencral wreek is driven before it, 
because the foundation of the shop is built on 
sand, —it is an artificial system, rotten to the 
base, and merely kept upright by scheming 
and contriving. Talk of misery, too; what 
ean equal the feelings of a man who wislies to 
do well, who would gladly pay 20s. in the 
pound, and yet cannot turn himself round to do 
it? Many and many a time have I gone into 
London ina morning with the most agonised 
feelings; and many and many a man have I 
saluted in the well-known omnibus, with an 
apparent smile upon my face, who wassimilarly 
cireumstaneed to myself. Talk of the tread- 
mill—tbat must be a luxury when compared 
to the misery which a poor devil must endure, 
who has a heavy bill eoming due, and very 
little at his banker’s to meet it. He goes home 
to his excellent and careful wife, the motber, 
perchance, of several children, all of whom 
must be provided for, and, of eourse, in a 
respectable manner, if he wishes to maintain 
his status in his neighbourhood ; he listens to a 
little music, which, for the moment, drives 
away the thoughts of the “bill;” he goes to 
bed, tries to sleep, and from sheer fatigue 
dozes or dreams an hour or two, all of whieh 
time his thoughts are disturbed, his mind is 
wandering over figures, cheques, stamps, bill- 
discounters, and bankers, which cause him to 
tumble about and “fan” the sheets right and 
left, till he wakes at an early honr, fearful to 
rise, and yet ineapable of rest. Fatigued and 
worn down, he gulps a hurried breakfast, 
whieh half chokes him, hurries to the city, 
struggles on forea day or two, till the final 
erash, and then sinks, never to rise again ; for, 
his eredit lost, the means of restoration to his 
former position are lost as well, One capitalist 
treads on the head of the other, one schemer 
cuts the ground from under the other's feet. 

I have given you some of the working of 
our system—but how mueh I have omitted ! 
I have merely hinted at the trieks of trade; I 
have alluded merely to the comparatively 
honest tradesman (heaven save the mark !); 
I have deseribed those that are eonsidered 
“‘fair-dealing men” in their own order—by 
the sample of the “fair” you may judge of 
the foul ! 

Of these latter I may perhaps at some time 
have to say a word. I have known many 
living year after year in the same shop, and 
making large fortunes by selling their goods 
under cost prices. I have known them become 
insolvents and bankrupts, and realise speedy 
independence by the proccss, But of these 
things some other time, 
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TO HER, 


To love, and to love hopelessly, 
It is a bitter lot! 

Not the idle love that parts 

Light as it eomes, from fireless hearts, 
Felt, and remembered not ! 

But love so deep, that it must be 

An agony or ecstacy ! 


Not the poor, cold-feeling, child 
To sickly sentiment, 
Whose fitful course is swiftly run,— 
But flame as wild 
As comet sent 
Athwait a burning firmament; 
Yet lasting as a sun. 


And eould I fly away ! away ! 

Over land and main in search of rest, 
WERE I MORE BLEST ? 
For day by day 


I am constrained that form of Heaven tó see; 
Hear the soft sigh 
Breathed low; but not for me! 
Ah! and how could it be? 
* 


* * &* * k F 


This—this is agony ! 


Yet could I fly away ! away ! 

Far as the bounds of night and day; 

Where mortal eye doth cease to sce 

Still would thine image present be; 

Fresent— surpassing as thou art,— 

As tho’ Ld eyes within my heart! 

To whieh earth’s barriers ate unknown, 

Born to gaze où thee,-—and gaze on thee alone ! 


What torture like to this hath man e'er given 
A dying martyr—but who hopes no Heaven ! 
No solace for my heart—no guerdon for my pain; 
But ever doomed to love !—and ever thus in vain! 


OUR COLONIES. 


TMEIR CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCE, AND EMIGRANTS. 


III. Ausrratsa.—(Coneluded ‘from No. 12, p. 234.) 


Tue emigrant is driven by the competition 
of labour at the seaboard, to seek the in- 
terior. In order to deseribe his course, no 
better means can be adopted than by fol- 
lowing the aecount given by a man of pro- 
perty in search of an estate for purchase. 
After quitting the sca-districts, a bleak, 
barren steppe succeeds, destitute of water 
and of useful vegetation. Even in the com- 
paratively fertile district called the Cow- 
pastures, the traveller is constrained to write 
as follows :— ` 

“The living was wretchedly bad—every- 
thing was so scarce and dear, sometimes we 
had great difficulty in obtaining even bread ; 
and as to meat and milk, although in the 
Cowpastures, the first was lean and tough, 
and the latter not to be obtained at almost 
any price.* 

Just before his arrival, a terrible drought 
of 3 years’ duration had come to its close— 
but such visitationsare of frequent occurrence, 
and render agriculture almost an impossi- 
bility in these parts of Australia. “The 
cattle died off by thousands, and those re- 
maining were weak, attenuated by hunger, 
and comparatively unproductive.” 

‘Our traveller journied on horseback, other 
conveyances being too expensive, and the 
tracks almost too bad to admit them. So 
dear is transit, “as to render even the car- 

* Perils and Adventures, (pp, 43-44.) 


riage of a few books next to a matter of im- 
possibility.” Remember, it is a rich man 
writing. i } 

After passing the bleak steppé that suc- 
ceeded to the Cowpastures, the traveller 
would enter the black “ strip-bark forests’’— 
and the “ bush,” a short scrubby underwood 
growing so thickly between the trees of these 
vast woodlands, ‘‘that often even a dog can- 
not work himself through.” These forests 
obtain their name from the faet of their bark 
being black, and pealing off—and their black- 
ness soiling whoever passes through them, 
so that the traveller across them will come 
out as black as one of the savages whosé 
clutches he may have escaped. Another 
peculiarity of the trees in this part of the 
world is, that they present the edge, and not 
the broad surface of their leaves to the sun 
—the consequence of which is that they offer 
neither shade nor shelter, the shadow of the 
branches forming merely their zigzag lines 
upon the ground. (Page 58.) “To the 
traveller this isa matter of prime importance, 
especially when the hot sun is pouring down 
his rays upon your head, and the parched 
carth is responding in the same clement at 
your feet.” 

Of course through all these tracts the emi- 
grant ean find no abiding place: the Cow- 
pastures are monopolised—the next tract is 
uninhabitable—and, the forest passed through 
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you at last reach the fertile country. But 
here monopoly stares you in the face. Do 
yon seek labour ?—the convict and the abori- 
ginal have forestalled you! Do you seek 
land?—The rich man has seized it all. 
The following passage shows the labour com- 
petition of the convict, and the land mono- 
poly of his master at one glance :— 

““B—— is the owner of 70,000 acres of 
land, he employs altogether only about 200 
hands. He has constructed a wind-mill and 
several saw-mills; makes his own casks and 
all his iron work ; contracts largely to supply 
the government with salt provisions ; and the 
shoemakers, carpenters, smiths, butchers, 
and salters, which were employed on his 
establishment, were nearly all convicts.” 
(Page 99.) 

Agriculture is, of course, not attempted 
in these regions—transport being so difficult, 
markets so remote and inaccessible, and soil 
and climate but little favourable in most 
districts. It is therefore pasturage alone 
that is alluded to—in which an aristocracy 
has established itself between the owners of 
herds, and the owners of flocks, the former 
looking down on and scarcely deigning to speak 
to the latter. These pasturage estates are 
called “Runs.” Our traveller, however, even 
at this distance in the interior, could find no 
unoccupied land! “ The nearest distance at 
which an unlicensed “Run” was to be ob- 
tained was nearly 200 miles further into the 
interior.” (Page 271.) 

What must be the prospects of the emi- 
grant, especially if having a wife and children 
—when the distance of the interior—the few 
hands that are wanted, under this system of 
land monopoly for pasturage, the many hands 
that there aze,—the costliness of carriage, 
and the searcity of food are taken into con- 
sideration! This scarcity of food has been 
fearfully illustrated by the fate of the three 
fugitive convicts as narrated in last number. 
Our author bears further testimony to this evil 
at page 49, and may well say “picture to 


yourself what I have had to endure, and- 


many others beside me, who had no notion 
of the real state of things here.” 

Thus we find that in the new colonies the 
emigrant perishes before the hardships of the 
land and climate, and the onslaughts of the 
aboriginal inhabitants; iu the old colonies he 
perishes before the march ‘of civilisation—le 
can find no land to till, uolabour to perform— 
the curse of mammon rests upon the soil. 

But even in the old colonies of Australia, 
both man and nature arc still terrible opponents 
to the colonist. The country swarms with 
the most venomous reptiles, as the following 
account will show :— 

The Diamond Snake, and the black, gray, 
brown, whip, and yellow snakes abound, 


The | cripple for life. 
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diamond snake grows 16 feet long, and is 
marked all down the back with diamonds of 
yarious colours, the points touching each other. 

the Black Snake is five feet long; the belly 
is marked with bright red stripes, though in 
some cases it is ofa dull white. When quiescent, 
it looks like a crooked stick, burnt to charcoal. 
In the county of Argyle these reptiles swarm. 
They will suddenly rise under the traveller’s 
feet, their head and throat swelling with rage, 
giving an instantaneous dart, and as quickly 
disappearing. Asa proof of the power of their 
venom, may be mentioned, that a gentleman 
being out hunting the kangaroo, with his two 
dogs, “Duke,” and ‘'Spanker ”— suddenly 
heard the one give an “ unnatural shriek,” and 
saw a large gray snake immediately disappear 
under a tree. The dog seemed at once to 
become stupid—and lay down—his master 
patted him—he looked up piteously in the face 
of his owner—but followed the latter to the 
water, his head thrust out as though stiff- 
necked. Ile then rushed into the stream, 
vomiting violently. The poor animal then 
returned to his master, with his mouth open, 
his jaws extended wide, his tongue much 
swollen, and the entire inside of his mouth 
choked with a clammy, thick, white foam. The 
animal reeled for a few paces, as if drunk, and 
then fell down dead, within fifteen minutes after 
having received the bite. When he fell, one 
could observe the body swelling, and in less 
than ten minutes more, it was in a state 
of corruption and rapid putrefaction. There is 
scarcely any escaping from this plague of 
snakes, for the diamond and whip snakes (the 
latter four to five feet long, and just like the 
thong of a hunting whip) haunt dry places, the 
gray, brown, and black infest the wet. 

The Yellow Snake, possessing the most 
deadly poison of all, is a horrid, disgusting- 
looking creature; thick and inactive, smooth, 
flabby, and with but very few scales. Its 
head is flat, and larger than that of any other 
snakes. The glare of its eyes is maliguant and 
deathful, and its whole body exhales a horrid 
steuch. Mr. Hamilton Hume’s horse, stoop- 
ing down to drink, was bitten in the 
nostril by a yellow snake; every remedy was 
applied, but it died in twenty minutes, Num- 
bers of men and cattle thus perish in the bush 
and jields. In Capperton district, a shepherd- 
boy saw a dead lamb in the water, and tried to 
draw it out, when a black snake rose and caught 
him by the finger. lle shook it off instantly, 
but he was already punctured; his master 
cuopped off the bitten limb, but the cu tomary 
drowsinessand thirst began. Ilebecame sick and 
giddy—his eyes filled v ith blood—every remedy 
was applied: thesymptoins lastedfor twenty-four 
hours. His life was ultimately saved, but his 
health was completely ruined, and he was a 
“ The usual effects of a bite 
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from theze terrible reptiles are an insnrmount-|shew that the south-east of Australia pre- 
able drowsiness, the starting of blood from 'sents, though in another shape, as certain 


every pore, insatiable and burning thirst, and | 


the melting down of the whole body into a 
sndden mass of putrefaction.” 

The air also teems with noxious life :—in the 
remote bush (and it is in the remote bush only 
that the settler can find unoccupied land— 
supposing him to be able to reach it—which, if 
poor, is next to an impossibility)—the fying 
fox, or Rousette, is described by Goldsmith as 
being four feet broad from wing tip to wing tip, 
and one foot long to the insertion of the tail, 
They are sometimes seen in clouds darken- 
ing the air; they attack even man himself, 
often fastening on the inhabitants, or attacking 
them in the face, inflicting terrible wounds. 
They abound in the best part of Australia, and 
render it unsafe for women and children to be 
out, especially in the evening, unattended, In 
Brazil, Humboldt tells us, these bats destroy the 
cows to such an extent, that the rich farmers are 
often reduced to utter beggary. ‘They are not 
less destructive in Australia. 

The “ scab” is another plague of the country. 
Tt sometimes sweeps away whole flocks—and 
therg is no stopping the fearful visitation, when 
ounce the flock is tainted. Our author tells us, 
that whole flocks have been known to perish, 
thronghont an entire district, in a single 
season, 

The wild dog, probably a degenerate breed 
deseended from the dogs imported by the 
early settlers, is another curse of the sheep- 
farmer, dashing in packs among the floek, 
worrying numbers to death, and scattering 
the survivors among the jungle, where great 
uumbers are sure to be irrecoverably lost. 

But here again, in the interior, man is the 
worst plague of all. Around Sydney, indeed, 
the aboriginal race has been tamed and snb- 
jugated, not so much by force, as by the 
vices of civilization—by drunkenness and by 
starvation. But in the interior, around the 
runs of the settlers, they stillswarm. They 
have been known to surround the huts of the 
colonists in the dead of might, set them on 
fire by throwing flaming pierce into them, 
and burn the inmates alive, or pierce them as 
they rushed out of the ficry ruin. Men are 
frequently butchered by them in broad day, 
when asleep and unprotected; and in 1835 
they even attacked Major Mitchell, though 
at the head of an armed expedition. When 
Bathurst was first inhabited, there were 
swarms of victims, and bush-ranger inroads 
and fights with the “ blacks,” are still the 
order of the day throughout the reniote in- 
terior, to which the emigrant must wend, be- 
fore he can meet with land, if ho has, as al- 
ready, said, the luck to reach it, and the 
moncy to buy it. 

Enough must have been stated already to 


ruin to the emigrant working-man, as does 
the Cape Colony of Southern Africa, or the 
Red River Colony of North America. 

This article cannot elose moro aptly, than 
by extraeting the following aceount from the 


‘author who has chiefly been followed in this 


statement, which will] at once shew the malice 
of the aborigines, and another peril of the 
settler. 

The author was riding through the grazing 
district in scareh of a “run,” with a farmer 
who had volunteered to aecompany him part < 
of the way. ‘Thcy were proceeding through 
the grazing districts, “when,” says the nar- 
rator, ‘my fcllow-traveller directed my at- 
tention to several dark and motionless objects 
which appeared in our field of view about a 
furlong out of the line whieh we were tra- 
versing. In reply to his question, what I 
conceived they might be, I said that I took 
them for the burnt stumps of trees; upon 
which he gave a loud erack with his stoek- 
whip, and those scemingly inert masses of 
matter at once started into life, and scamp- 
ercd away from us in an oblique direction, 
and with a speed which would have done 
credit to the swiftest of your sporting pedes- 
trians. My eompanion informed me that 
this sort of pose plastique was a trick to which 
the aborigines nsually resorted when they 
wished to avdid observation ; and that, therc- 
fore, he apprehended the blackies, who had 
just given us leg-bail, had some misehicf in 
haud. Nor was it long before thesc appre- 
hensions were verificd. We had not pro- 
eeeded more than a mile when we obscrved 
a dense cloud of smoke, issuing, as it were, 
from the bowels of the carth, at some dis- 
tanee from us to the north-west; and thena 
lambent and lurid flame burst forth, which 
rose with terrific rapidity in a line parallel to 
that of the route we were pursuing ; and then, 
having deployed, as it were, to the full cx- 
tent of its forces, began to advance upon us 
at the rate of the quick-march of-an attacking 
enemy. 

« «Those villanous blaekies,’ said my com- 
panion, ‘ have set fire to the dry herbage ; 
lct us haste om to the nearest station, aud 
give the alarm, or the fire will be down upon 
them, and eonsuine them, before they can 
entrench thenisclves against it.’ 

“ And driving his spurs deep into the flanks 
of his horse, he was off at a furious gallop, as if 
on a business of life or death. Of course T 
foliowed in his wake, and in about twenty 
minutes we arrived at the station where he 
he was so anxious to give the alarm. From 
this point the advanee of the fire was just 
then concealed by a high ridge of upland ; 
but no sooner were the inmates apprizcd of 
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the coming danger, than all hands were busily | it made its appearance on the crown of the 
employed in entrenching their little fortress | upland ridge, to which I have alluded, swept 
against it, an operation which consisted in | down the declivity like a stream of liquid 
clearing a considerable circular space around | flame, and then advanced steadily upon us, 
it, by sctting fire to the grass, and when it | until at last we found ouiselves surrounded 
had been sufficiently burnt down to afford no| by a circular wall of fire. The heat was 
pabulum to the hostile flames which were | intense, but of short duration, for the 
coming down upon them, beating it out with | destroying angel did net slacken in his 
branches of trees, or anything else that was! pace, but passed on steadily to the cast, and 
at hand for the purpose. Scarcely had we! was followed by a refreshing breeze, to fill up 
thus fortified ourselves within a little descrt, ' the vacuum which its searching breath had 
which tabooed us, as it were, fromthe incur-: créated.”—(Ibid, p. 250.) 

sions of the approaching conflagration, than | 


THE WORKING CLASSES OF GERMANY. 
(Third Article.) 


Geaman industry, from the middle ages down | Danube, through Hungary and Wallaehia to 
to the present day, has gone through a variety | Constantinople, thus creating a direct channel 
of phases,—phases made all the more apparent! of commercial intercourse between Germany 
by the distracted state of the country, through | and the east. But this route was too dan- 
which the causes of its disruption and deeay | gcrous and too tedious, alike for the posts of 
become apparent. the crusaders and the caravans of trade. Half 

In-our first article we showed the eonditions | the former perished on the march, and the 
that gradnally caused the establishment of! transport of goods wasso expensive andslow, that 
towns. Manufaetures, taken from the rural) this route was abandoned as soon as the Italians 
population, aud eoneentrated in the large cities, | had opened a communieation with Constanti- 
made gigantic progress, owing to the methio-| nople and the Levant. The trade of southern 
dieal division of the different branelhes of in-| Germany with Germany, accordingly, became 
dustry. The consequence was, that the neees-| very active, and the period of Genoese and Vene- 
sity for commereial exchange, rapidly increased, | tian powers was also that of prosperity for 
and that markets for German manufactures! Augsberg, Ratisbon and Niiruberg. The woollen 
were fonnd with eontinually greatening facility, | trade, especially, rose to great importance ; 
owing to the prominenee of German policy, and | besides woollen cloths, Germany exported 
the predominant position of Germany in Italy, | through Venice to the east all kinds of metal 
Switzerland, Slavonian eountries, and, in-| goods, arms, and works of art, to receive silks, 
deed, throughont all Europe, commerce spread | spiees, oil, and fruits in exchange. To protect 
in the same direction and in the same paths} themselves against the uobility, where high- 
which had been taken by the invasive expedi- way robberies endangered their trade, the 
tions of the aristoeracy. The same causes which | South-Germans transformed’a league, that con- 
had produced the vast emigration of the 6th| duced greatly to their power and prosperity. 
and 7th centuries, still eontinued in aetion, | At the same time, eastern. Germany had much 
although sinee Christianity had been estab- | to suffer from the irruption of the Wends and 
lished, and the towns fouuded in somewhat į Slaves, and as the crusading expeditions were 
diminished operation. In happy Germany, | always most unfortunate, the nobility, onco 
and in the other feudal states of Europe, a| committed to hostilities with the above-named 
surplus of nobles had become a standing evil, | nations, conceived the plan of concentrating 
and the emigration of the unproductive masses | their force in that dircetion, The inhabitants 
became more necessary than ever, notwith-|of Prussia Proper, in our day tle most doe- 
standing that from the cighth to the cleventh | voted subjects of the Christian King Frederick 
century, an iniplacable war had raged between | William the Sixth, defended themselves at 
the South-German (Franconian) nobility, and | that time like sturdy pagans with the nt- 
the North-German (or Saxon), and although | most fanaticism, against the apostles who could 
the armed irruption of the Magyars and Sla- | actually not force them to accept the blessings of 
vonians ever and anon thinned the ranks of | feudal Christianity by any other means than 
both. those of fire and sword. This troubled the 

The Church, in the person of Pope Urban, | holy lust of robbery entertained by the Ger- 
gavo the password ‘ Palestine!” and thej|man nobility so little, that they converted 
rnasses rolled eastward, ‘The first expeditions | the entire Wendie-Slavonian population by the 
proceeded by land, along the banks of the |same agency, nor relaxed their zeal till the 
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Russian wastes beyond the Diima bade them | of America and the passage of the Cape gave 


“halt:’’ Behind our knights, marched, of 
course, our worthy traders, and a commerce 
was originated, that, emanating from the 
towns of northern Germany, soon reached to 
an enormous height. These north German 
towns, especially Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Brunswick, Magdeburg, &c., in order to pro- 
tect their intercourse from the aggression of 
the north German nobility, also contracted a 
league, the well-known Hanse. Commerce 
here assumed principally a north-eastern 
course along the shores of the Baltic, where 
the trade with the newly conquered provinces 
called the cities of Stellin, Dantzig, Königs- 
berg, Elbing, and Riga, into existence, and 
soon raised them into affluence. So powerful 
did the league of these towns become, that 
they assisted the northern sovereigns with an 
armed force tosuppress their revolting nobles, 
in returu for which, important privileges were 
granted them in Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way. Their commerce with England far cx- 
cecded that of Holland, and there also the 
Hanseatic towns enjoyed peculiar advantages. 
Their exports consisted principally of linens, 
the principal manufacture of northern Ger- 
many; besides this, wool, leather, wrought 
metal, and money, receiving timber, skins; 
corn, &c., in return. 

It is manifest that so extended a market 
must have greatly increased the manufactur- 
ing industry of the towns-in the north and 
south Germany alike, and that a period was 
fast approaching, in which the system of 
guilds and close corporations would no longer 
suffice for the wants of the population and for 
the general demand. 

The CENTKALIZATION OF CAPITAL in reference 
to manufacture and commerce, with the con- 
tinually greatening amountofhired labour, had, 
even iu that age, reached such a height, that 
the modern state of society was to a great 
extent developed, and about to assume the 
forms that would completely represent its 
character, : 

But society had reached a turning point, 
that, as we shall presently see, completcly 
altered the aspect of society. 

There was scarcely any connecting-link 
between the commerce of northern and 
southern Germany ; and therefore no general 
union subsisted between the towns, which, 
had such been the case, would, after the vic- 
tory of the princes over the nobles, have been 
able to arrest the progress of the former in 
their turn. There were scarcely any means 
. of intercourse or transit in the interior, 
and from this cause German agriculture 
made searcely any progress, at a time when 
Flanders, France, and England were enabled to 
improve their agricultural industry under the 
most favourable circumstances, The discovery 


commerce quite a new direction; and while 
England, Spain, and Holland, by the colonisa- 
tion of the new world, suddenly increased 
their foreign trade, and by that means their 
home productions, the Germans lost their 
entire oricntal commeree—firstly by the fall of 
Constantinople (1455) and the Turkish inva- 
sion of eastern Europe, and secondly by the 
civil struggles in Italy and the wars with 
France. Furthermore, they lost the privileges 
they possessed in England and Holland, and 
became, through their own want of nnion, 
daily more dependent on the sovereign princes. 
The civic manufactures of Sonthern Germany 
were by these means almost entirely ruined, and 
almost nothing was left for the masses of the 
unemployed mechanics but to enlist in the 
armies of their rulers. So immense had the 
number of vagrants and proletarians become, 
that during thirty years of war (though the 
conscription was zot then in use) there never 
once was the slightest scarcity of hirelings for 
the various princes who were making war upon 
each other. This war completed the ruin of 
manufacture, and so utterly destroyed agri- 
cultnre, that vast tracts of the richest 
cultivated land became deserted. In the mean 
time, the Hanse towns, and with them tho 
commerce of Northern Germany, was destroyed 
as well. Without colonies, and therefore 
without any direct means of Intercourse with 
Americaand India, whence the English, Dutch, 
Spaniards, French, and Portuguese excluded 
them by thcir monopolies, the German trader 
did not even retain his hold on the north-east. 
The sovereigns whose anthority they had them- 
sclyes reseucd from the turbulent nobles, now 
feared the Dutch and English, in order to 
break the power of the Hanse, and Germany 
found itself complctely excluded from the 
markets of the world. 

This period of decline reaches to tlie com- 
mencement of the present century, during 
which time the exporfs of Germany in manu- 
factured goods ceased almost entirely, with the 
exception of linens, The consumption of 
colonial goods, imported by the Hanseatic and 
Rhenish towns, via Amsterdam and Rotterdain, 
was uniniportant ; the middle classes partook 
of them but littie, tne Jabourers and mechanics 
not at all, 

It must be observed that the linen trade 
did not contribute to centralise the production 
of industry and labonr power of the country, 
as it was entirely in tho hands of the scattered 
peasantry and their servants. Suppressed by 
the great progress of England and Belgium 
in weaving and dycing, this branch of export 
was gradually confined to the raw material and 
the linen yarn, that remained so cheap, 
as scarcely to fetch a price, it being the em- 
ployment of the peasantry in the winter in 


Mey 


their leisure time, and not their staple means 
of subsistence, ‘The balance of trade in im- 
ports, was therefore, so adverse to Germany, 
that this trade could not have maintained 
itself in existence, if the princes, nobles, and 
their retinues, tbe functionaries and the 
armies, who just formed the consumers of 
colonial goods and artieles of luxury had not 
been able, through the subsidies of England, 
and still more through the sale of theiv own 
subjects, to pay for the imports in hard 
cash. 

So general was this depression of trade, so 
manifest the decay of the entire country, that 
a North German writer of the middle-class in 
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the eighteenth century told his countrymen : 
“ Tot thoge who have nothing to do, go to the 
Hansetowns to load the ships with sand.” 
[As ballast.] When these ships thus laden 
with ballast, arrived in foreign parts, it was 
customary, as in France, to say, “ Voila les 
produits de Allemagne !” “ Behold the 
produce of Germany !”’ 

This disgraceful period lasts till the wars 
of Napoleon, or, rather, till about the year 
1820, when cirenmstances, which we will ex- 
plain in our next number, caused a salutary 
yeaction in the state of German industry. 

(To be continued.) 


THE VICTORIES OF TAXATION. 


THE LAND ROBBERY OF TIIE PEUDAL AGES, 


THosk nations that have been dispossessed of | lisbility was regulated by the size of his free 


their lands by the sword, are nothing to those ; hold. 
The | land, had to pay for his own equipment, ex- 


that have been dispossessed by taxation. 


Whoever owned a certain amount o 


Alexanders have not been half so snecessful as į penses on themarch, and maintenance for three 
conquerors as the tax collector—as the follow- 


ing account of the land robbery in the feudal 
ages will sutfice to show :— 

If we contrast this picture with that of the 
nutrammeled freeman presented to our view in 
the preceding chapter, we do not know whether 
more to marvel at the daring skill of the few, 
or to pity the unguarded folly of the many, 
who suffered such a state of séciety to be estab- 
lishe, 

Again, when we remember that the tendency 
of these laws was to encourage sloth and apa- 
thy, since who would strive even for the only 
pre-eminence permitted, that of personal 
wealth, when death would sweep it tu the cof- 
fers of a master, and rapacity could take it from 


the living; when we reflect, that the toiling | 


class were debarred from all access to education; 
that, heing deprived of arms,’ they were no 
nuitch in military skill to their oppres.ors; 
that, being stinted of food, they were nnequal 
in physical strength to the nobility; when we 
recollect, that personal indignities, and a badge 
of servile dress, were ever reminding them of 
inferiority; aud when we consider, that serfs 
alone formed the vast majority of the popula. 
tion, we may almost wonder that the pristine 
dignity of man should have survived through 
generations of servility, and should ever have 
rallicd under a system of miernle matnred to 
such horrible perfection. 

The detence of the country, which had been 
the general care of all, now became the especial 
business of the government, and the formation 
of armies, ta carry on the ceaseless wars of royal 
auibition, was entorced by military levy. Every 
man was Hable to serve, but the extent of his 


months; he who possessed less, joined with 
another, the one bearing the expense, the other 
doing military service, the amount of property 
deciding the number requisite for sending a 
man to the field. ‘The mass of frecholders was 
so great, however, that this onerous duty 
would rately have devolved oftener than once 
on the same man, even in the time of Charle- 
magne, every year of whose reign was sig- 
nalised by sanguinary wars, had not the Jocal 
nobility been entrusted to enforeé the levy. 
They rendered it a souree of revenue. The 
man who paid them a consideration was never 
sumimeéned to the field: he who refused was 
obliged to serve twice, thrice, and even four 
times. The expense of frequent equipment, 
the cost of so many campaigas, and the neces- 
sary neglect of his little farm, gradually ruined 
the refractory freeman, until he was unable, 
when called upon, to find the means for serving 
or to pay the fine for neglect, and his property 
was accordingly confiscated by the rapacious 
noble. i 

By these means, tlie Jands of the people were 
being gradually absorbed in the fast extending 
domains of te aristocracy, and those who were 
thus beggared had no other resource than to 
surrender their liberty at the bidding of a 
master whom their owu property had imade 
rich cnough to supply their wants, while the 
numbers of these law-made paupers were con- 
stantly increased by the sons of those who had 
bequeathed their frecholds to the church. 

Lands were now given them for lite, on ten- 
ure of feudal service, such as finding horses for 
the lord and his retinue ; working im his fields 
aud gardens; hewing and carrying wood; 
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fetching water ; beating for game, in the ‘pre- 


Serves, and ‘many other exactions, to which 


hunger and destitution foreed them to submit. 
Those who refused had no other resource than 
to beg, rob, or wander starving about the 
country ; but even this last alternative they 
were not permitted to embrace, on the very 
land that had been onoe their own; for in such 
cases they were hunted down like wild beasts, 
as vagabonds and dangerous men, dragged 
back in chains, and forced to serve a master. 
The first symptom of parochial location. 

Many a freeholder, to escape the inevitable 
results attendant on the mal-admiristration of 
bad laws by the laity, gave his lands to the 
church, with reservation of a life-interest for 
himself, in consideration of being thus exempt 
from military service, and protected from the 
exactions of the noble. Henceforth he lived 
in undisturbed possession of his property, but 
as his own no longer; he held it of the hicr- 
archy, to whom it reverted at his death. 

Thousands of freeholders were thus annually 
annexed to the church, and the disinherited 
children gradually gathered into a vast pauper 
population, who were obliged to toil as hired 
labourers on the very lands their fathers had 
possessed as freemen. 

So rapidly had this system of surrender ex- 
tended, that as early as the year 840, four 
thousand farms were held of the see of Augs- 
burg alone, which possessed 421 in addition, 
cultivated by its own serfs. 

The hierarchy, not content with the ulti- 
mate reversion of the lands, began gradually 
to impose a tax on the occupier, in considera- 
tion of the protection they afforded. At first 
it was only sought for as a voluntary dona- 
tion; but since protection was withlield in 
ease of refusal, it very soon became not only 
precedent, but law. 

Although, however, the vassals of the church 
were exempt from feudal rapacity and, military 
service, their condition does not appear to 
have been much superior to that of the lay- 
vassals, as the following occurrence of a some- 
what later age willindicate:— __ 

Tn thé year 1252 the inhabitantsof Chatenay, 
a village near Paris, belonging to the chapter 
of Notre Dame, had fallen in arrears with their 
annual impost. The chapter had the peasants 
brought to Paris by a detachment of its men- 
at-arms, and immured in a dungeon under- 
neath the church, ‘The damp, dark vault 
was insufficiently ventilated, crowded to suf- 
focation, and so foul and filthy that after a few 
days a pestilence broke out, the. captives fouglit 
for air, and many died. Hearing of this, Blanche 
the young Queen Regent, requested their 
liberatiou, and offered bail; bnt the Chapter 
replied, the church had authority to let them 
die ifit ehose, and a right to do as it liked 
with its ‘own. Immediately, in defiance of 
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the Queen, they 'agaih sent their men-at-arms 
to Chatenay, had the women and children 
seized as well, and plunged them in the already 
crowded dungeon.. ‘The horrors were now at 
their height; and while the churchmen were 
pouring their magnificent praises to God along 
the aisles of the cathedral, faint and unceasing 
cries of air and water were heard from the pri- 
sons underground. Blanche, assembling a 
party of her kniglits and retainers, now ap- 
peared before the gate. The priests threatened 
the first man who should dare to touch their 
property with the curse of heaven. ‘The sol- 
diers fell back terrified; but the gallant lady 
advanced alone to the portal, and struck it 
with her riding-whip. This encouraged licr 
attendants; the doors were burst, and tlie, 


‘ghastly remnant of those onco happy villagers 


was, hrought onee more into the light of day, 
to channt the praises of the God of mercy. 

How sad the condition of the lay-vassal 
mast lave been when it was thought fortunate 
to be a vassal of the church. 

The scene to which the foregoing events form 
but the prelude, is growing still more dark. 
The system of fighting on horsehack had be- 
coue general; and as cavalry began to decide 
the fate of hattles, the powers of the aristo- 
cracy increased in proportion. Under this 


‘mode of scrviee, ruinous to the small free- 


holder, the.old military levy commenced falling 
into abeyance, and the people became stran- 
gers to the use of arms, ` Fines and surrenders 
were rapidly reducing independent holdings 
iuto vassalage, and men paid heavy sums to 
the loeal nobles, who nad to raise the disposable 
force of their district, that they might provide 
substitutes in their stead. The nohles took 
the money, hired she substitutes, and thus the 
death-hlow was given to the independence of 
the people, by the creation of the Tur Tinrp, 
or Mimirary Crass. Regular armies may be 
considered to date from this period. 

We now beliold the machinery perfected. 
Aristocracy, priesthood, and soldiery, ranged 
bencath the shadow of the Crown. ‘The nobi- 
lity themselves formed the nuoleus of the mili- 
tary class. Rallying around them all those 
who were too poor to maintain themselves, 
and lawless enongh to plunder others, they 
gave them fiefs on military tenure. 

The age of feudal wars had arrived. The 
country was pillaged, burnt, and destroyed 
by the armed followers of hostile noblemen. 
The first mode of harassing a feudal foe, was 
by killing his vassals, burning their cottages, 
and levelliug their harvests. Famine was 
the result. The belligerent nobles, however, 
had previously collected food in their grana- 
ries; the church had its accumulated tithes ; 
they and their retainers were safe from the 
pressure of want; but the people began to 
perish by thousands, and multitudes came 
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streaming to the doors of castle or eonvent, 
surrendering themselves as slaves for the 
sake of food, like Esau, selling their birth- 
rights for a mess of pottage. F 
Despite the previous system of extortion, 
plunder, and gradual enslavement of the ori- 
ginal proprietors of the soil, a considerable 
number of small freeholders were still scat- 
tered about the country, stubborn relics of 
an ancient race—powerless witnesses of the 
surrounding ruin, though as yet independent, 
both in property and person. But these 
small, isolated freeholds were surrounded by 
the vast domains of nobles, and by swarms 
of feudatory vassals, armed, disciplined, and 
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a ee 
murdered, and his family outraged With im- 
punity ! He was, therefore, glad to pay an 
annual tribute to the nearest feudal chief for 
the safety of his person and possessions: 
His body; it was true, was still free; his 
estate was still his own, but it had now be- 
come burthened with this impost; and as 
the number of nobles and retainers inereased 
on every side, it became necessary to pur- 
chase security at the hands of more than one, 
every great lord demanding a tribute as a 
condition of non-molestation. The burtheii 
soon becoming greater than his means, he 
was driven at last to throw himself on the 
mercy of the most formidable of his neigh- 


united, holding lands by military tenure. | bours, surrendered land and cottage, as others 
How easy it became to oppress ! how power- | had done before him, and thus the last of the 
less the resistance of one man against the | old freemen were engulfed by the encir- 


immense array! In feuds wherein he took 


no part his cottage might be burnt, himself | 


cling waves of feudalism. 


THE RIVAL SYSTEMS OF AGRICULTURE. 


AN EXPLANATION, 


Some misapprehension seems to exist as to the 
tenor of an article, entitled Our Land,* in 
which the superior happiness and virtue of 
those nations have been demonstrated, in which 
the small farm system existed, as contrasted 
with those adopting the large farm system. 

It has been understood from this, by two 
eorrespondents, that an advocacy of the small 
freehold system was intended in that article. 
Nothing could be further from the mind of the 
writer, whose beliefis, that the NATIONALIZATION 
OF THE LAND, and the tenancy, not freehold 
possession, of the farm, (the state being the 
landlord,) is the only means by whieh the cen- 
tralisation of landed wealth (the monopoly of 
the soil iu the hands of the few) can be pre- 
vented. 

That this was the opinion of the writer, must 
be manifest from the note at the bottom of eol. 
1, p. 118, and by the paragraph, in the text, 
to whioh it refers. 

Every statement, however, as to the supe- 
rior advantages of the small farm system, over 
the large farm system, as hitherto carried out, 
the author repeats and maintains. That miscry 
is now, at last, rapidly overtaking the Belgian, 
Freneli, and German small farmer, is equally 
true—but this is owing to tlic enorinous 
amount of taxation they have to pay. As 
stated in No. 2, (at page 28, col. 2,) in refer- 
ence to the future fate of small frecholders in 
England, they are rapidly being raxep out of 
their farms, In Italy they still maintain them- 
selyes, owing to the extraordinary fertility of 
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the soil; in Norway, beeause of the paucity of 
the population ; in Switzerland, because of the 
anhual emigration as soldiers and settlers, and 
beeause of the drain into thé manufacturing 
districts. In almost all, except in these three 
countries, the pressute of taxation is destroying 
the small farmer—an achlevemetit which it 
was left for the 19th eentuty alone to réalisé. 
But, while the writer recorded the superior 
advantages of the small farm system over the 
large— as being a reserve on which the people 
could fall back from wages slavery, he must 
guard against the false impression, that he in- 
tended to advocate anything like a pareeling 
out of the soil in small freeholds, than which 
nothing, as elséwhereshewn in this very number, 
could have a more reactionary teridency, or 
prove at the same tlme more utterly ineffica- 
cious to remedy the national distress. A 

But, there is another point which ought not 
to be overlooked: the small farm system lias 
proved so beneficial in history, only because thé 
large farm systema was developed in the wrong 
hands; whereas, in reality, the large faiti 
system is far more beneficial, and far more 
economical, than the small. ‘The latter effeeted 
good, because it still diminished competition in 
wages slavery, by retaining numbers on the 
jand—because, where thé large farm system 
existed, it was allin the hands of the rich few, 
and used for the displacement of labour. But 
the large farm system, properly carried out, is 
a thousandfold better than its rival: only, 
the farms should belong to the state, and fe 
managed by the people. It is a mistake to 


| Suppose, that because a farm is large, it need 
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have only one farmer, and he employ but a few 
hands. Whyso? Suppose you have a farm 
of 500 acres, instead of parceling it out in 100 
farms of five acres each among 100 men, kee 

it as a whole, but let the labour of the 10 

be combined to develop the resources of its 
soil, Divided in 100 farms, each would be 
without the capital required to develope a fine 
state of production, he would vegetate on cab- 
bages and bacon, and all the science of agri- 
culture would be unavailable to him. This 
objection has been used with great truth by the 
capitalist against our freehold companies. But 
let the 100 oombine their capital, let them 
combine their labour on one great undertaking, 
(instead of trittering it away in 100 little at- 
tempts, each isolated, and therefore almost 
futile)—and you have at onoe all the advan- 
tages now possessed by the capitalist, without 
forfeiting one iota of the labour power which 
the individual system certainly develops, but 


which at the same time it allows to run to 
waste. i 

Therefore, it is neither the small farm system, 
nor the large farm system, as at present, (and, 
indeed, as hitherto) developed, that we must 
strive for—but we must bring large masses of 
labour power to bear on proportionate masses 
of land—this is o0o-operation, ‘this is tho only 
way to produco great results. Tho large farm 
system is an injury now, because though ao- 
companied by large eapital, it is identical with 
ae employment of little labour power on the 
soil. 

The small farm system is an injury now, 
because, (besides other causes,) though accom- 
panied by a certain amount of labour power, it 
is identical with an absenee of oapital on the 
part of the farmer. 

To combine the two, is the secret of success- 
This can be done only in the manner above de. 
scribed—and, to do it effectually, it must be 
donc NATIONALLY. 


THE NEW BOOK OF KINGS. 


Cuarren I. 


THE HEBREWS AND JUDAH. 


Ir the world but knew how the world has been 
ruled! A set of sanctimonious hypocrites or 
sanguinary ruffians, of low, mean, pitiful 
achemers, or savage and truculent monsters, 
alternately, have trodden under their feet | 
everything beautiful, and good, and holy, till 
the earth has reeked like a blood-altar floating 
through creation. That it should have been 
so, that this should have been tolerated, is 
almost inconceivable! It is scarcely possible 
to understand how the millions, with whom, 
after all, the predominance of brute force has 
been, should have allowed of their torture by 
a few thousands of individuals, whom they 
might, had they so chosen, lave crushed in a 
single hour! But so it kas becn, and so it is 
at the present day. If a being of another 
world could visit our globe, and understand our 
social state, what must he think of millions of 
human beings living in the midst of redundant 
wealth, and permitting themselves to be 
starved to death by thousands (aye, by a 
million at a time in ono country alone !)—to 
be imprisoned — transported — hung — shot — 
tortured—for nothing, but to swell the eu 
of a handful of men, physically more wea 

than they? What would he say, could he 
behold them hate, revile, and assail the man 
who attempts to point out to them this enor- 
mous madness? What would he say, could 
he witness numbers rise and cut down their 
own brothers, struggling against their mutual | 


enemies, at the bidding of those very foes? 
What would he say, could he see the working 
man stabbing tle body of his brother working 
man, who has dared to struggle for the good of 
his murderer? What would he say, could he 
witness tle working man standing over the 
prison-door of his brother working maa, for 
trying to guide his gaoler on the path of 
freedom ? But, still more! what would he 
say, could he view the one democrat endea- 
youring to destroy the other democrat—men 
who actually think alike—seeking to ruin 
each other, striving to blacken each other's 
character in society, to neutralise each other’s 
agency for good? Verily, he would be inclined 
to exclaim with tho oldest, most persevering, 
and indomitable of living reformers, ‘* Man- 
kind are mad, and the world is a madhouse !” 

But the most lamentably ludicrous part of 
the picture is, that the rulers of the earth 
have not so much ruled by concealing their 
vices as by shewing them, and claiming 
admiration and respect on the very ground of 
their possession, It is customary to charge 
them with a vast amount of hypocrisy ; but 
the fact is, they Mave not cor descended to 
feign much. ‘There was not much need for it. 
‘The people have always been greater fools 
than their masters have been hypocrites. The 
latter have boldly paraded their vices, called 
them virtues, and then made a merit of them, 
A very convenient doctrine ! 
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po a a 
Kings, next to priests, have been the most! Asa, 956,—Good 


enormous sinners the world has ever witnessed. 
Accordingly, they at once set up, their claim 
to a ‘‘right divine,” the secret of the origin 
of which lies in the fact, that they felt the 
people would never tolerate such iniquity as 
theirs, were it rot supposed to be thrust down 
their throats by heaven itself. By means of 
this,they “hedged themselves with a divinity,” 
and it came to be thought that they were 
snperior and better than the ordinary run of 
mortals. But this is asserted without fear of 
eontradiction, that it would not be possible, in 
any class of society, to find as Day criminals 
in the same number of individuals as there 
have been, and are, in all tho dynasties of 
kings that reign or ever reigned. . 

Under the title of ‘The New Book of 
Kings,” it is proposed to give lists of these 
great criminals and of their crimes, and at one 
glance the reader will see what are the things 
that have been crowned with gold, robed in er- 
mine, served on knees, housed in palaces, fed 
on ambrosia, cheered with nectar, and buried 
under marble ; for whom humankind has been 
drowned in blood and tears, and to whom the 
dearest hopes and the highest aims have been 
surrendered in a melancholy sacrifice. * 


CHAPTER I. 


THE KINGS OF THE JEWS, AND THEIR OHARACTERS, 
AS TAKEN FROM THE BIBLE, 


Abimelech,—a wicked man, accurst of the 
Lord. 

Saul, s.c. 1096.—A murderer, accurst of the 
Lord. 

David, 1056.— Hangs two sons and five grand: 
sons of Saul. His character described 
by Shimei, ‘‘Come out, thou bloody 
‘man, and thou man of Belial.” A ty- 
rant, an adulterer, and a murderer. 

Solomon, 1016.—An adulterer. Builds tem- 
ples for the idols of his concubines—his 
people pate in misery while he 
erects palaces for his seraglios. 


JUDAH. 

Rehoboam, 976.—A tyrant—whose taxation 
was unbearable, and who boasted he 
would lash his subjects with a whip of 
scorpions—so that they rebelled with 
the sanction of God, according to the 
words of the prophets. 

Abijah, 959.—Most wicked. 


=’ The kings of cach nation will be comprised in one 
chapter, and a chapter will be published occasion- 
ally, but not in consecutive numbers, 


Jehosaphat, 915.—Good. 

Jehoram, 891.—A fratricide, murderer, and 
idolater. 

Ahaziah, 884.—Wicked, and destroyed by the 
Lord. 

Athaliah, 883.—Murderess— murders al] her 
own grandchildren. 

Joasb, 877..—A murderer and idolater. 

Amaziah, 837.—In the war against Edom he 
kills ‘‘ten thousand.” ‘‘ Other ten 
thousand, left alive, did the children of 
Israel carry away captive, and brought 
them unto the top of the rock, and cast 
them down from the top of the rock, 
that they were all broken in pieces.’’ 
But as the Jews thought that by so 
doing they glorified the Lord, Amaziah, 
notwithstanding this amazingslaughter, 
might pass muster, were he not an idola- 
ter—accurst of the. Lord. 

Uzziah, 808.—Smitten with leprosy for his 
whole life, because of his sacrilege and 
wickedness, 

Jotham, 756.—Good. 

Ahaz, 741.—Most wicked. 

Hezekiah, 726.—Good. 

Manasseh, 697.—Most wicked. 

Amos, 624 —Most wicked. 

Josiah, 640.—Good. 

Here virtually end the Kings of Judah, for 
Jehoahaz, s.c. 609, was carried captive into 
Egypt after a reign of 3 months, Jehoiakim 
reigned only 3 months and 10 days, and under 
Jchoiakin or Jeconiah, the captivity begins. 
Therefore the three last cannot be reckoned. 

Thus the Hebrews before the separation, 
and Judah, had 20 kings, out of whom, 15 were 
great criminals. The best that one of Eng- 
land’s most eminent divines could say of David 
was, that he was “ the greatest of sinners and 
the greatest of saints’’—a strange jumble— 
but, both he and Soloman have to bear tho 
judgment of history. The characters in this 
catalogue of kings here taken from the 
Bible, as ascribed to them in that book, It is 
worthy of remark, however, that the merits of 
those kings named “good” seem to have con- 
sisted in decorating the temple and enriching 
the priests, But take it as it stands. Here 
are 20 men,.and out of them 15 are convicted 
of atrocious crimes! These too, out of the 
Lord’s anointed over the chosen people. Take 
15 men out of any 20 in any class of society, 
and surely you will not find things quite so 
bad as that. Thus much for kings. So has 
the world been governed, 
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LESSONS FROM HISTORY, 


I. THE PLEBFIANS OF ROME. 


(Continued from No. 12, p. 239.) 


TiBERIUS now ceased his private interconrse 
with Octavius, and addressed him first pnblicly 
on the subject, conjuring lim not, by exer- 
cising the power of the tribune in so hostile 
aud reckless a manner, to endanger the peace 
and well-being of the city. Octavius remained 
inexorable. 

“Then,” said Tiberius, “it is not possible 
for two magistrates of equal authority, when 
they differin such capital points, to gothrongh 
the remainder of their office withont coming 
to hastilities—I therefore see no other remedy 
but to depose them.” 

With a spirit of the utmost fairness, lie de- 

sirod Octavius to take the sensc of the people 
first with respect to him, assuring his col- 
league that he would return to a private 
station, if the suffrages of his fellow citizens 
were against him. 
_ Octavius rejected this proposal also, and 
Tiberius then told him, he would himself 
take the initiative, and pnt the question to 
the vote. Bnt once more he gave him time 
for consideration, and dismissed the assembly 
for that day. On the following morning he 
convoked it again; and when he had monn- 
ted the rostra, made another effort to persnade 
Octavius. Finding him inflexible, he pro- 
posed a decree for depriving him of the 
tribuneship, and immediately put it to the 
vote. 

“ When of the five and thirty tribes, seven- 
teen had given their voices for it, and there 
wanted only one moro to make Octavius a 
private man, Tiberins ordered them to stop, 
and once more applied to his colleague, He 
embraced him with great tenderness in the 
sight of the people, and with the most pressing 
instances besought him, neither to bring such, 
a mark of infamy upon himself, nor expose 
him to the disreputation of being promoter 
of such severe and violent measures. It was 
not without emotion that Octavius is said to 
have listened to these entreaties. His eyes 
were filled with tears, and he stood a long 
time silent. But, when he looked towards the 
persons of property, who were assembled in a 
body, shame and fear of losing himself in 
their opinion brought him back to his resolu- 
tion to run all risks.’’* 

The voting, therefore, proceeded—the bill 
passed—and ‘Tiberius ordered one of his freed- 
men, whom he employed as lictors, to pull 
down Octavius from the tribunal. 


conducted with alinost unexampled dignity, 
calmness, and forbearance. No sooner, how- 
over was Octavius taken from the rostrum, then 
the popnlace attacked him. The men of the 
landed interest came to his assistauce, and he 
escaped with life, bnt one of his servants had 
his eyes torn ont. ‘Tiberius did all he conld 
to prevent the catastrophe—and stopped any 
further violence—the great events of that 
day were, however, stained by the commission 
of that act. A lond outery was raised, and 
mnch prejndice created by the commission 
of this violence. Thns the people almost 
ever damage their cause by some act of fury 
(natural enongh as the recoil of long 
servitude and hnmiliation,) but, leaving all 
moral grounds unconsidered, most unwise aud 
impolitic in its commission. Indeed, “ reac- 
tion” has often been eaused by this very con- 
dnct—at least, it has rendered reaction 
possible by extending the field of prejndice. 

Everything, however, was now in the pco- 
ple’s hands. The agrarian law was confirmed, 
and three commissioners were appointed for 
the survey and distribution of the lands, one 
of whom was Caius, the brother of Tiberius. 
The vacant tribunate was filled up in the per- 
son of Mutius, a mau of the pcople, not an aris- 
tocrat. 

“These proceedings,” says Plutarch, “exas- 
perated the patricians extremely, aud as they 
dreaded the increase of his power, they took 
every opportunity to insult him in the senate, 
Wheu he desired, for instance, what was nothing 
more than customary, a tent atthe public 
charge, for his use in dividing the lands, they 
refused him one, though such things had beeu 
often granted on far less important occasions, 
And, at the motion of Publius Nasica, he had 
only ninc oboli a-day allowed for his expences. 
Nasica, indeed, was become his avowed enemy ; 
for he had agreat estute in the public lands, 
and was, of course, unwilling to be stripped of tt.” 


The patricians now renewed their old attempt, 
and tried to assassinate the victorious tribune. 
So the patricians of to-day do with democracy, 
But instead of stabbing or poisoning its advo- 
cates by direct means, they cast them, from 
class ruled courts into their gaols, they condemn 
them to civil death for a time, and as receut 
instances in England prove, to natural death as 
well by legalised prison-murder. They failed 
in their attempt on Tiberius—but poisoned one 
of his friends. Their guilt was discovered—tha 


The whole movement had hitherto been | enraged people followed the corpse to its grave 
| —Tiberins led his children to the forum, and 
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“recommended them and their mother to the 
protection of the people, as giving up his own 
life for lost.” 

Finding that they could not conquer by open 
arms, or rid themselves of their adversary by 
secret assassination, they tried to assassinate 
his character. 


Attalus Philometor, the last king of Per- 
gamus had died, and left the Roman people his 
heirs. On similar occasions, the heirship of 
the Roman people was coustrucd into that of 
the Roman senate. The patricians got all— 
the people nothing. 

Tiberius now proposed a law ‘ that all the 
ready moucy the king had left, should be dis- 
tributed among the citizens, to enable them to 
provide working tools, and procced in the cul- 
tivation of their new assigned jands, As to the 
cities too, in tle territories of Attalus, the 
senate, he said, had nota right to dispose of 
them, but the people, and he would refer the 
business entirely to their judgment.” 

This raised the anger of the patricians to the 
highest pitel—and they now assailed him with 
calumny, endeavouring to shake the pcople’s 
confidence in their leader. This is tlie old, 
and almost always successful game of aristoc- 
racy, when powerless before popular united 
action., They either try to shake the people’s 
confidence in tlicir leader, or to push some man 
forward as leader with whom they are in secret 
league, or whom they have bought over from 
democracy. Sometimes the mere fact of noticing 
and naming him as leader of the movement is 
sufficient to make him so; sometimes they 
succeed in their object by a superficial persec- 
cution, which gives him consequence in the pub- 
lic eye, and endears him to the public heart— 
but scarcely ever has a democratic movement 
becn in existence, that the government of the 
time being has not encouraged the leadership 
of a bad leader, lest the people should sclect a 
good one. And this is truly politic in govern- 
ments—for they well know that bad laws 
create discontent, and discontent must find an 
outlet in agitation—it is to their interest that 
this safety valve sliould be Icft somewhat open, 
lest the stifled pressure should grow too high— 
it is to their inteest, since a movement must 
exist, that the movement should be mis- 
managed, in the hands of an incapable or 
treacherous Icaders (both equally iujurious to 
the people’s cause)—and they couteive to keep 
such a man at the head, by clothing him with 
dignity, at one time by flattery, at another by 
a mock persecution. But never do they cease 
to struggle against those whom they hold to be 
honest and experienced. ‘They first try to slay 
them with silence, but, when they cannot do 
that, they strive to crush them with calumny. 
So now with Tiberius. A senator, Pompey by 
name, said, ‘he was next neighbour to Tibe- 
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rius, and by that means had opportunity to 
know that Eudemas the Pergamenian, (the 
envoy of Attalus) had brought him a royal 
diadem aud purple robe, for his use when he 
was king of Rome.” 


The patricians began systematically ‘to in- 
sinuate that ‘Tiberius was subverting the 
constitution, and that he was doing so, not out 
of love to the pcople, but for the purpose of 
resisting royalty, and getting himself made 
king. True ho was rich’ and noble—but his 
ambition was inordinate—he desired to bo 
more than this—he wanted to be royal too. 
Thus if a democrat is rich, they accuse him of 
ambition—if he is poor, they accuse him of 
sordid motives. 


The people at first disregarded these asper- 
sions, but tle constant repetition of the sanie 
story under continuously varying forms, like the 
wearing of the stone by the steady dripping of 
a well, began to make an impression on tho 
popular mind. Day by day, some tresh accu- 
sation was brought, so artfully constructed, 
that it could be met by nothing but personal 
denial, and frequently to notice it at all would 
have been niore injurious than silence. 


Finding the popular faith shaken, the 
patricians proceeded on their next measure— 
they felt themselves able to assume a bolder 
attitude—and began to attack Tiberius for 
having violated the laws in the deposition of a 
tribune, whose office was considered sacred, 
and whose person was held inviolable. Their 
instrument, in so doing, was Titus Annius, a 
man, Plutarch tells us, of very bad moral 
character, but an acute disputant. 


A lesson is here read to those who predi- 
cate that, which it is almost always impos- 
sible to know before hand: the character of 
a movement; and the question is raised, is it 
proper to adhere to a law, that law being 
democratic, if it is being used to the destruc- 
tion of democracy. The inviolability of the 
person and office of a tribune and the “ veto,” 
he exercised was one of the great safeguards of 
democratic power. But, in the instance of 
Octavius, it was used to destroy the popular 
movement, and to rivet the chains of aristo- 
craey. Tiberius did right in breaking through 
that law, for THAT WHICH IS BEST FOR DEMO- 
cracy, is the most sovereign law of all. But 
here, also, is shown, how vain it is to say 
beforehand, whether a movement shall be 
legal and peaccable or not. Herc was a case 
in which it was necessary to break through 
the most democratic of all laws, in crder to 
savo democracy itself! And here is another 
proof, that even good laws, administered by 
the people’s enemies, are worse than bad 
laws administered by the people's friends, 


(To be continued. 
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TRADES’ GRIEVANCES. 


Tsu Secretaries of Trades-bodies and working 
men in general are urgently invited to forward 
statements of thespecial grievances of the tradcs 
to which they belong, to Ernest Jones, care of 
R. Pavey, 47, Holywell-strect, Strand, London. 
It is intended to make these “ Notcs’’ an organ 
for the grievances of the various trades—and a 
means of communieation between their several 
bodies. The space that cannot be granted in a 
newspaper, replete with other topics asitscolumns 
must necessarily be—can be afforded in these 
pages. What is wanted is an organ, in which 
the complaints and demands of the various 
bodics of working men can be calmly, methodi- 
cally, and fully discussed. What is wanted is 
an organ, by which the scattered branches of 
the same trade, and the bodies of different 
trades can communicate with each other from 
week to week, or as often as circumstances may 
demand. Such a proceeding would be a bond 
of union, and a means of organization. 

These pages are opened to the various trades 
for that purpose. Thecheapness of the ‘‘ NoTrs,” 
their weekly issue, and the fact of their circula- 
tien being spread all over the Kingdom, even 
into Ireland, and not confined merely to one 
district, would appear to render them a pecu- 
liarly eligible means of intercourse and pub- 
licity. Communications, will, wherever possi- 
ble, be inserted without curtailment; but con- 
sistently with the rule laid down in this publi- 
cation, all personalities will be strictly excluded. 
It is intended to devote, if the offer is made use 
of, a givén number of pages to this object; but 
although a considerable space of this magazine 
is intended to be devoted to Trades’ grievances, 
the distinctive and characteristic features of this 
magazine, in other respects, WILL REMAIN UN- 
ALTERED, 

Ernest Jones. 

P.S. I may add, it is my wish that the com- 
munications forwarded, should, where possible, 
be the statement of the Trades’ body from 
which it issues, and that it should Le in their 
own words, not in mine, that the statement is 
published. : 

Parties favourable to the proposition are re- | 
quested to point out the offer to the committees | 
of the trades in their loexlity, and to soliett | 
them to read this communication and give pub- 
licity to the offer. 

THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERS. 

A very unequal aud injurious system is prac- 
tised relative to the Potters’ agreement. It 
is of course patent to common sense, that where 
there is an agreement between two parties, 
each party should hold a copy. Not so with | 


the Potters—the workman has no copy what- 
ever, and ths agreement is invariably held by 
the employer. 

The agreement stipulates that “the mau 
shall faithfully serve, etc., and shall not leave 
his employer so long as he finds him «@ reason- 
able amount of work.” What is a reasonable 
amount of work? During the last depression 
the masters decided that three days per week 
was a “reasonable”? amount, and many work- 
men who might have had six days in the weck 
were compelled by the agreement to remain at 
the old shop, and see their familics starve! 

Why is this done ? The reader will remem- 
ber that in a previous number * I endeavoured 
to elucidate the means by which a competitive 
labour surplus was artilicially maintained, to 
cheapen wages. By keeping many on, at three 
day’s work, they pay less in the week than by 
keeping halfthe number for six days, for the com- 
petition ofthe hands drives down their earnings— 
whereas, if there were room ouly for the employ- 
ment of half the number, the surplus hands now 
drawn to thespot by the hopes of work, finding no 
opening, would diverge into other channels, 
This is a most cunning scheme of the ma ters 
in all trades, and they have the effrontery to 
tell us that it is an act of kindness, because it 
distributes the work they are able to give 
among the greatest number !—and the work- 
men are often so foolish as actually to think 
tbat it is a kindness, which in reality is a con- 
spiracy working their destruction, 

So perverse is this. aberration, that many 
Potters speak in favour of these contracts, as 
a guarantee against entire starvation during 
the twelve months; as though it were as 
any time a benefit to a man that he should be 
prevented earning as much as he can! An 
though it were a benefit to a man that the 
amount of his labonr should be dependent on 
the master ! Free access to the means of labour 
is the primary safeguard of the working man, 
and these contracts strike at the very root of 
the principle ! Would it not be better for the 
Potter to earn as much as he can in one part of 
the ycar, and be his own master in the remain- 
der, to turn his labour to account in any other 
manner that might suit him best, instead of 
being kept idling and starving half the week, 
year out, year in, with two much spare time 
under his contract for a good livelihood, but 
not enough to make up for the deficiency by 
employment in another direction ? 

Meanwhile, can anything be considered as 
more perfect wages-slavery than these degrad- 
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ing contracts—as more ruinous to the amount 
of wages in relation to work, than the stipula- 
tion about reasonable work ? 

Another means of oppression is, that when 
a working man wishes to leave, he must give 
due notice—the contract isthen abided by, and 
the man is shufiled off with two or three days 
work per week ; but, if the master wishes to 
get rid of aman, he always adopts some plan 
by whieh he is enabled to send him off at a 
day’s notice. 

And why is this? Has not the anomalon 
struck the working man—one of the most mon- 
str ous anomala of modern society ? 
the parties interested are the Judges. ‘The 
Justices and the Board of Magistrates, in this, 
as in all other trades, are the employers them- 
selves! If a workman hasa dispute with an 
em ployer, it is the employer who sits in judg- 
ment on him! Itis no available argument to 
object that it may not be always the identical 
master of the aggrieved man, for if it is not, it 
is another master—it is one of the same class, 
out of the same neighbourhood—a man witli 
the same interests, the sworn brother of the 
oppressor against whom the appeal is made, 
so that the masters are asked to sit in judg- 
ment on themselves, and actually expected to, 
give a verdict for the man ! 

The very idea is an insult tocommon sense ! 
The fact is, justice will never be done, - until 
WORKING MEN ARE MAGISTRATES, as well as the 
employers—ah ! indeed, prosperity will never 
be achieved until working-men are their own 
employers ! 

I see some smile ab the idea of a working- 
man being a justice of the peace! Aye! some 
working-men are themselves so slavish and 
so besotted as to sinile, as though it were an 
extravagant idea! But why should it be 
considered so? If the master is a good 
judge of the master’s interest, surely the 
working-man must be a good judge of the 
working-man’s. If the master understand 
the potter’s contract, surely the working- 
man must undorstand it too! And surely 
there is, at least, as much common-sense and 
common honesty in the breast of the latter, 
as exists in that of the former. Until we 
have working-men as maydrs, justices of the 
peace, and town-councillors, contracts and 
agreements, right and justice, are but cob- 
webs, which the strong arm of judicial power 
can twist to any shape, construe to any mean- 
ing, and break at any moment with impunity. 

A crying grievance, affecting all trades, 
but that of the potters especially, owing to 
their comparatively limited number, consists 
in the conspiracy among the masters against 
obnoxious men. Should an unfortunate 
workman leave under the displeasure of his 
employer, he is doomed; for circulars are 
sent round to every master, both in England 
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and Scotland—and he has not a chance of 
obtaining work, consequently scarce a chance 
of living out of the workhouse or the gaol. 
if working-men were to send round circulars 
to prevent their fellow-workinen working for 
any particular master, it would be unlawful 
combination and conspiracy, and they would 
be sent to hard labour in a prison; but if a 
master scnds round to employers, to prevent 
their employing any particular workman, it 
is lawful, laudable, and right ! 

Some steps are about being taken to alter 
the contracts at Martinmas (the time when 
potters are engaged); it is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that reference will be had in the new 
contracts to an alteration of the entire system. 

A few words as to the present state of 
trade in the Potteries. Every potter through- 
out these districts is now in full employment ; 
the pot-banks (or factories) are open from six 
in the morning until nine at night; but the 
men themselves vary in the hours of their 
labour ; some ‘take it very easy” at the com- 
mencement of the week, and labour hard 
during the last three days ; the majority of 
them have no regular hours. They have 
what are caled “ good wages.” Wages should 
be measured, not by the actual amount, but. 
BY THE PROFITS OF THE MASTER. 

The wages of journeymen potters, six 
years ago, averaged 18s. per week—that was 
a tims of good work. Now they are sup- 
posed to average £1 per week. Many get 
from 30s. to £2. The average wage of fe- 
males is from 9s. to 10s. per week. Appren- 
tices generally commence and continue at 
half-price. 

Nearly every branch of the trade is more 
or less unhealthy. The workshops are 
closely built, and ill-ventilated. From the 
nature of the trade, many are comp-lled to 
labour in an atmosphere varying from 120 to 
130 degrees. China-scourers, dippers, &c., 
seldom live long. One gentleman, a few 
years ago, stated that he had known a scour- 
ing-room cleared three times in five years by 
Derartu. Scourers are not supposed to live 
more, as such, than three years! Their 
average wages are only 5s. per diem! The 
average age of potters does not exceed 40 
years, and you meet with very few above 
that age, at work. Nearly every branch is 
more or less subject to asthma, even when 
the work-people are young, owing to inhaling 
so much dust, suchas plaster, &c., and owing 
to the sudden transition, from extreme heat 
to cold. The potters have had many strikes 
during the last few years—generally success- 
ful, owing to the flourishing state of the trade, 
and consequent necessity for labour. 

The potters think that the present brisk- 
ness in their trade will be permanent, or, at 
least, last for several years to come, and 
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attribute it to the free-trade policy. That | ment, in various paths of the New World, at 
policy cannot secure their prosperity, because | their own trade, and obtained it,—and a great 
it does not secure its cause—that cause is |number of excellent workmen and their 
the demand for our pottery in the United | children are uow making earthenware in 
States of America—but, here, a fatal future America, They have every facility there for 
is preparing for the pottery trade in England, | making pots, such as clay, flint, coals, &c., 
and from the followiug reasons :— and their articles are quite equal to ours, 
The potters have long been especially en- though the price is still much higher. But 
couraging emigration, with a view to raise| this American compctition will most assu- 
their wages by relieving their labour market | redly soon close the American market, and pcr- 
of its competitive surplus. Accordingly, | haps compete with us in our own, as the 
within the last six years, a great number of American comb-makers, boiler-makers, ship- 
skilled artisans have emigrated to America| wrights, &c., are beginning to do already. 
with their families, not as potters, but for| Thus the emigration, which the potters 
the purpose of squatting on the land. Some, thought would raise their wages, will be the 


few looked on tbe promised land, and re- 
turned home; the majority sought employ- 


very means to pull them down! 


THE BISHOPS AND THEIR DOINGS. 


“For we wrestle, .... against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places. Ephesians vi, 12. - 


Priests have ever been, and still are, the 
greatest sinners upon earth—and among 
their order, bishops stand pre-eminent. True, 
they have shrouded their iniquities behind 
stone walls, or still more securely behind the 


| thrown the Bible in your faee—but, unfortu- 
nately for them, it is out of the Bible itself 
that their condemnation is to be transcribed. 

The office ef bishop itself is unscriptural 
and unchristian. As shown elsewhere,* the 
| episcopal institution was forbidden by Christ, 
did not exist in the first century, and merely 
crept into existence from the fact of a local 


stronger rampart of sanctimonious words— | ecclesiastice being generally elected president 
true, they have written their own history, and | of the synod, custom or popularity causing 
ask us to take them at their own valuation—| the re-election of the same man, and the 
but notwithstanding this, they are revealed | almost insensible arrogation by that man, and 
as the great curse of the world—and their py the town to which he belonged, of superi- 
heaped up crimes astonish human kind. ority over the other ecclesiastics and the 
What must the concealed be, when the re-\ other cities, of the district. 
vealed issuch? Informer times they boldly! Jn the same work has been shown, as in 
and barefacedly committed rapine, murder, | the person of Paul of Samosata, of Majorinus 
and debauchery—of late years the progress | of Carthage, &c., how early bishops were 
of humauity has held them in check—it is|pre-eminent for Just and crime. Running 
not that they have grown more holy, but through the catalogue of protestant bishops 
that the people has grown more enlightened. | in the middle ages, not alluding to the Ro- 
That this is not an uncharitable construction, |manists at all, we find that they were the 
is evidenced by the fact, that wherever they | most cnormous sinners of their time. Their 
can practise their old sins, they commit them castles were seraglios. They rode in armour 
still. Whencoerced in Englaud they trampled | at the head of their banditti, burning, slay- 
Scotland down; when erushed in Scotland | ing, aud destroying—towns were laid in ashes 
they made Ireland bleed to its very core. At at their feet—gallows by gallows stood thick 
first, cruelty was their leading characteristic ; as forests, reeking with a human dew,—while 
there is no race on earth that has ever been) the accumulated treasures of generations 
so sanguinary or vindictive as the priesthood. | fowed into their coffers, to be dissipated with 
When bloodshed became less possible, ra-| incredible rapidity in inconceivable debauch. 
pacity was their prominent sin. In gratify-| The English protestant episcopacy does not 
ing the latter, they have shunned ncither| disprove the assertion—blood, plunder, and 
fraud, forgery, or perjury. ; cruelty, are their leading characteristics, from 
. Itisthe general cry of priests, when theirirre- | Cranmer, their first bishop, down to the pre- 
ligious craft is being attacked, that the attack | sent day, as far as the force of public opinion 
is directed,against Christianity. This specious | and the power of law permit them. 
plea has long availed them. Whenaskedabout | 
their rent-rolls, tithes, fees, &c., they have ' 
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I will not here pause to unroll their eata-; Canterbury : 


logue of erime—to tell how Cranmer burnt 
his vietims—beautiful young women like 
Annc Askew, paralytic age, like Joan Boacher 
—how he coerced his child-king, Edward VI, 
to sanction lim—how he persecuted Arian 
and Anabaptist to the torture-death—and 
how he turned traitor and craven when he 
was himself in danger—-renounced hisGod, de- 
nied his creed, signed five papers in reeanta- 
tion, and therein called himself a miseliief- 
maker and blasphemer. = 

I will not pause to recite the fearful atro- 
cities of Elizabeth—how in the last few years 
of ler reign 125 were half hung, cut down 
alive —ripped open — their intestines burnt 
before their eyes, while still retaining consci- 
ousness—and how they were then quartered, 
and their limbs stuck above the gates of towns, 
How one woman (of “rank and wealth?’ ) was 
thus treated for housing a fugitive priest—and 
how another was destroyed by having sharp 
stones foreed through her spine. 

I will not pause to describe the dreadful 
cruelties practised by Laud in England—the 
whippings, burnings, and maimings — the 
eternal exile—the life-long prison ! tho erusades 
in Seotland--the massacres iu Ireland ! These are 
narrated at somo length in the work already 
quoted ;—as likewise the prevarication, false- 
hood, frand and cowardice of the Seven Bishops 
under James the Seecond—how they betrayed 
tho king in the first instance—the Dissenters in 
the next, and lastly the people—preyenting 
liberty, and re-establishing oppression. 

I will content myself with casting a glance 
at tho doings of the Bishops at the present 
time. They do not hang and burn—because 
they dare not;—they could not find agents 
bold enough to execute their orflers—but they 
vob and lie; they murder, indirectly, by ab- 
sorbing to themselves the wealth necessary for 
the support of others, but superfluous to them; 
they sanction and uphold, indeed, they are 
the ehief bulwark of the system, that cast a 
million Irish into the grave in one year—that 
sent a million more into perpetual banishment ! 
that depopulates the Highlands, and leaves toil 
in England hovering on the brink of death, 

But their leading characteristics now are 
rapacity and fraud. It is the only direetion 
in which the spirit of the age allows a free 
expansion for their qualities; and therefore 
I will on this occasion especially direct atten- 
tion to the income of the Bishops, and the 
means by whieh they uphold it, convinced that, 
were the amount of rapine and extent of fraud 
but once well known, their whole phalanx 
would disappear bencath a universal burst of 
exeeration. 


I. Tus Incouz or rue Bisuors, 
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(Arehb.)— Ineome £210,134 
8s. 4d. — Fines, £88,951 12s, 7d, — or 
£294,086 0s, 11d. received by one man in 
seven years ! 

York; (Archb.)—Income, £100,468 5s. 43d— 
Fines, £60,951. 0s. 8d.—or £161,419 6s. $d, 
received by one man in seven years ! 

London :—Income, £123,985 0s. 11d.—Fines, 
£31,868 13s. 3d-—or £125,853 14s. 2d. 
received by one man in seven years! 

Winchester :*—Income, £101,180 1s. 1d.— 
Fines, £54,358 2s. 7d.—or £155,488 3s. 8d. 
received by one man in seven years ! 

Durham:—Ineome, £207,562 193. 6d. — 
Fines, £100,710 18s. 1d. — or £308,273 
17s. 7d. received by one man in seven years, 
being a total of £1,045,121 2s. 43. — 
ABSORBED BY FIVE MEN IN SEVEN YEARS ! 
The income of the 26 Bishops amounts 

to £1,535,976 7s.54d. The fines levied amount 

to £636,887 15s. 9d., making a total of 
£2,172,364 3s. 23d. for 26 men. 

But all this astounding amount is only a 
portion of their gains—it is the direct cmolu- 
ment—other sources of gain are to be consi- 
dered—sources of the amount of which nothing 
but an approximation can be stated, but of 
which the following items will give a general 
idea, 

Besides their salaries, the bishops generally 
hold several other lucrative sinecurcs; thus 
the Bishop of Exeter is treasurer and canon 
of his own cathedral! at a salary of £1,198 
per annum, — Rector of Shobrook, £280 — 
Canon of Durham, £2,600, making a tota' of 
£4,078 net, besides the ineome of his see, 
fines, ete. ! 

But the sources of emolument do not stop 
here—without saying anything of splendid 
palaces, rent fræ, and not ineluded in their 
salaries, (the Bishops of London and Win- 
chester have two each,)—the item of livings 
must be taken into consideration. The Bishop 
of Durham has 61 livings in his gift ;—the 
Bishop of Winchester 86; the Bjshopof London 
127; the Archbishop of Canterbury 174, whieh 


174 livings are worth £80,000 per annum ! 


Now, of course, I do not say that they 
pocket the incornes of these livings—but I do 
say that they derive great advantages from 
the patronage: lst. They grantthem to their 
sons, nephews, cousins, and poor relations, 
thus having a perpetual means of enriching 
their families—who are preappointed, some- 
times infants before their birth, to fat livings 
of £2,000 or £3,000 per annum! sometimes a 
very old man is placed in the living who will 
be sure to die about the time when tlie hopeful 
son of the bishop comes of age—and sometimes 


* The Bishop of Winchester, in last year alone, rẹ- 


The following isa table of the income re- | ceived £20,681 trom fines only—and be it remen- 


in the last seyen years :— 


ceived (in the aggregate) by fiye of the Bishops | 


bered that every fine levied is a robbery of the pro- 
perty of the church. 
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a temporary warming-pan is putin, removable 
by stipulation. 

2d. The livings are frequently soup — 
actually sold to the highest bidder—a besetting 
sin of the church predominant from the ear- 
liest ages. 

3rd. Competition for clerical employment 
existing as it does in weaving or spinning, 
(though ina minor degree) a private clerical 
auction has been known to take place, of the 
most scandalous description: for instance-—a 
living is worth £1000 per annum, the bishop is 
solicited to bestow it on a candidate, who will 
promise to be satisfied with £800, and the 
rest goes to heaven, vid the bishop’s sleeves, 
But a rival steps forward—-who bids £700,— 
‘*Going! going!” cries the bishop. ‘* £600 !” 
bids another. ‘*Going! going!” cries the 
Right Reverend Father in God. “ £550!” 
bids a fourth! <‘*Gone!’’ cries the bishop, 
and the pastor of the faithful is appointed. 

It may easily be supposed that, whero a 
bishop has nearly 200 livings, he contrives by 
some, or all of these means to swell his income 
to an almost indefinite extent, 

But even this is not all! There is the leas- 
ing of episcopal estates—and one bishop has 
actually leased twenty-one estates to his own 
sons !—the terms, conditions, and advantages 
of which may be imagined. 

Another bishop, in granting leases on lives 
to his own family, showed the most ingenious 


rapacity in the selection of the said “lives ”—' 


heselecting the three youngest infants of the 
royal family, because he considered that the 
most long-lived race in the entire kingdom! 

Besides all thesc sources of emolument, there 
are the universities—worth £741,000 per an- 
num—of which the church contrives to obtain 
nearly half, the bishops, of course, coming in 
for their proportionate share ! i 

The charities are again a fruitful mine for 
plunder. The extent of malversation here has 
never been thoroughly investigated, but has 
been proved to be enormous. Charities, when 
left, worth £5 or £6 per annum, have become 
worth £5000 or £6000, but the entire differ- 
ence goes into the pockets of the clergy. In 
Rochester £40 per annum was left for 6 old 
men, No recipients have existed sinee 1790, 
until just now, when two men have been ap- 
pointed, and received £1 10s., but, before they 
got it (such is clerical rapacity), 10s. was de- 
ducted as a fee, by a dean and chapter having 
£17,700 per annum! 

A case, almost equally gross, often more so, 
may be tound in nearly every town in Eug- 
land. 

All the above, may however be considered a 
sort of legitimate plunder—a plunder, gross as 
it is, yet sanctioned by law. However, these 
gigantie rieles have not satisfied episcopal ra- 


a pparent—to swell the vast treasury of rapine, 
housed in the coffers of religious idleness. Zhe 
law itself has been violated—faith broken—and 
honesty outraged in the attempt to swell the 
episcopal income by illicit means, 

On the loth of May, 1837, an act was passed, 
fixing the revenues of thebishops at sums vary 
ing from £4,200 to £15,000 per annum. (‘Luis 
irrespective of fines and all other sources of 
emolument, being the bare salary of the bishop.) 
With these respective incomes the bishops un- 
dertook to be satisfied—and, in order that the 
management of their revenues might not be 
taken out of their own hands, pledged their 
holy word that, if their estates, ete., were left 
in their own keeping, they would hand what- 
ever surplus there might be beyond the stipus 
lated sum, to the ecclesiastical commissioners. 
But how have they kept their word ? 

The see of Chichester was to have £4,200— 
instead of which, in 7 years, it has taken 
£1,225 beyond the fixed amount. 

The see of Rochester (£5,000)—has taken 
£1,480 too much. 

The see of Norwich (£4,500)—has taken 
£2,071 too mueh. 

Thos this episeopal trinity holds £4,776, 
of other people's money—entrusted to its care, 
but appropriated for its own use! 

A second trinity, St. Asaph, York, and Ely, 
have poeketed money not belonging to them, 
£1,661, £2,317, and £9,242, respectively, or 
£18,220 together | 

Now for trinity number three :— 

The see of Salisbury (£5,000) has taken in 
the same period, £6,953 too much. 

The see of St. David's (£4,500), has taken 
£7,623 too mucli. 

The see of Oxford (5,000) has taken £8,910 
too much. 

Thus this trinity has robbed the rightful 
owners of £23,491 | 

Trinity number four rises to 2 noble eleva- 
tion. The Bishops of London and Winchester 
stated that £10,000 and £7,000 per annum 
respectively would be sufficient to enable their 
successors to perform their duties, and accord- 
ingly in 1837 that sum was assigned them for 
their salary. 

But they themselves receive far different. 

Winchester’s income amounts to £217,259 
in fourteen years, or £53,161 more than le 
declared sufficient 

Londun’s to £217,259, or £77,259 too much 
according to his own statement. 

Durham (fixed at £8,000 per annum) las 
an ineome amounting to £191,658, in fourteen 
yeavs—or £79,658 more than by lis own 
showing he ought to reevive. 

These three bishops aceordingly rob the 
country of £210,083 in fourteen years, be- 
yond the legitimate robbery of £350,000 


pacity, that las tried by meaus, the nefarions-| which the law allows them ; whereas common 
ness ef which needs no special epithet tọ become| sense must tell every one that the whole 


OEF Dae 


£560,083 ABSORBED BY THREE MEN IN FOUR- 


TEEN YEARS (without reckoning fines, plurali- 
ties, patronage, charities, universities, &e., 
whieh swell it to at least æ million, perhaps 

| 


much more), is a downright robbery practised 

upon soeiety. 

Thus this trinity has taken improperly 
£105,041 10s, in seven years ! 

In the above a seven years’ average has 
been given, lest it should be said, some par- 
tieular year had been chosen in which spe- 
cial causes operated to swell the episcopal 
ineome, and that a commensurate deficiency 
migbt occur the next. That cannot be said 
in a run of seven, and of fourteen years ! 

T will now, however, proceed to take their 
last year’s, or last two years’ income, to shew 
what twelve months of rapine amount to, 
and to evidence that that rapine is not dimi- 
nishing, but growing 
covery day. 

York: had £10,000 assigned. In 1849-50 he re- 
ceived £28, 674, or £8, 674 more than his due. 
He, in common with other bishops, had 
pledged his honour, and was bound in Jaw 
as well, to hand over this surplus to the 
Commissioners ; he paid over £3,750, so 
that he has abstracted £4,924!* What 
say you to this? What would be done to 
a tradesman who acted thus towards his 
ereditors 2 

Asaph and Bangor was fixed at 5,200/.; 
1850 he received 12,500/., refunded oniy | o 

1,3007., and thus malappropri tates 6,0002. ! 
Worcester was fixed at 5,0007. 

1850 he received 18,243., 

only 1,100., 

7,1437! 
Landon was fixed (as already stated) at 

10,0007, In 1850 he received 19,895/,, has 

actually refunded nothing, and thus holds 

9,895/. of money not bis own. 

Durham was fixed at 8,0007. ; in 1850 he re- 
38,619; he has reln only 11,2002., and 
consequently malappropriates 19,4192. ! 

* It is due to the Archbishop of York to state that 
he affirms his incoine to have been £17,547 in 1819, 
and £6,986 in 1851, together £24,533 ; but this is his 
netincoine, he stutes—-his gross income is above the 
amonnt stated in the text. But this, again, is a cle- 
rical juggle: all imaginable and imaginary deduc- 
tions are made from the gross income, to reduce it 
inthe eyes of government. Teis further due to the 
Archbishop to state, that he aulirms his net income 
in 18t8 to have been only 26,518, in the same way, 
being £31,051 for thive years, or £i a051 more than he 
ought by law to receive, whereas he has paid £3,750. 
As! am never knowingly gnilty of making an ew prie 
or one-sided statement, L think it my duty tu insert 
this statement of the Ave hhishop, recording to which 
Ne would have paid £2,699 too mmeh on the three 
years, instead of £4,024 two little on thes feo, ‘The 
Archbishop IAN live the full henctit of the state- 
ment. Edo not believe in its accurac y: way should 
he have paid £2,699 too much, when his very letter 
proses hin to be most particular about securing the 
Tull amount of his iucume ¢ 1 have no Specific answer 
tu suike for the moment ; but ] give him the benefit 
of the statement, for he shall uot say that I conceal 
any hing that can be advanced on theothor side, EJ, 


more rampant with 


In 1849 and 
has refunded 
and thus malappropriates 
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Feta Re en Gee ne ee was fixed at 7,0002.; in 1850 he 
received 28,3887, has refunded not one 
sixpence, but unblushingly appropriates 
21,3882. ! 

Thus two bishops in two years, and four 
bishops in one year, have robbed the right- 
ful owners of 68,.7692.! Such are the doings 
of the bishops in 1851. 

“ And he said unto them, take nothing for 
your journey, neither staves nor serip, neither 
bread, neither money, neither have two coats 
apiece.” —Luke, ix, 3.* 

And what is the work that they perform ? 
When they really do perform their duties as 
required by law, their work is neat to nothing 
—you can hardly say what they have to do! 
But littlo as this is, they do not even do that! 
For instance—like the Bishop of Roehester— 
though sworn to do it, never make a single 
visitation of their cathedral. They do not 
even keep their own chapters to their work. 
One dean preached three times in six months— 
another twice, receiving 680/. for it, at Ro- 
chestcr—another not at all—the rest in pro- 
portion. 

Take another diocese—that of Ely, by way 
of illustration---and here I quote from the 
speceh of Sir P. Hall :—“ In Wisbeach the 
Rev. H. Fardell was the vicar. From St. 
Peter's he received 1,8117. 10s., and from St. 
Mary’s 8791., making a total of 2, 1907. 10s. 
Hee, he was prebend of Ely, with anincome 

7007., and Vicar of Waterbeach with 5001, 
anne in the aggregate to 5,390. This 
gentleman was absent from his duties for six 
months in each year. He was son-in-law of 

Bishop Sparkes. In Wisbeach, St. Mary, 

with a population of 1,600/, there was no i 

sident clergyman. In Wolsoken the Rev. J. 

Blockey, the rector, was non-resident, but ie 

value of the living was estimated at 1,2937, 

In Leverington, Mr. Sparkes, the reetor, was 

non- wesidggt value 2,0917., Canon of Ely 700., 

Rector o unthorpe 534l, total 38,2331, son 

ofa foriner bishop. Enneth, Nev. Mr. Jackson, 

reetor, non-resident; value 2,2907. ; a 

dary of Christ College, in Brecon. Tyd 

pa Giles’s, Rev. Mr. Watson, rector, non-resi- 

An amusing instance of episcopal unscr upulons- 
ness is contained in the following: ‘The late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, when wanting to borrow money 
from parliament, stated through Dr. Lushington that 
his income was worth $2 0002, The very newt year 
when asked by Gover nment to give a veturu of his 
income for ihe purpose of taking something ifrom 
the rich bishops to give to the poorer ones, he re- 
turned his income at 10,000. only. 

The following also deserves recurding as an in- 
stance of clerienl honesty in money matters : when the 
fornior commission Uemanded a return the Bishop of 
Chester (now Archbishop of Canterbury) returned his 
income at 3,951/,—whereas the rental of his learned 
estute wus found to be 16,256. or or 12,2851. more 
than le said. The then Archbishop of Canterbury 
returned his income at 22,2162., it was found to be 
52,0302. or 30,0004 more than he stated. The Arch- 
bishop of York Teint hiet income at 13,798., it was 
found to be 41,030/., 7,2321, more than he af- 
firmod, And all this i is pte rental, 
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dent; value, 1,200/.; this gentleman resides 
in Guernsey, and pays his curate only 1202. 
per annum; population 900, very few attend 
the ehureh. Tyd St. Mary’s, Rev. Mr. Bou- 
verse, rector, non-resident; value 1,2002 ; 
Prebend of Lincoln, 1,000}. ; Rector of. Wool- 
braiding, 227/.; total, 1,327/. Here, then, 
they had 5 clergymen receiving 11,1427. 11s. 4d. 
and not doing any duty, and one clergyman 
receiving 3,390/., and doing duty when it 
snited his convenience,” 

Another instance has been forwarded to me 
by a friend from the same diocese :—* At 
March, in Cambridgeshire, the rector of that 
parish, with Doddington and Benwick ad- 
joining, reecived no less than 12,0002. last 
year for great tithe, and in 1849 14,0002., out 
of which he pays one curate 1500. a-year, and 
another a little over 1007, and very seldom 
himself makes his appearance amongst his 
parishioners.”’ 

That is the way in which the Bishops work 
themselves, and on that their subordinates 
work under then#! 


Their innate character, the fact that the 
little decency there is among them, is merely 
the result of compulsions as sliown by their vices 
and idleness being the more rampant, the more 
they are removed from public observation. 
Sir P. Hall has deseribed the condition of tlie 
Welch churehes—roofless — unglazed —weeds 
in the echaneel—sheep grazing in the tower— 
no eongregation—because of the neglect and 
vices of the clergy—although the Dissenting 
Chapels are crowded on all sides! a few (though 
very few) political old Sarums have been done 
away with—it is time to begin with the reli- 
gious Sarums too. 

The character of the local clergy is often, 
particularly in remote parishes, infamous in 
the extreme—so much so that satires as pun- 
gent as those on the old mediæval priests of 
Rome, are in the mouths of the parishioners 
applied to the modern clergy of the Anglican 
church. 

But the cause of religion and common sense 
is better served by their neglect, than by their 
activity. When they interfere, they outrage 
both. They split into fractions, they contra- 
dict each other well,—but they contradict 
reason and Christianity more. 


The one tells yon a black garment, the other 
a white one, becomes them best: forgetting 
that the garment of honesty would become 
them best of all. 

The one holds the doctrine of “ baptismal 
regencration,’’ the other denies its truth. 
According to one, sprinkling with water is 
necessary for an infant’s admission into heaven 
—aecording to another, it is not. For my 
part, I hold the water highly necessary, after 
the unclean hands of a bishop have been 
pressed upon its front. 


The one says flowers at the altar are an 
“ abomination’? — the other says they are 
good, if not too plentiful, as they perfume the 
a :—but the sweet savour is unsought by 

oth! 

The one affirms that lights and choristers 
are requisite—as though a candle were ne- 
eessary to find the road to heaven! ‘The 
other tells you it shows direct to hell; but 
both neglect alike the light of common sense, 
and voice of reason. 

b But, while they try to recreate the su- 
perstition of a bygone era in others, they show 
its fanaticism in themselves, as the recent 
votein the bishopridden lords has proved. Not 
a bishop but, if asked personally, would ad- 
mit that an honest Jew, believing and acting 
from conviction, would go to heaven. They 
dared not deny this in the broad mind-light 
of the 19th century,—yet they tell you that 
a man who is fit to enter heaven is not fit to 
go into this House of Commons ! 

Again ! such are the doings of the bishops 
in 1850. 

Let us here give one glance at the eol- 
lective wealth of the bishops and their 
ehureh. I have elsewhere* shown tbat the 
revenue of the church is in reality more than 
£12,800,000 per annum. Let us take it at only 
£10,000,000. According to that low esti- 
mate, the ehurch has received in bare income, 
without reckoning interest, £3,600,000,000, 
Tare: THOUSAND Stix HUNDRED MILLION 
POUNDS STERLING since the Reformation. 

But, suppose you capitalise its annual in- 
come, and put it at compound interest :— 
begin only at 1800, and end five years hence, 
at 1856,—it will amount to a sum of nearly 
£4,000,000,000, Four TsousanD MILLION 
POUNDS ŞTENLINO, 

Let them not talk about pauperism, or 
national debt after that ! 

We have now seen what the bishops get. 
We have seen “ the things they ought to have 
done,” but do nof—we have seen “the things 
they ought not to have, done,” but do; and 
“verily, there is no health in them !” 

They boast they are dcseended direct 
from the apostles, each new bishop being 
sanctified by the imposition of hands by 
three other bishops; this is what they call 
the “ Apostolieal Succession.” But, unfortu- 
nately for them, there were no bishops in the 
first century——there is good reason to sup- 
pose the link has often since been severed ; 
and were it not, as there have been two bad 
bishops out of every three, instead of deriv- 
ing sanctity from the “imposition” (it is an 
imposition) even if they had been holy before, 
they would have been unsanetified by the con- 
taminating touch ! 

They should be appointed, we are told, by 
the Holy Spirit; but they are appointed by 

* Canterbury versus Rome, 
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Lord John Russell, and “a new batch of 
bishops’ is a ministerial measure on a change 
of government. They are corrupt in their 
origin—corrupt in their action—corrupt in 
their objects. - 

What says the Scripture ?—“Come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord.”—2 Cor., vi., 17. 

‘Whence comes the ‘bishop?—From the 
Privy-council and the House of Lords. 


What says the Scripture?—“ Ye shall not) 


take unto ye the power of rulers.” 

What says the bishop ?—He voted for an 
Indian massacre, or a Kaffir War. 

What says the Scripture ?—“ Thou shalt 
teach, not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind,’—1 Peter, v. 3. 

What says the bishop?—Thou shalt pay 
us twenty-five men two millions per annum, 
or thy soul shall be damned ! 

What says the Scripture }—“They that 
take to the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

What does the bishop!—He blesses and 
consecrates the regimental colours of men 
who murder for 4d. a day. 


HE PEOPLE. 


What says the Scripture?—“Be ye not 
lords over God’s heritage.’ “Why callest 
thou me Rabbi?’ “Neither be ye called 
masters.” —Matt. xxiii. 8, 10, 11. 

What says the bishop !—Thou shalt call 
me your Lord or your Grace, the Right 
Reverend Father in God, the Lord Bishop 
of 


i ° 


“How can ye believe which receive honour 
of one another, and seek not the honour 
Which cometh from God only ?’—John v. 
44, 


They tell you they are anxious for your 
faith. You might all turn Turks, if you 
would make them mutftis. 


They tell you they are zealous for your 
souls. No! it’s your pockets and their con- 
tents that they are zealous for. 


They say you must take them on trust,— 
‘They say you must hold them as true: 

They say you’ll be damned if you don’t, 
But you ought to be damned if you do. 


| 


THE STARS. 
From the German of B. M. Arndt. 


DIE STERNLEIN. 
Unp die sonne, sie mackte den weiten Ritt, 
Um die Welt, 
Und die Sternlein sprachen : “ wir reisen mit 
Um die Weli.” 
Und die sonne sie sch:.lt sie: “ilr bleibet zu 
Haus, 
Denn ich brenn euch ài: goldenen Aeuglein aus, 
Bei dem feurigen Ril!.um die Welt.” 


The sun, he made his wide, wide ride 
Round the world; 
And the stars they said, We will go by thy side, 
Round the world.” 
But the sun waxed wrath: “ At home yestay, 
Or I burn your golden eyes away 
In my fiery ride round the world.” 


And the stars to the kindly moon repair 
lu the night, 

Saying. “ Thou throned on the clouds of air 
In the night! 

Let us wander with thee, for thy gentle ray 

Will never more burn our soft cyes away !” 
And she took them, companions of night. 


Now welcome! ye stars, and thou moon so kind, 
In the night; 

Ye know what dwells in the heart and mind, 
In the night. 

Come ane kindle the lights in the firmament 

ue, 

That I may revel and sport like you 

In the kindly sports of the night. 


FURTHER OPINIONS ON THE WORK OF THE WHIGS. 


In a recent number a summary was given of the 
opinions of the press on the conduct of the 
Ministry, and of the authorities of Tothill Fields 
towards the Chartist Prisoners confined within 
its walls ;—permission is now asked to subjoin 
an account of the opinions expressed in Parlia- 
ment on the same subject. ‘The entire press 
has given but a very mutilated report of the 
proceedings—and, as it is conceived that this 
matter is ong of public importance, that it is 


not a personal case, but one appertaining to 
the entire Chartist body—and as it is morally 
certain that the case will be brought on again 
the first thing next session,—it is absolutcly 
requisite that public attention should ke di- 
rected to the matter—that the public should 
be made acquainted with the fact that every 
allegation contained in the petition is admitted 
in the official documents as printed,—and that 
a gross system of illegal tyranny and cruelty 
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has been attempted to be sereened by as gross 
a tissue of falsebood and prevarication, The 
following is a report, taken verbatim from the 
Morning Advertiser of July 23, of the debate 
on the 
CASE OF ERNEST JONES. 

On the motion for receiving the report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, 

Lord DUDLEY STUART called the atten- 
tion of the house to the case of Ernest C. Jones, 
as stated in his petition, presented to that house 
on the 26th of May last, and to move for copies 
of all rules and regulations which at any time, 
from the year 1840 to the present, have been in 
force within the several prisons in England and 
Wales, so far as they may affect prisoners con- 
victed of political offences. He owed no apology 
to the house for bringing this subject forward, 
for it was the duty of every member to bring a 
case of injustice before the house whenever it 
came officially under his notice. He bad been 
more than two months attempting to get this 
motion on, but hitherto he had been unable to 
obtain an open day, and he had, therefore, no 
alternative but to introduce it as an amend- 
ment to a government motion. Ernest Charles 
Jones was a barrister at law, the son of a 
major in the army, and a gentleman of some 
literary fame. In 1848 he was committed t 
Tothill-fields prison for a political offence, and 
what Mr. Jones complained of in his petition 
to the house was, the treatment he received 
while undergoing his imprisonment. Most of 
the allegations in his petition were admitted by 
the authorities of the gaol, and therefore no dis- 
pute could arise on that part of the question. 
Now these allegations were familiar to th 
house, and he need not remind honourable 
members that the treatment Mr. Jones had 
reeeived was quite contrary to law. More than 
onee he was kept in solitary confinement on 
bread and water, because he refused to pick 
oakum; and he contended that the order of 
the visiting justices sanctioning that proceed- 
ing was totally at variance with the Aet of 
Parliament. Once he was confined in that way 
for no less than six days, while the Act of Par- 
liament provided that a prisoner should be 
kept in solitude on bread and water only. Two 
other miserable prisoners, whose names were 
familiar to the house, were put into solitary 
eonfinement on the same occasion, and for the 
same cause, and the result which followed that 
proceeding was a stain upon the criminal an- 
nals of the country. They dicd of the cholera. 
Ernest Jones escaped that horrible fate, but 
the treatment so impaired his health that it 
was exceedingly doubtful whether he would 
ever thoroughly recover his Jost strength. Jt 
was useless for the medical officers of the prison 
to say that their prisoners did not suffer from 
ill health, beeause in their replies to the allega- 


eyelids; and on one oceasion, when he wag 
placed in the refraetory ward, he lost upwards 
of a stone in his weigbt. The report of the 
governor charged the petitioner with having 
used violent language in the letter whicb he 
was allowed to write from the prison, and tbat 
was the reason why his permission to write 
was withheld. Now he (Lord Dudley Stuart) 
had looked through all the thirteen letters 
which Mr. Jones wrote while in prison, and he 
had no hesitation in declaring that the report 
of the governor was utterly unfounded in truth. 
He denied that this treatment of Mr. Jones 
was at all warranted by law; he was not 
treated as a political but as an ordinary offen- 
der, and that was contrary to all law and 
usage. Cobbett, Ramsbottom, and Lovell, 
when they were committed for sedition, were 
treated in a very different manner. They 
were allowed full permission to see their friends, 
and one of them not only wrote a history of 
America while he was in gaol, but was per- 
mitted to be married in prison. Hunt, the 
house would remember, was ill-treated while 
he was imprisoned, but he afterwards recovered 
compensation from the governor of tbe gaol, 
while the government took upon themselves 
the responsibility of discharging him for his 
miseonduct. Feargus O’Connor, Cooper, and 
O’Connell, when they were imprisoned, met 
with treatment which presented a very strong 
contrast to that which had fallen to the lot of 
Mr. Ernest Jones: but tlen they were im- 
prisoned under a conservative and liberal 
government, while Mr. Jones was imprisoned. 
by a whig and illiberal administration. It was 
the basest and most stupid act for a govern- 
ment to confound political offenders with 
ordinary criminals, ‘That was the opinion of 
many eminent statesmen and judges on the 
judicial bench, who thought that the prisoners 
had rights to enjoy and maintain as well as 
the government who imprisoned them. Henry 
Vincent’s treatment in being removed from a 
provincial gaol and placed in the Penitentiary 
where he was compelled to wear the common 
dress of the prison, and forbidden to commu- 
nicate with his friends, called forth the con- 
demnation of Mr. Justice Talfvurd and the 
house; but what would the learned judge have 
said had the prisoner, in addition to that 
treatment, been compelled to pick oakum, or 
psss his time in solitary confinement, living 
upon bread and water ? Mr. Ernest Jones was 
not allowed the use of a knife and fork at his 
meals, but was compelled to devour his food 
with his hands like a beast, What would the 
learned judge or the Marquis of Normanby, 
who laid down rules for tho treatment of Mr. 
O'Connor when he was imprisoned, have said 
of that? Some time ago, the nouse had an 
assurance from the government that they 


tions of Mr, Jones they admitted that he [Would introduce a Bill for regulating the 
auffered from chronic inflammation of the | “eatment of offenders, but up to this vory day 
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that pledge remained unfulfilled. Subsequently 
the right hon, baronet at the head of the 
Home-office promised to give directions that 
political offenders should be separated from 
ordinary criminals; but he had yet to learn 
that thepromise had beenkept. Certainlyithad 
not in the ease of Mr. Ernest Jones, and there- 
fore he could not help thinking that it was time 
the house insisted upon legislating upon this 
important subjeet. How eould they hope to 
change the views and opinions of a political 
offender by treating him with so much 
cruelty as was complained of in this ease? 
He trusted, then, that the next session would 
not be allowed to pass without an effort 
being made to alter the system. In one in- 
stanee whieh had eome to his knowledge the 
prisoner had heen refused the right ofe peti- 
tioning the house, which he apprehended 
was « breach of the privileges of the house, for, 
by the Bill of Rights, Blackstone and all the 
legal writers whieh the eountry had pro- 
dneed, held it to be the inherent, inalienable 
right of every Englishman, no matter im what 
situation he might find himself, to lay his 
grievances before the House of Commons. 
Now, the same right had been denied to Mr. 
E, Jones by the visiting magistrates, and he 
could not help feeling that the refusal involved 
a point of deep and serious importance to the 
house. In the ease of Smith O'Brien and 
those who had been attained of the charge of 
high treason with him, a petition had been 
roeeived from the parties by the house, and 
diseussed and considered, and that after their 
conviction ; and it followed, therefore, in the 
case of Mr, Jones, that the visiting magis- 
trates had no right to interfere, and prevent 
the transmission of his petition to the house. 
(Hear.) He (Lord Dudley Stuart) had, there- 
fore, deemed it to be his duty to bring the 
ease forward. Had it been earlier in the 
session he should have moved for a com- 
mittee of inquiry, but it was too late to do 
tbat now, and he should content himself by 
qiving notice that, at the very carliest period 
newt session, he should move the appointment of 
such a committee. Ernest Jones was the only 
political offender of the year 1848 who received 
no remission of his sentence whatever, but the 
government made him endure his term of 
imprisonment up to the very last day. He 
had brought forward the case because he 
thought it one of gross injustice, not because 
he agreed with the political views and opin- 
ions of the petitioner. Having said so much 
and apologising to the house for having de. 
tained the honse so long, he begged to sit 
down moving the motion of which he had 
given notiee. 

Mr. W. Wirtams felt great pleasure in 
seconding the motion. He eonsidered it a 
disgrace to the country to imprison a man and 
treat him as a common felon merely for 
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words spoken, and he fully sympathised with 
the sentiments expressed by the noble lord 
who had introduced this subject. ‘The treat- 
ment of Mr. Ernest Jones, was most oppres- 
sive and most unjust, but it was not to be 
attributed to the visiting magistrates, be- 
eause the form of treatment was preseribed 
by law, and they had no alternative but to 
see that the regulations providing sueb harsh 
treatment were put in foree. He was one of 
the visiting magistrates during a portion of 
the period when Mr. E. Jones was in prison, 
and he was happy to say that while he at- 
tended the prison not a single request which 
Mr. E. Jones made was refused. ‘Ihe visiting 
justices were placed in a position of great 
difficulty. They were often supposed to be 
acting very tyraunieally, when, in point of 
fact, they were only conscientiously earrying 
out the duties imposed upon them by Jaw. 
One of the prison regulatious provided thas 
iť a prisoner in Mr. E. Jones's situation could 
pay 5s. a week, he would be exempt from the 
degrading occupation of picking oakum, and 
while he was a visiting justice Mr. Jones's 
friends regularly paid the weekly sum. Un- 
fortunately, however, the two other prisoners, 
Sharp and Williams, were unable to do so, 
and they were sent amongst thieves, and 
felons, and pickpockets to pick oakum, bnt 
they refused to perform that degradiug 
labour, and the result was, that they were 
put into solitary confinement, where they 
died of cholera. He did not, however, blame 
the visiting justices in this; he blamed the 
law which imposed such an unpleasant duty 
upon them—ar imposition alike a disgrace to 
the legislature, and the age in which they 
lived. He expressed his regret that the noble 
lord had brought forward the question at so 
late a period of the session. He was most 
anxions for inquiry, and if the inqniry were 
ultimately had he believed the visiting 
justices would be entirely acquitted of any 
intentional harshness or injustice ;towards 
Mr. Ernest Jones. 

Mv. W. T. Fox said the honourable member 
for Lambeth lad made an exeuse for himself 
and his brother magistrates at the expense of 
the rules aud regulations of the prison as 
established by law. If that were go, the ease 
of the noble lord was strengthened, and the 
necessity for legislation beeame the more 
important. But three or four of the most 
important allegations contained in Mr. E. 
Jones's petitions were points upon which the 
magistrates had an option. ‘The honourable 
moinber for Lambeth, however, had made no 
reference to them. He had said nothing 
about the denial of permission to send a peti- 
tion to the house. Now nothing could be 


i more important to the subjects of these 


realms than the right of petition. It was 
one of the safeguards of their liberties, and 
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no power whatever ought to be enforced to !to the present appeal, give an assurance that 


prevent or interfere withit. (Hear.) These 
visiting magistrates had no right to punish 
the intelleet of a prisoner, as they had at- 
tempted to do in the ease of Mr. Ernest Jones, 
by refusing him the use of writing materials, 
Such an exercise of authority was opposed to 
the feeling of the country, and he hoped 


something wonld be done to prevent sueh an 


abuse of powers in future. Leigh Hunt, 
Montgomery, Daniel Whittle Harvey, Cob- 
hett, and other eminent journalists, were once 
imprisoned for political offences, but they 
were not treated like Ernest Jones. ‘They 
were allowed to supply their respective papers 
with leading articles, and ultimately they 
became, as they were now, o1uameuts to 
society. But that was under a Tory Govern- 
ment, who treated their politieal culprits 
with more humanity than the Whigs treated 
them. The governor und chaplain of the 
gaol refused to Mr, Jones the use of a list of 
books which he had before him, and which 
neluded Shakespere, the works of Sir Walter 
Seott, of Cooper, the American novelist, and 
the novels of Mr. Disraeli. Now, nothing 
was more absurd than such a refusal as that, 
and he hoped, when next this question came 
before the house, measures would be taken 
to prevent a reeurrenee of the evils they had 
heard so much of to-day. (Hear, hear), 
Colonel Tompson was glad in having an 
opportunity of stating, that in his view, the 
persons alluded to were responsible for hay- 
ing, by their own misconduct, lost or seri- 
ously damaged a great cause. (Hear, hear.) 
. He, however, thought the government had 
acted with extveme impoliey in making 
martyrs of men of whose political principles 
they did not approve. He knew well to 
what extent the effeet produced by such 
prosecutions was felt in that house. The 
tendeney of the course pursued by the 
government would be to bring these men 
mto the House of Cothmons; they had 
already seen one of them, and wonld yet see 
more returned as members of Parliament. 
(Hear, hear.) He was ready to enter into a 
policy of assurance that Henry Vincent, 
one of the body, would be eleeted for 
the next Parliameut, soeertain was he of his 
being returned (laughter). He hoped he would 
take his seat in the louse, if it were only for 
the remarkable fact that he could pour out by 
the lour eloquence as correct as if taken from 
Blair’s lectures (laughter). ow he got so 
wonderful a faculty was best known to lim who 
gave it; but this, at any rate, was certain, 
that he was originally a journeyman printer, 
and first made lis appearance in publie at an 
election at Hull (hear, hear). He did not 
think it was policy to institute such prosecu- 
tions, and though not disposed to blame the 
goveyument, he hoped they would, in answer 


the proceedings would, for the future, be con- 
ducted with more prudence and moderation. 
Mr. Bouvents said that the real point before 
the house was the recent treatment of Mr. 
| Jones, and not the broad question of prison 
discipline, Now, with regard to the formal 
i motion, lie had to state that there were no 
rules or regulations that related to political 
i prisoners. The law reeognised no distinction 
of that sort. The law made rules and regula- 
tions for the treatment of persons convicted 
of misdemeanour. The aet of Parliament im- 
posed the duty of preparing those rnles and 
| regulations upon the visiting magistrates, and 
afterwards they were approved of by the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department. Now 
the rules which regulated Mr. E. Jones’s 
treatment were framed and established in that 
way, and the visiting magistrates had no 
alternative but to see that they were fully and 
properly enforced. ‘There was no legal dis- 
tinction between political and ordinary offences 
of felony, and, of eourse, there was uo differ- 
ence in their treatment, exeept the judge made 
an order that the prisoner should be treated as 
if he had been guilty of misdemeanour of the 
first class. ‘The judge who tried Mr, E, 
Jones made no sneli order, and therefore when 
| he reached the prison he was dealt with in the 
same manner as other offenders, It would 
seem, from what had fallen from the hononr- 
| alle gentlemen, that they thouglit a political 
prisoner was entitled toall the indulgences and 
comforis that they enjoyed before going to pri- 
son. Well, but if they ought to be so, of what 
use was it to send our offenders to prison at 
all? Why did they send them there but to 
punish them, and if they were to treat them 
just as though they had merely changed tha 
place of their residence, where would be the 
punishment of the incarceration? He denied 
that Mr. ones waa ill in consequence of the 
magistrates enforcing the prison roles; and 
maintained, as far as the surgeon could be 
eredited, that Mr, Jones had been kept in the 
infirmary for a considerable period rather us 
the exercise of indulgence in his favour, than 
from any real necessity, he faving all the time 
books, paper, and better food than were sane- 
tioued by the prison rules. In respeet to the 
labour imposed on Mr, Jones, he coufossed 
that picking oakum was not a very pleasant 
occupation ; but Mr, Jones preferred to be a 
| “martyr,” to paying a small weekly sum, 
shieh would exempt him from sueh an ocen- 
pation as that lie complained of having been 
put to, Mr. Jones, in point of faet, refused 
to “work or pay,” and by the rules of the 
prison he was consequently placed in confine- 
meut for six days, and put on ‘bread and 
water.” 
Lord Dupney Srcant—-The Act of Parlia- 
l ment did not justify such treatment (hear). 
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Mr. Bouvertr.—The Act gave a general 
powcr to the magistrates. He would, in con- 
clusion, assert that the case of Mr. Jones was 
ono which proved that all possible indulgence 
had been conceded to him, consistent with 
the rules of the prison, and the duty of the 
magistrates in conforming to those rules, and 
such being his views of the whole maiter, ho 
felt it to be his duty to oppose the motion of 
tle noble lord. 

Mr. Gzorez Tuompson contended that none 
of the main allegations brought forward by 
Lord Dudley Stuart had been answered by the 
hon. member for Kilmarnock, whose reply was 
wholly unsatisfactory. Ernest Jones was sım- 
ply a victim of the excitement which prevailed 
at the period when ho was consigned to prison; 
and he hoped, that if the prescnt discussion 
had no good effect, in regard to the complaints 
of that gentleman, it would draw the attention 
of members to the necessity of drawing some 
distinction between the punishment awarded 
for political offences and offences of a different 
character. The conduct of the visiting justices 
was subject of grave complaint. To compel 
Mr. Jones to wear a “felon’s cap,” was not, 
he apprehended, in conformity with the rules 
and regulations of the prison; and to exclude 
the books that had been alluded to, wasa cruel 
and heartless aggravation of the sentence passed 
uponhim, The chaplain had excluded books 
in the French language, of which it was 
acknowledged he was profoundly ignorant, but 
which were really of an innocent and instructive 
character. Was that, he would ask, in con- 
formity with the rules of the prison? And was 
it in conformity with those rules to exclude the 
prisoner from intercourse with his solicitor? 
The hon. gentleman had talked of an “album” 
being allowed to Mr. Jones; but he had for- 
gotten to state that Mr. Jones—a gentleman of 
high mental acquirements, refined education, 
extensive knowledge, polished manners, and 
cultivated genius—had been for several months 
occupied in writing a poem, and with what 
materials? With the twig of a prison broom 
for his pen, and his own blood for his ink, the 
visiting justices not having permitted him the 
use of ink of any other kind.—(Sensation.)} 
He stated in his letter that he was desirous of 
petitioning this house, but was denied; and 
another letter in June 1849, written from the 
Home-oflice, gave him liberty to do so. That 
letter was dated the 2nd of June, but did not 
reach the prison until the 7th; yet the hon. 
gentleman, the Under Sccretary for the Home 
Depaitment, gave no explanation whatever of 
the cause of that delay, still less bad he con- 
descended to tell them that Mr. Jones never 
knew that Sir G. Grey wrote on the subject, or 
that his (Mr, Jones’s) letter to the right hon. 
gentleman was even forwarded. He had no 
hesitation in pronouncing the hon, gentleman’s 


happy was he (Mr. Thompson) in seeing the 
case brought forward when no political feel 
ing or excitement whatever prevailed, He 
believed the men then found guilty and sen- 
teneed to punishinent, were so punished far 
beyond their offence ; he believed the great 
political excitement which then prevailed 
was the cause of it; but that had now happily 
passed away. He felt thankful that his noble 
friend brought the matter under the con- 
sideration of the house, and should be glad 
to hear an explanation of why he was treated 
as a felon, why he was denied writing mate- 
rials, and why, above ali, his letter was not 
delivered to the right hon. gentleman the 
Seerctary of State for the Home Department 
in proper time, or the answer given it com- 
municated to him in proper time. 

Sir H. Wiitovenpy believed that Mr. E. 
Jones was most harshly and improperly 
treated ; and without entering into the 
merits of the question, he felt bound to give 
that opinion. The labour imposed in prison, 
under the 10th of Geo. 4, was not intended 
as a punishment, but a compensation to the 
public for his expenses, and certainly, in his 
opinion, the visiting justices acted most im- 
properly in subjceting him tosuch treatment. 
In addition to this he was placed in solitary 
confinement for ten days, and dieted on bread 
and water, at a time when the cholera was 
raging in London, and some of the prisoners 
actually died in gaol. He (Sir H. Willoughby) 
did not blame the government, but the visiting 
justices, whose conduct appeared to him to be 
most arbitrary in depriving the prisoner of a 
mort important right, to communicate with 
his friends. He believed the chief justice 
who sentenced the party never intended that 
Mr. Jones should be sent to hard labour, and 
if his (Sir H. Willoughby’s) noble friend 
pressed for a committec, he should certainly 
vote with him. 

Sir De Lacy Evans complained that Mr. 
Jones’s health was seriously affected by the 
conduct of the visiting justices, and so muchso, 
that he lost twenty-four pounds of flesh.—- 
(a laugh.) Hon. members may laugh—and, 
no doubt, if he were a fat person, it may not do 
him any harm; but he was a thin man, and 
therefore it was a matter of serious consequence 
to him. He should certainly vote for his noble 
friend to have the papers produced. 

Mr. Henley believed that Mr. Jones was 
hardly dealt with, and no doubt many things 
appcared in the papers before the house, which 
required further elucidation, He did not blame 
the government at all, but certainly, the visiting 
justices do not appear to have acted with sound. 
discretion. He wished some explanation was 
given why the letter dated the 2nd of June, 
was not delivered at the prison until the 7th? 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER reminded 


reply as highly unsatisfactory ; and most his noble friend that it would bo impossible to 
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comply with the terms of his” motion, 'because 
there was no distinction made as to political 
prisoners—as, in point of fact, there was no 
such offence known-to the law, A party con- 
victed of a political offence was classed as one 
guilty of a misdemeanour, and treated as such 
in prison with the other parties convicted of 
the same offence. 

Lord D. Stuart withdrew his motion, on 
the ground that he should have, as an unopposed 
return, the rules and regulations of any prisons 
he pointed out to the Government. 

On the motion of the CHANCELLOR of the 
Excuequer, the house then adjourned to six 
o'clock. 


This report in the Advertiser is very imper- 
fect, Several speeches, as those of Captain 
Pechell, Mr. Christopher, &c., not being men- 
tioned. That in the Herald supplies many 
deficiencies, but on the whole, the one given is 
the best. 

As to Mr. Bouverie’s reply, every member 
stated that it was unsatisfactory: his defence 
rested firstly, on the solitary confinement being 
ordered at the prisoner’s request, which is dis- 
proved by the complaint and protest, as 
printed in the official documents at page 8 (in 
two places)—and at page 10. Second, on the 
assertion that no illness was caused by the 
treatment,—disproved equally by the official 
documents at pages 14, 15, 16, 17, 29, 30; 
not a single Sharge or statement in the pe- 
tition being disproved by the said documents, 
or even denied in the house. Mr. W. Williams, 
himself one of the visiting justices of Tothill- 
fields, admitting that they were true—as re- 
ported in the Herald. He, Mr. Williams, 
did not doubt the truth of Mr. Jones’s allega- 
tions, But Mr. Williams screened himself, and 
this formed, thirdly, the last ground of the 
under-secretary’s and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s defence, ‘under the plea that the 
magistrates were bound down by the rules— 
and that the fault rested with the judge who 
passed sentence. 

This, as Mr. Fox stated, is a shallow pre- 
tence. Why were all previous prisoners 
differently treated? Why were the rules of the 
prison and laws of tne country broken through 
to prevent either the petitioning parliament, 
the seeing a solicitor (breach of rule 256)— 
the writing to the judge—or the mentioning 
of the treatment suffered in letter, or by word 
of mouth, ‘The fact is this, the sentences of a 
judge are a farce, for the magistrates and the 
secretary of state have such power, that they 
can turn a sentence of mere imprisonment into 

‘a sentence of peatH—and the scerecy of the 
Inquisition shrouds their conduct, Parliament, 
judge, law, letters aud personal interviews 
being intercepted and precluded. Such is the 
prison torture and the prison treatment in the 
19th century. Verily ! those foul nests must 
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be rooted out—and their inmates must be 
taught that a political prisoner, that a chartist 
is not to be classed with thieves, pick-pockets, 
and murderers, and not to be at the mercy of 
an irresponsible minister, and his tool, a 
gaoler, 


The last liberty of an Englishman—the 
dignity of democracy—its very life is in- 
volved in the question—for if our advocates 
are to be seized by police espionage, if they are 
to be convicted by prejudiced juries, on the evi- 
dence of perjured policemen, and then to 
vanish suddenly in silent, solitary, and secret 
dungeons, whence not even a whisper of their 
condition, or of what is being done to them is 
allowed to transpire, so that even the inquest 
over their bodies becomes a mockery, for there 
is not a witness to disprove the words of the 
turnkey and the governor, they being the only 
parties who have access to the dying victim— 
if this is allowed to continne—a system the 
exact counterpart of the Spanish Inquisition— 
then indeed not a single democrat, or in fact 
any man opposed to the ruling factions is safe 
—and political agitation, however constitu- 
tional, becomes impossible—the life of any 
man is at the mercy of the ministry! 

Fellow-countrymen! Look to it! They 
must not be allowed to establish this system. 
The moral confusion of ‘‘ offences’? must be 
stopped—and the political prisoner, however 
harshly treated, must at least be still under 
the supervision of the public eye. 

Friends ! you see the system the Whigs are 
trying to establish. You must stop them at 
the outset—or your cause is lost. Meanwhile 
the authorities are tryiug by falschood and 
prevarication to cover the atrocity of their 
conduct. They have failed most signally, as 
the Press and tlie House alike have testified. 

Asa proof of tho utter untruthfulness, one 
proof out of many, of the governor and sur- 
geon, the following is subjoined, being ex- 
tracted verbatim from the official documents 
published by oider of the House of Commons. 

At page 30 of his reply to the petition of 
Ernest Jones the surgeon says: —‘*7 The 
health of Ernest Jones was never in that state 
to render him unequal to the labour of oakum 
picking.” But at page 14 of the official docu- 
ments published by order of the Honse of Com- 
mons we find the following, 


‘12 May 1849. 

‘The following entry as to the prisoner Er- 
nest Jones appeared in the governor’s journal 
of the 7th instant : 


“ One pound and a half of oakum was given 
to the prisoner Ernest Junes this morning, and 
on being asked by the governor to pick it, he 
replied as follows: ‘No; but when tle Board 
and yoursclf put me within the pale of the law, 
I am ready to pick it? The oakum was left 
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in his room during the day, but he did not | and, in order that the House of Commons may 
pick any portion of the same.”’ ar be indueed to grant a committee, public 
The surgeon having stated in his journal, | opinion will be appealed to at the beginning of 
that at half-past eight on the evening of the | next session. 
same day he “saw Ernest Jones, who had| It is for this purpose that the Noles to the 
complained of faintness,” inquiry was now | People have for two wecks been burdened with 
made of the surgeon whether the prisoner was ; this matter; but it is hoped the readers will 
in a fit staic of health to be put to work, or | pardon a sufferer in giving as much publicity 
was able to undergo punishment by solitary as possible to a ease of oppression, and of not 
confinement ou bread and water; andin reply ; only leyal but ilegal tyranny.* 
thereto, the surgeon stated that the prisoner 
had been under treatment, and was not in @| e The Governor charges me with violent language 
state of health to be put to work, and that le |in my letters, Lord D. Stuart, having read all the 


ial op ak EOT to be red; 13 letters the Governor says I wrote, pledged his 
did mot think the (PRET RUS fit 2 placed word to the House that the charge was false Bnt 


under any punishment at present.” the calm resistance to illegal oppression is always 
At page 15 the surgcon reports :— called rebellion by the oppressor, Therefore, they 
“i9 May, 1849. stigmatized as violent the coneluding words of my 

letter to Sir George Grey, dated April 7, 1849, as 


y : eae A 

The chairman having written the following printed by the Hleucelon dhe mOn E De Caeni 
question in the surgeon’s jonrnal, viz, ‘The! ment:—“Iam not to be awed by tyranny, whether 
surgeon is required to state whether Ernest | emanating, as in this case, from petty, or, as else- 


Jones continues in a state of health such as to | Where, from more powerful sourees.” A sentiment 
I still hold—and will act up to as long as I Jive ; and 


. i S i > : 
exempt him from labour or punishment,’ the | jnerefure the Government reported to the magis- 
surgeon underwrote the following answer : ¢ Che | trates, of me and of another prisoner (whose initials 
surgeon begs to report to the visiting justices | they give as A. B.) in their report under date of 


Bere ; April 8, 1850, as printed by order of the House, that 
that Ernest Jones is much better, but not the language and eorrespondenee of those two pri- 


sufficiently recovered to be put to labour, or | soners were “of a nature caleulated to show that, 
under punishment.’ ” when they are at large, they will again eommit 
This is but one sample out of many, and this | breaches of the peace, and there is, manifestly, all 

A ` the desire still with them to incite others to mis- 
illucss was a consequence of the first incarce- chief.’’.—(Paye 21.) And the magistrates recom- 
ration in a solitary cell on bread and water, — | mended to the Ilome-office that we should not be 
thus nullifying the assertion of the Under uberan bad never asked to be) because ‘ the 
aoaaa a © 3 i eelings aud opinions of the prisoners remain un- 
; y of State, that the treatincnt „had ehanged.??—(Ibid.) Of course they do! Did they 
not caused illness, Ina similar manner Licut. | think we were ehildven, that shutting us up ina dark 
Tracey, the Governor, the Surgeon, and the) eorner, and depriving ns of our dinners, would alter 
Inspector of Prisons, contradict cach other and | thé eae le. m ma souls ¢ E mess 
5 n NES proeeedings, it will, of course, not be supposed that 

themselves eae OAN at onec ludici ons and } oyr object is merely to punish the officials of a prison ; 
disgraceful. The committee will reveal the] so petty an object would be alike unworthy of time 
infamous conduct practised towards the pri- | °r trouble. pur while notieing mie conduct of these, 
E GYR es $ we are assailing the tyranny of their masters, and 
: fully t han any petition or debate | the supremaey of a faction that imperils the liberty 

eando. The pnbliearenot yct aware of marr ; | of all alike —E. J, : 


THE NEW BOOK OF KINGS. 
(Continued from page 258 of No, XT.) 
Onaprer IT, 

THE KINGS OF ISRAEL. 


Ix passing through the line of Judah’s kings, | expected to surround the ‘rebel race” at 
that ceased with Zedekiah.* “who did that} Samaria, who would, therefore, be supposed to 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord’—the|pe more on their guard. But the picture 
reader cannot but be struck with the fact of such | darkens as we proceed, ‘The character of the 
iniquity being permitted to rule over the| xings of Israel is given in the words of the 
faithful people. Well may it be said “I gavel Bible. Their enormous acts of iniquity are 
them a king in mine anger!” But the awe! omitted in this brief summary. 
that clothed the direct line, in the scat of} It is worthy of remark that the priests orig- 
the Jewish faith, Jerusalem, could hardly be | inated the ruin of the Hebrews; for Samuel 
Se pea annem | quarreled with Saul because he tried to curb 
tho ental fn Capir Eoas te cape aesan] eelesastical arrogance, The same struggle 
with Jedekiab, who was merely the nominee of Nebu-} Was renewed between the Hohenstauffen and the 
chadnezzar: Popes; -between Henry II. and A’ Beckett, 
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Samuel instigated rebellion against Saul, and 
anointed David. The Israelites loved the house of 
Saul—they never forgave David’s murderous 
rage against that liouse—hence the separation 
of Judah into two kingdoms. Priestcraft kept 
these kingdoms in constant brcils, and the 
power that, united, might have braved the 
Syrian, sank in detail in its separate parts. 
Now for the kings by “right divine’’—the 
“ anointed of the Lord.” The first was— 
Jeroboam, 976 B.c.—So wicked, that the whole 
country was accurst “because of the sins 
of Jeroboam.”’ 

Nadab, 955.—‘* He did evil in the sight of the 
Lord.’’ 

Baasha, 953.—Murders Nadab and his honse, 
the whole house of Jeroboam. ‘He did 
evil in the sight of the Lord.” Accnrst 
and destroyed by the Lord. 

Elah, 950.—A drunkard. The house of Baasha 
for “the sins of Elah, the son of Baasha.’’ 

Zimri, 930.—-Murders Elah when the latter is 

drunk. Murders the whole house of 

Baasha. Burnt to death “for his sins} 

which he sinned in doing evil in the 

sight of the Lord.” 

930.—“ Wronghe evil in the sight of the 

Lord, and did worse than all that were 

before him.” 

Ahab, 919.—The pre-emiuently wicked, the 
husband of Jezebel. He “did evil in the 
sight of the Lord, above all that were 
before hin.” 

Ahaziah, 896.—An idolater, accurst of the Lord 

Joram, 895.-—So wicked that God sends Jehu 
to rid the earth of lim. 

Jehu, 883.—Kills Joram, and then invites a 
large portion of his subjects to a solemn 
festival where he has them all murdercd, 
unarmed and defenceless. An idolater 
and most wicked, | 

Jehoahaz, 855.—* He did that which was evil 
in the sight of the Lord.” | 

Jehoash, 839.—-“ He did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord.” ! 

Jehoash, 839.—“ He did that which was evil | 
in the sight of the Lord.’’ | 

Jerohoam If, 823.— He did that which was 
evil in the sight ofthe Lord. Hedeparted 
not from all the sins of Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat, which made Israel to sin.” 

Interregnum. 

Zachariah, T71.—Reigned six months. ‘He did | 
that which was evil in the sight of the | 
Lord.” j 

Shallum, 770,—Murders Zachariah. 
one month, 

Menahem, 770.—Kills Shallum; extremely 
crael, “JMe did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord.” 

Pekaiah, 759.—“ He did that which was evil 
in the sight of the Lord.’’ 

Pekal, 757.—Murders Pekaiah, “ He did that | 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord.” | 

Interregnum, . 


Omri, 


Reigns 
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Hoshea, 730.—Murders Pekah. A “ wicked 
reign.” “ Hedid that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord.” 

He was the last of the kings of Israel. 
mariah being taken by the Assyrians 721. 

Here are nineteen kings—all that Israel ever 
had, of which every one is an accursed and con- 
demned criminal! 

Israel having been extinguished B.C. 721, 
aud Judah (as already stated) B.C. 536—the 
people were recreated as a uation by Zerubbabel 
and were successively under the Persian, 
Egyptian, and Syrian yoke, till the magnificent 
revolt of the Maccabees, B.C. 165. 

Mattathias, Judas, Jonathan, Simon and John 
Hyrcanus, the democratic leaders, were heroes 
and patriots; but as if to shew that royalty 
contaminates its possessors, as being the disease 
of society, as soon as the democratic leaders 
changed to kings, so scon the man of vice 
succeeded the man of virtue. 

In 105 3.c. Aristobulus assumed the crown, 
and thus founded the Asamonean dynasty. 
He imprisoned his mother, and starved 
her to death; and murdered his brother 
Aristobulus. He was succeded by his 
brother 

Alexander Jannaeus, 104 u.c.—A tyrant, sur 
rounded by Pisidlan and Cilician mer- 
cenaries; hated by his people, “ some- 
times dictating to and oppressing the 
weak, sometimes fawning on the strong—” 
is his character by the Rev. O. Cockayne, 
He crucified 800 of hig subjects, and died 
of drunkeness, 

Alexandra, 78—his wife reigned after him, nine 
years, 

Hyrcanus, 69,—ligh priest, and Aristobulus her 
sons, quarrel for the succession, but, 
before either can reign, Aristobulds 
is sent captive to Rome, and Juda made 
a Roman province by Pompey. 

Antigonus, nephew of Hyrcanus, (the only sur- 
viving son of Aristobulus, Pompey being 
þehcaded by his brother Alexander), 
bribes the Parthians to place him on the 
throne, and to carry off captive his uncle 
Hyrcanus, whose cars he bites oft 
in prison, to incapacitate him frem 
being high priest! Herod has him 
killed. j j 

Ilerod the “Great !’’ 40 B.c., murders, firstly, 
bis wife’s brother, the high priest Aris- 
tobulus, Secondly, fearing poor oldearless 
Hyrcanus, he entices him from Babylon, 
aud has him murdered, Murders his 
own uncle; murders his wife; murders 
his wife’s mother; murders his sister’s 
husband; murders his two sons by 
Mariamne; murders his eldest son; 
murders the “innocents.” When on his 
death bed, be sends for numbers of the 
most distinguished of his subjects, has 
them shut up in the race-course, and 


Sa- 
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orders his sister when she sees him 
dying, to command the soldiers to mas- 
sacre them with missiles, “ that he might 
have some mourners, even among the 
gayest.” When in his last death pang, 
he raised himself on his elbow, and 
issued the death warrant for his last son. 

Archelaus, who began to reign in March, B.C. 
4; deposed 6 a.D. So vile a tyrant, that 
even the Remans banished him to 
Vienne in Gaul, on the complaint of his 
subjects. 

Herod the Tetrarch, seduces Herodias, his half- 
brother Herod's wife, and drives away 
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by Caligula to Lyons, within a few miles 
of Archelaus. 

Agrippa the “ Great,” A.D. 41,—grandson of 
Herod the “ Great.” Murders St. James 
the brother of John. A  blood-thirsty 
tyrant, so atrocious, that all the people, 
ana even the soldiers rejoiced at his 
death, He was the last of the Jewish 
kings. 

Verily ! so has the world been governed. 


‘The next chapter will proceed to the Em- 
perors of Rome*—and a slight, rapid sketch of 
their personal history will be dashed in, amidst 


his own wife, daughter of Arctus king of | their succession. 


of Arabia, who attacks him, and destroys 
his army. Herod murders St. John to 


please his concubine. He is panished | 


* No pledge is giveu that the successive chapters 
shall appear in next sequent numbers of the 
“ Notes.” 


THE YOUNG REPUBLIC AND THE RIGHTS OF LABOUR. 


REPUBLICAN Institutions are no safeguard 
against social slavery. Where a great differ- 
ence between the possessions of one man and 
those of another is allowed to exist, no poli- 
tical laws can save the working man from 
wages-slavery ; where free access to the means 
of labour is denied—where that access is de- 
pendent on the will of a few rich men, it is 


always in the power of the latter to force that | 


~Wages-slavery, by means of competition, down 
to the veriest point of misery, and to consign 
the working classes to hunger, disease, crime, 
aod death. 

Is, then, political power of no use ?—Is it 
not worth trying for ? Far from that—it is 
the only leverage by which social slavery can 
be subverted—nieans are altogether inadequate, 
when once tlie social power of the few is backed 
by political institutions and armed force ready to 
defend them. A striking instance of the inef- 
ficacy of political laws to preserve freedom, un- 
less the social system is at once placed on a 


sound basis, is afforded by the United States of 


America. There they had political power— 
they had liberty ; they did not use it to pre- 
vent the centralization of wealth in the hands 
of a few—to preserve liberty :—and what is the 
result? Wages-slavery as vile exists there 
as in Europe ; and the only reason why it does 
not yet bear quite so heavily on the American 
working man, is—because there is still a vast 
amount of spare land, redundancy of produc- 
tion and facility of market. But all the scat- 
folding of social slavery is there—the primary 
evils, THE MONOPOLY OF LAND, TNE MONOPOLY 
OF MACHINERY, and the difficulties throwu in the 
Way of emancipation from these curses, namely : 
the legal hinderances in the way of associa- 


tion, and the regulation as to the amount of 
capital to be possessed by a new association. 

The American people are beginning to 
find out, too late, their grand mistake, in 
neglecting social laws for merely political 
laws. ‘They are trying to remedy this, 
Well, can they not do so, sinee they are 
possessed of political power? One would 
imagine so,—but so mighty is social influ- 
ence, and so degrading is social slavery, that 
despite their possession of the franchise, the 
American democraery is weak, and has a 
long, doubtful, and arduous struggle before 
it, ere it ean undo the mischief of but 70 
or 80 ycars of centralizing wealth and grow- 
ing monopoly. 

That they are applying the true remedy, 
that they ave looking for relief in the right 
direction, the following document just issued 
will testify—a document that is reeom- 
mended to the earnest consideration of the 
democracy of Europe :— 

“ ADDRESS 
And Resolutions adopted by the Mass Meeting 
of Mechanics and Working-men, held in In- 

dependence Square, July 4th, 1851. 

“ FerLow WorKkING-MEN :—The time has at 
last arrived when we ought to inquire into 
the causes which doom those who wield the 
hammer, hold the plough, and ply the shut- 
tle, to Jong hours of toil for a small com- 
pensation. 

“ Look over our great and almost illimit- 
able extent of temitory, upon our fertile 


plains and mighty valleys. See our fields 
teeming - with fruitful abundance. Behold 


the blessings of an all-wise and bounteous 
Providence, offered alike to all the children 
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of men, and then ask, has God intended that 
man, and especially the working-man, he 
who cultivates our fields, builds our ships, 
erects our dwellings, and fabricates our 
clothing, shall only be allowed as a beggar to 
partake of his gifts, and that the drone, the 
idler, and the speculator shall enjoy all the 
necessarics, all the comforts, and all the lux- 
uries of this world. 

“Fellow Labourers :—Let us institute a 
comparison between our social and politi- 
cal position and that of the non-labouring 
classes, contrast our dwellings with theirs, 
our furniture with theirs, our clothing with 
theirs, our education with theirs, and our 
share of places of honour and emolument with 
theirs. 
All the dwellings, stores, shipping, banks, 
lands, et cetera, belong to them. What do 
they leave us ?—labour, drudgery, poverty, 
disease, and death, 

“ Every man ought to labour ; none should 
be exempt. It was for this God made all 
men, and none ought to be permitted to evade 
this universal law. Why shonld one man 
receive thirty or forty thousand dollars per 
annum, a non-labourer, and his more worthy 
fellow man, who labours, only receive three 
or four hundred dollars, 

“ Brethren :—Intelligence has shed its rays 
upon us; we now see that the secret of our 
weakness is disunion ; our duty, therefore, is 
to unite with our fellow workmen to accom- 
plish the most holy of all undertakings, which 
is “ the right of and to labour.” Every me- 
chanic owes it as a duty to himself and to his 
family to become a member of his own trade 
and then aid to develop a scheme by which 
the trade can employ all its members, so that 
bossdom shall be done away with, and each 
labourer be enabled to have the full value of 
all his products to himself. 

‘« Also to create a system in which there 
never can be too many hands in tle labour 
market. This is easy of accomplishment, for 
by making the publie domain free to actual 
settlers, in quantitics of not more than 160 
acres for each, and by exempting the home- 
stead from forced sale for debt or mortgage, 
we prevent both the foreign and domestic 
land speculator from meddling and tampering 
with the people's birthright. There is thus a 
safety valve thrown open by which the la- 
bourer can escape from the fetters of bossdom, 
and become an independent labourer, acknow- 
ledging no guide but Religion, no ruler but the 
Law, and no landlord but God Almighty. 

e Therefore, as tlie remarks in this pream- 
ble appear to us to rest upon the immutable 
foundations of trnth and justice, it is 

« Resolved, That we, the mechanics and 
workingmen here assembled do pledge our- 
selves to become members of our several Trades 
Associations with the least possible delay. 


Do they not own almost everything ? | 


«“ Resolved, That we will endeavour as soon 
as practicable to commence co-operative pro- 
duction upon a system which may be recom- 
mended by the delegates to the Assembly of 
Workingmen and Mechanics, 

“* Resolved, That the freedom of the public 
lands of the United States to our citizens who 
choose to become actual settlers, in grants of 
not more than 160 acres to each, is a measure 
we are resolved to agitate until it will beeome 
one of the laws of the United States, 

Resolved, That the Ten Hour Factory Law 
ought to be so amended as to make if penal 
upon the employer to work children under 
fourteen years of age at all, or to work females 
or minors longer than ten hours out of twenty- 
four, and furthermore we recommend to the 
Legislature the appointing of Factory Inspec- 
tors, to sce the law enforced. 

“ Resolved, That petitions in favour of Land 
Reform be printed for signatures to be sent to 
Congress, and other petitions in favour of 
amending the Ten Hour Law be sent to our 
next Legislature. 

“« Resolved, That we demand of the next 
Legislature the passage of a general act of 
incorporation, by which any assoeiation, trade; 
or other united body shall be enabled to enter 
into business with such an amount of eapital 
as to them may appear most appropriate. 

“* Resolved, That we are pleased to witness 
the laudable exertions of several bodies of 
workingmen in our eity and county to reduce 
the hours of labour from ten to eight per day. 

Resolved, That we recommend to every trade 
association the propriety and the necessity of 
holding a Convention of Delegates in Trenton, 
N. J., on the first day of January, 1852, and 
that the trades of New York, Boston, Balti-. 
more, Pittsburg, Cincinnatti, and ether cities 
and towns, be invited to send delegates to said 
Convention, in order to form a bond of union 
between all our mechanics, East and West, 
North and South. 

“ Resolved, That the proceedings of this 
meeting be published in the Pioneer news- 
paper, and that we recommend said paper to 
the consideration of every workingman, 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 

“ 1, Liberty is the power belonging to man 
to exercise all his faculties as he chooses; its 
limits, the rights of others; nature its prin- 
ciples, and the law its safeguard. 

«9, Property is the right cach citizen has 
to enjoy and dispose of as he chooses that por- 
tion of worldly goods that is secured to him 
by law. l 

«3. The right of property is limited like 
all other rights by the obligation of respecting 
the rights of others. 

« 4, It cannot be prejudicial either to the 
safety, liberty, existence or property of one’s 
fellow men. 
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“5, Every species of trade whieh violates 
this principle is radically illegal and immoral, 

“© 8, Society is obliged to provide for the 
subsistence of all its members, either by giving 
them work, or by supporting those who arc 
unable to work. 


l sides of the Atlantic ! 
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the children of men; therefore, no one man, 
or one or more classes of men, can monopolize 
those elements to the exclusion of their fellow 
men.” 

Thus the same song is now singing on both 
Swell the chorus, Eng- 


« 7, Tho earth, the air, the light, tne water, , lishmen ! till it rings from shore to shore. 


are natural elements, and belong alike to all 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 


I. THE PLEBEIANS OF ROME. 


(Continued from No. 12, p. 258.) 


The removal of the tribune, Octavius, was, 
Owever, made a great handle of by the 


€Nemier of Tiberius, and in the already 


Poisoned state of the public mind, strength- 
ened the distrust already felt. ‘Tiberius, 
therefore, called the commons together, and 
exculpated himself in a masterly speech, of 
which the following extracts, preserved by 
Plutarch, will serve as a specimen of his elo- 
quence :— 

“The person of a tribune, I acknowledge, 
is sacred and inviolable, because he is con- 
seerated to the people, and takes their in- 
terests under his protection. But when he 
deserts those interests, and becomes an 
oppressor of the people, when he retreuches 
their privileges, and takes away their liberty 
of voting, by those acts he deprives himself, 
for he no longer keeps to the intention of his 
employment. Otherwise, if a tribune should 
demolish the capital, or burn the docks and 
naval stores, his person could uot be touched. 
A man who should do such things as those, 
might still be a tribune, though a vile one ; 
but he who diminishes the privileges of the 
people ceases to be a tribune of the people. 
What is there in Rome so sacred and vener- 
able as the vestal virgins who keep the per- 


petual fre? Yet if any of them transgresses | 


the rules of her order, she is buried alive. 
For they who are guilty of impiety agaiust 
the gods, lose that sacred character, which 
they had only for the sake of the gods. Soa 
tribune whe injures the people, can be no 
longer sacred and inviolable on the people’s 
account. He destroys that power in which 
his strength lay. If it is just for him to be 
invested with the tribunitial authority by a 
majority of tribes, is it not more just for him 
to be deposed by the suffrages of them all?” 

This logical and bold address produced its 
effect for the time—but, while Tiberius ap- 
pealed to the reason of the people—the patri- 


cians appealed to their passions; he chal-| 


enged their faith, bis opponents prompted 


their suspicion. And though Sismondi is 
right in saying that none dare openly advo- 
cate evil if they are to receive the support of 
the people, that the people is swayed by 
appeals to its more elevated snd generous 
impulses—yet there are two levers which 
aristocracy has ever used but too successfully 
—distrust and jealousy! the pareuts of 
(sometimes the excuse for,) popular incon- 
staney. Again, Tiberius censured the vices 
of the people and reproved their follies— 
the patricians flattered them, and accused 
their leaders. The people of Rome formed 
no exception to the general rule—and the 
power and influence of Tiberius began to de- 
cliuc. He still, however, attempted to pass 
several important laws; one shorteuing the 
time of military service—another, granting 
an appeal from the julges to tho people— 
and a third, breaking down the judicial 
monopoly of the senate. The bench of 
judges at that time consisted of seuators 
only, — he made it consist of an equal num- 
ber of knights and seuators. 

But the reaction was setting in with full 
forcee—when the day came for the passing of 
these laws—laws so essential to the well-being 
of the people—Tiberius and his friends pev- 
ceived “that theiradversaries were thestrongest, 


| for ALL THE PEOPLE DID NOT ATTEND ! 


Here is another and a most bitter lesson for 
demoeraey ; “ all the people did not attend!” 
Yes! the hate of the privileged classes is as 
ceaseless as the rolling of tlhe ocean—their eom- 
bination is as compaet as the gold that pillars 
their power;—but the people's enthusiasm is 
like burning straw, their union is like a rope 
of sand—and they die out in apathy at the 
moment when they might command suceess. 
Thus it has almost ever been: they are too 
violent at one time (witness their eonduct on 
the day when Octavius was deposed)—they are 
dead, inert, and apathetie the next) (witness 
their conduct on this day of vote !)—Thus it 
was with the Chartists of ’48—all fire an 
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impulse for two m onths of spring—but by the 
month of June, at the very time when a con- 
tinuance of the same energy and enthusiasm 
must have worn out the last strength of weary, 
dispirited, and really trembling opponents— 
when allies were streaming iu by the thou- 
sands — when one shout of triumphant reso- 
Intion after auother came pealing from the 
continent—just at that moment they were too 
apatbetic to leave their own doors and walk 
half a mile to attend a meeting. It is no 
excuse te say “ they had no confidence in their 
leaders,” even had that been the case—had 
they had confidence in themselves they would 
not have cared about their leaders ! — but, 
worse than tbis, the popular straw had burnt 
out for the time—the people were politically 
too Lazy to be democratic. 

How strikingly similar is tbe Roman instance 
being now narrated ! The peopic-were too apa- 
thetic to leave their messpots for the forum 
and give a mere vote! What anoncouragement 
for a democrat! Verily ! were the cause not 
greater than the people whose cause it is, it 
would soon disgust its warmest advocates. 

Tiberius, finding the people were about to be 
beaten, not from inherent weakness, but from 
mere negleet to do their duty, indignant that 
aristocracy should conquer from snch 4 cause, 
and hoping yet to rouse the inert masses into 
action—eaused his friends to waste the day in 
altercation on matters of legal form with the 
leaders of the aristocratic party—and, at last, 
adjourned the assembly to tle day following; 
finding the attendance of the people around his 
person growing slight, and his life being in 
immiuent danger at the hands of the rich, the. 
noble but deserted leader proceeded to thie 
forum, The scattered gronps of the populace 
were still spread about in noisy knots and 
angry altercation. His appearance drew them 
around him—and he then told them that he 
believed his enemies would demolish his house 
and take his life before the morning. 

This affected the people—cold and inconstant 
as they were, a voluntary body guard was 
formed, and nnmbers erected tents before his 
door, where they bivouaeked all night. The 
latent affection of tlie people for this time 
baulked the prowling emissaries of the patri- 
cians of their prey. 

At daybreak Tiberius was startled by evil 
omens, which the superstition of his friends 
construed into fatal auguries, He was implored 
not to leave his house—brt the fate of Rome 
hung on that day—he had made a last effort to 
rouse the people into action, — he determined 
that superstition should not baffle: liberty, as 
far as lay in his power—and he set out on his 
way. Messengers too met him, from the ca- 
pitol, saying that the people had responded to 
his call, that every thing was proceeding as 
well as could be wished, and urging him to 
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make haste, Accordingly, escorted by his 
friends, Tiberius proceeded to the forwa,* 

“ At first, indeed,” says Pintareh, and better 
eannot be done than to describe the sequel as 
given in tho spirited narration of that illus- 
trious . biographier—“ at first, indeed, there 
was a. most promising appearauce. Whicn the 
asserably saw him at a distance they expressed 
their joy in the loudest acclamations; on his 
approach they received him with the utmost 
cordiality, and formed a circle about him to 

| keep all strangers off Mutius then began to 
call jover the tribes, in order to business; but 
nothing eould be done in the nsnal torm, by 
| reason of the disturbanee made by the populace, 
wlio were still pressing forward. Meantime, 
Fulvius Flaccus, senator [a democrat and friend 
of Tiberius, ]got upon au eminence, and knowing 
he eouid not be heard, made a sign with hishand, 
that he had something to say to ‘Tiberins in 
private. Tiberius having ordered thie people to 
make way, Flaceus with-much difficulty got to 


him, and informed him, ‘that those of the 
landed interest-liad applied to the consul, while 
the senate was sitting, and as they could not 
bring that magistrate into their views, they 
had.xesolved to despateh ‘Tiberius themselves, 
and for that purpose, had armed a number of 
their friends and slaves,’ 

Tiberins no sooner communicated this intel- 
ligence to those about him, than they tucked 
np their gowns, seized the halberds with which 
the serjeants kept off the crowd, broke them, 
and took the pieces to ward against any assault 
that might be made. Such as were at a dis- 
tance, mnch surprised at this incident, asked 
what thereasonmight be; and Tiberius, finding 
they could not hear him, tonched his lead 
with his hand, to signify the danger he was 
in. His adversarics, seeing this, ran to the 
senate, and informed them that Tiberius de- 
manded the diadem; alleging that gesture as 
a proof of it.” 

The reader wilt recollect the previous acen- 
sation brought by a senator named: Pompey—- 
the reports industridusly circulated among the 
people—and account somewhat for the popular 
eondnet, without in the least excusing it, on 
these grounds, . 

In the senate these tidings “raised a great 
commotion, Nasica called upon the consul to 
defend the commonwealth, and destroy the 
tyrant. ‘The consul mildly answered, “that he 
would not begin to nse violence, nor wonld he 
put any citizen to death who was not legally 
eondemned, but if Tiberius should either per- 
suade or force the people to decree anything 
contrary to tlie constitution, he would take care 
to annul it? Upon which Nasiea started up, 


* The forum was a great ‘‘ square” or open space 
in Rome, surrounded by shops, temples, and habita- 
tions of the poorer class,—the assemblies of the 
people were holden on this spot. 
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and said, ‘since the consul gives up his country, 
let all who choose to support the laws follow 
me.’* So saying, he eovered his head with 
the skirt of his robe, and then advanced to the 
capitol. Those who followed him, wrapped each 
his gown about his head, and made their way 
through the crowd. Indeed, on account of their 
superior quality, they met with no resistanc?; 
on the contrary, the people trampled on one 
another to get out of their way.” 

What must have been the feelings of Tiberius 
on keholding that vast living rampart by which 
he was surrounded, melting away before the 
superstition preceeding asmall band of privileged 
and titled murderers! Be it remarked that 
Nasica was CHEIF pontirr! Priests have ever 
been the leaders in crime and cruelty. 

“Their attendants had brought clubs and 
bludgeons with them from home, and the 
patricians themselves seized the feet of the 
benches which the populace had broken in their 
flight. Thus armed, they made towards Tiber- 
ius; knocking down such as stood before him. 
These being killed or dispersed, ‘Tiberius like- 
wise fled. One of lis enemies laid hold en his 
gown; but he let it go, and continued his flight 
in his undergarment. He happened, however, 
to stumble and fall upon some of the killed. As 
he was recovering himself, Publius Saturius, one 
of his colleagues, came np openly, and struck 
him on the head with the foot of a stool. The 
second blow was given him by Lucius Rufus, 
who afterwards valued himself upon it, asa 
glorious exploit, Above three hundred more 
lost their lives by clubs and stones, but not a 
man by the sword. 

“ This is said to have been the first sedition 
in Rome since the expulsion ofthe kings, in 
which the blood of any citizen was shed, All 
tbe rest, though neither small in themselves, 
nor about matters of little consequence, were 
appeased by mutual concessions; the senate 
giving up something, on the one side, for fear 
of the people; and the people, on the other, out 
of respect for the senate. Had Tiberius been 
moderately dealt with, it is probable that he 
would have compromised matters in a much 
easier way; [the whole tenor of his life belies 
this asser‘ion of Plutarch] and certainly he 
might have been reduced without depriving him 
of his life, jor he had not above 3,000 men 
about him. Dut it seems the conspiracy was 
formed against him rather to satisfy the resent_ 


* Itis amusing to observe how aristocracy always 
cloaks its conduct under patriotic and legal foris. 
The consul appears to have been a conscientious 
man—and now Nasica, the real leader of the patri- 
cians pretends that ‘‘ the country isin danger,” in 
hopes that lying plea would echo down history, and 
drown tbe appeal of the murdered patriots. Soin 
our own day, every piece of iniquity is enacted by the 
privileged classes, always in the name of patriotism, 
liberty, aud law! 
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ment and malignity of the rich, than for the 
reasons they held out to the public. A strong 
proof of this we have in their cruel and abom- 
inable treatment of his dead body. For, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of his brother, they 
would not permit him to take away the corpse, 
and bury it in the night, but threw it into the 
river with the other carcases. Nor was this 
all: they banished some of his friends, without 
form of trial, and took others and put them to 
death. Among the latter was Diophanes the 
rhetorician, One Caius Billius they shut up in 
a cask with vipers and other serpents, and left 
him to perish in that crue] manner. 

“ The Senate, now desirous to reconcile the 
people to these acts of theirs, no longer opposed 
the agrarian law; and they permitted them to 
elect ANoTHER Commissioner, in the room of 
Tiberius, for dividing the lands.” 

Yes! the Patricians could grant a law, when 
one of their own order had the management of 
it—for they, too, well knew, that democratic 
laws administered by the rich are more inju- 
rious to the people, than despotie laws in the 
hands of a democratic government ; it is not 
the letter of a law, but the spirit in which it is 
administered, which constitutes servitude or 
freedom. 

Accordingly we soon find the agrarian reform 
vanish into air—and scarce a vestige remained 
when, a few ycars later, Caius trod in the foot- 
steps of his murdered brother. 

‘rhe people soon regretted the desertion of 
Tiberius, ‘‘ and it was plain they only waited 
for an opportunity of revenge. Nasica was 
now threatened with an impeachment. The 
senate, therefore, dreading the consequence, 
sent him into Asia, though there was no need 
for him there. For the people, whenever they 
met him, did not suppress their resentment in 
the least ; on the eontrary, with all the violence 
that hatred could suggest, they ealled him an 
execrable wreteh, a tyrant who liad defiled the 
holiest and most awful temple in Rome with 
the blood of a magistrate, whose person ought 
to have been saered and inviolable. 

For this reason, Nasica privately quitted 
Italy, though, by lis office he was obliged to 
attend the principal sacrifices, for he was chief 
pontiff. Thus he wandercd from placo to place, 
ina foreign country, and, after a while, died 
at Pergamus. 

Thus ended this old classic struggle of labour 
against capital, to be renewed again, under 
varyiny aspects, but with more terrible results. 
Let the reader well mark the course of this 
movement, and the causes of its failure. Great 
as both are, they form but a weak prelude to 
that which was enaeted shortly after, and which 
willbe nar din the ensuing number. 
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TRADES’ GRIEVANCES. 


UNION is progress—union is strength—union is victory! The working-classes are 
divided into separate bodies in their separate trades, still bearing much of the iso- 
lation of the guilds in the middle ages. One great union of labour, not for the pre- 
carious slavery of maintaining wages one hair’s breadth above starvation-standard, but 
for the annihilation of wages slavery, for political and social right—is the only safety 
for the wages classes. Trade stands without sympathy for trade—democratic body 
stands by the side of democratic body, not only without sympathy, but with positive 
mistrust, jealousy, and enmity. This must be obviated. The first step is to make 
all the sons of toil feel one interest—to feel thefgrievance of one as the grievance of 
all. This will surely be accomplished" they all once arrive at an understanding of 
each other’s respective grievances, for they will then find that all the remedics 
required arc of a kindred nature, and flow from the same source—they will thus 
discover that they have an identity of interest, and this must lead them to unity of 
action. 

The first step to be taken is, therefore, to make- them thoroughly, mutually, and 
en acquainted with their several wrongs and wants—the rest will follow of 
itself. 

For this purpose it needs a publication, cheap, of rapid re-appearance (weckly), and 
that already reckons some subscribers among every branch of trade, and in every part 
of the United Kingdom. 

_ This facility is afforded in the ‘‘ Notes TO THE P£orur,” and now offered to the 
working classes. Humble as the effort may be, it may be made conducive to a vast 
amount of good—it may become a powerful organ of unenfranchised and enslaved 
toil :—I may freely say so, for its efficacy does not depend on me—it depends ou the 
working-men themselves—all that I do, is—to open a certain number of pages for 
the purpose—let them send up their statements, their complaints, their demands. 
Let TREM speak, not J—let it be THEIR word, not mine—let week by week a steady 
stream of information, a continual exposure of every systematic wrong, chicanery, 
trick and oppression, be poured,into this channel—let trade appeal to trade through its 
means—the working-man of Devonport converse with him of Aberdeen bythis medium ; 
let them compare their wrongs and their power ; let them strengthen their resolution 
and their hopes ;_let them concert their objects and their action—let them talk to each 
other and reason with each other across the great desert of society. Oh! that this 
ublication might be made conducive to such great ends! As yet my appeal has met 
fa one response—that from the Potteries, on which an article appeared last week. 
Surely working-men must wish to have their gricvances known—any atom of publicity 
isan additionalatom of strength—and does it costthem anything to give that publicity? 
Nothing ; but one hour’s time weekly for one man in each trade, and such a picture 
of Britain’s misery, such a bond for labour’s union might be held before the world, as 
the literature of no country, in no age, will have afforded. 
{Again I appeal to you. I cannot do it myself—I do uot possess the requisite infor- 
mation —no one man can. Wherever I gol try to learn all I cat as to the state of 
trade, but even thus I find men entertain the greatest reluctance to take the trouble 
of even describing their own grievancces—though as much time is spent in complain- 
ing of the:m as it would take to state the cause of the grievance, and the nature of 
the remedy required. Social as well as political apathy is our besetting sin, beneath 
which we are withering away, 

Convinced, however, that were sufficlent publiclty glven to this means of commu- 
nication it would be adopted, Eam determined that publicity shall not be wanting 
through lack of any effort on my part, 

I therefore beg of whoever reads this page, to send me the names of the secretaries, 
on managers, or principal representatines, of all the organised bodies of working- 
man in his locality, ov elsewhere, as far ne he is acquainted with them; and not 
only of those formed into organized bodies, but slao of thosg men in all the trades- 
who have any influence in directing the mind of their fellow-workmon, in order 
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that I may write to them on the subject on which I have now addressed 


you, 


ERNEST JONES. 


Ali letters for me to be addressed, care of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell-street, 


Strand, London. 


THE PLASTERERS, 


[I write down a few notes relative to this body 
of workingmen, mercly for tho sake of keeping 
the subject of Trades’ grievanees unbroken in 
this Magazine :—the paucity of information as 
to plasterers must not be laid to my ee 


causes of reproach to the workingman—for it 
shews that he, who invcighs against oppression 
and robbery ou the part of the master, is but 
too often ready to oppress and rob in his turn. 
—Workingman cuts the throat of workingman, 
and extracts a lazy and dislonourablo living 
out of tho plundered earnings of his brother. 
The sweating system is an evil of very frequent 
occurrenee in the plastering trade. 

But it is not only by the direet eurtailment 
of wages, it is by the thousand indirect means 
of plunder and profit, means that do not, and 
can never half eome under the cognizance of 
any law, that the workiwgman is injured—a 
proof that labour .ean never be prosperous, 
until it has put an end to wages slavery alto- 
gether, and becomes its own mastcr—or, at 
the least, is enabled, by its hireable seareity 
ang value, to dietate its own terms, 

Means of chieanery like the following are 
liad reeourse to: the plasterer is hired on a 
Monday—hic works, we will suppose, the six 
days in the week; the book however is made 
up on the Friday—the wages are paid on the 
Sat urday night—but the earnings of Saturday 
are not paid; for the book is closed on the 
Friday cvening—thus the Saturday's wages 
are not paid till the ensuing Srna, when 
that day again is left in arrear till the Satur- 
day next following, and so on. By theso 
means, the workman is always robbed of the 
use of one day’s wages for one weck, and the 


withheld. This amounts sometimes to a con 
siderable sum, Suppose a man employs 200 
plasterers at 5s.a day, their wages for one 
day would come to £50, The interest of this 
£5§ is enjoyed by the master for the entire 


year. 
| 

The sweating system is not only one of the | 
great evils of labour, but one of the greatest 


Again : a job in plastering is eontraeted for 
at a fixed sum—that sum being, of course, 
regulated on the supposed standard of wages. 
But these wages are pared down by otlier 
artful means : the men are at work—a shower 
of rain comes on—the bell rings—the men are 


| knoeked off — the contractor pulls out his 


watch—it rains perhaps an hour, or two hours 
during tho day—accordingly one hour or two 
hours, as the case may be, are strieken cff 
their daily wage! though their time was en- 
gaged on the premises just the same, and no 
fault of theirs precluded their continued labour, 
and although the contraetor finishes the work 
by the stipulated time, and receives tho full 
amount he had contraeted for. 

Suel are some of the “tricks of trade,” 
modes of reducing wages and encreasing profits 
of the existence of whieh the public never 
dreams ! 

Nor will the reduetion of wages know any 
limit, as long as workingman competes with 
workingman for employment, This isa very 
prevalent evil in the plastering trade—that 
being comparatively casy of acquirement. 
Raw hands, over-grown hawk-bags — who 
“wouldnt mind coming for what they can 
get,” are set on ‘‘trial,’’ and displace regular 
labour for a bit of bread and cheese and a pot 
of beer, 

The average wages of plasterers is 5s. per 


‘diem of ten hours—they working from 6 to 6, 


one hour being allowed for dinner, and two 


| half hours morning and afternoon, 
master has the interest of the money thus | 


A PORTRAIT. 


Suz was a phantom of delight, 

When first she gleamed upon iny sight; 
A lonely apparition, sent 

To be a niument’s ornament. 

Her eyes, as stars of twilight fair, 
Like twilight’s too, her dusky hair, 
But all things else about her drawn, 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay, 


Į saw her, upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yeta woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A’ countenance in which did meet, 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creiture not too bright or good, 

‘For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles, 
WOBDSWORTEH, 
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DE BRASSIER, A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE, 


COMPILED FROM 


TUE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE 


CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 


THE MINNTES OF A SPY. 


Continued from No. 13, 


CHAPTER 18.— 


Tue democratic movement had been ripening 
within the last few months—ripening with 
unnatural and prematnre heat—a wild and 
feverish excitement pervaded the manufae- 
turing districts—and a strange, exaggerated 
fear fill the breasts of the men of property. It 
is remarkable that the monied classes boast of 
the security of their power, of the strengthened 
numbers on their side—and. that, notwith- 
standing the slightest effervescence frightens 
them out of their equanimity, and causes 
them to take precautions, as though the inmost 
foundation of their power was removed, Is it 
that a guilty conscience frights them? Is it 
that they know they deserve ruin, and think 
they hear the tread of the destroyer in every 
breath ? 

However, at the time to which allusion is 
now made, the movement was in truth formid- 
able ; the first freshness of the young excite- 
ment, the first novelty of really domoeratie 
ferment, the first lesson of soeial revolution, 
was animating every brain, and overflowing 
every heart. The good time is at hand, was 
the universal idea —tlie prophet las arisen, 
Jordan lies before us—and we may pass dry- 
shod. ‘Towering over the nightly commotion, 
stood De Brassier, At the slightest beek he 
moved the vast machinery—and so great was 
the power, that seercey and couspiracy were 
unneeded. The day for a gcneral movement 
was being- openly forctold—the governmeut 
knew the names and projects of the people’s 
leaders—they might have arrested them—they 
might have disarranged the preciseness of their 
plans, but they could not prevent the great 
impulse,—nay ! their interference would but 
have accelerated it—and they dared not touch 
De Brassier, or even one of his most subordi- 
nate eolleagucs. Every mecting that was held 
struck terror to their deepest hearts — but 
they ventured not to forbid them, lest it should 
provoke the dreaded collision, In this emer- 
gency, a Cabinet Council was held, All the 
ministers were present. 

The council was a dinner—for all matters 
of moment, from the freightage cf a ship, to 
the steerage of a government, are best arranged 


CABINET COUNCIL, 


after dinner. In the luxurious mansion of 
Lord Weathereoek aun “illustrious” party was 
assembled. The brilliant Lord Bean was there, 
the precise Sir Gaffer Grim ; the superaunuated 
Lord Lambswool, —the oily Sir Slippery Log— 
and all the ministerial family—for a eireum- 
stanec by no means remarkable in the history 
of Cabinets it was, that almost all the menr- 
bers of this one, were related, 

The usual vivaeity and hilarity charac- 
terising such oceasions were this time absent. 
A pallid gloom and an anxious look settled on 
every countenance, with the exeeption perhaps 
of that of Lord Weathereoek. He filled his 
glass, and he pnekered his mouth—the same 
little Mephistophiles as ever. After dinner, 
while the wine stood sparkling but almost un- 
tasted in the glittering erystal—the erimson 
folds of the stately damask hiding every 
glimpse of tho outer world, the dark double 
mahogany doors being closed on the houschold 
—aunid silenee, intense, profound, and anxious, 
Lord Weathercock prodneed a bundle of papers 
and commenccd a statement, informing lis 
illustrious guests of the reason why le had 
summoned them, It was to take couneil how 
they should save themselves from the antici- 
pated universal rising of the proletarian 
inasses, backed as the people were by a largo 
portion of the discontented and over-taxed 
middle elasses. ‘he information possessed was 
wonderful! Not a movement on the part of 
the people, or of their leaders, but what was 
revealed. Every word spoken, every line 
writien, every message sent, every plot, plan, 
and movement, every intention, however 
secretly avowed,—was registered and trans- 
mitted to head quarters. ‘Lhe information 
sent was often hourly, Every meeting of the 
people, though in the extreme north, was in- 
stantly communieated along hundreds of miles 
of cleetrie wire to the offices of government. 
The numbers that assembled—thie streets down 

| which they marched—the cries they uttered— 
the names of the suceessivef speakers, the reso- 
lutions adopted—the dispersion or adjournment 
of the masses, vere communicated within a few 
minutes of the time at which all happened, 
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“«There’s a torchlight meeting and proces- 
sion to-night,” said Sir Gaffer Grim, alluding 
to the factory town described in the last 
chapter. ‘‘ There’s to be a general turnout— 
and the circumstance are serious.” 

The faces of the guests turned paler than 
before. 

“ Tbeir provession began three hours ago !' 
—the place was distant two hundred miles 

‘What precautions are talen ?”’ 

“The troops are moving on tho town from 
all sides, within a circle of 60 miles. They 
are alighting now. There will be seven thou- 
sand men.” 

‘Bless tbe railroads and the telegraph,” 
exclaimed Lord Bean. ‘‘ Without them we 
should have long ceased to be a government.” 

“The people think they lave aided the 
cause of democracy,’’ interposed Weather- 
cock, 

“So they have,’ said Sir Gaffer Grim. 
‘ They have enabled infidel and anarchical 
principles to spread more rapidly—but these 
latter would have spread at any rate, and the 
rail and telegraph, if they created them, have 
enabled us to crush them also.”’ 

‘True | truc! Centralisation is our arm, 
aud without them we could not have received 
nud sent immediate intclligence,—wo could 
not suddenly have concentrated overwhelming 
force on any given point — force too, that 
taken in detail would have been a drop of 
wa er in tho sea !’’ sighed the minister. 

**These are hard times,” observed Grim, 
*anareby and infidelity z 

‘Ha! ha!” tittered Lord Weathercoek, 
‘‘ your'e so accustomed to the mask that you 
can’t drop it even behind the seenes—call 
things by their right names here—truth and 
enlightenment, ” 

“Trath and enlightenment,” said Lord 
Bean, emptying liis glass, “and here’s de- 
struction to the twain for ever !” 

“And how will you destroy them? that is 
the yurpurt of our meeting here,’—resumed 
Lord Weather Cock. 

sir George Grim was of opinion that a 
collision ought to be provoked as soon as pos- 
sible, in some spot, around which a sufficiently 
atrong body of troops had previously teen con- 


centrated with all possible sccresy. A deluge: 


of blood ought to be shed, and by the terror of 
that sudden, terrible, and unexpected blow, 
the othar large towns would be made to pause— 
they would be made to take council together— 
they would lose timc—with time, they would 
Jose courage; division might be sown among the 
Jeaders, and the movement would soon be 
broken up, and then crushed in detail,” 

„Lord Weather Cock, however, who turned 
with every political breeze that blew strong 
enough to turn his little body, stiffened on the 
rusty binge of office, but who was a far-sightod, 
prudent politician and understood the manage. 


tells me the troops are not to be relied on. 
the second place, it is not at all certain that the 
ringleaders or the mob will fall into the snare, 
and, thirdly, if we denude other places of troops 
to coerce one, the last remaining bond of 
restraint being removed, may lure tbe former 
into oper insurrection, and then the game is up, 
Belicve me, my dear Grim,—temporise—pro- 
crastinate, 
now. It never lasts long. Give them no pretext 
for an immediate outbrcak—don't interfere with 
them—let them commit outrages, they have 
not done so yet—they will be sure to do so 
when non-interference and the presumption of 
self reliance intoxicate them a little more. 
There are still many with them whom the first 
act of violence will 
hickerings among themselves, personal antag- 
onisms will ensue—some will be for standing 
still, merely because others arefor going on, and 
vice versa; then the masses will be disgusted 
at their own leåders—numbers will go home; 
and then, at last, the time will have arrived to 
strike a blow. 
leaders must be scized—and a blow struck, the 
blood of which shall not be wiped from the 
memory of the people for a hundred years.” 


my man. 
make a revolution. He’s a coward! an arrant 
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ment of popular movements better than most 
men—perhaps from the fact of once having 
himself been one of their leaders, dissuaded 
from this course. 


“In the first place,” he said, “ Brazennose 
In 


Popular enthsiasm is at its height 


estrange—it will cause 


Then, and not till then, the 


“ But ifthey organise a deliberate outbreak in 


the meantime, what then?” 


“ Who is to do it?” 

“ This De Brassier! ” 

“He? nol no! I have studied him. I know 
He'll never head an insurrection, or 


coward |"? 

“How can you say that? Has he not been 
foremost in every forbidden mecting? Has he 
not braved and bearded our armed forces in 
their very presence. Has he not fought his way 
through crowds of our infuriated dupes, when 
we sent to oppose him?” 

“ To be sure he has—he has a sort of bludgeon 
courage that can head a row—but never organ- 
ise a battle. And mark me—he has no moral 
courage, no firmness. As long as hy bravado 
and bluster ihe cau intimidate his foes — 
so long he will maintain the field — as 


| long as we yield, he will follow—but theinstant 


it comes to a orisis, cven if success were certain 
on his side, you will see, mark my words! he 
will fail !”’ 

* But are yon not arguing against yoursclf? 
Do not your very words show that it is our 
duty not to yield, but to beard him jn his den? 

Not so; it is not him J fear, but the peo- 
ple that follow him, The people are yet too 
full of enthusiasm, and he is yet too much 
thelr idol, for ua to dare to touch him, Wait 
till they grow a little cooler, If we tako caro 
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to avoid all unlueky accidents, time is sure to 
be gained, beeause he will always hesitate on 
the hrink of action. At last, some of his own 
followers will be disgnsted at his procrastina- 
tion, their impatienee will get the hetter of 
their eonfidenee in him, they will urge on an 
outbreak ; he will stand dallying between ac- 
tion and quiescence, At last the outburst is 
just heginning, he will recal his energy to stop 
the movement—he will rally a great mass 
around him, they will hang like a dead weight 
onthe men of action—he will denounce the 
latter as our spies, bribed by us. The whole 
attempt will be an abortion; there will be 
nothing hut a few local riots, which we can re- 
press with ease,—the thing will be ridiculous 
from its great promise and its pigmy results; 
and then, when the demagogue has served our 
purpose, we can seize him, and send him to 
prison for daring to have frightened us. We 
can glut our jails—we can fire a few volleys, 
just to give them a taste of war, and the move- 
ment will be thrown hack for at least ten 
years. Thats the way to crush demecraey.” 

‘¢Capital, indeed!” 

“Then, my dear Grim, we must play ano- 
ther game, to secure the permanent enjoyment 
of our victory. The middle classes, and a por- 
tion ef the working classes, wiil by that time 
have hecome reactionary. We must then he- 
ecme liheral—almost democratic—do you un- 
derstand? Ha! hal” 

‘Yes, yes.”’ 

“ We must adopt a dignifiedtone. We must 
say—‘ Wealways contemplated some measures of 
reform, but we thought the times were not ripe. 
When we were about to concede them, the tur- 
bulence of the people, misled hy artful dema- 
gogues, who, knowing of cur designs, foresaw 
that their realisation would spoil their trade— 
prevented our carrying them out; for reforms 
shall never be conceded to turhulence, or car- 
ried amid excitement. They can he enacted 
with effect only in times of profound tranquillity 
and order? We then evolve a programme of 
reform. We shall have a majority of the peo- 
ple with us, despite all the efforts of the dema- 
gogues; the middle class, however, having 
become conservative, from the fear the po- 
pulace engendered at the time of their out- 
break, and from the contempt at the same time 
their ahortive movement caused, will offer a 
sufficient check and opposition, to serve as au 
excuse for postpenii:g and modifying our mea- 
sure—and the result will be, that we shall have 
seated ourselves in office more securely and 
firmly than ever, and have had the supreme 
felicity of doing nothing.”’ 
` « Bravo!” cried the hoard. “The motto of 
all governments—the science of governing— 
theartof rulers! Do nothing!” 

“De nothing !’’ repeated the conclave, and 
the programme of the government was finished. 

At this moment the musical chime of a silver 


hell was heard—the doors of the apartment 
opened, and a despateh was handed to Sir 
Gaffer Grim. 

“ News from the North !”’ 

All was hreathless anxiety. Sir Gaffer’s 
hrow grew more gbastly as he perused the 
contents of the missive—he handed it in silence 
to Lord Weather Cock. 

“ Too soon !” exelaimed the latter. “Itisa 
great thought!’ 

Tidings had arrived from the factory tcwn 
as to the results of the great procession and the 
meeting—an unexpected event had transpired 
—a great disaster had occurred. ‘‘ Too soon!” 
repeated Sir Gaffer Grim, “The game is up, 
Lord Weather!” 


Back, now, te the scene of tbese events, that 
struck such terror to the assemhled ministers— 
back to the factory town, in which we last left 
Edward and Agnes, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE NOCTURNAL MARCH, 


Ir was darkening over the moor—the city lay 
witb its tall chimneys sheathed in stationary 
smoke—the dim glare of lamps struggling but. 
feebly through the mass. 

Edward and Agnes had sat conversing on 
the then all-absorbing theme, to them alone 
secondary, for they loved—but how? and 
whom? Agnes encouraged his relation of the 
proceedings of the movement—partly to divert 
the conversation from a, to her, painful theme 
—partly because, unconsciously to herself, she 
loved to hear of that which brought the name 
of De Brassier foremost in the narrative. Not 
but that sheshrunk from its mention—not but 
that she would have wished, and sought, to 
forget the existence of its owner, but because 
that fatal name exercised a wizard-like spell 
over her heart and brain. 

A great movement was to be initiated that 
night—a great result was expected ;—what it 
was to be, none knew; but an uneasy, anxious 
expeetation hung above the eity. Darkness 
fell around—not a breath, not a murmur, 
now stole upward to that cottage trom the vast 
factory down below—the'moor was silent too, 
The room was sunk in deep twilight; Agnes 
left her hand in that of Edward, but she spoke 
not—she listened with beating heart to his 
words, but her thoughts were away, away, 
where De Brassier was marshalling the night’s 
proceedings. 

Strange contrast between the anxious 
watehers in that eottage, just overhanging the 
seene of action, and the equally anxious 
watchers in the lordly chamber, full two 
hundred miles away. And yet the distant 
listeners caught the echoes of the coming 
movement nearly as soon as the frail girl, and 
the poor mechanic in that humble room, 
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“But if there should be bloodshed!” 
Agnes. 

. “Itis not intended.” 

“But if the troops should be sent for— 
perhaps they are marching! Is the procession 
forbidden ?” 

“ No! they dared not—at least not since the 
former mecting.”’ 

“ But that proclamation is not repealed 
yet.” 

“Then we must tear it !” cried Edward, 

“ But tell me, will there Le danger?” 

“If there is opposition.” 

“ And the leaders will be the first to suffer ?” 

‘Tf they lave the courage to lead,” said the 
mechanic, significantly. 

“And De Brassicr is to head the procession. 
Surely they will kill him—they will mark 
their man!” 

“De Brassicr! Ah! there will be others 
fall besides De Lrassier, if it comes to that! 
De Brassier, think of him alone !—” 

t Great God!’ cried Agues, “must the 
best be the first to fall? And will they let him 
be sacrificed ? Edward, are there no breasts 
to shield him from the assassin 2” 

“ Yes—mine !” said Edward, mournfully 
and bitterly ; ‘‘but—fear not—it will not 
come to that yet.” 

Agnes felt the reproach—slic felt her guilt, 
the guilt of an innocent heart, if the apparent 
contradiction may be spoken. She {cit that 
she loved De Brassier, and that Edward 
believed she loved himself! She pondered 
bitterly on this—her hand grew cold as ice, as 
the blood rushed to her heart ; he had dropped 
it despondingly. She struggled with herself— 
sle wayered—at last she resolved to confess to 
him that she loved De Brassier—that she 
cenld not love the poor meehanic—and to part 
from both for ever; but just us the words were 
trembling on her tongue, a confused sonnd 
camie rising from the city. 

“lark! did you hear!” cried Edward. 

The windows of the cottage overlooked the 
town, A deep murmur kept aseending from 
the streets, as of many voices and the tread of 
many thousaud feet, but mutiled by the fog, and 
sinoke, aud distunee, aud shrouded in the dark- 
ness. Presently a luminous Spot appeared 
aniong the vapour, another, and another—they 
tossed and heaved to and fro, like fiery islands 
ona restless surge—preseutly they deepened 
into a deep and angry glare—and then length- 
ened out into a still extending row, 

«The torches !” said Edward—“ The pro- 
ecssion is forming—thiey come 1? 

The sound of growing eommotion was every 
moment more audible from the great sea of 
bricks and mortar in the vale below—and the 
wild smoke and mist that brooded over it,every 
moment assumed more and more the aspect 
of a conflagration. Presently a loud acela- 


said | 
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mation eame booming npward—prolonged— 
renewed—and taken up from quarter to 


| quarter of the city. 


“ De Brassier !’’—cjaenlated the mechanie. 

From that moment a change seemed to come 
over the crowd—the tumult ceased, broken 
only at times by an occasional cheer, or isolated 
shout—and after a long pause, spent probably 
in arranging the order of the procession, the 
extending lines of fire presented by the toreh- 
bearcrs began steadily to advance down the 
main street of the town. It was a beautiful, 
and yet an awful sight—that mass of angry 
life hoaving, but silent, under its shroud of 
mist and darkness, crested by that tossing 
surge of fire, that served only to shew itself, 
not to dispel the gloom, and over all rested 
the uncertainty as to what object had brought 
that multitude togethber—and what would be 
the goal of their congregated force. 

Upand down the undulating streets it came 
pouring—its flaming front climbing nearer and 
nearer to the moor—but the vast length of the 
precession could not have been imagined, had 
it not been that licre and there an isolated 
torch was borne by some individual in the 
crowd, and the solitary meteor denoted that 
the line of kuman beings was still unbroken, 
that the living tide was still setting onward 
from overflowing fountains iu its factory-bed, 

Suddenly the foremost torches climbed the 
ridge—the long line of the procession became 
indistinetly visible to those at its head—and, 
inspirited by the aspeet of their numbers, the 
knowledge of their strength, seme voice struck 
forth the first lines of that cternal psalm— 
that grandest of all melodics—and noblest of 
all anthems—the Marseillaise. The impulse 
flew like an electric shoeck—and soon 100,000 
voices were reverberated back from the dark 
vault of heaven, in one stupendous ehorus— 
broken at times by wild ehecrs, like the boom- 
ing of artillery in the pauses of triumphal 
music, 

With a beating heart Agnes and Edward 
listened and beheld, Soon the head of the 
procession was passing by the window, the 
huge torches, nine fect long, flaring in the 
air, and dropping fire beneath the feet of the 
advancing erowd, as flowers are scattered ata 
festal gala—while the red smoke formed astern 
canopy overhead. The figures of the torelt- 
bearers were distinctly visible—spare, atte- 
nuated forms—wan haggard faecs—with fierce 
glowing eyes—bespoke the bridal of misery 
and passion at the altar of social insurrec- 
tion. The crowd marched twelve a breast 
with almost military precision — but the 
attraction of all cyes was one lordly form, 
seated on a coal-black charger — looking the 
very ideal of a revolutionary leader, Z All 
sounds were subducd, all passions seemed 
suppressed, in his immediate presence. At 
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a glanee you could see, you eould feel the 
strong power he held over those enormous 
masses. He mado them move as he moved 
—he made them think as he dietated—and 
there he rode, towering over their heads, 
throwing now and then a fiery word into the 
mass, and drawing up the bursting cheer at 
will, or hushing up the voleano before it 
could heave iuto an explosion. Meanwhile 


erowds eame pouring aeross the moor to meet | 


the proeessioa, from the faetory towns and 
villages that studded the eountry—each 
greeting eaeh with a eheer of reeognition 
and an exulting skout. Beside De Brassier’s 
horse rau a boy, who, had it been a seene of 
the middle ages, might aptly have been 
taken for the page of some vietorious paladin. 
It was Dalton’s ehild, of whom De Brassier 
had taken charge, and who seemed to euter- 
tain a fauatie attachment for his proteetor. 
He would never quit his side—and, in the 
fiercest erowd, the pale, weak, siekly ehild 
was seen untiring and uufearing by his patron. 

It was a glorious speetacle—and well was 
it that Edward could not see the face ‘of 
“Agnes in that hour. “How noble! God 
bless him !” said the gin] uneonseiously. She 
noticed not the young meehanie turn sud- 
‘denly away, and fall silently into the ranks 
of the procession. 

The erowd had now all gathered on the 
moor, and after swaying to and fro for a 
time, began to subsideinto the compact form 
of a meeting. The actual business of the 
night was to begin. Some thought they were 
to burn the town—others that they were to 
mareh southward on the metropolis, having 
nothing to do but to take what they de- 
manded. The seeret of the future was 
loeked in the breast of De Brassier—lhe had 
that one quality of a great leader—he had 
noeonfidants. ‘The trnth, however, was, that 
he had formed no plan. He had joined the 
movement from a personal motive—he had 
been playing with it, now raising, now de- 
pressing it, for his private advantage—but, 
in order to maintain his hold over the peo- 
ple, he had been eontinually obliged to Go 
on—he had been foreed ever to keep publie 
attention direeted to a fixed point, and their 
energies direeted on some exeiting object 
that he made them think mneeessary to 
achieve before attaining the promised goal. 
Therefore he had been obliged to keep ex- 
citement alive; and as popular enthusiasm is 
a thing that never remains stationary, that 
‘either rises, or dies out, he had been foreed 
to raise it to sueh a piteh, that it was on the 

. brink ‘of a fearful explosion; and just at 
that point he did not know what to do with 
it. lt was necessary to give the people some- 
thing to do—but what ? Almostevery phase of 
agitation had been gone through—mecting, 
procession, petition,remonstrance, eonvention, 


jor to do something, that night. 
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subseription, drilling, aïřmiñg— everything 
that could amuse the people; and there De 
Bragsier stood, face to faee with revolution. 
But one thing more remained, to say “ Dash 
on !’’ and there he quailed. Up to that point 
he had the nerve to go—one inch beyond, 
and he was weak as any ehild. Lord Weather 


| Coek was right—as an agitator, in the first 


rude rough stages of a movement, he was un- 
snrpassed—as the leader of a revolution, he 
was puerile, 

It was nceessary, however, either to abdicate, 
The popular 
expectation was not to be trifled with. 

There was a breathless hush. De Brassier 
had dismounted, and ascended a van, as a 
temporary platform. 

‘“ Brethren!” he eried—‘‘labour is the 
source of all weath. Labour pays the taxes 
that uphold the government, aud pays soldiers 
and bludgeon-men to murder us. Labour 
supports the rich idler and enables him to live 
without work, Labour feeds, lodges, houses, 
lights, warms, and elothes him. Labour makes 
his trade—labour fertilizes his acres—labour 
fashions his eradle—labour shall prepare his 
grave, What would our rulers do if we did 
not work for them? ‘They would starve, 
Government could not be supported for a 
single month. The ships would rot in the 
harbours—the eloths would rot in the shops. 
The-producers of all wealth are the holders of 
all power. Srop propveriox, and the non- 
producing, consuming elass is at your fcet. 
You have had your strikes. Why have 
they failed ? Because only a few struek, Let 
the whole people strike—and the victory is ours. 
Here then, 1 proclaim A saerep HOLIDAY of one 
nionth. Not a hand sliall touch the plough or 
spade, tlhe loom or the windlass—the rudder or 
the oar, The man who works is a traitor and 
a knave—down with him as you would erush 
aserpent in the dust. Now register the oath 
to work no more, until you have your rights— 
and to allow none others td work, in mine, or 
factory, farm, or shop, slip, or warehouse ! 
Hurrah! for the sacred holiday!’ 

The oath was registered with a fervonr, 
earnestness, and enthusiasin it is impossible to 
describe, ‘The life of any man, who dared to 
breathe a word against it, appeared forfeit. 
Arrangements were forthwith entered into, for 
carrying out the resolution. The cnormous 
multitude was to separate in various divisions 
—no one was to go home that night—but they 
were to commenec their mareh at daybreak, 
eael detachment taking its allotted district, 
and ealling all the workmen in the factories to 
turn out aud join them—drawing the plugs, 
destroying the works, and where a union was 
refused, to compel the men by force to enter 
their ranks, and k ave their employment. 

Fatal as opposition promised to be for the 
opposer, Edward was resolved to enter his pro- 
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test against the plan, Amid a storm of 
execration, he pointed out to the people that 
their attempt must fail, beeause the rich eould 
afford to fall back upon their eapital—beeause 
they eould purchase sufficient from other 
countries, if nccds be, to satisfy their wants, 
and that of their supporters—beeause, with 
the stoppage of work, wages, wherewith 
they would buy food, and the produetion 
af “food itsclf stopped also—and granting 
that the rich would suffer, yet long before 
the time thoy grew a little hungry, tho 
poor would have been starved to death. 
‘That the idea of compelling reluctant work- 
men to turn ont by force, was a most fatal 
error—for a compulsary supporter was more 
dangerous than an open foe, Probably that 
portion of the working classes who would not 
join them, would at least remaiu neutral—but 
tnat if compulsion were used towards them, it 
would lead to ill-will, for no man likes to be 
compelled to agree with another, and they would 
thercfore hecome enemies, and join the employ- 
ers. He shewed themthat they way to coerce 
their masters was, not to stop work altogether, 
but to work for themselves, instead of work- 
ing fortheir masters. This could onlybe done by 
CO-OPERATION—but co-operation was practica- 
ble only in times of quiet. That, therefore, De 
Brassier had only one of two courses to adopt 
—either to confiue himself to a strictly peace- 
able and legal agitation, or to give the word for 
insurrection, and fight it out at once, hut that 
no medium course was possible. 

The uproar prevented more than a few dozen 
hearing the worcs of the mechanic, but even 
thus his life was in imminent danger. Knocked 
to the ground, he was trampled bleeding under 
the feet of the furious crowd.. Alas! they 
erucified a Saviour to exalt a Barabbas ! 
Meanwhile the words of De Brassier in reply 
fell like flakes of fire upon a heap of explosive 
matter. Argument he advanced none—nor 
could he—for the mechanic’s words were un- 
answerablo—but he buckled on the armour 
of demagosues’—elap-trap :—‘* How long does 
he want us tọ work for the rieh? Have 
we not been wages-slaves long enough yet ? 
How long are your wives to starve?! How 
long are your ehildren to perish ? How long 
are we to strengthen our fetters, by enriehing 
our tyrants. Wealth is power—how long 
are we to forge arms for our enemies? Every 
wheel-you turn, every sod you dig, is a fresh 
link in the ehain of your servitude ! Work 
no more! Let them work for themselves— 
and sorry is the work that will be done! No 
more eringing! No more erushing of hearts 
beneath their Juggernaut. Fight? What! 
—does he want us to fight? No! no! that 
is the game of the government ! That is the 
word of the spy! How mueh did he get for 
trying to break up this meeting? No prema- 
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be war, and I eare not how soon it comes, 
they shall strike the first blow! Union is 
our strength ! 
Don't let your glorious phalanx be broken up! 
And now, boys ! three cheers for the NATION- 
AL HOLIDAY, no more work until we have our 


Listen not to hired assassins ! 


rights.” 

De Brassier leapt from the van; the 
enthusiasm that greeted him saved Ed- 
ward’s life for that time—and the vic- 
torious leader wended his way, surrounded 
by confused, tumultons masses, to the town from 
which he had come—while the various bands 
were marching off in the first grey streak of 
morning, on their crusade against the hands that 
dared to work. This was the tidings that Lad 
alarmed the cabinet council at the completion of 
their labours, 

Tue road back for De Brassier lay past the 
cottage of Edward. The return was very 
different from the nocturnal march. All order 
was at an end—and the events of the night had 
prevented fatigue, by supplanting rest by 
feverish excitement. Edward had lost himself 
among the crowd, and escaped observation until 
nearing his own home—when he was recognised. 
A sudden rush was made towards him, He was 
horue down hleeding in an instant. “Spy! 
traitor! villain !’’ roared a thousand voices. 
He struggled up on one knee, scorn and defiance 
in his countenance. *“ Beat his brains out! 
kill him !’’ shouted a moh of ruffians. Agnes 
saw his danger, and vainly shrieked for help— 
“ Here he lives! hurn the house down! smash 
him to pieces!” 

De Brassier turned round—he commanded 
them to desist—they heeded him not. In an 
instant he was off his horse—two hlows of his 
vigorous arm cleared the road before him—he 
seized the meehanic with one hand, with the 
the cther he kept off the crowd. “ Let no one 
hurt a hair of his head. Thus we treat our 
enemies. Away! to ‘your homes—I stay in 
this house to-day !” 

“I seek not your help, and ask not your pro- 
teetion, Leave me, and let them murder me— 
knaves and fools!’’ shrieked Edward, maddened 
at the incident, and hating De Brassier more 
for the succour he had rendered. “ Who told 
yon to come to my help? I never asked you.” 

“My heart!” said De Brassier. “Go, 
young man, and learn honcsty and wisdom 
from experience.” 

Even the gentle brow of Agnes was elouded 
with displeasure at what seemed the hase envy 
and ingratitude of the mechanic. Edward saw 
it. Hce laughed bitterly and wildly. 

“What a mad dream! what a terrible 
curse!” he cried—and heedless of the disap- 
pearing crowd, rushed out upon the moor. 

Agnes and De Brassier were alone. They 
stood at the window in that hour of morning, 
as the girl and Edward had done in the dark- 


ture outbreak ! No partial riot. If their is tọ | ness of night, The aged mother of Edward 
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el 


lay exhausted with the fatigue and terror of the 
night, in an inner room. Thesun was rising— 
wildly and gloriously above the factory skies, less 
lurid, for that morning nosmoke was issuing from 
the silent chimneys, and a steady sea-breeze from 
the west had lifted the remaining vapours of 
the night. Agnes looked beautiful indeed, as 
the rosy sun-light fell on her flushed and anim- 
ated face; her gentle, snow-white bosom heaving 
with excitement. Almost unconscious of the pre- 
sent, her thouglits filled with the recent past— 
filled with the image of De Brassier as he had 
stood resening tho mechanic—and that image 
veiling as it were the living De Brassier as he 
stood by her side—filled with contempt and 
indignation at the seeming bascness of her 
rescued lover, she abjured him in her heart for 
ever, and her passion, her admiration for the 
great leader of democraey abstracted her from 
all other considerations. In the crowd and the 
resene, her hair had become dishevelled—her 
dress disarranged, and her bosom started 


through the loose drapery that concealed it. 
De Brassier gazed on her with still inercasing 
passion. IIe read her nature at a glance—he 
took her hand—lho spoke -to her as he well 
knew how—she left her hand in his as she had 
left it in that of Edward, but with this differ- 
ence, that it glowed with passion and delight. 
His arm was round her waist—he drew her 
towards him—she struggled not—she scemed 
lost in some wild voluptuous dream—what. he 
said she scarce could tell—but there was magic 
in it—their lips met. “She’s mine V’ thought 
De Brassier, and pressed her closer—but thé 
trance was over—he had mistaken her nature 
—the magnificence of maidenly- virtue—that 
repels tle wildest libertine, the glorions armotir 
of a modest blush dispelled ¿he illusion. Pe 
Brassier was too good a judge of woman to 
misinterpret the sign, 

“ Sho is not ripe yet,’ he cried, ‘but I 
will pluck the flower ere long 1” 


ADULTERATION OF BREAD. 


Adulteration with Rice Flour is very fre- 
quently practised. ‘The purpose for which rice 
flour is employed is, to enable the bread to 


absorb and retain a larger quantity of water. 


than it would otherwise do, and so eause it to 
weigh more. This iniquitous purpose is accom- 
plished through the absorbent power of riec for 
water. In a loaf adulterated with rice flour the 
consumer is cheated of a eertain amount of 
nutritious wheat farina, the piace of which is 
supplied by water. 

Adulteration with Boiled and Mashed Pota- 
toes, next to that of alum, is, perhaps, the 
one which is most commonly resorted to. 
The great objection to the use of potatoes in 
bread is, that they are made to take the place 
of an article very much more nutritious. 
This adulteration may be readily detected by 
means of the microscope. 

Adulteration with Alum and ‘Stuf.’ —This 
adulteration is practised with a twofold object 
—first, to render flour of a bad colour and in- 
ferior quality, white, and equal, in appearance 
only, to flour of a superior quality; and se- 
cond, to enable the flour to retain a larger pro- 
portion of water, by which the loaf is made to 
weigh heavier. Some bakers buy rock alum 
in powder, and mix it up in certain propor- 
tions with salt; the majority, however, make 


use of an article known in the trade as ‘hards’ | 


and ‘stuff’ This consists of a mixture of 
alum and salt. It is kept in bags, holding 
from a quarter to one hundredweight; it is 


sold by the druggist, who supplies either the| 


baker or the corn-chandler ; the latter, again 
in some cases, furnishing the baker with it 


from time to time as he may require. In 
country towns and vil'ages thd baker is put to 
considerable trouble to procure his supplies of 
‘stuff ;’ for as he is unwilling that his friends 
and neighbours should know that he males 
| use of any such article in his bread, he gene- 
rally contrives to proeure it of a druggist 
living some miles away from his own town. 
On a Saturday a druggist in good business will 
have several applications in the course of the 
evening for alum, bards, and stnff. It is not 
casy to asecrtain the exact quantities of alam 
and “stuff” used in the preparation of bread. 
It may be stated asa rule, however, that the 
| worse the flour, the greater the proportion of 
these ingredicnis used. Dr. P. Markham gives 
cightcen ounces of alum as the quantity eom- 
monly used in making a sack of flonr into 
bread; and taking the yield of a saek of flonr 
at 92 loaves, of four pounds each, gives 114 
grains to the loaf, so that the amount would 
be nearly 22 ounces to the sack. 

That alum is in no way unecessary in the 
manufacture of bread is clearly proved, by the 
excellent quality of bread, as, for example, 
home-made bread, made without a particle of 
that substance being uscd. Bakers cudeayour 
to excuse themselves fer the usc of alum, on 
the plea, that the pubic will have very white 
bread, and that without alum this cannot be 
made. ‘he answer to this assertion is, that a 
white bread may be made with a flour of good 
quality, and that it is better that it should 
even bo rather less white than that a sub- 
stance should be used injurious to health. ‘The 
above plea, it will be observed, takes no notice 
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of the extra quantity of water which the bread 
retains by its admixture with alum. ‘It is eu- 
rious to notice how constantly the adulterating 
shopkeeper endeavours to shelter himself, and 
to exeuse his dishonest practices, under the 
assertion that the publie ‘like it,” and * will 
have it” We have recently heard the ehi- 
cory-loving grocers assert that the publie ‘like 
it,” and “will have it,” as though the public 
were such great fools as actually to experience 
pleasure, not only in being cheated of their 
money, but robbed frequently of health as 
well. That alum, in the doses in which it is 
present in bread, is injurious-to health, we 
will now procecd to show. Alum is injurious 
to plants. Bourgelat has secn a plithisieal 
condition in horses by the use of alum in too 
great quantities. Alum aets chemically on 
the animal tissues and fluids. Ifa solution of 
it in water be added in certain proportions to 
albumen, it eauses a white precipitate. It forms 
insoluble combinations with milk and with ge 
latine. ‘These phenomena explain the action 
of alum on the fibrinous, albuminous, and gela- 
tinous constituents of the living tissues. ‘The 
immediate topical effect of a solution of alum 
is that of an astringent,—namely, eorrugation 
of fibres and contraction of small vessels, by 
virtuc of which it cheeks or temporarily stops 
exhalation and secretion, and produccs paleness 
of parts by diminishing the diameters of the 
small blood vessels. It is by these local effects 
that alum, when taken internally, causcs dry- 
ness of the mouth and throat, somewhat in- 
creases thirst, and checks the secretions of 
the alimentary caual. But wheu alum is ap- 
plied to a part in large quantities, and for a 
longer period, the astriction is soou followed 
by irritation, aud the paleness by preterna- 
tural redness. And thus, taken internally 
in large doses, alum excites uausea, vomiting, 
griping, purging, and even an inflammatory 
condition of tho intestiual canal — effects 
which may be perhaps induced by small 
quantities in persons eudowed with unusual 
or morbid sensibility of the stomach and 
bowels. After its absorption, alum appears 
to act as an astringent or astringent tonic ou 
the system generally, and to produce more or 
less general astriction of the tissucs and 
fibres and a dimunition of secretion. Bar- 
bier says alum ‘‘irritates the lungs, and often 
produces cough.” 

Addition of Sult to Bread.—The quantity 
of salt used in the preparation of bread is 
six or eight times greater than that of alum. 
It is geuerally stated at from four to six 
pounds to the sack of flour. The latter 
estimate gives to each quartern loaf upwards 
of an ounce of salt? there is reasou to be- 
licve, however, that the quantity employed 
is frequently much greater. With fresh meat 
galt is commonly considered to be whole- 
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ful whether the use of it in bread in such 
large quantities is conducive to health. In 
doses by no means considerable, salt exerts 
a perceptible influence over the secretions, 
lessening their amount, and producing heat 
and thirst. Salt has the same effect on flour 
as alum, although its action is less power- 
ful—that is, it whitens the flour and enables 
it to hold more water. The preparations 
known as Baking and Egg powders arc com- 
binations of carbonate of soda and tartaric 
acid, mixed up with wheat-flour. It is there- 
fore extremely doubtful how far these pre- 
parations may be used with safety to the 
public health ; for our own part, we see much 
less objection in the employment of a sub- 
stance like yeast, which contains but little 
saline matter, and the vitality of which is 
completely destroyed by the heat of the oven, 
than in the use of cgg and baking powders, 
The water we drink is largely impregnated 
with a host of saline ingredients; the bread 
we eat is saturated with alum and ‘stuff,’ and 
it behoves us to be careful how we add to 
the large amount of saline matter daily in- 
gested. — Lancet 

The Law with respect te he Adulteration and 
we'ght of Bread.—Bakers or sellers of bread 
arc bound to have fixed in some conspicuous 
part of their shop, a beam and scales, with 
proper weights for weighing bread; and a 
person purehasing bread may require it to be 
weighed in his presence. Bakers and others 
sending out bread in carts, are to supply 
them with beams, seales, &c., and to weigh 
the bread, if required, under a penalty of not 
more than £5. Bakers, cither journeymen or 
masters, using alum or auy other uuwhole- 
some ingredients, and convicted ou their 
own confession, or on the oath of one or more 
witnesses, to forfeit not exceeding £20 and 
not less than £5 if beyond the environs of 
London, and uot exceeding £10 nor less than 
£5 if within London or itscuvirons. Justices 
are allowed to publish the names of offenders. 
The adulteration of meal or flour is punish- 
able by a like penalty. Loaves made of auy 
other grain than wheat without the city and 
its liberties, or beyond ten miles of the Royal 
Exchange, to be marked with a large Roman 
M, and every loaf so exposed. Any ingredient 
or mixture found withiu the house, mill, stall, 
shop, &e., of any miller, mealmau, or baker, 
which, after due cxamination, shall be ad- 
judged to have been placed there for the 
purpos¢ of adulteration, shall be forfeited, 
aud the person within whose premises it is 
found punished, if within the city of Lou- 
don and its environs, by a peualty not ex- 
cecding £10, nor less than 40s., for the first 
offenee; £5 for the second offence; and £10 
for every subsequent offence—-(3 Gco. 4, c. 


| 106, sec. 14.) And if without London and 


some, and it probably is so; but it is doubt- | its environs, the party in whose house or pre- 
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mises ingredients for adulteration shall be} 


found, shall forfeit for every such offence 
not less than £5, and not more than £20. 
The law requires that all bread (except 
French, fancy bread, and rolls) should be 
weighed; and the purchaser may require 
this to be done even when the bread is 
delivered by the baker at the house. 

On the weight of Bread.—The weight -of a 
loaf of bread is made up not alone by the 
flower contained in it, but depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon the water present. 
Flour ‘in its ordinary state is estimated to 
contain about seventcen per cent. of water; 
but the quantity in new flour is greater than 
inold, Bread made without either alum or 
salt contains a very much larger per centage 
of water. Made with alum and salt the pro- 
portion is still higher. And when with these 
ingredients, rice-tlour is used, the quantity 
of water imbibed and retaincd is even greater, 
Again, new bread weighs more than stale, 
the latter losing a portion of its water by eva- 
poration. This circumstance is well-known 
to bakers, with whom it isa common practice 
to throw empty sacks over the loaves, as soon 
as they are taken out of the oven, to prevent 
the escape of water. Owing to this circum- 
stance, itis frequently required in contracts 
that the bread should be delivered cold, and 
of the full weight. In order to ascertain the ex- 
tent to wLich the weight of bread is affected 
by certain of the causes above referred to, Mr. 
Quttrige, baker, of Shepherd’s Bush, carefully 
prepared, under our direction, three loaves, 
the composition of which was as follows: 

‘The first loaf consisted of flower, two pounds, 
of water and German yeast asuilicient quan- 
tity. 

The second loaf containcd, in addition, two 
scruples of alum, and half an ounce of salt. 

In the third loaf there were the same in- 
gredients, but halfa-pound of the wheat 
flower was replaced by the same quantity of 
rice-flour. 


Immediately ‘on removal from the oven, 
the first loaf was found to weigh two pounds 
eight ounces and a half, that is, it had taken 
up 8 ouuces and a half of water additional ; 
the second, two pounds ten ouuces, so that 
deducting the alum and salt, it retained 
nearly nine ounces and a half of water; and 
the third two pounds ten ounces and a half, it 
containing nearly ten ounces of water in ad- 
dition to the seventecn per cent. belonging to 
the flour from which the bread was made. 
At the end of twenty-four hours, the weights 
were as follows: first loaf, two pounds seven 
ounces seven drachms; second loaf, two 
pounds nine ounces three drachms one scru- 
ple; third loaf, two pounds ten ounces, one 
scruple. Thus, the first loaf had lost five 
drachms, or more than half an ounce; the 
second loaf less than five drachms, and more 
than four drachms. ‘The third loaf less than 
four drachms. It thus appears that a loaf 
without alum is less retentive of water than 
one with, and that with rice the most so; 
also that the loss of a loaf in weight one day 
old, is for every two pounds ‘of flour about 
half an ounce. 


Table showing the average Weight of Bread 
as delivered at Houses. 


Loaves, Weight, 
Quartern, new s. « deficient doz. 
Ditto, 4 «. p 12 
Ditto, one day old y 23 
Half-quartern, new S 13 
Ditto, stale » 24 
Deficiency in four quarterns ... 11} 


It is commonly said, that thirteen make a 
baker’s dozen ; it is clear that bakers do not 
in general reckon on the weight of the loaves 
they vend by this seale. Housckecpers! we 

| advise you to put your seales in order ! 


THE ECONOMY OF 


Ove of the most potent agents of democratic 
power and change is the public mecting— 
whether addressed by one speaker in the form 
of a lecture,—or by several speaking to reso- 
lutions, In quict times the former is by far 
the preferable mode. In turbnlent times, 
nothing has, however, been more misused than 
the public platform, Popular cnthusiasm is 
more precious than gold--and yet it has been 
most lavishly squandered, It is a sin to rouse 
it withont an adequate object—and then to 
misdirect it—to let it cvaporate and run to 
waste. For the public heart contains but a 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


limited qnantity of that precious clement of 
everything that is great ; (for without enthu- 
siasm the greatness of carth could nevor have 
struggled on against its wickedness, its cold- 
ness, and its apathy ;) and onec Jet popular 
enthusiasm wear itself out, it is long before it 
ean be recreated. ‘That is the secret of re- 
active apathy. 

A great waste of power is also generally 
suffered to occur at the mectings themselves, 
There is little or no order, method, and ma- 
nagement in the proceedings, Permit me to 
offer a few suggestions on this head, 


NOTES TO 


Une. great fault is a want of punctuality. 
Every meeting, be there few or many present, 
ought to commence at the appointed time. It 
isa grand mistake to say ‘‘ wait till more have 
come !” ‘To begin proceedings wont prevent 
the other's coming, on the contrary, it will ac- 
eclerate them—while delay often disgusts those 
who are there already. Once get a reputation 
for want of punetuality, and it destroys all the 
economy of a meeting—the lceturer will be 
behind his time beeause he knows the mecting 
wont expcct him, and the audience will be 
behind time, because they know the lecturer 
wont be punctual. 
meetings is, alwaysto begin at appointed times, 
should but a dozen individuals have arrived. 

A second objection to which our meetings 
are frequently open, is a multiplicity of reso- 
lutions. It always weakens the effect. Let 
there be one, or at most, two, good well-rea- 
soned resolutions. Let the resolutions not be 
mere standing phrases, on which the changes 
are everlastingly rung—but let them be as it 
it were the programmes of the speeches, and 
condense the leading arguments in favour of 
the measure they advocate. Thero is an im- 
portant object in this, for the papers frequently 
givo resolutions where they ‘‘ burk ” speeches, 

Another evil is a multiplicity of speakers, 
“ Too many cooks spoil the broth’? Let us 
have the fewest possible number of speakers, 
but the best that can be procured, 

One leading idea ouglit to be embodied in 
the resolutions, pervade with marked emphasis 
every speech, and kept singly and distinet 
beforo the meeting. By this means you pro- 
duce an effeet—by the other merely mental 
confusion, 

Every meeting ought to be free for diseus- 
sion—opponents ought to be allowed to step 
forward— but the number of speakers in sup- 
port of a resolution ought to be prearranged ; 
and, asa general rule, not departed from— 
for a few words of indiscreet advocacy have 
often destroyed the impression produced by 
many a splendid and well-reasoned address, 
Again, though it ought to be free for any man 
to move amendments and speak in opposition, 
tho number of those wlio are allowed thus to 
speak, ought to be limited also—and both 
sides ouglit to be limited in time as well as in 
number. For, an opponent desirous of break- 
ing up a mecting will often talk against time, 
or many will speak one after another for that 
purpose; after a certain time a meeting gets 
tired, numbers go away, others enter, and 
those wlio remain are no longer a fair repre- 
sentation of tlic mass of mind to which the 
original arguments were addressed. ‘There- 
fore the committee managing a meeting, 
whileinviting discussion and allowing the un- 
interrupted and unopposed expression of hos- 
tile sentiments, ought to guard against thie 
abuse of that condition, and retain to itself 
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A great point in public | 


THE PEOPLE. 


sufficient authority to prevent the abuse as 
well. This ought to be clearly stated to the 
audience, at the outset, by the chairman—in- 
deed the rules of the meeting might be printed 
on the bills, wherever it was anticipated that 
fuctious opposition was likely to eccur. — 

Much depends on the choice of a chairman. 
It is not the best speaker merely that should be 
chosen ; but a man of firmness, energy, and 
business habits, Indeed—thec chairman ought 
not to be a speaker; for it is the chairman’s 
business not to side with either party. A 
speech on a question means advocacy; and 
therefore a speech on the part of a chairman 
is wholly out of place. 


Nothing out to be done at a meeting which 
tends to weaken the impression produced on 
the audience, Such is the irrelevant after- 
speaking—the votes of thanks, and counter. 
thanks, each being the handle for perhaps three 
speeches. Meanwhile the audience cools, and 
the subscription for a fund, or the enrolment 
in an association suffer accordingly. 


It is a great error not to “strike an iron 
while it is hot.” If a meeting isto further aa 
association like that for the Charter, the enrol- 
ment of members should always take place ar 
the conclusion of the meeting or lecture. 
Instead of which the local council content them- 
selves with announcing amid the confusion 
and uoise attendant on the dispersion of a great 
mass, that members can be enrolled on such a 
day in the week, at such an hour in the day, 
and at such a place. Not one-hundredth part 
of the audience ean hear one word of the mi- 
nouncemcnt ; and not one-hundredth of that 
hundredth can recollect the complex eumn- 
lation of hours, dates, names of streets, and 
numbers of houses. ‘Therefore, steps ought al- 
ways to be taken to enrol members on 
the spot. A table ought to be placed, BE- 
FORE THE MEETING BEGINS, at the principal 
entrance (or entrances,) of the hall, at which 
the loeal secretary should sit with pen, ink, 
paper, and cards of membership ;—the notice 
of the audience being directed to the fact from 
the platform, and on leaving the hall. Mem- 
bers will thus be got, who would not otherwise 
be obtained—and most men, when they have 
paid, even a merc trifle, towards an object, take 
an interest in it, for they like to have all they 
can for their money. 


At the same time they ought to bo informed 
when and where the locality holds its weekly 
meetings, Is is no use telling them by word of 
mouth—a paper ought to be put into their 
hands, containing the date and direction. In 
small localities a written paper would suffice— 
larger ones could afford to have them printed: 
—or, better still, in issuing fresh cards the 
Executive ought to appropriate a small place 
at the back to the words 


Place of meeting in the —-—— locality, 
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and under that:—Dates of weekly meeting— 
the local secretaries filling up the blanks. 

Instead of this, the opportunity is almost 
iavariably lost, and if the omission is suggested 
then it is discovered that there is no table, or 
no ink, or no pen, or no paper, or no cards—or 
none of these things at ail. 

Another oversight consiatsin not giving the pub- 
licity of the presstothe proceedings. The aristo- 
cratic, episcopal, and middle-class press, certainly 
rarely will report us, but sometimes this arises 
from not sending invitations and carda of ad- 
mission to the reporters——and, at any rate this 
ought to be done, foritrobs them of their last 
excuse for non-attendance, But apart from these, 
there are some democratic papers that will at 
least mention the meetings and resolutions. A 
member of the local council ought therefore 
always to be appointed before hand to draw up 
a report for the democratic papers. Publicity 
is needful, that one part of the country may 
see what the other part is doing, and that emu- 
lation may arouse fresh action in other quarters. 

Thus much for the meeting; now for those 
who address it. Generally, a lectarer is brought 
from a distance—a good policy—for they say 
“a prophet is never honoured at home”—and 
it is better that a Leeds man should lecture at 
Liverpool, and a Liverpool maa at Leeds, than 
that each should lecture in his own town. 
Moreover, addressiug an audience of his own 
townsmen, a man too often attaches undue im- 
portance to local factions, or is led, so to speak, 
by local motives, but escapes from the narrow 
trammels When addressing an audience with 
entirely different local interests, The personal 
antagonism ceases, and he rises to the height 
of his subject. Again, no man who has seen 
mercly the local working of a wrong in one 
place, and has there gained his knowledge aud. 
experience, can embrace the full bearings of his 
subject. A man must have analysed a system 
in its effects on different bodies of men in differ- 
ent places, and under different circumstances, 
before he can claim a full comprehension of his 
subject. He thus brings the experience of 
several placesto bearon the one that he is visiting. 

At the same time, a man should not, if ho 
can help it, rush down by railroad into a place 
that ke has never seen before, and with scarce 
half an hour’s rest, address its inhabitants. If 
possible, though it increases the expense, he 
should arrive a day before, and weigh the posi- 
tion of parties, the condition of the people, 
their temper, feelings, prejudices, and predilec- 
tions, before he ventures to address them, so 
that he may not speak at random, but convey 
the immutable and uncompromising principles of 
liberty and truth in such a way as may win 
him the most easy access to the public ear. 

Another great fault, but this is the people’s, 
is, that they prefer the services of a man who 
ean travel at his own expence, or, at least of 
one who needs no-remuneration for his time and 
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labour, having an independent income to that 
of the hard brain-worker, who has nothing but 
his brain tfo live upon, he latter they too often 
call a “ trafficking politician’—and actually 
seek to aflix a stigma on the man who tries to 
work for his living, and to live by his work ! 
But, passing over the gross absurdity and in- 
justice of this position, it is most injurious and 
unwise in reference to the public movement. 
It creates a monied aristocracy of the platform, 
against which competition is hopeless. It 
necessitates the advocates and leaders of the 
people being rich men, and the masters instead 
of the servants of the people. Why is it not 
ackuowledged on all hands that the Charter 
without payment of members, would be a failure? 
Because only the rich could afford to represent 
the poor. Ifthisis ofconsequence when the people 
have obtained power, how much more injurious 
is it while seeking for its obtainment, inasmuch 
as to be misled is worse than to be misgoverned. 
A misgoverned people may right themselves; 
a misled people caunot. How often do we not 
repeat, and justly—if the people mean to have 
their work done, they must do it themselves. 
“The working-man alone can represent the 
working-man ° But, unless they pay for their 
work, no working-man, and no poor man can 
afford to represent them, or their sentiments in 
advoeating their cause. ‘Their cause, is there- 
fore, of a necessity entrusted to men of another 
class—to rich men, or to designing men, whom 
bribery may indemnify for expenses they could 
not otherwise afford. There has never been 
more fatal or more dangerous advice given to 
the people than when they have been told not 
to pay their representatives, or their advocates. 
Besides which, it is a disgrace to any body of 
men, who place the advocacy of their cause 
on charity, and expect to have their work done 
for nothiug, 

As bearing on this question, I think better 
cannot be done than quote the following pas- 
sages from a letter on the subject by Mr. G. 
J. Holyoake. 


“ON LECTURING: ITS CONDITIONS 
AND CHARACTER. 


“Tuk letter lately published on the ‘Conditions 
of Public Debate,’ has been productive of 
satisfaction and clear understandings. A 
similar explanation of ‘Terms of lecturing 
may prove useful. The terms of lecturing are 
the same as for discussions, viz., Two Guineas 
each lecture, I paying my own travelling and 
personal expenses of whatever kind. 
“Travelling and personal expenses vary so 
much with exigency and persons, that few ever 
know what they will be; and the uncertainty 
felt as to the amount, and the disliko that 
friends naturally feel to sit inquisitorially on 
these points, cause many persons of refined 
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that it should fall on one, the lecturer, and hé 
a stranger to the town. 

“Those, if any remain, (the number used to 
be considcrable) who regard leeturing as the 
pastime of poor gentlemen, or the assumed 
yoeation of artisaus above their original calling, 
ought not to have anything to do with leetures, 
nor even to hear them delivered; and such I 
do not address. ‘The better informed areaware 
that thinking is harder than meehanieal labour. 
The hard-worked artisan commonly enjoys as 
muelh, if not wore, health, strength, and as 
many days as the thinker, who is generally 
weak, pale, and short lived. Many of the 
working elass are poorly paid for their own 
labour—-some of them seem to to think every- 
body else should be the same, and take what 
eare they can that it shall be so. Perhaps the 
whole truth cannot be told on this question. 
Those ave scareely in a position to complain of 
their own smallremuneration, who, on principle, 
reduce all they employ to the samelevel. Their 
employers might say to them—‘ We, at least, 
pay you as willingly and as well as you pay 
your servants; that is, we give you the least we 
can, This is the reproach that used to be 
uttered by half the masters ofthe kingdom, and 
it was true long after I commenced leeturing. 
Happily it-has almost eeased to be applicable 
now. The majority of the people now take a 
more honourable, equitable, and just view of 
the remuneration of -publie service; and such 
will not dissent to the terms in this paper pro- 
posed and explained. s 

“The limited means of the working elass is 
the principal eause of their economy in the 
matter in diseussion; but many of them have 
never cven thought of the nature of the example 
they set against themselves, and others are not 
aware that cheapness in instruetion may, as in 
slop-made elothes, be dear information, The 
principle of ‘Cheap Clothes and Nasty,’ written 
upon so eloquently by.Parson Lot, has more 
applications than that which he then had 
occasion to make. l i 

“ Many think that as the time oeeupied by a 
leeture.is not Jong, its remuneration might 
be very small. Sometimes the labour of 
preparation is more than the stranger ean 
guess at. I have spent six weeks reading 
upon. and examining the value of a statement 
whieh, when verified, I have delivered in a 
quarter of an hour. 

“Let me say, onee for all, that I shall 
never consent to put publie instruetion on 
a mendicant footing. Imparting knowledge 
is of as much value and of as much dignity 
as any trade whatever; and the teacher 
deserves good wages as much as any weaver 
or mechanie in the kingdom. Iam quite 
eontent that any who arrange with me for 
leetures shall try them by the most commer- 
cial test. They may ask ‘what do we get for 
jour money ?’ and if any man does not get 


feeling to decline to have anything to do with 
such matters, One fixed sum saves all this 
doubt and anxiety as to these estimates. 


“The reasons of the terms above named for 
lecturing are differeut in some respeets from 
those whieh pertain to debates. Au account of 
them all would be long; but the recital ofa few 
will inform many not acquaintel with the 
subject, and prevent their ascribing to venality 
what are actually but the indispensable eon- 
ditions of effieieney. 


« As the ‘Government trains? go only once 
a day, it is not often possible to travel by them ; 
‘and they are so long on the way, that time 
docs not-alway3 permit one to take them. 
Indeed the number of places to he visited in a 
short time eompels an ‘express train’ to be 
used. On some lines, the ‘third class’ is often so 
‘exposed that it eannot be employed in winter at 
all. The ‘second class’ is then a necessity. 
Sometimes the discussion after a leeture is pro- 
longed to twelve o’eloek—and this, night after 
night, without interruption. ‘To travel exposed 
to draught after so mueli fatigue has several 
{imes induced colds, for weeks; and to be sud- 
denly incapaeitated in the midst of engagements, 
involves disappointment. 


«“ The sum named will pay ordinary expenses, 
and enable suitable care to be taken in more 
respeets than one. Our friends will readily 
guarantee these terms (when they understand 
the reason for it) as they have done already in 
many plaees. Sometimes a day or two is 
profitably spent in a town, making inquities, 
and estimating the strength, temper, views, 
aud forces of the enemy, before the attack. 
After such precaution, two lectures have been of 
more value than four delivered blindly. This 
expenditure of time cannot be represented by a 
varying sum. One fixed sum is better. Two 
leetures delivered on Sunday may seem a profit- 
able day, but seldom desirable, as the eon- 
seguent exhaustion on unusual labour and con- 
eentration of attention, involve the necessity 
of eorresponding rest afterwards. i 


“When my expenses used to be paid to a 
given distriet by one party, many: in neigh- 
bouring towns in that district have failen into 
uneertainty as to any share they ought to con- 
tribute, or some demurring has arisen as to the 
proportioning of the advantage; aud in some 
eases lectures have been arrested for mouths 
througi such an ineident. Ilence,.I name a 
uniform payment to all plaees, far or near, 
which is the ruie observed in London, Perhaps 
the proceeds of the next lecture you deliver 
may be all absorbed in travelling expenses. 
But there is uo dispute about it, and your course 
is elear and pleasant in both eases, because you 
know what to expeet. 

“It may seem unreasonable that the loss 
should cverfall upon those who initiate lectures ; 
but, aş they are many. it is less unjust than 
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value received, he has the remedy in his own: 
hands. Let him have no more of them. 

“Tf lecturing consisted in making ad cap- 
tandum statements, in delivering invectives 
against opponents, in vague praises of freedom, 
in pouring fourth torrents of indignation 
against upholders of error, in diatribes against 
a partial press and a venal priesthood, in 
retailing the common-places of the day, in 
inventing ideas which are poor, in borrowing 
quotations which are incorrect, and in suggest- 
ing trains of thought which lead to uothing,— 
then, indeed, precarions payment inight be 
sufficient, as the less there is ef such lecturing, 


the better. But very different is the course we 
must take, who have to overcome cherished 
prejudices and powerful enemies, and advancea 
cause imperfectly understood. Being accurate 
is by some considered being dull. Being just 
is by some considered being tame. Pursuing a 
distinct purpose appears to many unpopular, 
But success lies alonc in these directions, and 
we must take them.’’ 

Let the reader pause over the concluding ex- 
tracts—let hin bring method and arrange- 
ment into the advocacy of a great cause—it is 
the neglect of (title details that ever frustrate 
great results. ERNEST JONES 


LIBERTY, 


Try birth-plaec, where, young Liberty? } 
In graves, ’mid herocs’ ashes. 

Thy dwelling, where, sweet Liberty ? 
In hearts, where free blood dashes. 


Thy best hope, where, dear Liberty ? | 
In fast upwinging time. 


Thy first strength, where, proud Liberty ? 
In thy oppressov’s crime. 


Thy safety, where, stray Liberty ? 
In lands, where discords cease. 
Thy glory, where, bright Liberty? 

In universal peace, 


THE WORKING CLASSES OF GERMANY. 


BY ONE OF TIL¥IR 


EXILED LEADERS. 


(Fourth Article.) 


Tus development of a country’s industry de- 
pends (besides the resources of climate, soil, 
and raw produets) on the facility of finding 
markets, on their safety of aceess, and on their 
extension. The neecssity for extended mar- 
kets will be the more felt, the more the power 
of production is increased by the first-nanicd 
causes, and the more the consuming class, 
that is, the classes capable of buying, is di- 
mainished by the accumulation and centralisa- 
tion of wealth in the hands of a few rich 
capitalists, Had it uot been for the open- 
ing of new markets-—had it not been tor 
the draining of those classes in oTuin coun- 
trics, that are still capable of paying, modern 
gociety, the rule of the middleclass, would loug 
ere this have collapsed, and that point would 
have been reached in which the antagonism 
between capitalists and wages-slaves, whereon 
the present industrial systein is based, would 
have been found no longer to be bearable. But 
they did find new markets—they eonquered 
them—they forced them—and as long as the 
foreign buyers remain solvent, so long as their 
demand for the products and manufacture of a 


country lasts, so long will Îast also in that 
eountry the industrial system as it is estab- 
lished, that is, the rule of the monicd elasses 
ever the working classes. It is but when the 
new markets are exliausted—it is but when the 
market of the world is closed—it is but with 
the arrival of that period in which the hitherto 
drainable elasscs of foreign nations become un- 
able to pay any longer, aud cease their demand 
for the goods and produce of a country, that 
those crises will ensue, that will necessitate the 
abrogation of the whole industrial system, as 
at present constituted. Frou that moment in 
which the working elasses shall no longer be 
required to spin, weave, forge, build, dig, aud 
sow, for their masters, the eapitalists—they 
will be forced to spin, weave, forge, build, dig, 
sow, and reap, too, for themselves. 

Gerinany, that, as shown in our last article, 
did not possess in any large degree those 
means of industrial progress, that are alforded 
by the flourishing of agriculture, the plenty of 
mineral products, and the facility of transit by 
land and water, Germany lost its couquests tu- 
gether with its politieal power, and beheld the 
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ruin of its éxport trade by the new channels of 
communication, and by the competition of the 
French, English, and Dutch. 

It is evident that the loss of these markets 
must have reacted on the condition of the 
workmen and their masters, But the loss of 
those markets was so gradual, that the results 
were not felt by dircet means, as the blows in- 
flicted by our modern crises, and the produc- 
tive agencies were not all at onee brought to a 
stand-still, ‘Therefore, the relative position of 
middle-class and working-class remained un- 
changed, and the occasional surplus of the lat- 
ter was thinned off and disappeared, through 
war, famine, and want.* The consequence was 
that manufacture retrograded to the point 
it had held under the system of guilds and 
corporations, and sank into the most lament- 
able state of depression. The peasantry, as is 
well known, were no purchasers of civie ma- 
nufaeture. Their clothing, consisting of the 
eoarsest linen, they made themsclves—as they 
mostly did their implements and honusesliold 
effects,—so that a kind of manufacturing in- 
dustry always existed, and still exists, in the 
rural districts; and, indeed, tosueh an extent, 
that the civie manufacturers, especially the 
members of the carpenters’ and shoemakers’ 
trades, make it a ground of grievous com- 
plaint, and actually demand protection against 
the competition of their rural rivals, 

‘fhe nobles and princes, the centralised 
power af the latter having reached its acme, 
had been filled by their diplomatic intcreourso 
with France and England, with an emulative 
zeal for the luxurics of those countries, and 
naturally enough sought the satisfaction of 
their wants in this respect from those countrics 
where the artieles they required had attained 
the greatest state of perfection. 

Civic indystry in Germany had, therefore, 
reached that iniserable point, in whieh it 
merely sybserved the necessity for mutual 
exeliange botween the citizen of the various 
trades—thoe tailor, the shoemaker, the elothier, 
the leather-maker, the baker, the butcher, and 
especially the brewer, mutually exchanged 
their sc¥eral products, according to thcir 
scveral wants. The necessary corn, fruit, and 
vegetables, and thé fodder of the cattle was 
produeed on the farms and pasturcs, and in 
the garders of the ‘“respeetablo” burgesses 
surrounding tho towns in which they lived. 
Glorious state of natural simplicity and 
happiness! And, to perpetuate this lovely 
city-pastoral, the patriarchs of the towns 


* That nations can be ruined and destroyed by 
these slow, passive means, India, Portugal, and 
Ireland bear wituess. The only chance for a 
revolutionary change of existing social relations 
lies in the probability that in the crises of our mo- 
dern industrial system the entire working-classes 
will be forced on a given point, and at the same 
time, into the necessity of insurrection, 


enacted laws on marriage to prevent the 
possibility of over-population. Working men 
in the towns, servants as well as mechanics, 
since their numbers could be reeruited from 
tho rural districts, were plainly and directly 
forbidden, in the true patriarchal style, to 
satisfy their natural desires for the procreation 
of their species!! Surely the Rev. Mr. 
Malthus could not have imagined laws of 
population more convenient to him and his 
class, than those which were enacted and 
enforced in the German provincial towns. In 
these towns, with the exception of those where 
the modern system of industry has taken root, 
there has not, and there docs not exist any 
revolutionary element.* A small “ mob” is to 
be found there, it is true, that, unlike its 
kindred in the great cities, is imbued with the 
insurreetionary spirit, aud is less venal. It is 
of value against the small bourgeois, ir cleverly 
led and disciplined; but the middle elass are 
by far superior in numbers. The operatives 
of the diiferent trades in these small towns do 
not stand in anything like that distinct 
antagonisin towards their masters in which we 
find the factory slave towards the factory lord. 
In the small provincial towns the employers 
generally themselves work in eompany with 
their operatives, though it be but during 
certain stages of their work; they have no 
overlookers, eat often, and drink still oftener 
with them, and a patriarehal mode of inter- 
course conceals the middle elass plunder. 

In the large cities, where the centralisation 
of wealth and the competition of trade has 
made greater progress, the plunder of the one 
elass by the other is less veiled, and therefore 
the working classes are somewhat more revolu- 
tionary. In addition to this, that law, which 
descended from the old guildie institutions, 
forces the manufacturing operative, after the 
termination of lis apprenticeship, to travel for 
tlirec years, and to remain during that period 
no longer than three months in any one place, 
conduces powerfully towards the spreading of 
intelligence. The greater number go to foreign 
countries, espeeially to France, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Poland, Russia, Denmark, and, 
since the last few years, to England also. 
Travelling is confessedly a great means of eduea 
tion, and it cannot bo denied that the German 
working man turns it to the best aceount. 
Their meélianieal and technical skill is thus 
greatly developed, and through the momentary 
identity of interests which their joint work 
with foreign operatives causes, this elass has 
heen for some time rapidly becoming imbued 
with a revolutionary eharaeter. But we must 
not expect much from this elass for the future ; 


* The reader will understand that the author 
is here speaking of the smalt provincial towns, 
as distinguished from the large cities in which 
the “modern industrial system,’ that is, the 
great factory system, has been developed, 
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a portion of them, on their return to German i i 

€ 2 Y,| espouse, and the entire body of the latter in 
find a chance to establish themselves in their | the provincial towns of Genoa are reaction- 
own workshops, and to swell the ranks of the ary to the very core. 
small shopocracy, whose cause they aceordingly (To be Continued.) 


THE GOLDEN CHAINS. 


The following is a statement of the debts’ Dollars. 
of the several States of the American’ Bonded debts of cities and 
Union :— counties ; ; . 75,000,000 
en | Bonded debts of Railroad 
; vHars, i and Canal Com. 1851 , 80,000,000 
e States , . 64,228,238 | Loansand discounts of banks i 
a A - . 979,000 | — in the U States, 1851, . 450,000,000 
assachusetts 5 7 8,091,047 | a 
a oe o : . 23,937,240 | This view of America’s public indebtedness 
P eee . . . 62,526 i will give some idea of the progress of events 
ea ae . - 40,421,737 iin the way of business among corporations. 
Vincl an. . . 15,900,000 | Verily! the rich men of the west are 
gma oo. . o e 14,400,507 | walking in the footsteps of their European 
North Carolina P : 977,000 ‘fathers. What do you see in the above table, 
South Carolina . » 3,622,039 |reader? Merely debts and dollars? 
Georgia . . . 1,903,472 | Look again! Look deeper ! they ara 
Alabama . : : - 10,885,938 ‘chains and slavery! Formerly peoples were 


Mississippi . 7,271,707 ` coereeed with a rod of iron, now they are fettered 
Louisiana . ; . 16,238,131 by a chain of gold. <A national debt is a 
Texas : : 11,050,201 cunning contrivance, by which all the monied 
Arkansas . : 5 - $8,852,172 classes of a country are rendered dependent vir 


‘Tennessco : : ò 3,338,836 the government—for on the stability of go- 


Kentucky . ao o o - 4,531,913 | vernment depends public eredit—on public cre- 
Ohio , : : 19,173,223 !dit depends private solvency! Therefore go- 
Michigan 5 4 é . 2,849,039 | vernments most indebted are the most secure. 
Indiana . . . : 6,566,437 | Witness England! And why ? Beeause the 
Tilinois 9 š A . 16,612,795 | middie classes dare not be revolutionary, for, if 
Missouri : . . 967,261 |they were to be so, the funds would fall, credit 
Towa . : . . . 25,000 |woułd sink, trade would be paralysed, panic 


would appear, and ruin would ensue. ‘There- 
Total 1850 . : . 295,480,676 fore, government may coeree them—go- 


Total 1843 n 6 . 198,818,736 ‘verament may tax them, but government 
————— are secure: the bank has superseded the 
Tnercase in seven years 76,671,940  oitadel ; the Stoek-execliange has rivalled the 


battery ; and if government could pay off the 

We also appond a statoment of the indebt- national debt to-morrow, they would not do so, 

edness of Banks, Railroads, citios and coun- because by so doing they would joge one of 
ties, viz, ;— ' their strongest holds on power, 


THE LONDON DOOR-STEP. 
(A TRUE STORY,) 


Tue clouds were overkead—the rain was driv- | moving listlessly along the warm and carpeted 
ing down the streets, and every now and thon jį floors. 

a cabman came tearing past at the fullest Different was the state of the outcast on the 
speed of which a worn-out jaded lhorse was | dooy-step, Oh! those London door-steps— 
capable, dashing tho mud over the wet door- | could they speak, what tales could they tell of 
ateps of the stately mansions, Qn that inole- | the feet that traad over them, the forms that 
ment day, not even the comfortable carriages of | rest on them, ‘They wanld tel! of Juat prowl 
the aristocracy were to ba seen; bat from with- | ing to its morning's lajy-—-ef disalpation staggers 
in the ich and curtained windows you might | ing from ite midnight orgies ‘Chay would tell 
notice the ruddy Grolight, and well-clad figures | of the hard speculator veturaing with « harsh, 
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firm, step from the side of his ruined victim. 
They would tell of the fluttering footfall of the 
female gossamer of fashion—the cold tread of 
the unpitying statesman, the snake-like gliding 
of the suceessful lawyer. Of the bloated trader, 
purse-proud and vulgar, returning from hiseity 
shop to his west-endapery; of menial insolence, 
and area theft—of greater robheries by greater 
robbers,—they eould unveil the eloek-work of 
that vile machinery, that erushes human nature 
in its working, and smooths its wheels with the 
blocd of fellow beings. 

On the day to whieh our narrative alludes, a 
poor young woman, with a baby on her breast, 
sat on the door-step of a mansion jn Grosvenor 
Square. Traees of emaciated beauty still lin- 
gered on her faee—her tattered shawl and rag- 
ged gown elung loosely to her form, for famine 
had shrunk her frame from its natural propor- 
tions. Her dress was wretehed, but her hair 
was neat, shewing that poverty, and not idle- 
ness, was the souree of her raggedness. She 
pressed the little baby to her breast, but there 
was no nourishment there—hunger had been 
beforehand with that bahy, and it turned its 
pretty, thin, little faee, up to its mother with a 
faint ery, and a look of pitcous disappointment 
and reproach. 

Sad was the history of that mother. Some 
weeks back her husband, who had been long 
ont of work, had been promised a job in Lon- 
den, and aecording'y left Leicester, his native 
town, in search of the expeeted employment. 
When in London, he found that the master who 
was to employ him, had taken ona supply of 
fresh hands at lower wages than were promised 
to him—and he found himself hopeless and des- 
titute. In vain he implored for work—in 
vain he even fawned upon the rieh— 
wistfully he gazed at the full provision shops 
—at the great mansions, at the splendid equip- 
ages, and he whispered, as the carriages of the 
aristocrats rolled by: “Oh ! if bat one of you 
would put down one of your fat horses, its eosts 
would make happy a whole family of human 
beings !” and his tears started to his eyes as 
he thought of his poor wife and little baby. 
Had it not been for them, he would kave stolen 
bread to satisfy his hunger; but his liberty was 
necessary for their support—he still might get 
work, Meanwhile, even the Bastiles elosed 
their aecursed gates against him—they were 
overgorged—the door-step, and the park, and 
the areh of the bridge were forbidden ground; 
the houseless outeast was not even allowed to lie 
on the cold bed that God had smoothed—the 
hard wet ground—the inhospitable stones—for 
the “move on,” of the polieemen broke the 
rest of the exhausted beggar. 

Thus days wore on—it was the tenth of April 
—and the weary outeast had gazed on the mag- 
nificent pageant of Kennington Common—we 
will not describe his feelings wher he saw the 
hundreds of thousands, with the seal of Revo- 
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LUTION, stamped by oppression on their fore- 
heads—we will not say with what feelings he 
returned towards the bridges—but he returned 
peaceably, unarmed, and exhausted, While 
passing Ilaekfriars Bridge, he saw an assault 
made by the police ou a group of unoffending 
persons, anda woman struek witha truneheon— 
as the blow was ahout to be repeated, he meeha- 
nically interposed his fechle arm: “Down with 
the rioter!” cried a serjeant of police, 
and with a fraetured skull the helpless vietim 
was dragged to the nearest hospital, where he 
died three days after. 

Meauwhile the wife, buoyed with hope, had 
beeu awaiting anxiously, in Leicester, tidings 
from her husband, Not hearing, she made up 
her mind, towards the close of April, to follow 
him to London, and aecordingly, without means 
and with a heavy heart, she took her baby in 
her arms and set out for the metropolis. Oh} 
it was a hungry, weary walk. Foot-sore she reaeh- 
ed town, and sought the employers who had 
promised work—after much difficulty and insult 
she found them—and with scorn and insolenee 
they drove her from the shop, telling her they 
“knew nothing abont the fellow,—lots of vaga- 
bonds eame seeking work at their place, and 
they eouldn’t be answerable for what became of 
every idle raseal who called there.” 

Heart-broken she wandered through the 
streets—and one weary afternoon she sat, as we 
have described, on the doorstep in Grosvenor 
Square. A faithful wife, a kind mother, with 
every virtue that adorns a woman—she sat there 
and thus—while the man within had £15,000 
per annum, a seat in Monmouthshire, and auo- 
ther in Notts, a title and a plaee under Govern- 
ment. His wife that morning had been busy 
issuing directions for a noeturnal féte, and was at 
that moment reading one of the most obscene 
novels of Paul de Kock! 

There sat the outcast—she had walked all 
the way from Leieester—for six and thirty 
hours she had not tasted food or drink, savo 
some draughts of water on the road-side, and 
one charitable working-man had given her 
halfa pint of ale, as she was erawling through 
a eountry village within twelve miles of 
London. 

There sat the outeast—and the faintness 
of exhaustion came over her—her grasp re- 
laxed, the baby slipped out of her arms, and 
slowly rolled down the three stone steps on 
to the pavement, where it lay moaning 
piteously and feebly, while its mother sank 
baek against the threshold. 

“John ” said the baronet, to his powdered 
lackey—for he stood at the window of his 
library—and had rung for his eab, seeing that 
the rain had somewhat ceased —“ John, do 
you see that drunken woman on the door- 
step—send her about her business—what does 
she mean by lying there ?” 

John obeyed the command with a brutality 
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that exceeded even the intention of his mas- 
ter, and seeing a policeman, committed the 
poor woman to his charge. 

The policeman saw in this prisoner nothing 
but a drunken prostitute—not his the fine 
feeling to take more thau casual notice of her 
—and, little removed from the brute by na- 
ture, he dragged the child up by its arm, and 


shook its mother till consciousness returned ; | 


when the Jatter, roused at the faint shrieks 
of her child, snatched it from his arms, and 
staggered after her captor. 

She was classed with the “ drunk and dis- 
orderlies,” and placed for the night with the 
most unhappy outcasts of creation, who, 
though sinners, learned their sin at the hands 
of socicty. 

That night she died! 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


I.—THE NAVY OF TILE UNITED STATES. 


Tire navy of the United States at present con- 
sists in seventy-five vessels, earrying two 
thousand and eleven guns. These comprise 
twelve ships of the line, fourteen frigates, 
twenty-one sloops of war, four brigs, five steam 
frigates, and ten steam-ships, of whieh, three 
are of the first elass. ‘The following is a list 
of commissioned and warrant officers in the 
service ; 


Grade. No. 
Captains - - - 68 
Commanders - - 2 97 
Lieutenants - - o Ey 
Surgeons - - - 68 
Passed Asst. do + - - 34 
Assistant do, - - - 44 
Pursers - - - 63 
Chaplains - . : 29 
Profs. Mathematies = > 19 
Masters, in line of promotion - 11 
Pass. Midshipmen - - - 233 
Midshipmen - - - 171 
Masters - - - 19 
Second Masters - - 3 
Master’s Mates = - - 3 
Boatswains -= - - 43 
Gunners - - - 46 
Carpenters = - - 45 
Sailmakers - - - 387 

Total a 1,347 


A verdict wag re-! 


turned: ‘ Died of exposure to cold, and ex- 
haustion.’’ The child was sent to a work- 
house—wherc, deprived of the fostering care 
of a father and a mother, the love of kiudred 
and the hope of youth—of every domestic 
tie and manly example—society is rearing a 
young thief, to punish him, when he has well 
learned the lesson. 

Sueh is the true history from a London 
door-step. Had the proud aristocrat becu a 
Christian—instead, he would have invited the 
poor Pariah to his house, he would have 
shared, ay, even a mere trific of his ill-gotten 
wealth with that wretched victim—he would 
| have become the founder of happiness and 
| virtue in an honourable family, instead of 
being, as now, 


A SOCIAL MURDERER! 


TO THE DEPARTED. 


Ix a wretched, lonely, desolate spot 

That nursed and eherished and sheltered it not, 
In a eold and wintry hour, 
I found a delicate flower! 


It was so frail and so fair to view— 

So slender of stem, and so soft of hue! 
Poor flower! How eame it there ? 
So frail!—so sweet !—so fair ! 


In the midst of a desert I found it, 

With the eold searing wind blowing round it-— 
And a eheerless heaven above ! 
I pitied—and pity was love. 


I would have eherished that flower so dear, 
| In a seene more bright—’neath a sky more elear, 
The world eame between us and parted; 
How selfish !—how vain !—how eold-hearted! 


Life is a blank when hope is o’er— 

| And now I have nothing to hope for more ! 
For the light of my being is flown, 
And has left me dark and alone. 


The years will pass and repass o’er my brow, 

But they bring no hope and no gift for me now! 
On me nor storm uor blast has power 
Since they killed that delicate flower! 


And I shall sink in the dark gulf ef years— 

In the sea of time—that deep sea of tears! 
And those who wronged may then regret! 
I will but ask them—to forget! 


I scorn the love that comes too late— 

For sooner would I bid them hate ! 
That would death’s dull hours beguile— 
For I should then be calm—and smile! 
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THE MARSEILLAISE, AND THE CHORUS OF THE GIRONDISTS. 


[At the request of a correspondent, who com- 


plains that there is not one literal translation of 


the Marseillaise into English that can at the 
same time be sung irrespective of individual na- 
tionality, we reprint the following, with its pen- 
dant, the celebrated Chorus of the Giroudists. ] 


TOE MARSEILLAISE, 


Sons of freedora ! break your slumbers, 
The day of glory’s drawing nigh, 
Against us tyranny’s red numbers 
Rear their bloody banner high. 

Rear their bloody banner high. 
Hark ! hirelings fierce for brutal strife, 
Far and near sound war’s alarms, 
And outrage in your very arms, __ 

The hopes—the partners of your life. 


To arms! brave citizens! Array each gal- 


lant band! 
March on! march on! your tyrant’s 
blood 


Shall drench the thirsty land! ! ! ! 
We'll march ! we’ll march! our tyrant’s 
blood Á 


What demand their banded minions ? 
What dareseach despicable king ? 
Amid the flap of Freedom’s pinions, 
Hear their rusty fetters ring. 

Hear their rusty fetters ring. 
For us? Tis but an insult vain 
That shall arouse our hearts the more, 
We broke their manacles before, 
We'll dash them into dust again. 

To arms! brave citizens, etc. 


Shall an alien crew conspiring, 

Make laws to blight a freeman’s hearth ? 

Shall the mercenary hireling 

Tread all our manly pride to earth ? 
Tread all our manly pride to earth. 

Great God! shall miglity millions cower 

And ‘neath a yoke so paltry yield, 

Shall petty despots basely wield 

A nation’s strength—a people’s power ? 
To arms! brave citizens, etc. 


Tremble, tyrants! traitors! tremble, 
Plague spots of the factious few } 
Plot, conspire, betray, dissemble, 
You shall not escape your dus ! 
You shall not escape your due ! 
For we'll be soldiers que and all—- 
If hundreds dje—fresh thousands staiyi— 
Every death recruits a band 
Vowed to crush you or to fall. 
Toarms! brave citizens, ete. 


And noy, like warriors, gallant-hearted, 
Learn by turns to strike and apars~- 
Pity those, whom faction parted, 

And would be with ua, did they dare | 

_ They would bo with us did they dare | 
Dut for those deepotic knaves, 


Who make them play the minion’s part, 

And tear their bleeding country’s heart, 

Onward—ouward o'er their graves! ` 
To arms ! brave citizens ! etc. 


Children of each hallowed martyr ! 
Kindle fresh the kindred strife— 
’ Mid their ashes Freedom’s Charter 
Shall set the scal upon their life. 

Shall set the seal upon their life. 
Less eager to survive the brave 
Than to partake their honoured rest, 
Now dare the worst—and hope the best, 
But never—never die a slave. 

To arms ! brave citizens! etc. 


Our country’s sacred love inspires— 
Freedom !—those who fight with thec ! 
For the land—for the land of our sires, 
The home and birthright of the free ! 
The home and birthright of the free ! 


Fight with us Freedom—at thy voiee 
Victory hails our strong career, 

Till stricken tyrants dying hear, 
The liberated world rejoice ! 


To arms! brave citizens! array each gallant 
band, 
March on ! march on! your tyrant’s blood 
Shall drench the thirsty land. 
Wo'll march ! we'll march! our tyrant's 
blood 
Shall drench the thirsty land. 


CHORUS OF TIE GIRONDISTS. 
(Mourir pour la Patrie.) 
The cannon are calling in thunder 
Tho high-hearted children of France, 
And rending her fetters asunder, 
See her eitizen soldiers advance. 


CHORUS, 
To fail for liberty ! 
Fo fall for liberty ! 
Is the ate Ae: most noble—most worthy the 
ree ! : 
Let us rush like a vast inundation, 
On those who would keep us in thrall; 
And show them, united, a nation, 
Can battle and conquer them all, 
To fall, &e, 
Upholding the rights that we eherish, 
Away ! to the scene of the strife ; 
And soon shall our.enemies perish, 
Or ask on their knees for their life, 
To fall, de. 
To arms, then, each gallant avenger, 
The wrongs of our land to redress ! 
Then on ! for where thickest the danger, 
Tho soldiers of freedom shall press, 
To fall for liberty | 
To fall for liberty } 
Is n E tho most noblo--most worthy the 
ro 
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TRADES’ GRIEVANCES. 


DETERMINED that no suitable means shall be left untried to present a comprehen- 
sive view of the grievances of the several Trades—and to unite them into one body 
for their political and social regeneration through that strongest of all bonds, a 
ComMon Intarust, I again call on the Trades, both ORGANISED and UNoRGANISED 
to condense their wrongs and rights, their demands and their treatment, in these 
pages. Every aggression on their position, every act of injustiee, shall, as far as 
the laws render possible, here be faithfully chronicled, and published to the 
world. Through these pages, if he so wills it, the weaver of Bradford may speak 
to him of Paisley,—the shoemaker of Northampton may commune with him of 
Aberdeen. In every town of the United Kingdom this Magazine circulates more 
or less,—and the words of the south will be read weekly by the eyes of the north— 
the northern wrong will be perused by the southern sufferer. 

_Again therefore, I call on every one interested in the rights of labour, to avail 
himself of these Notes for the exposition of labour’s wrongs—(it is not possible that 
one man can be informed of all the grievances of all the trades—nor’can any man 
as well describe and analyze the injustice inflicted, as he who actually suffers from 
its infliction. Again I earnestly request that those who may not feel disposed 
otherwise personally to assist, will forward the names and addresses of the local 
secretaries of trade bodies, or of their most influential members, whether belonging or 
not, to organised associations, I can then personally communicate with them, for 


the purpose of rendering these Notes “ a veritable organ of industry and labour. 

I repeat, that, under this section of the Magazine, I do not wish to see my 
own opinions expressed—but those of the Trade in general, which shall find full 
admission however contrary they may be to the views of the Editor. 


ERNEST JONES. 


COMBINATION AND CONSPIRACY. 


Every day more strikingly illustrates the utter 
hopelessness of socia’ regeneration being ef- 
feeted without the obtainment of political 
power. Every day eapital encroaches more 
closely upon labour. 

Labour too often hopes that eapital will 
concede its rights, because the capitalist, 
alarmed for his safety, by the growing spirit 
of democracy, is profuse of promises, and un- 
folds vague plans of politieal reform. But let 
us ask ourselves this question : 

What is it that labour wants? That the 
workingman should be utterly independent of 
an employer. That it should be the employer 
who sought the work of the workingman as a 
FAVOUR, not the workingman who considered it 
a favour to receive employment—in short— 
instead of the operative standing as a suitor at 
the door of a Cobden, it should be the Cobden 
who should STAND AS A SUITOR AT THE DOOR OF 
THE WORKINGMAN. 

Now then, ask yourselves, will the Cobden 
class ever willingly consent to this? Is it 
this that they mean and want? If they are| 
in conformity with human nature—unless they 
are all angels fresh fledged from heaven, —and, 
I believe not even Bright will accuse his 


cotton-friend of being an angel—if one spark 
of man’s predominant quality is in their 


breasts—this is not their meaning—this is 
not their wish. 

But, what do we want political power for, 
if not for this?—if not to lay capital prostrate 
at the fect of labour? Yes! prostrate—as 
prostrate as labour has been laid at the feet of 
Capital. The capitalist would still, indeed, 
enjoy the rights of the citizen—not as a capita- 
list, but as a man——and by neither title would 
he be enabled to oppress his brother. 

What do we want political power for, exeept 
to grant free access to all the means of labour, 
land and machinery? Man_has a right to 
work—but it is a farce to concede this, unless 
you also concede that he has a right to the 
means of work, It is the monopoly of these 
means by the landlord and machine lord that 
enable him to centralise wealth, to grow co- 
losally richby theimpoverishment ofthe many. 
Do away with tbat monopoly, and you do 
away with such a thing as individual capital- 
ists, You don’t take their money or macbi- 
nery from them—but you render them no 
longer the exclusive possessors—and by this 
means deprive them of exclusive advantages. 
The factory of the individual capitalist would 
close, for he would get none to work for him, 
the factory of the eo-operative capitalists would 
open, for workingmen would rush there where 
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they could work for themselves. Aceordingly 
the present class of capitalists would altogether 
perish—not by a sudden wrench—but gradu- 
ally—they would grow POORER every year, in 
the same proportion in which the working 
classes were growing RICIIER. Not, I repeat 
that the latter would. seize upon the money 
and machinery of the former, not that they 
would despoil them of their wealth, but they 
would pry up the source of that wealth, they 
would divert the channels of the labour-stream 
from running into the lake of monopoly. The 
lake would remain untouched, but, receiving 
no fresh supplics, it would gradually evaporate 
beneath the sunny skies of emancipated in- 
dustry. 

Thus, the present joint stock companies, 
great merchants, bankers, factory lords, land- 
lords, coal kings, mine owners, usurers, place- 
men, and great churchmen and sinecurists, 
would all inevitably be ruined—positively 
ruined—aND THEY KNOW IT; therefore they 
never can be trusted—there they never are 
honest reformers—and any reform movement 
emanating from them can be ouly a trick to 
delude the people, and get the working man’s 
movement out of the working man’s hands, 
on purpose to destroy it. 

Talk of financial and parliaméutary reform ! 
Talk of three points of the charter! I tell 
you, that if they came out for the charter 
itself, with all its six points, I would not 
trust them! How illiberal ! is it not? But 
Iam not one to,be deceived by fine words, 
Iam not so simple as to believe that men 
will willingly accelerate their own ruin, I 
am not so foolish as to suppose that the class 
which has always shown itself a devil, will 
suddenly turn round and prove itself a sazat. 
I have not studied history to no purpose— 
and I cannot allow the old and ever success- 
ful trick to be once more enacted before my 
own eyes, without unmasking and opposing 
it as far as in my power. 

I have stated that money-lord and land- 
lord will and must be ruincd—but that ruin 
will neither destroy public credit nor uusettle 
trade—because it will be aruin gradually 
brought about, and because in the same ratio 
in which they sink, others, and a far more 
numerous class, well vise. Hercin consists 
the advantage of a progressive over a sudden 
revolution—of a peaceful over an embattled 
movement. The latter is often necessary— 
when so, it ought not to be shunned; but, 
wherever possible, liberty is sheltered by the 
olive more completely than she can be by 
the sword, 

The inevitable consequence of labour’s 
emancipation being the destruction of the 
capitalist (and here I wish to observe that 
capital would increase with that emancipa- 
tion, that the country would grow richer, as 
labour having free access to land and ma- 
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chinery, and with self-interest to impel it to 
greater activity, would more fully develop 
the resources of the country)—it follows that 
the capitalist (who is well aware that such 
destruction will result) will never struggle 
for the emancipation of labour—it follows, 
also, that democracy must make the rich 
POORER, or it is not democracy—it could not 
exist—it could not last for a single month. 

Therefore it is that we find insuperable 
difficulties thrown in the way of co-operative 
labour. Association is the death knell of 
monopoly—co-operation is the destroyer of 
competition. The workiug classes seck to 
establish co-operation aud association; the 
monicd and landed classes try to prevent 
thom. In this they succeed but too effec- 
tually, for the monied aud landed classes hold 
the political power, which enables them to 
make all the laws—and they hold the ad- 
ministrative power, which enables them to 
execute all the laws they have made. In the 
first place, they make all the laws to suit 
their own interests ; in the second place, lest 
by any means labour should contrive to slip 
through the meshes, they interpret them 
just as they please. The same law, admini- 
stered by the same man, is one thing to the 
rich, and just the very opposite thing to the 
poor. Bad laws are a very bad thing; but I 
would sooner have bad laws administered by 
good men, than good laws administered by 
bad men. 

However, the capitalist takes care that the 
laws in reference to labour shall be both bad 
and badly administered, It is impossible for 
working men to associate, whenever the rich 
choose to prevent it.* If they club together 
to buy land, the laws do not recognise their 
association. Collectively they cannot buy— 
the estate must be entirely the property of 
one of their number, and who shall find 
many men in whom such confidence can be 
Moreover, it throws a fearful pre- 
ponderance of power in the hands of one, 
and places the association prostrate beneath 
the will of an individual, who, being in 
reality legal possessor, can hold his claims in 
terror over the heads of his originally equal 
partners. Suppose, on the other hand, that 
a conveyance is made out to each individual, 
the legal expenses of such conveyance would 
amount to more than the purchase money of 
the land! Thus co-operation practically be- 
comes impossible—utteriy and perfectly im- 
possible, whenever the rich choose to with- 
hold the protection of the law, whenever a 
Tidd Pratt chooses not to register or enrol, 
whenever a Sir George Grey refuses to certify 


* T have elsewhere shown ( Notes to the People, 
No. 2. p. 27, “ Letter on Co-operation,” } that 
even when co-operation is allowed to obtain a 
footing, it can always be restricted and crushed 
under the present system. 
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the rules. What holds good with reference 
to co-operation on land, holds good as to that 
for purposes of manufacture and distribution. 
An unregistered or unenrolled association is 
beyond the pale of the law; as an associa- 
ticn it can enter into no contracts, it can 
ratify no agreement, it can make no purchase, 
it can accomplish no transfer. A treasurer 
may be a defaulter—he can laugh at the 
depositors ; a partner may cheat—he can 
laugh at his colleagues ; so that, when work- 
ing-men co-operate, the laws are made to 
defend the thief against the honest partner, 
and thus actually hold out a premium to theft, 
robbery, and fraud ! 

Does not this sbew, that political power is 
necded before co-operation can be properly de- 
veloped ? Does not this show that political 
agitation is necessary by the side of co-opera- 
tive efforts ? For in the same proportion in 
which the Chartist agitation rises, and the 
Chartist body strengthens—in the same degree 
co operation will become more and more secure 
—because tbe ruling powers will be deprived 
of, or weakened in, the use of their principal 
arm—political monopoly. 

I do not say that all co-operative efforts 
should be postponed until we have tbe Charter. 
Far from it. We can prepare the foundation 
now, on which the Charter will enable us to 
rear the house. Lut, what I say is this, as 
long as we allow those classes to make and ad- 
minister all laws, whose interest it is to crush co- 
operation, so. long co-operation will never be 
enabled to make head—there‘ore it is our duty 
not to postpone co-operative efforts, but as poli- 
tical pioneers, to clcar the obstacles out of tie 
way of the co-operative builder. 

A lamentable instance of the futility of at- 
tempting to snbvort capital armed with all powcr, 
by co-operative means alone, has been given in 
the case of the Wolverbampton trials. There 
a great union, legal, and, one would have sup- 
posed, very powerful, has been forced to suc- 
cumb beneath the heel ot capital. Is not that 
a lesson to you? ‘Tbe same union, money, 
energy, time, talent, and resources thrown into 
the scale of political organization would have 
placed an admixture of working men in the 
jury-box of working men on the magisterial 
bencb, and of working men in the House of 
Commons. A 

Oh! my countrymen! how yon are wasting 
and frittering away your strength! In the same 
degrce in which you strengthen political organi- 
zation, in the game degree you place co-opera- 
tion in greater safety—and let me implore you 
to ponder over tbe following words : t 7s vam 
to attempt to remedy the present wrongs of 
labour by the present laws—BECAUSE THE PRE- 
SENT LAWS INFLICT THE PRESENT WRONGS—you 
must have new laws—and to have them you 
must have political power—to obtain political 
power you must use political organization. 
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As an instance of how futile the combination of 
the poor proves against the conspiracy ofthe rich, 
and of how, while the combination of the poor 
is conspiracy by the rich man’s law, the con- 
spiracy of the rich is merely lawful combination 


by the same authority, I will adduce the fol- 


lowing case of 


A SHOEMAKERS’ STRIKE. 


The shoemakers of Manchester, in the cm- 
ploy of Mr. * struck against a reduc - 
tion of wages; they Icf; Manchester, and were 
supported while on tramp by tlie contributions 
of the trade. At last, they reached Stone, in 
Staffordshire, in a state ofsuch distress that they 
were obliged to take work there, in the shop of 
a Mr. , at the very terms they had struck 
against in Mancbester. They had not been long 
at work, however, before their suspicions were 
raised, and they discovered that the two masters 
were in collusion, and that the identical work they 
had thrown up at Manchester had followed 
them down to Stone! Indignant at the trick 
they strnck again, and separated in divers 
quarters. A considcrable number, however, 
went to Northampton, and obtained employ- 
ment there. Judge of their surprise, again, 
when they found that the identical work had 
followed them down there as well !—that there 
again the masters were in collusion—that a 
general conspiracy cxisted among the employ- 
ers. Against such a system it was impossible 
to struggle. However, all this was lawful. 
It was lawful for one master to correspond with 
the others, not to employ any given woikmen— 
not to give them higher wages than a certain 
sum, and to send after them the work they had 
been driven to reject. But, if a workman bad 
been sent round to the different shops, cau- 
tioning the men not to work for any given 
master, not to accept of the wages offered, and 
to throw up their work—it would have been 
called conspiracy, and the “conspirators” would 
have been sentenced perhaps to a year’s hard 
labour at the treadmill. 

A case in point is offered by the shoemakers 
of Aberdeen. Owing to the immense mass of 
forcign boots and shoes imported, by whieh the 
wholesale dealer is enabled to crush the working 
shoemaker, the latter was reduced to be no- 
thing more than a “cobbler,” or mender of old 
shoes. The workmen in the trade, therefore, 
in Aberdeen, sent a deputation of five to one 
of their principal employers, to say that “if 
they were not to he makers, they would not be 
menders.’? Every man of the deputation was 
imprisoned for periods varying from four to six 
months as a common criminal, in consequence ! 

ERNEST JONES. 


* The law will not allow you to tell the truth 
—for “truth is libel’”—but you may “ lie” as 
much as you please according to law. 
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FACTS IN SCIENCE. 


It.—SUBMARINE BOATS. 


(Being minntes by W—— F—, a friend of 
Fulton.) 


I pip not know Mr, Fulton in Paris; I was 
living remote from that city, near Brest, whiere 
he came, I believe, in 1796 or 1797, with 
orders from tho Naval Department to have all 
necessary facilities granted to him for experi- 
menting on his Torpedo and Submarine Boat. 
Knowing my connection with the family of 
General Moreau, who had a brother in the 
navy, and getting little encouragement from 
the high naval officers in that arsenal, he 
requested me to speak to Captain Moreau on 
the business of his mission, which I did; but 
found this officer like his comrades, quite 
opposed to Mr. Fulton’s innovations in mari- 
time warfare. “If Mr. Fulton,” said he, 
“should realize his humane projeet, as he calls 
it, there would be an end to our profession ; he 
must not, therefore, expect encouragement 
here.” ‘The diving boat which Mr. Fulton 
brought with him was much admired for the 
science of the conception and the great skill 
in the exccution. It secms that Mr. Fulton 
had studied the pneumatic machinery by 
which the fish rise to the surface or lie at the 
bottom of the sea, and had imitated this 
natural power for his boat hy some mechanical 
contrivance—most probably through a con- 
traction and expansion of the volume of the 
boat. He had, if I remember, a tube to 
admit fresh air, and another to expel foul air ; 
his mode of propelling the boat was by a spiral 
seuller in the stern, turned by a crank, and 
it made abont two miles an hour. This was 
the first I had heard of propellers on tho 
Archimedian plan. 

I remember to have asked Mr, Fulton if 
vessels might not be constructed on the same 
plan, including the submarine progress. He 
said they could, but not for commercial 
purposes. At the time of the projected 
invasion of Ehgland, this mode of crossing 
the British channel, with a small force for a 
lodgment only, was suggested. Perhaps we 
may see, one of these days, a copper vessel 
carrying despatches from Dover to Calais in 


stormy weather, under water: by the means | 


of steam engines on both sides, a very rapid 
motion might be attained, and the machine be 
quite out of reach of passing vessels. [A 
Yankee notion this for the London Fair !} 

I had heard of Mr. Fulton’s being in Paris 
as inventor and proprietor of a Panorama, 
which he was said to have sold to pay his 


steam and machinery. I think it must have 
been some time between 1796 and 1798. 

I may be able to lay my hand on some 
memoranda, to fix dates and to refresh my old 
mind on past event relating to Fulton, 


III.—THE SEWING MACHINE. 


Ar the tailoring factory, No. 33, Gold-street, 
Philadelphia, U.S., thirty of the ahove 
machines are running on clothing, and twenty 
sewing up bags. ‘Theso machines are attended 
by girls, and have been in active operation for 
aycear. They are driven by steam power, and 
so rapid is their operation, that the thirty 
machines turn out 300 pairs of pantaloons in 
one day, and they could, if driven, have 
turned out 600 pairs. ‘Lhe superiority of the 
rotary machine over the reciprocating one, 
consists in the continued and uniform action 
and motion of the shuttle; there is no stopping 
its motion to make a return stroke, consc- 
quently no jarring and less liability to get out 
of order, and for this reason its speed can, be 
greatly increased. No less than 60,000 caps 
were made in this factory in six months. We 
saw fine coats, cvery stitch except the button 
holes, put in by this machine, and the work 
could not be surpassed. The sewing is 
stronger than by hand, and wholesale goods 
made by this machine are better and command 
a higher price than the hand-made clothes. 
The stitching is beautiful and is alike on both 
sides of the cloth. In this factory there is a 
machine for turning the bags from the inside 
out, as the inside is stitched outside. Itisa 
simple and good contrivance, consisting of a 
tube like a stove pipe, over which a girl draws 
a stitched bag, inside out, when a reeiprecat- 
ing leg comes down, strikes the bottom of the 
bag into the tube, thus folding the inside into 
the inside. The clothes are pressed by men, 
and here this heavy hand labour is relieved by 
a pressing machine, which consists of a simple 
lever operated by the foot of the-presser acting 
upon a stirrup, which brings down the lever 
to act effectually upon the seams of the 
clothes. Mr. Lerow has been in Europe and 
secured pateuts in England, Scotland, France, 
and Belgium, and from what we have seen it 
is our opinion that the time is not far distant 
when all sewing, excepting artistic ornamental 
work, will be done by machinery. At present 
there is another factory in Eleventh-street, 
Philadelphia, where thero are 50 of the ahove 
machines running, aud thero isa factory in 
Boston running 100 machines; such are the 
triumphs of inventive skill labour. The 


experiments on the propulsion of vessels by | profits of running these machines, we have 
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learned, are enormous; and no wonder, when 
one girl by such a small machine will sew six 
overeoats in one day, and a very expert hand 
20 pairs of pantaloons. 

Let the tailors look to it! Moses and Sons, 
and Hyam and Go., will soon be able to drive 
down wage still further. 


V.—BRAINWORK BY MACHINERY. 


Amone the articles in the Exhibition is an ex- 
traordinary calculating machine, in the Russian 
eourt. It is the invention of a Polish Jew 
named Staffel, a native of Warsaw, and works 
sums in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, with a rapidity and prevision that 
is quite astonishing. It also performs the oper- 
ation of extracting the square root, and the most 
eomplicated sums in fractions. ‘The machine, 
which the inventor calls Arithmetica Instru- 
mentalis, is about the size of an ordinary toilet, 
being about eighteen inches by nine, and about 
four inches high. The external, mechanism 
represents three rows of ciphers. The first and 
upper row containing thirteen figures is immove- 


eae 
able, the second and third, containing seven 
figures each, moveable. The words addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division are en- 
graved on a semi-circular ring to the right, and 
underneath ig a hand which must be pointed to 
whichever is to be performed. The figures being 
properly arranged, a simple turn of a handle 
is then. given, and the operation is performed 
at once as if by magic. The most singular 
power of the instrument is that if a question 
be wrongly stated, as, for instanee, a greater 
number being placed for subtraction from a 
lesser, it detects the error, and the ringing of a 
small bell announces the discovery. ‘The in- 
ventor has exhibited the powers of this won- 
derful calculating machine, and tlie experiments 
seemed quite satisfactory to the very competent 
judges who witnessed then. The inventor also 
exhibited a curious machine for ascertaining, by 
weighing, the finenéss of gold or silver. This 
was also much admired; but it is to be sub- 
mitted to a further and more severe test. Both 
machines are, to say the least, extremcly curious, 
and have been rewarded with a silver medal by 
the Russian Government. 


THE CHURCH 


THE members of the State Chureh in Ireland, 
at the eensus of 1834, numbered 750,000. 
Sinee the population has deereased by 
2,000,000 souls, the number of state ehureh 
votaries will probably have deereased pro- 
portionably with the rest of the eommunity. 
But, taking it at still 700,000, we have this 
small number against 5,300,000 Roman Ca- 
tholies—the entire population being, aecord- 
ing to the last eensus, 6,000,000. 

For this little army of the faith (ineluding, 
of course, men, women, and children, down 
to the infant at the breast), there has been 
provided a staff of 2 arehbishops, 8 bishops, 
1896 reetors, and 744 curates, or 2150 shep- 
herds for 700,000 sheep !—or one pastor to 
about every 320! but this, as will presently 
be shewn, conveys uo aceurate idea of the 
anomaly, for in a great majority of Angliean 
ehurch parishes, the communicants do not 
number 100, aud in very many indeed there 
is not a state ehurch Protestant to be found 
at all. 

The Protestant sineeures, the rieh preben- 
daries, again, Bernard MeCabe informs us, 
(and no one will dispute his authority) are, 
generally speaking, paid by the Catholies ; 
they are, without a single exeeption, founded 
upon the eonfiseations that formerly took 
place. These spiritual corporations, thus 
continued, and so upheld, are well calculated 


IN IRELAND. 


to keep in permanent existence the feeling of 
former wrongs, and especially amongst those 
who have been driven out of their churches, and 
despoiled of their church property. The Catho- 
lie clergy feel that these rich benéfices were 
once Catholie, and the people know well that 
the ineome derived from them, onee aided in 
upholding that ehureh to which they, in its 
poverty, still belong. Whatever be the errors 
of that ehureh, (and there are Protestant 
papaeies as bad as Romish ones.) such is the 
fact, and sueh the feeling it engenders. 
: The flagrant feature in the ease, however, 
is, not only the enormous ineome derived by 
the English ehureh in Ireland, but that sueh 
ineome should be foreed by direct means out 
of the poekets of the Roman Catholie popu- 
lation, i 

The ineomo of the English church in Tre- 
laud is eomposed of landed property, of direet 
taxes for the maintenance of the establish- 
ment, and of the tithes for tho parsons. 
Almost all tho landed property is made up of 
former eoufiseations, whilst tle ehureh taxes 
and tithes are paid by the Catholie farmer 
and citizen, in the same mauuer as if they 
were Protestants. It eannot bo expected 
otherwise, than that this system should 
estrange the Irish people from their Saxon 


rulers, were there not another eause in ex- 


istence. Thus Christianity, which was to 
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draw nations together, has tended, in the false 
hands of the state church, more than any 
other thing to create a gulf between the 
English and Irish populations, 

In former times, the Protestant clergy 
were in the habit of sending their proctors 
and ageuts into the lands of the peasantry, 
and having the tithes taken from them in 
kind. This created positive fights and riots 
—the official plunderiug the peasant beyond 


even the amount of his legal plunder—the 
poor serf resisting, to secure the food for his 
starving family—the minister of God hurry- 
ing to the spot, to enforce what he ealled his 
elaim—the police, perhaps the troops, being 
ealled iu to back him—blood tinting the har- 
vest-ficld; and the triumphaut apostle of 
peace marching off with the spoil, leaving 
behind the starving cotter, with his tcarful 
wife and crying children, to their winter 
death of hunger, cold, aud pestilence. 

The levy has now, as in England, been 
altered to a fixed charge in moncy, instead | 
of kiud—bnit there still is nothing “kind” 
about it. The parsons, as in England, have 
gained by the change; and the same system 
of seizure, ejectinent, rapine, and violence is 
had recourse to for raising the mouey as be- 
fore. Formerly, it was the grain, pigs, 
cte., that was seized as direct payieut; 
now they are seized to be sold again, and the 
poor peasant is robbed in two ways, by the 
ae firstly, and by the bailiff secondly. 
36 much for tithe commutation and reform. 
Lord Lansdowne said truly: “Jf the devil | 
himself had devised a system for the purpose | 
of making the Chureh hateful to the popula: | 
tion, he could not have contrived a scheme 
better calculated.” 

in carrying out this system, wrong after 
wrong aay be inflicted with impunity; for 
not only is the law bad, but its administrators 
are interested in making it worse. Does the 
peasant consider himself aggrieved, le has to 
look for redross—irom whom? The Anglo- 
Frish mayistratc—the friend aud the parish- 
loner of the parson. If he iy not sulticicntly 
bowed down by that, if he can afford to eury 
ou the war, he has a last resouree-—lie ean 
Appear in the ecclesiastical courts. But here 
he has a worse chance still: in the former 
instance, he was judged by the parson’s 
fricnd—in this latter, he is judged by the 
PAKSON himself / 

The amount of property absorbed by the 
Irish church, it is almost iinpossible to arrive 
at. Therein Kagland, as elsewhere shewn,* 
it is dilfioult enongh—but in Ireland they 
have it atl their own way; an almost im- 
penetrable secrecy shrouds their peculations, 


we Creilerbury versus Rome? —and also, as far 
as coucerns the bishops, Notes tu the People,” 
No. th, 
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and we can arrive positively at only a portion 
of their gains. . 

Mr. Ward, however, has shewn in the 
House of Commons, that the tax paid by the 
Catholie population for the support of 2,150 
Protestant persons is as follows : 


To the parsons (tithes) - £486,785 
To the bishops (tithes) - 9,515 
Other clerical dignitaries - 24,360 

Being a total of - £520,660 


per annum, whereas the total direct revenues 
of the Anglo-Irish clergy, according to the 
same parliamentary authority, amounts to 
808,7847. per annum! 

We may safely sct down the income of the 
Anglo-Irish church, by indirect means, as 
well as by direct, at 1,000,000}. annually, a 
sum far below the mark, if there be any 
analogy betweeu the state-churelies of Eng- 
land and of Ircland; and this vast incoine, 
divided among 2,150 livings, is most shame- 
lessly distributed to PLURALISTS, non-resident 
clergy, or resideut clergymen without a con- 
gregation, ‘lhe system of patronage, of sine- 
cures for younger sous, the black sheep of 
titled or wealthy families, is carried in Ire- 
land to the most iufamous excess. 

As a proof of the crying cuormity of 
saddling Lreland with such a church at such 
& price, no stronger instance than the follow- 
ing could be adduced: 

The friends of Ircland proposed that, in 
every parish where there were less than jifty 
Protestants, the tithes should be abolished, 
and a portion of thein made applicable to the 
instraction of the people. 

This proposition was rejected! 

They then proposed that uo Anglican eler- 
gyman should be paid for iu a parish where 
there were not more than thirty Protestants.— 
Rejected! 

Where there were not more than twenty. 
—Rejected ! 

Where there were not more thau tEx.—Re- 


‘jected ! 


Yes! it was found that in the great part 
of Irclaud there were not even teu Protes- 
tants in a mass of parishes in which the 
Roman Catholics were forced to pay for the 
support of the Protestant parson, and the 
latter was determined to have his tithes and 
globes, and all his loaves and fishes, whether 
there were souls or not for him to savce ! 

A faint idea has been given of that moustrous 
anomaly, the Auglo-Ivish church, and of its 
rapine; but of the latter a very feeble image 
only has been pictured. What the real 
umount of church rapine is may be gleaned 
somewhat from the fact of the property left 
by the dignitaries of the establishment. 

Dr. Stewart, Archbishop of Armagh, died 
worth 300, 00W. ; another prelate, Dr. Porter, 
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Where did it come 
What work 


bequeathed 200,000/. 
from? How was it eolletted? 
was done for such wages? * 


* The Anglo-Irish bishops have been one of the 
stumbling-blocks in the way of Irish agricultural im- 
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provement, one of the great bulwarks of pestilence 
and famine. 
reelaiin the uneultivated hinds for the advantage of 
the peasantry, TNE BISHOPS OPPOSED TNE MEASURE, be- 
| cause they were, themselves, the owners ef a large 
| portion of these lands! 


When it was proposed in Parliament to 


BREAD. 


(From the French of Pierre Dupont, ) 


When on the stream’s deserted bank 
No busy mill shall fan tlie air, 

And, idling on the pasture dank, 
The lazy mules no burden bear,— 


Then, as a wolf at noontide roams, 
While gathering tempests load the sky, 

JIunger shall break into men’s homes, 
And deeply roll the rising ery: 


Ye tyrants! ye shall hush in vain 
A hungering people’s clamour dread ; 
For nature bids us ery amain— 
Bread! bread! we must—we will have 
bread! 


Grim hunger from the village eomes— 
He enters through the city arch: 
Go meet him with your pikes and drums! 
Repel him with your iron mareh! 
Despite your cannon’s hottest shower, 
He moeks yon with his eagle flight, 
And, on your rampart’s highest tower, 
His sable banner clouds the light, 


Ye despots! ye shall hush in vain 
A hungering people’s elamour dread ; 
For nature bids us ery amain— 
Bread! bread! we must—we wil! have 
bread! 


Array your hireling legions all, 

With equal pace, and arm, and boast— 
But from our rustie arsenal 

We too have armed grim hunger’s post. 
From forth the sod weve torn the spade ; 

The sickle trom the waiting corn, 


| Nay, c'en the soft breast of the maid 


Against the sword beats full and warm. 


Ye despots! ye shall hush in vain 
A hungering people’s elamour dread ; 
For nature bids us ery amain— 
Bread! bread! we must—we will have 
bread! 


Up! swell the people’s fearless flood, 
Whoever bears a seytlie or pike! 
Let thirsty tyrants threatea blood! 
Let scaffolds rise and axes strike! 
But when the axe has fliekered fast 
Above the gloomy circling erowd, 
And life’s last throb of pride has passed, 
Our blood itself shall ery aloud— 
Ye despots! ye shall hush in vain 
A hungering people's clamour dread ; 
For nature bids us ery amain— 
Bread! bread! we must—we will have 
bread ! 


Bread! bread’s our right!-—Bread! bread’s 
our need! 
Like air and watcr,—(ours as yet!) 
We are the ravens God must feed— 
He owed us bread—his mighty debt! 
But lo! he paid the debt he owed ; 
He gave the land to grow the eorn, 
And suns have o'er his harvests glowed, 
Por all that Hve of woman boru ! 
Ye despots! ye shall hush in vain 
A hungering people’s clamonr dread ; 
For nature bids us ery amain — 
Bread ! bread! we musi—we will haye 
bread ! 


THE CILURCIL IN LONDON. 


Is “ Canterbury versus Romo,” a general ex- 
position of the origin, history, doings, faith, 
and income of the Mnglish church has been 
given to the public. In No, 14 of these 
“ Notes” an exposure has been published of 


most prominent body in the chnreh, the 
bishops, have been brought before the popn- 
lar tribunal; now reference shall be had to 


the body of next highest importance-—the 
metropolitan clergy. Under this head, deans 


some of the doings, and of the incomes of fand canons are not taken into consideration, 


the bishops. 
one step lower, The church los been con- 
sidered—Istly, as an entirety; 2udly, the 


It is now proposed to descend | (as bolongiug more to the episcopal statt) ex- 
cept where they happen also to be metro- 
politan incumbents, 
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The following list comprises 29 of the lat- | 
ter, with the number of preferments held by 
each, the value of their appointments, the 
total aggregate income per annum, and tho 


patronage they possess. 
Amount 
ofeach Total. 
Prefermeit, 


1. The Rev. Wm. Hale Hale— 
Archdeacon of London . £400 
Canon of St. Paul’s .. 1,000 
Viear of St. Giles’s, Crippleg. 2,018 
Master of the Charterhouse 1,200 
Chaplain to the Bishop of 

London—no return — 

£4,618 

This reverend pluralist, in 
addition to his enormous in- 
come, has a house and grounds 
atthe Charter-house. A house 
as Canon of St. Paul’s, and a 
house as Viear of St. Giles’s, 
independently of his immense 
patronage as Canon of St. 
Paul's. He has also in his 
gift as Archdeaeon, the fol- 
lowing preferments :— 
Vicarage of Shorediteh ... 
St. Mary, Haggerstone 
St. John’s, Hoxton ... 


£656 
500 

450 
£1,606 

Will it be credited that this gentleman 
has PRESENTED HIMSELF to the living of St. 
Giles, value, £2,018 per annum? 

2. The Rev. John Sinelair— 
Archdeacon of Middlesex ... 
Vicar of Kensington 0 
Chaplain to the Bishop of 

London—no return 
Treasurcr to the National So- 

ciety—no return 


400 
1,242 


3. The Rev. Thomas Randolph— 


1,642 


Prebendary of St. Paul’s 1,079 
Rural Dean ... oe 066 150 
Chaplain to the Queen (a) ... 200 


(a) The amount paid as chaplain to the Queen 
varies according to circumstances. Some gentle- 
men receive as much as £500 per annum. We 
give £200 in this instance, as we are not quite 
certain as to the amount. 

Rector of Much and Little 

Hadham, Herts .... S00 

This gentleman was ap- 
pointed to two of his prefer- 
ments, namely, the rectory 
and prebendary in the year 
1812. He has, therefore, for 
the last thirty-nine years re- 
ceived from the Chureh tho 
enormous sum of £111,160, 
independently of his other 
two offices. 
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4. Rev. John Russell, D.D.— 
Rector of St. Botolph, Bi- 

shopsgate ... ne sop 2290 
Canon of Canterbury (b) 2,200 

(b) These canonries vary in value. The one 
held by Mr. Boscawen, who has recently died, was 
worth nearly £5,000 per annum. The dean and 
chapter refused to make any return—we believe 
the amount quoted above as nearly as possible 


correct. 
4,490 


This gentleman has great 
patronage at Canterbury as a 
eanon. He is also the patron 
of All Saints, Bishopsgate, 
and seeretary and treasurer 
of Zion College. 

5. Rev. John Hume Spry, D.D.— 
Rector of Marylebone 1,898 
Canon of Canterbury es 


This gentleman held until 
recently another benefice— 
the vicarage of Hanbury, in 
Lichfield diocese, and which 
is worth £400 per anuum. 

6, Hon and Rev. M. Villiers— 
Rector of St. George’s Blcoms- 


bury m ® eos <.. 15000 
Canon of St. Paul’s 1,000 


2,000 
Two good houses belong to 
these prefcrments. The hon- 
ourable gentleman is also pa- 
tron of Christ Curch, Woburn- 
square, worth 5101, a year. 
7. Rev. Thomas Dale, M. A. 
Vicar of St. Pancras... 
Canon of St. Paul’s .., 


1,700 
1,000 


2,700 
Two houses, and the follow 


ing patronage. Every fourth 
vacaney in the gift of the Dean 
and Chapter of St, Paul’s, ten 
district churches in the parish 
of St. Pancras, varying in 
value from £200 to £400, and 
worth in the aggregate, £2,500 
per annum, 

8. Rev. J. Endel] Tyler— 
Rector of St. Giles-in-the- 

Fields 


308 ae 1,000 
Canon of St. Paul’s ... 


1,000 


2,000 
Two houscs, and the patron- 


age of Holy Trinity, Queen 
street, and Christ Church, En- 
dell-street, worth £350 a year 
each, in addition to his patrons 
age at St. Panl’s Cathedral. 

9. Rev. J. Toogood— 
Rector of St. Andrew, Holborn 
Prebendary of Wells—(no re- 

turn), about 
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Patron of two other livings. 

10. Rev. W. H. Dickinson— 
Rector of St. Catherine, Cole- 

man-street ... ae 06 er 

11. Hon. and Rev. G. Pelley, D.D.— 
Rector of St. Diones, City 439 
Dean of Norwich nao «- 1,000 
Canon of York—(no return), 

supposed ..,, 550 206 


This gentleman is the son of 
Lord Exmouth; in 1820 he 
held two other livings, worth 
£4,000 per year. He after- 
wards held a stall in St. Paul’s. 
‘These appear to have been re- 
signed or exchanged for his 
present preferments, 

12. Rev. ©. Baring — 

Rector of All-Saints, Maryle- 

bone 900 208 

13. Rev. W, Antrobus— 
Rector of St. Andrew, Under- 

shaft on ann o0 LENG 
Rector of Acton, Middlesex ... 968 


—— 
eee 


14. Rev. Anthony Hamilton— 
Rector of St. Mary-le-bow 
St Pancras, Soper-lane 
All-Hallows, Slaney-lane 
Canon Residentiary of Lichfield 500 


Prebendary of Wells ... 250 
Archdeacon of Taunton 250 
Rector of Loughton, Essex ... 458 
Rural Dean .. 600 oe 150 
Presenter of Lichfield 230 
Here is certainly a specimen of 
the equal distribution of church 
patronage. This gentleman 
holds no less than nine prefer- 
ments, situate in four diffe- 
rent dioceses. Calculating the 
time this gentleman has had 
these preferments, ‘he has re- 
ccived at present upwards of 
£80,000; of course this docs 
not include surplice fees, as 
we have no means of ascer- 
taining their amount. 

15. Rey. John Letts, 
Rector of St. Olave, Hart- 

strect oss goo JSD 
Additional as treasurer 250 
The population of this parish 

“is less than 900 souls. 

16. Rev. H. Soames, 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s 300 
Rural Dean ... 000 T 150 
Rector of Stapleford, Essex ... mi 

2 


Rector of Shelley, Essex 
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17. Rev. W. A. Soames, 
Prebendary of St.Paul's (about) 250 
Vicar of Greenwich 1,013 
1,019 | Rural Dean owe ae 150 

i 1,413 

18. Rev. E. Repton, 
Incumbent of St. Philip, Re- 

gent-street a6 . 
Canon ef Westminster 
Rector of Shoreham, Kent.. 
Term Lecturer at the Abbey 

—no return. 

19. Rev. Evan Nepean, 
Incumbent of Grosvenor 

Chapel oe eH 
Rector of Heydon, Norfolk 
Chaplain to the Queen 


1,939 
1,771 


1,114 
20. Rev. J. S. Knight, 

Vicar of Allhallows, City .% 

Rector of Welwyn, Herts ... 


1,186 
i 1,621 


This gentleman, it appears, 
has not officiated in‘his parish 
for a number of years, and 
until the appointment of the 
‘present curate the alms col- 
lected at the offertory were 
divided amongst the beadle, 
the pew-opener, and sexton; 
but it very frequently hap- 
pened that before these func- 
tionaries could obtain pos- 
session of them, some other 
persons had appropriated the 
amount to their own use,— 
one of the evils of the pre- 
sent system of pluralities. 
The rector is nearly ninety 
years of age, and has been in 
possession of his preferments 
nearly sixty yeers. during 
which time he has received 
from the revenucs of the 
Church upwards of 100,0000. 

21. Rev. W. Vivian, D.D.— 
Rector of St. Peter lo Poer... 629 
Vicar of St. Benet Fink 200 

In the last mentioned case, 
there is actually no such 
church in existence—here is 
a vicar without a church— 
here is a curer of souls with 
nosouls to cure, but receiving 
a salary—I supposo because 
he would cure them, if there 
were any. 

Minor Canon of St Paul's 
Chaplain to the Lord Mayor 

(no return) supposed 
Sacrist of St. Paul's... T 
Pricst in Ordinary to th 

Queen p00 eee oon 


2,544 


2,141 
250 


38Q0 
D 


250 


1,426 — 1,679 
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This gentleman has just 
brought an action against 
some of his parishioners under 
an obsolete statute for an in- 
crease of tithes. 

22, Rev. H. Howarth— 
Rector of St. George’s, Hano- 

ver-square. This living is 

stated in the Clergy List to 
be worth £1,000 per an- 
num, without the surplice 
fees, which are enormous 
in this parish, on aeeount 
of the many aristocratie 
marriages, baptisms, and 
churchings. ‘These fees 
have been variously esti- 
mated, by some, as high as 
£5,000 per annum; but we 
will take a mueh lower 
sum, andsay £2,000, whieh 
will make the incumbency 

worth s. 

The rev. gentleman i is also 
patron of the following 
livings :— 

St. George’s Chapel ... 
St. Mark's Chapel ... o0 
Hanover Chapel 


700 
700 
ow 700 
2,100 
23. Rev. Henry Mackenzie— 
Vicar of St. Martin's o MARS 
Surpliee fees in this royal 
parish are very large, say 500 


Patron of three other 
livings, value not known. 

34. Rev. Jobn Jackson— 
Reetor St. James’s, Piccadilly 
Chaplain to the Queen 
Anotherroyal parish, in whieh 

the surplice fees are con- 

siderable, but for which we 

only allow .. 000 500 


1,124 
250 


Mr. Jackson is also patron 
of five other livings worth 
£1,500 a-year. 

25. Rev. Henry Melvill. 
Rector of St. Peter’s, Tower- 
hill. 
Golden ‘Leeturer ; eo 
Principal of East India Com- 
pany’s Civil College + 


500 
500 


1,000 
26. Rev. E. Hawkins, B.D.— 

Minister of Curzon Chapel .. 

Prebendary of St. Paul's, assis- 
tant preacher of Lincoln's 
Inn, Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, Seeretary to 
the Soeiety for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel. The 


400 


3,000 


1,758 


1,874 


2,000 


| siastical 
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only return of the amount of 
Mr. Hawkins’s preferments 
we have heen able to obtain 
is that of Curzon Chapel, 
but they are all very va- 
luable, and we helieve we 
shall he under the mark in 
pe themat .. 
. Rev. T. Garnier. 

nee of Trinity Church, 
Marylebone +e 

Rector of Langford, Derby- 
shire 

Chaplaincy of the House of 
Commons, no return, stated 
tobe |... T z: 


The members of this gentle- 
man’s family have heen plu- 
ralists for many years past. 
This gentleman and his father 
have held at different times, 
the deanery of Winehester, a 
eanonry in Winchester Cathe- 
dral, the valuable reetory of 
Bishopstoke, Hampshire, the 
reetory of Brightesell, and the 
reetory of Foxall, Suffolk, the 
rectory of Alverstoke, Hamp- 
shire, the reetory of Havant, 
Hampshire, the mastership of 
St. Cross Hospital (which has 
great patronage attaehed to 
it), and the rectory of Drox- 
ford, and the appointments 
given above. Nearly all these 
appointments arein the gift of 
the Blshop of Winchester, and 
the fact of the Garniers hold- 
ing so many may be attrihuted 
to the faet, that Mr. Garnier 
formed a matrimonial alliance 
of Dr. Brownlow North, late 
bishop of that see. 

28. Rev. C. A. Belli. 
Preeentor of St. Paul’s o 
Reetor of Paglesham 
Vicar of South Weald, Essex 


oe 


29. Rev. J. King. 
Reetory of Betlinal Green ... 
Reetory of Woodehurch, 

Cheshire ... CE gio 

Before the new churehes in 
Bethnal-green were ereeted, 
all the marriages, baptisms, 
and churehings, whieh are 
now distributed over twelve 
districts, were taken to the 
old ehurch; the revenues 
were, eonsequently, enormous, 
So grievous was the eccle- 
condition of the 


1,500 


1,703 


1,441 
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parish, that it led to the 
well-known attack of the 
late. Rev. Sidney Smith on cer- 
tain Church dignitarics, and to 
the design on the part of the 
Bishop of London, since carricd 
out, of building ten additional 
churches in that district. Mr. 
King is non-resident, and the 
duties arc performed by a cu- 
rate. 

29 incumbents—Total income £61,108 

It will be seen by the above that the case 
stands as follows:—Twenty-nine incumbents, 
holding 86 preferments of the united value of 
£61,108 per annum, giving an average to each 
incumbent of £2,107 ; one incumbent holds 
nine preferments, worth £2,297 ; one holds 
six, worth 71,679 ! two hold five each, of the 
value of £6,128 ; four hold four each, of the 
value of £7,889 ; six hold three each, of the 
value of £9,593 ; twelve hold two each of the 
value of £28,317 ; 23 hold one each, of the 
value of £5,205. 

Now, if these 29 gentlemen had had £200 a 
piece, per annuin, they would have been as well 
paid as was requisite—for the work falls on 
curates at from £80 to £150 per aunum ; aud 
instead of their being comparatively idle, and 
letting all their work devolve on underpaid 
curates, let them be put aside, and the working 
elergy reccive a decent remuneration—which, 
Tecontend, £200 per annum to be—especially 
for a man who has set his soul on the things 
of another world, and must, of course, be above | 
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the vanities of this, Two hnndred per annum 
for twenty-nine men would be £5,800, ‘This 
would leave 55,308 per annum—a sum that 
would do something towards relieving the poor 
needle-women in London—that, if judiciously 
administered, would raise the prostitutes from 
the streets, by placing them at honourable, re- 
munerating work. Men may say, what would 
£55,000 be, distributed among them ? That 
is not the way to put it. A few thousand 
Pounds divided amoug a number of people in 
direct payment, may go but a little way, but 
the same amount of money applied to estab- 
lish a co-operative society of associated labour, 
reproducing itself, might raise tens of thou- 
sands from misery to affluence. 

Since the year 1800, the 29 incumbents 
named have absorbed £3,111,000. Tnrez 
Mitiion Ons HunDrep axp ELeven Tnov- 
SAND POUNDS sTERLING—without reckoning 
interest. 

That amount of money, though gradual in 
its accumulation, might have utterly prevented 
involuntary prostitution, theft, and crime in the 
metropolis, 

Let them talk of being the promoters of 
Christianity after this! It is these usurious, 
avaricious, greedy, lazy, lecherous, grasping 
priests who uuchristianize the world ! 

A portion of their income is certainly drawn 
from ccuntry livings, but they are the London 
clergy, and if that money was to be absorbed by 
Londoners, it ought to have been otherwise 
applicd. 


PROPAGANDISM. 


A STERLING democrat in Deptford has scet his! 
brethren throughout the country a noble ex- 
ample. He is a working-man, and yet he 
publishes, every week, a tract, of which he has 
a thousand printed, and gratuitously distributed, 
No. 2, now out, is entitled, “ An Address to 
the young men of Greenwich and its vicinity.” 
The following passage is extracted from this 
admirable tract :— 

“Tt must be evident to every tyro, that no 
other Reform short of a political power as 
contained in the document known as the} 


and financial reform, as agitated by Sir J. 
Walmsley and party, would not benefit 
either, Cheap government, without a poli- 
tical power, would give to the working class 
cheap wages, and to the shopkeepers bad 
trade and small profits, which leads to com- 
petition, and the adulteration of ali the ne- 
cessaries of life, whilst the bankers, manufac- 
turers, and merchants, would reap all the 
advantages. Why withhold the rights of 
citizenship from any, or why give man a 
power to oppress his fellow man? Suppose 


People’s Charter, whole and entire, will se-|all were eufranchised, 100 excepted, and ask 
cure the above social principles, namely—Ist. | Sir J. Walmsley or Mr. Cobden if they 
Manhood Suffrage. 2nd. The protection ofj would consent to be one of that 100, they 
the suffrage by the ballot. 3rd. Equal elec- would reply, that is not doing as you would 
.toral districts. 4th. Payment of Members ofj be done by. There are some men who are 
Parliament. 5th. Annual Parliaments. 6th. | ashamed to acknowledge themselves Chartists, 
The abolition of the Property Qualification į and others who fear their employers, lest they 
for Members of Parliament. Then these are Is hould be discharged. No man ought to be 
the principles we contend for, as it is self-}ashamed of those principles which inspirited 
evident that the interest of the shopkeepers} the Americans, when taught by the immor- 
and working-class isidentical. Parliamentary! tal philosopher, Paine, and led on by the 
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patriot, Washington, to throw off the British 


market should reduce us to a level with Irish 
yoke, to ring the knell of despotism, and to|labourers, Spitalfields weavers, and other 
establish a great republic, now one of thie | oppressed classes iu many other branches of 
happiest and most prosperous of the nations | industry I could name, in which wages have 
of the habitable globe. becn reduced to the starvation point. Young 
Had they not douc so they would have been, | men, fear not to assert your rights aud pro- 
to this day, ou a level with unhappy Ireland, | claim your wrongs, as you will find it your 
or groaning under the same curse of British | interest to do so, and if any employer or 
misrule as India. Working Men, for the, agent should attempt to display their petty 
future be ashamed to sing ‘Britons never; tyranny on account of your principles, when 
shall be slaves’? whilst we are political out- united we can proclaim their despotism to 
casts and in social bondage; fear, too, is a; the world.” 
want of moral courage, that divestsusofevery| Let the above be emulated in other dis- 
particlo of manhood; no man ought to fear] tricts. Great good has resulted from the 
to acknowledge those heaven-born rights} publication of these tracts. That is what one 
which all men are entitled to; we ought| man can effect—what might not an entire 
rather to fear our own apathy, lest the pre- | locality achieve? The time and place of 
sent system of compctition in the labour | local mectings are affixed to the tract. 


JUNE 29, 1848. 


BY DR. MARX. 
It ig seen that, within 40 years, the Royalists 


march on the side of the oppressor! Even 
have fallen before the Liberals—the Liberals be- 


the members of the medical faculty were to 


fore the Republicans,—and now the Republicans 
tremble before the Socialists.— Morning Chronicle, 
Leading Article, July 17, 1851. 


Tus workiug mcu of Paris have been over- 
whelmed by superior power,—but they have 
not succumbed bencath it. They have been 
beaten ; but their opponents have been de- 
feated. The momentary triumph of brute 
force has been bought at the cost of all the 
dreams and visions of the Revolution of 
February, at the price of dissolving all the 
republican party of the olden school —at the 
price of separating the entire Freuch nation 
into two nations—that of owners, and that of 
workers. The tricoloured Republic has now 
but one colour—the colour of the murdered 
—the colour of their blood—it has become a 
Red Republic. 

Without a single republican reputation on 
its side, whether emanating from the quarters 
of the National or of the Reforme ;—without 
any other leader, any other means than re- 
bellion itself, the Red Republic resisted the 


refuse the aid of science to the wounded 
plebcians! Science itself existed not for the 
plebeian, guilty of the unutterable crime of 
having for once fought for his own life, in- 
stead of that of Louis Philippe or Monsieur 
Marrast. 

The last official remnant of the February 
Revolution, the executive cominittcc vanished 
like a mist before the steru march of events. 
The coloured lights of Lamartine changed in- 
to the congreve rockets of Cavaignac. 


And Frarerxiry—brotherhood—the bro- 
therhood of two opposite classes, of which 
the one robs the other, the brotherhood pro- 
claimed so loudly in February, graven in 
large letters on the front of Paris,—on every 
prison—on every barrack—its unconcealed, 
prosaic interpretation is Crvin War—civil 
war in its most terrible form—the war of 
labour against capital. This “fraternity” 
blazed from cvery window of Paris ou the 
‘eveuing of the 25th of June, when the Paris 
of the Bourcnois illuminated, while tlic Paris 


united soldiery and bourgeoisie for a longer of the Protwrarsan burnt, bled, and agonised. 
period than any royal dynasty, armed at | Their “fraternity” lasted” just as long, as 
every point, had ever been able to resista the interest of the bourgeois was identical 
fraction of the middleclass united with the with that of the proletarian. Pedautic 
people’s votaries of the old revolutionary traditions of 

In order that the last illusion of the peo- 1793, social system makers, who fawued 
ple should be banished, in order that the around tic bourgeoisie ou behalf of the peo- 
last link, binding thein to the past, should be ple, and who were permitted to hold long 
snapped asunder, it was requisite that even sermons, and to compromise themselves, as 
that practical cpisode of the Freuch emeute, long as it was necessary to lull the proletarian 
that the euthusiastic youth of the bourgeois, | lion into sluamber,—republicans, who desired 
the pupils of the Polytechnic school, should | the whole of the old social system, with ex- 
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ception of its sceptered chief-—dynastic op- 
positionists, on whom chanee had forced the 
fall of a dynasty instead of the change of a 
cabinet—legitimists, who will not discard 
their livery, but merely alter its cut :—these 
were the allies with whom the people fought 
its February fight. What it instinctively 
hated in Louis Philippe, was not Louis 


Philippe himself, but the crowned rule of a | 


elass—capital upon the throne. 

As ever, generous, the people thought they 
had destroyed their enemy, because they 
had destroyed the enemy of their enemies—the 
common foe. The revolution of FEBRUARY 
was the pretty revolution, the revolution of 
universal sympathy—beeause the different 
and manifold antagonisms that then burst 
forth as one against royalty—slumbered 
harmoniously together, with all their real 
charaeter; their natural tendencies yet un- 
developed:;—because, moreover, the social 
war, that formed the real background of the 
future, had as yet won but an airy existence, 
it existed but in words and phrases. 


The Revolution of June was the ugly revo- 
lution, the repulsive revolution, because deeds 
took the place of words, because the re- 
public had shown the head of the monster in 
its naked hideousness, having stricken off its 
protecting and concealing erown. 


“Order !’’ was the battle-cry of Guizot. 
“Order !’’ cried Sebastiani, the Guizotine, 
when Warsaw was made Russian. “Order !” 
shouted Cavaignac, the brutal echo of the 
French National Assembly, and of the re- 
publican bourgeoisie. ‘ Order !” thundered 
his artillery, as it tore the body of the pro- 
letarian. 

None of the many French Revolutions since 
1789, was an attempt against ‘‘ order’—for 
it left the dominion of a class untouched—it 
lcft the slavery of the working-man unchanged 
—it left the social ORDER of things unaltered, 
however much the political Form of thie 
“ order,” and of this slavery, might be varied, 


June dared to touch upon this order of things 
Woe upon that June! 
.D ecency, nay! more, necessity forced men 
under the provisional government to tell the 
generous working-men, who, as was proclaimed 
in a thousand official placards, ‘‘had placed 
three months of misery at the disposal of the 
republic, ”—it was policy and visionary enthu- 
siasm at the same time, to preach to them 
that the February Revolution was made in 
their interest,—that their interest ahovo all 
others, was the point under consideration. 
But, from the moment the Natioal Assembly 
was opened,—they grew far more prosaic, 
Then the only point under consideration was, 
in the words of the minister Trélat, “ to bring 
labour back to its old conditions.” So that the 
working-classes had fought in February for 
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nothing more nor less than to be thrown into 
an industrial crisis ! 

The task the National Assembly set 
itself, was simply to make the February Revo- 
lution undone—at least as far as regarded the 
working-classes—and ‘‘ to bring them back to 
tbeir old conditions,” But even this could not 
be effected, since it isas little in the power of 
a National Assembly as in that of a king, to 
bid an industrial crisis, universal in its cha- 
racter, go ‘‘thus far—and no farther !” 

The National Assembly in its brutal zeal to 
put an end to the fine phrases of February, did 
not adopt even those measures, that were 
practicable on the basis of the old social 
system. The Parisian working-men between 
17 and 25 years of age, were forced into tho 
army or hurled into the kennel. The pro- 
vincial working-men were ordered out of Paris, 
without giving them the necessary funds to 
enable them to leave. The adult Parisians 
were assured provisionally of alms in work- 
shops organised afler a military manner, on 
the condition that they should cease to be 
republicans. Not enough was the sentimental 
rhetoric of February—not enough was the 
brutal legislation of May,—practically, posi- 
tively, this question was to be answered. 

‘ You cannaille! have you made the Revo- 
| lution of February for your benefit or for ours 2” 

The bourgeoisie put the question in such a 
manner, that the answer was forced in June— 
it was made with cannon balls and barricades! 

And yet, as a representative of the people 
said on the 25th of June, a stupor smote the 
whole National Assembly. Tt was stunned, as 
\the pavements of Paris were drenched with 
blood,—it was stunned, in part, because 
some belicld their illusions vanishing in 
the smoke of that artillery—in part because 
others could not conceive how the pcople dared 
to defend their dearest personal interests in 
person! Russian moncy, English money, the 
Bonapartist eagle, the lily, all sorts of amulets 
were conjured up, to bring this cvent to the 
level of their comprehension. 

Both parts of the Assembly, however, felt 
that an immeasurable abyss separated them 
from the people. 

Not onc ventures to defend the people. As 
soon as they have recovered from their stupor, 
their frenzy begins, and most justly the 
majority spurn out of its midst those miserable 
hypocrites and utopians, who commit the ana- 
chronism of still bearing on their ips the word 
“fraternity.” The very point was the abolition 
of the phrase, and of the illusions buried in its 
prolific womb. When Larochejaquelin the 
legitimist, the chivalric visionary, protested 
against the shameless infamy with which they 
cried vae victts! woe to the vanquished !—the 
assembly fcll into St, Vitus-like commotion, as 
though a tarautula had stung them. They 
cried “woe!’’ over the workingman—in order 
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to conceal that the “vanquished” were none 
other than themsclves. ‘They or the republic 
must perish—there is but that alternative, and 


We may be asked, if we have no tear, no sigh, 
not even a word for the victims, that fell before 
the fury of the people—for the National Guard, 


therefore they cry spasmodically “ Long live the; for the Guard Mobile, for the Republican Guard, 


Republic !” 

Can the deep abyss that has opened before our 
feet mislead the democrat? can it possibly leave 
us ground for believing that the strnggle for the 
form of government is inane, illusory and void? 

Weak, cowardly spirits alone can raise the 
question. 

The collisions, arising from the conditions of 
society must be fought out, they cannot be 
charmed away. ‘The best form of government 
is that wherein social autagonisms are not 
mingled, are uot forcibly, and therefore, but 
apparently, but artificially, coerced. ‘The best 
form of government is that in which they are 
allowed free scope for battle, since they comc 
all the more speedly to their solution. 


for the Line? 

The state will fostcr their widows and or- 
phans; public decrees will glorify them; solemn 
funerals will conycy their remains; the official 
press will proclaim their immortality, and the 
European reaction will pay them homage from 
east even unto the west. 

But the riebrans, torn by hunger, spurned 
by the press, deserted by the physician, execra- 
ted by the respectables as thieves, incendiaries, 
aud galley-slaves—their wives and children 
hurled into still more immeasnrable misery—the 
best of their lives banished across the sea ;—to 
wind the laurclaround the stern, lowering brows 
of these, that is the privilege, that is the right 
of the democratic press, 


OUR COLONIES. 


Is one ofa scries of papers under the above] devastated, The papers of this week supply tle 


head, which has appeared in this magazine,* 
an acconnt was given of our South astern 
Australiau colonies. Allusion was there made 
as to the devastating droughts, aud the epi- 
demies, ete., by which the flocks were so often 


*«QOur Colonies; their climate, soil, produce, 
aud emigrants, 1. The Cape; 2, Australia; 


feared, would prove a very bad one. 


following note on the subject :— 

“ Accounts from Van Diemen’s Land to the 
15th April, via Panama, state that intelligence 
from Port Philip and New South Wales repre- 
sented that the drought in those colonies was 
becoming scrious, and that the flocks were 
suffering scverely. The lambing season, it was 
The price 


2. The Red River tragedy. Vide “Notes to the} Of wheat had advanced in Hobart Town to 


People,” Nos. 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 


' ös. 9d., and at Port Philip to 7s, 


TUE MARRIAGE FEAST. 


Jome to the marriage-feast 
Where the glittering tables wait — 
Where the greatest shall be the least, 
And the least slall be made the great. 
From the strect and the bleak highway, 
From hovel, and hut, and shed : 
“Hs the feast ef the Lord to day, 
Tne giver of life and bread. 


Ila! stay thee ! thon proud Pharisce! 
flo! stay thee ! thou changer of gold! 
Tho’ gorgeous thy garments may be, 
There’s a stain on their glittering fold, 
See! There rau the tear of the child! 
See ! There flowed the blood of the poor ! 
The feast of the Lord is defiled! 
Away with him, out from the door ! 


Ho, stay thee | thou hypocrite priest, 
Who hast made of religion a mock ! 

Who ever bade rnin to my feast, 
Overgorged with the spoil of my flock ? 


Thou sinner, of all most abhorred ! 
Thy temples of Baal are no more : 
Come, seize him, ye saints of the Lord, 
Away with him, out from the door! 


Ilo, stay thee, thon scourge of the brave! 
Ho, stay thee, thou proud seeptered thing ! 
Not mine was the unction they gave : 
Twas the devil who crowned thee a king ! 
Thou hast ruled by the axe and the sword, 
Thou hast lived on the death of the poor : 
Not for thee is the feast of the Lord, 
Away with him, ont from the door! 


Who art thou with horse-hair and gown 
Who inakest of justice a trade ? 
Tn the Gospel sy laws are writ down, 
I know uot the laws ye have made. 
Who art thou, with forehead accurst, 
Deep tinted in blood to the knee ¢ 
I doomed thee one Cain at the first, 
To the last they shall perish as he ! 
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Without, there is gnashing of tceth ! 
Without, there is ringing of hands! 
*Twixt his servitors dread, Lire and Dear, 
The Lord of the Universe stands. 
And past him they flit—Priest and King, 
All the lords of land, labour, and gold, 
They eome, from each new tyrant thing, 
To each eankerworn privilege old. 


And away they are east from the door : 
For the hcll they have preached of so fast, 
With whieh they long frightened the poor, 
Was kept for themselves at the last! 
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And the earth that was turned to a hell, 
And the heaven men knew but by name, 

Sinee the many-fold Man-Satan tell, 
Were found to be one and tlic same. 


Then hail to the marriage-feast 
Where the glittering tables wait, 
And the greatest are made the least, 
And the least are made the great. 
By the waters that Adam once trod, 
The gardens of Paradise spread, 
For the God of our praiso is * the God 
Of the living, and not of the dead.” 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 


I.—TIE PLEBEIANS OF ROME, 


Continued from No, 14. 


Arter the murder of Tiberius, Caius Graechus 
remained in strict retirement in his own 
house. Ie meddled not with public affairs— 
he scemed dead to the world. Some attributed 
itto fear—his after life disproves this. Sorrow, 
and disgust at the despicable conduct of the 
people sufficiently account for this retirement. 

But great talents will vindieate themselves 
against their own possessor—and force him to 
bring them before the world against his will. 
One of his friends, named Vittins, being 
accused, Caius eould not refrain from defend- 
ing him, and in his defenee displayed such 
surprising eloquence, that he bare the entire 
people onward in a torrent of enthusiasm, and 
placed it beyond his own power longer to 
absent himself from pnblie life, if he remained 
in Rome. The nobility were greatly alarined— 
they “had all their former apprehensions 
renewed, and they began to take measures 
among themselves to prevent the advancement 
of Caius to the tribunitial power.” (Plutarch.) 

They were therefore greatly rejoiced when it 
fell to the lot of Caius to attend the Consul 
Orestes as his quoestor, to Sardinia, a prover- 
bialy siekly place. In Sardinia, Caius dis- 
tinguished himself greatly, both in warfare and 
in administration. A great epidemic breaking 
ont in the island, Opinins demanded of the 
cities elothiug for his men, The eitics sent 
a deputation to Roine, stating the impossibility 
they were under of complying with the demand. 
The senate listened to their reqnest—but the 
general was obliged, owing to the distressed 
state of his troops, to insist on his demand — 
and hostilities were imminent between Opinius 
and the people, when Caius solicited the towns 
in person to accede to the request—and such 
was the respect in which he was held, that ou 
his account they eomplicd with the requisition. 
This, of course, raised his popularity in Ronic, 
and made the senate doubly auxious to keep 


him out of the way. The Sardinian army 
being in the greatest distress for corn, King 
Micipan sent a large supply, and his ambassa- 
dors informed the senate, that their master 
had done so out of regard to Caius Gracchus. 
Such was the anger of the senate that the 
ambassadors were turned out of the hall. The 
troops in Sardinia were perishing rapidly of 
sickness—it became necessary to recal them, 
and the patricians aecordingly passed a decree, 
“that the private men in Sardinia shonld be 
relieved, but that Orestes should remain, ¿x 
order that he might keep his questor with hin. 

Caius was so filled with anger at this base 
trick, that ho forthwith appeared in Rome 
withont permission. He was assailed on all 
sides—even the people themselves disapproving 
of the act—but when the objeet of the patri- 
cian beeame known, he was enabled to gain 
the day, -The senate then accused him of 
promoting disaffection among the allies, and of 
having been concerned in a conspiraey—but he 
proved his innocence, the charge recoiled on 
the heads of lis accusers,—and, finding, that 
he was marked for persecution, his iong, dov- 
mant energies were roused into action, aud, 
like his brother Tiberins, he offered himself a 
eandidate for the otee of tribune. The 
patricians strained every nervo to prevent hia 
eleeticu—but such numbers of people came in 
from all parts of Italy to support iis election, 
that iauy of them eould not get lodging, and 

he Cumpus Martius not being kirge enough to 

eontain them, they gave their voices from the 
tops of houses. Cains was eleeted—he took lis 
and as the leader of the plebeians, mal thas 
the great democratic movement was recm- 
menced. 

The utmost enthusiasm now prevailed mnong 
the people ;-~—Caius never ontitled auy snitabie 
ovension to recall the marder of ‘Tiberius 
and their disyracefal eundact to their minds - 
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and profuse were the protestations of the mul- 
titude, that they would not desert him as 
as they had deserted their brother—that this 
time, at least, they wonld act like men—and 
not let themselves be beguiled or beaten down 
by a mere handful of rich monopolists. 

Caius may have liad his melancholy doubts, 
or his dark forebodings, hut he threw his life 
into the seale, and launched himself without 
reserve, on the demoeratic tide—and, indecd, 
for a time the people seemed to be as good as 
their word. They resisted‘ blandishments and 
ealumnics,—-they remained united and con- 
fident—and as long as they did so, all oppo- 
sition went down before them, Law after law 
was passed in rapid sueeession, steadily and 
calmly, without tumult, violence, or disorder, 
and Rome was, at least, rapidly becoming a 
demoeratie republic. ‘The following laws were 
enacted :— 

1. That if a magistrate banished a citizen 
without fair trial, the people should be em- 
powered to punish the offender. 

2, Agrarian laws for colonisation, and the 
division of the publie lands among the poor.— 
3. New regulations for the army.—4. Uni- 
versal suffrage, giving the vote to the Italian 
allies, and breaking down the political mono- 
poly of the citizens of Rome.—5. A regulation 
of the markets, preventing forcstalling and 
usury, So that the poor could obtain bread 
and corn without being exposed to the exor- 
bitant fluctuations of priee when the mono- 
polists were practising on the market.— 
©. The abrogation of the judicial monopoly 
of the senate, by sharing it (aecording to Plu- 
tarch) or renting it altogether (according to 
Livy, Cicero, and others,) in the equestrian 
order, 

By these laws Cains was rapidly preparing 
the advent of pure demoeraey, and the utter 
downfall of class distinctions. He was assum- 
ing thej political power, by the suffrage, not 
for one eity, but for all—the safety of that 
power, by attaching the army to the people, 
and rendering it dependent on them; the 
maintenance of peace, by the maintenance 
of plenty; he brought the judicial one 
degree nearer to the people; and he opened 
a certainty for future independenee, by 
opening the land to the hitherto landless 
population. Of course, in reviewing his 
measuros, there is much that a moderu 
demoerat would do otherwise, but we must 
measure the reformer by the standard of his 
time. Demoeraey, whatever opinions his- 
torians may express, is proved by the very 
faets they narrate to have been then in its 
infaney, and but very imperfeetly wudergtood. 
Caius Graeehus did well for his time. ‘The 
spirit of his legislation is admirably inti- 
mated by au oecurrenee in itself trivial, in 
its meaning most significant. All orators 
before him, when addressing the people, had 
atood with their faces towards the senate- 
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house; he, for the first time, turned the other 
way, that is to say, towards the forwm-—thus 
indieating, by a small alteration in the posi- 
tion of his body, that he turned the govern- 
ment from an aristoeracy into a demoeracy. 

Not only in Italy, but in the conquered 
proviuces of Rome, Caius asserted the rights 
of humanity. The governors of the pro- 
vinees used to ingratiate themselves with the 
people by plundering the subjugated nations 
of all they had, and sending it to be divided 
among the Romans. ‘True the nobles always 
took the lion’s share, but the gifts of corn 
often showered upon the turbulent and venal 
populace, were powerful agents in coneiliating 
them to the interests of the several factions 
who were able thus to bribe them. Fabius 
had thus sent great quantities of eorn to 
Rome from Spain, where he was propraetor. 
Caius made the senate sell the eorn, and send 
the money to the Spauish states, at the same 
time ‘censuring Fabius for rendering the 
Roman government odious and insupport- 
able. 

Caius was thus laying the foundation of a 
world-wide reputation, whereon.to base the 
demoeratie ehanges that. were yet to be 
enaeted. Had personal ambition of power 
been his objeet, he might doubtlessly have 
gratified it to its fullest reasonable extent; 
but, instead of seeking to aggrandize himself, 
he sought to plant a demoerat in the chief 
offiee of the state, The time for consular 
election being near, he asked a favour of the 
people, who anticipated that it was the eon- 
sulship for himself, conjointly with the tri- 
bunitial power—a request whieh they would 
most eertainly have granted, for his influenee 
over them was unbounded, and, virtually, he 
was now dietator of Rome, Instead of seek- 
ing, however, to be himself made consul, he 
asked their suffrages for Caius Farmius, a 
friend, in whose eo-operation he had the 
greatest eonfidenee.’ Farmius was imme- 
diately elected; and though Graeehus did 
not cven offer himself as a candidate, he 
was renewed in the tribuneship by the spon- 
taneous and unanimous vote of the people. 

But no sooner was Farmius seated in offiee, 
than all his demoeraey evaporated to the 
winds, and it was evident that he was in 
league with patrieians, Caius Graeehus was 
astonished—his plans were deranged by this 
desertion of his ally—but he persevered 
nevertheless, and proposed new laws of 
agrarian colonisation, and for granting the 
Latins all the rights and privileges of citizens 
of Rome. 

“The senate now apprehending that his 
power would soon become entirely uneon- 
trollable, took a new and unheard-of method 
to draw the people from him,” (Plutarch)— 
in the employment of whieh a lesson is read 
to modern demoeraey, whieh it would be 
well, indeed, if they would take to heart. 
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SOLDIER AND CITIZEN. 


Frrenps,—The essence of class-government is 
exclusiveness. That of popular legislation is 
fraternity. True to their instinct, the govern- 
ing classes have divided the population into 
castes and sects—the smallest being always the 
most devoted to their interests. Between these, 
individual pride and mutual jealousy have been 
engendered—each seeking to obtain a larger 
share of privilege than the other. Privilege is 
the gift of the government—therefure each 
crawls more abjectly than his neighbour to the 
footstool of power, asking for an advantage over 
those less forward. Class Government thus puils 
the leading strings of its political puppets, play- 
ing a few off against the rest ; and as long as 
it can maintain invidious distinctions, so long 
will it have the bayonet of one Englishman 
against the breast of another—and be able to 
stop a people on the highway of progression, 
crying : “Stand and deliver. Poor rates and 
taxes !” 

Be it ours to break through those barricrs of 
exclusiveness—to unlink the chains of preju- 
dice—and inculcate the truth that ‘‘all men are 
brethren,” but not in the class sense of the word, 
which divides mankind into its chosen Cains, 
commissioned to strike down peaceful Abels 
when they are worshipping at the altar of Li- 
berty. 

iN it has wisely been the endeavour of De- 
mocracy, not only to obtain sufficient power 
to change a bad system, but also to prepare the 
public mind thus that it shall be able to sub- 
stitnte a good one in its stead ; so it must fur 
ther be our duty to show to all sections of the 
community, how their just interests are identi- 
cal with those of the working classes, and how the 
people are in truth prepared to act up to their 
expressions of fraternity, by alleviating the po- 
sition of those whom faction las but too often 
placed in antagonism with their brethren. 

Permit me, then, to bring under public con- 
sideration, tlie condition of an oppressed mem- 
ber of the community—that of the soldicr--so 
that when the Charter is the Law of the Land, 
the people may be prepared to legislate for his 
benefit, and even now to bring the mighty force 
of public opinion to bear upon so important a 
subject. 

J have had many opportunities of witnessing 
the life of the soldier, of estimating his character 
and learning his grievances—and I have arrived 
at the conclusion that unnecessary hardships at- 
tend the first—that the second is not duly ap- 
preciated—and that the last call for immediate 
and prompt redress. 

I solicit your attention to some of the most 
salient grieyauces under which the soldier la- 


bours. 


In the first place I object to the very mode of 


his enlistment Government boasts that we have 
not the conscription, that there is no military 
press gang, and that their army is highly fa- 
voured above the navy. Let us test the truth 
of this assertion : 
listed, after being enticed to thc tavern, made 
drank, and then deceived with the fatal shil- 
ling ? It is not fair to encourage a vice and 
then take advantage of the weakness you have 
caused, 


How often is not a man cn- 


It is a cheat—a pitiful cheat. 

Again, do they say we have no military 
press-gang? Non-employment, contempt, op- 
pression, misery and hunger are their press- 
gang,—these forec the young man from tho 


affections of his heart and the liome of his 


childhood ; and again we say, it is not fair to 
take advantage of the wretchedness bad laws 
lavc created, to make men shed their blood in 
defence of those very laws. 

Another grievance of which I would remind 
you, is the low estimation in which government 
holds the soldier, as a member of socicty. They 
say: “He is a machine.” The people say : 
“ He isa man.” The political and municipal 
rights of the citizen are denied him; and who, 
I ask, ought to be in the full enjoyment of 
thoso rights, if not the men who are to risk 
their lives at a moment’s notice in defence of 
the institutions of their country ? Again, their 
social position is unjustly lowered. So much 
80, that, in London, it is only recently the 
guards havc been permitted to enter Kensing- 
ton Gardens, as though they were below the 
level of every pickpocket who may makc it his 
resort. 

I further object to compulsory periods of 
servicc, as not only unnecessary for discipline, 
but injurious to the efficiency of tho army, since 
one volunteer is worth two reluctant slaves. 
Fov colonial service, a three years’ contract 
might ve entered into with the soldier. 

In his barrack the soldier is subjected to 
inconvenicnce and discomfort. Even decency 
is outraged hy making a man and his wife 
sleep in the same room with other soldicrs—as 
at Leeds and other places. Surcly those ought 
to have the comforts of home, whose supposed 
duty it is to guard the homes of others ! 

But what shall we say to a system that 
degrades the soldier below the level of the 
beast of tho field—what shall wo say to the 
lash ? How an enormity like this can be tole- 
rated J am at a loss to conceive. How can 
government take one portion of the community 
and debase, it below all the rest? They daro 
not flog even the swindler, the thief, or the 
assassin, yet they presume to lash the British 


soldier! Thank heayen! public opinion has 
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come to his rescue; it has achieved something | the martinet 


in this matter, and reduced the number of 
lashes. Let tho honest working-men of Eng- 
land raise their voices still louder for their 
brethren in the army, and abolish the infernal 
system altogether. 

I would suggest that the period of service be 
voluntary,—and as every soldier has been cn- 
listed by the “throno and tho altar,” not by 
the people,—for the people, not having the 
franchise, had no voice in the matter, though 
it is the people who pay the soldicr every 
farthing of his pittance, and furnish every 
article of his equipment; since, I say, it is 
the “throne and the altar’ he Las served, the 
throne and the altar should give him his 
reward in the shape of a cottage, and four 
acres of CROWN LAND, OF CHURCII LAND, as 
tenant for life, whenever he quitted the service 
with credit to himself; while infirmity and 
wounds, that place labour beyond his power, 
should be relicved, not by a pittance in a 
military bastile, nor by out-door relief at a 
lower scale than even the labourer’s starvation 
wages, as at present, but by pension—to glad- 
den tho cottage home of the citizen soldier. 

_Again, in the disposition of promotion, ser- 
vice and not money or birth, should have 
precedence. Now, the longest purse obtains the 
highest promotion,—true to their vile moncy 
system that taints every branch of our legisla- 
ture, whether military or civil. Now, the 
unfledged scions of the aristocracy are taken 
from the school or the drawing room to play 


| blood to open markets 
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over the veterans of the Peninsula 


and India. Or the son of the city haberdasher 


| is commissioned to tyrannise over those gallant 


men who have sacrificed their health and 
for his father’s wares. 

To remedy this, let every man serve in the 
ranks,—away with aristocracy and moneyocracy 
in the army,—and let every non-commissioned 
officer have a RIGHT to promotion by SENIORITY 
to the highest grades of the service. 

Again, how infamous is it, that court mar- 
tials instead of the peer judging his peer, 
according to the meaning of the constitution, 


| should consist of tribunals, in which the officer 


sits in judgment on the private ! All court 

martials should therefore consist of officers and 

privates, in at least, the same proportion. — 
These are some few of the changes and im- 


| provements I would suggest in reference to our 


soldiers, Sons and brothers of the people, with 
the people their interests are identical,—thcse 
reforms class-government will never grant— 
these the people are prepared to enact. The 
time is past when the soldier can be inade a 
toel of faction, though many governments are 
now trying to use him as a blind instrument of 
their vengeance against outraged nations ; but 
the banners of despotism are being tinged with 
the aurora of frecdom—and the drums of their 
armies are catching the first mutterings of 
revolution. 


Tam, your friend, 
Tie Son oF ONE CF TIE ‘* Duke's’ STAFF, 


WHO PAYS THE TAXES? 


Cuartists have a knack of saying that all 
taxation comes out of the pocket of the 
working man. i 

“Pooh! pooh !” says the aristocrat, “ do 
I not pay higher for my luxuries?” 

“Pooh! pooh!’ says the machine-lord, 
“do I not pay dearer for my raw material ?” 

“Pooh! pooh!” says the farmer, “do I 
not pay it in rent to the landlord for his 
acres T 

“Pooh! pooh?” says the shopkeeper, “do 
I not pay it in rent to the landlord for his 
house ?” 

And “pooh! pooh!” they all cry—“at 
whose doors does the tax-collector knock ? 
Who puts his hand in his pocket and pulls 
out the twos, and fives, and tens of 
pounds?” 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, the working 
man is the payer of all taxes, both direct and 
indirect,—but he is not allowed to have the 
credit of the payment. True, the working 


payment, but the money-lord, and landiord, 
and middleman, put their hands into his 
pocket instead. ‘{rne, the money for all 
taxes is not taken out of his hand—because 
it is stopped half-way, and not allowed to come 
into his hand at all. 

Let us examine the working of the system. 
An additional tax is levied. What.is the 
consequence? The shopkeeper raises the 
price of his commoditics, under the plea of 
hard times. The shopkeeper docs not cm- 
ploy many hands, comparatively with other 
classes. The distributor employs less labour 
than the manufacturer. If wages rosc in the 
same proportion, it would be neither the 
shopkeeper nor the working man who paid 
the tax—the tax would fall upon the con- 
suming and non-producing class. But this 
class takes very good care that such should 
never be the consequence. The manufacturer 
calls his hands together, and tells them—I 
am called on to pay higher taxes, than I have 


man does not, generally, put his hand into | hitherto had to pay, therefore J cannot pay you 
his own pocket to pay the taxes in direct | the same amount of wages. The farmer does 
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the same—the shopkeeper himself follows the 
example, The landlord imitates the rest. 

What, now, is the position of the working 
man? Ifhis wages remained unaltered, when 
priees rose, he would be the loser, exactly 
in proportion to the rise of priee. But, 
actually, while prices rise on the one hand, 
his wages fall on the other—the candle is 
being burnt at both ends at the same time— 
THE WORKING MAN PAYS THE TAXES. 

Of course, itis governmental and internal 
taxation that is here alluded to—not a pro- 
hibition or “ proteetive” duty, as it is ealled, 
on imports. It is perfeetly possible to con- 
ceive, that, under the latter, wages might 
rise among a portion of the toiling com- 
munity,—but, even here, it will be found on 
investigation, that, at the most, they rise 
merely proportionably with price, and that 
therefore if labour becomes dearer, that 
which labour wants to buy becomes dearer 
also, therefore labour has gained nothing by 
the change. Nay! itis proved by experience, 
that “protection”? does not benefit the 
working man, for he loses more by the rise in 
price, than he ts allowed to gain by the rise of 
wage. 

The faet is, that, whatever there is to pay, 
the working man has to pay it—partly by 
buying the things he wants, more dearly; 
partly by being obliged to sell his labour 
more cheaply. 

The landed and monied classes always are 
proteeted under the present system, whether 
so-ealled free-trade, or so-ealled protection are 
the order of the day. If commodities are 
dear, through the means of proteetive duty, 
the landlord who has to pay more for his luxu- 
ries or neeessaries, indemnifies himself out of 
the farmer-—for he says: “‘sinee you receive 
more for your produee, you must pay me 
higher rent.’ Therefore the landlord does 
not pay the difference. If the farmer, by 
this means, has higher rents to pay, he not 
only has the higher price for his produee, but 
he indemnifies himself out of tne labourer— 
for he says: “Since I have to pay higher 
rents to my landlord, I must pay less 
wages to my labourer”—therefore the farmer 
does not pay the differenee. The owner of 
cottage property again eomes down upon the 
wretched tenant—and his rent is raised also 
—so that the labourer has a threefold drain : 
—he pays the inercased rent of the landlord; 
he pays the inereased rent of the cottage- 
owner,—and he pays the increased price for 
the produce whieh his own labour has 
created ! 

Therefore let a fresh tax be levied—let prices 
rise—it is the workingman who is assailed from 
every side. All the other classes storm down 
upon him like hungry harpies! 

But, when prices fall, the workingman is just 
as badly off. Ifthe remission of a tax, or the 
adoption of some infinitesimal dose of free trade 


produces cheapness—it is the workingman who 
has to pay the piper still. 

If prices fatl—if the commodities of life grow 
cheap, would one not suppose the workingman 
would be the'gainer? But nothing of the kind ! 

If profits fall—it is not the shopkeeper, or the 
manufacturer, or the landlord, or the farmer, 
who is the loser. If they are resolved to sell 
cheaper, they immediately resolve to pay 
cheaper, and especially to pay labour cheaper. 
If, therefore, a manufacturer or shopkeeper 
receives ten per cent. less profit, he indemnifies 
himself by paying ten per cent. (or more fre- 
quently twenty per cent.) less wages. And even 
where the reduction is equal on both sides, 
despite the cheapness cf commodities, you will 
find that ten per cent. taken from ths small 
profit of labour is a heavier reduction than ten 
per cent. taken from the large profit of trade— 
tbough the two cheapnesses of the same amount 
would seem to equalise each other, yet in their 
practical operation THEY po noT—owing to the 
difference in the relative resources of the tavo 
parties. 

The only way in which a certain portion of 
the monied class—that consisting of the small 
shopkeepers, loses in the long run, is by the 
reactive agency ef pauperism. But, even here, 
it is not the landlord and greatmoneylord who 
loses. It is the small shopkeeper—the real 
middleman, who loses by the dead weight of 
pauperism—merely because he cannot indem- 
nify himself as quickly out of the pockets of 
labour, as the great manufacturer with his im- 
mense command of labour-power is enabled to 
do, The smail shopkeeper commands less 
labour, therefore he has a less amount of wages- 
reduction to fall back upon; and while the tax 
for paupers rises on the one hand, the number 
of his customers among the working olasses 
diminishes onthe other. This is the secret why 
the moneylords have been growing richer, 
while the workingman and the shopkeeper have 
been sinking rapidly into a state of pauperism. 
This is the reason why the interest of the shop- 
keeper and the workingman is identical in some 
most vital points. 

Who will, therefore deny, thatall the taxation 
comes out of the pockets of the workingman? 
reacting, however, in some degree, upon the 
small shopkeeper. Therefore it is that our 
present social system is rapidly tending towards 
doing away aliogether with the middle class— 
that is, the small shopkeeper and small farmer, 
and towards leaving but two classes in exist- 
ence—theimmeasurably rich, and the miserably 
poor. Therefore it is, that neither “ protec- 
tion” nor “free trade” (so called), is the 
remedy for our social evils—because neither of 
them in the slightest degree contributes to the 
emancipation of labour, neither in the slightest 
degree counteracts the monopoly of wealth, 
neither in the slightest degree prevents the em- 
ployer from diving at will into the pockets 
of the employed. 
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THIS IS WHAT WE COME TO IF WE TEMPORISE WITH 
TYRANTS. 


Do not scotch the snake. 


Kill it. 


Tux number of politieal offenders now eon- | two, only in pairs. In this room they had to 


fined in the prisons of Naples is stated, at the 
lowest estimate, to be between twenty and 
thirty thousand, of whieh the greatest majority 
are intelligent, able, moderate men. The most 
frightful aud appalling case of which the cir- 
eumstanees are given by Mr, Gladstone is that 
of aman ‘‘ having for his pelitieal ereed the 
maintenance of a monarchy on its legal basis, 
by legal means, and with all the eivilising im- 
provements of Jaws and establishments which 
may tend to the welfare and happiness of the 
community,” This isa type of the very elass 
most hateful to Bomba. ‘This shews what we 
get by a compromise with enemies! They 
must be torn up root and braneh; if you leave 
one of their privileges in existence, it will be 
used to recover all the rest at the first oppor- 
tunity, and it gives them the means of so doing. 

T'o proceed : Mr. Gladstone—and remember, 
he is not a democrat, but a conseRvVATIVE— 
informs us : 

‘ Out of the hundred and forty deputies 
who swore to the Constitution at the same time 
with himself, an absolute majority, suspected 
of no other erime than that of being still faith- 
ful to the oath he had himself so vilely betrayed, 
are now locked up in prisons so foul and bestial 
that no medical men can be found to visit them, 
and even the officers who have them in charge 
scarcely venture to enter them but at night. 
Mr. Gladstone penetrated to the dagno of Nisida, 
where he found men of the most tricd ability 
and spotless honour, who had served the 
highest offiees of the state, subjected to the 
horrors of a system which no language may 
deseribe, but his who actually saw it. 

We quote from his letter to Lord Aberdeen— 

*¢ In February last Poerio and sixteen of the 
co-aceused were confined in the bagno of Nisida, 
near the Lazaretto. For one half-hour in the 
week, a little prolonged by the leniency of the 
superintendent, they were allowed to see their 
friends outside the prison. ‘This was their sole 
view of the natural beauties with whieh they 
were surrounded, At other times they were 
exclusively within the walls. ‘The whole num- 
ber of them, except I think one, then in the in- 

firmary, were eonfined, night and day, in a 
single room of about sixteen palms in length by 
ten or twelve in breadth, and about ten in 
height; I think with some small yard for 
exereise. Something like a fifth must be taken 


off these numbers to convert palms into feet. | 


When the beds were let down at night there was 
no space whatever between them ; they could only 
get, out at the foot, and being chained two and 


cook or prepare what was sent them by the 
kindness of their friends. On one side the 
level of the ground is over the top of the room ; 
it therefore reeked with damp, and from this, 
tricd with Jong confinement, they declared they 
suffered greatly. 

“Their chains were as follow :—KEach man 
wears astroug leather girth round him above 
the hips. ‘To this are secured the upper 
ends of two chains. One chain of four long 
and heavy links descends to a kind of double 
ring fixed round the ankle. The’ second 
chain consists of eight links, each of the same 
weight and length with the four, and this 
unites the two prisoners together, so that 
they can stand about six fect apart. Neither 
of these chains is ever undone day or night. 
The dress of the common felons, which, as 
well as the felon’s cap, was there worn by 
the late Cabinet Minister of King Ferdinand 
of Naples, is composed of a rough and coarse 
red jacket, with trousers of the same mate- 
rial—very like the cloth made in this country 
from what is ealled devil’s dust ; the trousers 
are nearly black in colour. On his head he 
had a small cap, which makes up the suit; 
it is of the same material. The trousers 
button all the way up, that they may be re- 
moved at night without disturbing the chains. 

“ The weight of theso ehdtns, I understand, 
is about eight rotoli, or between sixteen and 
seventcen English pounds, for the shorter 
one, which must be doubled when we give 
each prisoner his half of the longer one. 
The prisoners had a heavy limping move- 
ment, much as if one leg had been shorter 
than the other. But the refinement of 
suffering in this case arises from the circum- 
stance that, here we have men of education 
and high fecling chained incessantly together. 
For no purpose are these chains undone, and 
the meaning of these last words must be well 
considered: they are to be taken strictly.”’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


PREPARING ror PEAcs.—At the present time, 
France has a regular army of 408,000 men 
without counting the National Guards, who 
number more than 2,000,000; the regular 
army of Russiacomprises 674,000 men; Austria 
has a regular army of 405,000 men; Prussia 
one of 121,000. Both Austria and Prussia have 
also an organisation called the Wandwher 
similar to that of the National Guards in France, 
Great Britain, with her colonies, maintains a 
regular army of 104,000 men. 
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TRADES GRIEVANCES. 


Tue enormities to which the workingman is subjected, and the utter inefficacy of 
any of the present laws from screening him against their effects, becomes but more 
apparont, the more you investigate his condition. Few people in this country have 
any conception of the actual facts—not even those personally interested, beyond 
the pale of their own immediate trade, Out of the workingclass, scarcely one, 
except the great employer who inflicts the grievance, has the remotest concep- 
tion of the sufferings of labour and the robbery of labour’s earnings. After I have 
heard and seen, personally, facts, which it needs but the trouble of going to the 
spot to find true, if I narrate that personal experience to the men of other 
classes, I generally find that, though they may not say as much, they believe the 
statement to be either unfounded, or most grossly exaggerated! Nay! even one 
portion of the workingclasses will hardly credit it, when they hear of tho grievous 
wrongs inflicted on the other, Does not this shew the necessity for an organ of 
yeneral and continuous intercomnunication 2—When told that it is their interest, 
as well as their duty to combine with the other suffering portions of the toiling 
community, even though they may belong to different trades, they too fre- 
quently answer : ‘‘ we have difticulties enough to contend against in our own trade, 
without taking those of others on our shoulders too.” O! shortsighted ! when 
it is by only crnshing the allies of your oppressor, as well as the oppressor 
himself, that the system of oppression can be stopped ! Does not this shew the 
necessity, alluded to in last number, of having an organ to develop the causes 
of labour’s wrongs, the way in which they are inflicted, the way in whick they 
are to be removed, the way in which a better system is to be brought about—thus, 
by shewing an IDENTITY OF INTEREST to produce a COMMUNITY OF ACTION ? 

To produce that result, these ‘ Notes” stand dedicate. To enable them to 
contribute towards that result, the support of the sufferer in the shape of the 
conveyance of information, is solicited. Give mo the means, that is, give me 
the information, and these ‘* Notes’ shall be as complete an exposition of 
Jabour’s wrongs, rights, and remedies, as it is possible to put in print. I may 
say this, because what I want is, that the workingman should SPEAK FOR 
HIMSELF, and mone can describe a want so well as he who suffers from it. 

Surely, such an exposition of the labour question, such an all-comprehending, _ 
general “survey is required. Such the class-press cannot or will not give. Such 
the means are offered for in this publication. 

I am convinced such an organ would be of infinite value, It is, however, of 
no use making an offer if no one hears of it when it is made, I therefore 
urgently request, that whoever reads this page, and feels an interest in the 
question, will communicate tts contents, as far as practicable, to every working- 
man he knows—and forward me the names and addresses of all the local secre- 
taries or managers of Trades Associations, and associated bodies of workingmen, 
as also of all workingmen taking an active interest in the condition of their 
brother workingmen in their neighbourhood, that I may personally place myself 
in communication with them on this subject. i 

All letters for me to be addressed to the care of Mr. Pavey, Publisher, 47, 
Holywell Street, Strand, London, 

Ernest JONES. 


THE COAL AND IRONSTONE MINERS OF WALES. 


Tig condition of the Welch Miners is such, as | until the working-man is the master of his own 
would be hardly believed to exist after the | labour, partly, by working for himself, partly, 
amount of legislation on the subject. A clear | by hireable labour becoming so scares, that the 
proof that all laws are inefficacious to protect į workman can dictate his own terms. ' 

the working-man from plunder and SHES | The average wages of the Welch Miners, 


$22 


working six days in the week, is only from 93. 
to 10s. weekly—and there are some who 
actually work for a shilling a day, at this, the 
most laborious, and the most dangerous of all 
employments! Out of this, they have besides 
to pay for powder. ‘This tlie condition of the 
Welch Miners is inferior to that of almost all 
other parts of the country. 

Here, in Merthyr, Dowlais, and Aberdare, 
where I am writing, all the mines are prinei- 
pally the property of four or fivo great mine 
owners—aud between them and their men 
there interposes scarcely any intermediate 
elass. There is nothing but lord and serf—the 
middle, or shopkeeping-elass exists in the 
smallest possible d gree, owing to the adoption 
of the infamous truck system, despite Lord 
Ashley and his legislation. Among the men. 
there is no union of any kind, Neither trades 
union, political organization, mechanies’ insti- 
tutes, temperance societies, or anything that 
eau tie man to man, and thus form a body of 
resistaneo against the bold, naked, shameless 
despotism of the rich employer. The results 
are manifest in the following grievances, af 
few, out of many, that have come to my 
knowledge. 

The miner receives his wages monthly — 
instead of weekly-—a great inconvenience, and 
a positive loss to the workman,—but a plan 
artfully adopted by the master to suit his pur- 
poses of extortion. By Lord Ashley's Act, the 
truck system, or payinent of wages in kind, 
was supposed to be put an end to. But, as the 
workmen reeoive their wages only onee a 
month, tho iron-masters and eoal-owners of 
Wales give their men “ Notes,” or orders on 
the shops whieh they themselves keep, or 
which their foremen, &e., keep for them, on 
the presentation of whieh order, they receivo 
groceries, candles, bacon, or whatever they 
may want, up to a certain valuc, eommensu- 
rate with the montl’s wage. hen pay day 
eomes round, the men receive the 36s. or 40s. 
for their month’s work—they receive it in 
money, it is true, in the oue room, but are 
forthwith obliged to go into tho next, and pay 
ut away for the goods and groceries they received 
on the strength of their orders? So much for 
law making, Does not this again prove that 
labour ean find no protection, until labour is 
its own master! The wages of 93. or 10s. per 
week are by this means reduced to far less in 
reality, for the prico and quality of the goods 
given amount to an indefinite reduction. Of 
course, if a working-man refuses to buy and to 
pay after this fashion—he may ‘‘get work 
elsewhere.” But as a few men monopolise all 
the mines of the country, and as those few men 
all act in concert and collusion, the ‘ getting 
work elsewhere” amounts to getting no work at 
all—it amounts to ‘‘thou shalt idle, starve, ond 
rot and die—and ace those dear to thee perish 
piecemeal before thy eyes.” 
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The system that robs demoralises also. It is 
a common thing for masters, foremen, or their 
friends, to bo the propriotors of public-houses, 
They have therefore an interest in encouraging 
drunkenness. This they do most effectually. 
Formerly, the object was achieved by paying 
wages in the public-house—a rare harvest 
night for the publican was the night of pay- 
ment! By Lord Ashley's act this is rendered 
illegal—as far as regards miners, —the workman 
being enabled to recover his wages over again, 
if paid to him in a public house. An ex- 
cellent regnlation, that ought to be carried out 
through all trades—tor few workmen have tho 
self dignity and firmness not to spend a per- 
centage of the wages they have received in a 
pot; of beer, and often far more, when their 
comrades are doing the like around them. 
Nay! the payment in the public house is a 
systematic temptation to drunkenness and 
debauchery. 

But, Lord Ashley’s Aet, as already stated, 
forbids it, in reference to mines. How, then, 
do the ironmasters and coalowners, though 
sons of Mammon, who seem to have obtained 
fresh lessons from the ‘Evis Oxe,” in the 
bowels of the Earth below, —how, I say, do they 
elude tho provisions of this Aet? They deduct 
sixpenee from the carnings of the workingman 
for beer, and allow every man to have credit 
to that amount in the publichouse they pa- 
tronise, or in which they are interested. The 
result is, that habits of intemperanee are en- 
eouraged—and the workman, lured into the 
snare of vice, drinks more than sixpenny worth 
—numbers are congregated on given nights in 
the beershop—drunkenness is sure to ensue— 
perhaps riot — and many a sober man has 
been made a drunkard—many an honest man 
been ruined, hy the infernal system which these 
vile satellites of hell establish. Good God! 
the language is strong, but one’s blood boils 
to think of the atrocities of the whole labour- 
system in England. Talk of education! 
That is the way in whieh the rieh educate 
the poor! Talk of withholding the franchise 
beeausoj of our intemperance or ignorance— 
they make us intemperate and ignorant when 
we would not otherwise be so—they keep us 
so in the ignoraneo and vice they have ereated, 
Edueation needful to fit us for political power ? 
No! political power is necessary to fit us for 
education! 

But, suppose a man to be a teetotaler— 
not to drink any beer—and accordingly to have 
no need for the sixpenee eredit at the publie 
house, and tlio sixpence reduction in his 
wages ; (at any rate, the man miglit be al- 
lowed to spend the sixpence in a pubtie house 
of his own choosing—not that of the master’s 
—and for good beer, not for bad)—in that 
case, if the workman is a teetotaler, tle master 
is very merciful—he merely deducts rarex 
PENCE froin the wages of the man—deducts it, 
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for nothing at all—deducts it because he is 
Virtuous—DEDUCTS IT BECAUSE HE 18 sonEK! 
thus offering a premium for drunkenness, and 
layiug a penalty on sobriety ! hese are the 
men who tell you, your slavery is all your 
own fault—who twit you with intemperance— 
who taunt you with the money you spend in 
drink—who reproach you with your vices. 
Good heaven ! How long will you snhmit to 
these sanctimonious hypocrites—these legalised 
rohbers ! 

By Lord Ashley’s act infant labour in the 
mines was expressly forbidden. Has it ceased? 
Nothing of the sort! Children are taken down 
the mines on the hack of the father to spend 
the day. What are they to do with tho 
children—who is to mind them—father and 
mother toiling at starvation pittance—obliged 
to devote every power to life-erushing labour 
—who is to mind the child—it goes down to 
its cheerful nursery, the Mise ! There, de- 
spite the act, it is placed to close the doors 
after the horse has passed—there it sits the 
livelong day—dcep down in the howels of the 
earth—in the fetid air—in utter darkness, 
save the miserable glimmer of a solitary rush- 
light in those dreadful vaults and passages. 
Ahove, far ahove, on the surface of the earth, 
beyond the sight and hearing of that hapless 
child, the sun is shining, the birds are singing, 
the streams are flowing, the grass and corn 
and flowers are waving in their beauty—but 
thero he sits, watching the opening and 
closing of that disma] door, that admits no 
light, no air—no hope. That child never 
becomes a Max—for that child there is no 
education—its mind is nuntaught, its heart 
unelevated—its frame withers in a crippled 
growth—and it is hut a poor consolation to 
think that those fechle little hands may one 
day celoso the gates of heaven against the rich 
murderers who massaered the innocents of 
“ Christian” England by the right of “ Chris- 
tian laws!” 

Nay! even worse than this, the children are 
obliged to push the little trucks laden with 
coal and ore along the low, narrow passages, — 
their diminutive structure requiring less space, 
and thus saving expense in shewing passages! 
This is a fact, despite the act. Let those who 
douht, go and see for themselves, The social 
despotism is too strong for the law. Whoever 
dares to complain or to impeach is sure of ruin. 
There is no power strong enough to enforce the 
law on hehalf of the workmen—-since the work- 
man’s work, that is his life, is completely at the 
disposal of the inaster—just as effectually as it 
is in those countries, where the lord has power 
of life and death over his serf. 

The uselessness of resistance, tlie vainness 
of strikes is proved by that of the miners of 
Glamorganshire. They struck against a reduc- 
tion. Their master, however, was the pro- 
prietor of large mines in Monmouthshire as 
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well, The Glamorganshire miners thought he 
must come to their terms: not so! He did not 
attempt the reduction with his Monmouthshire 
hands, hut worked his mines in that county 
doubly —so that he was ablo to moet his 
engagements and to fulfil his contracts, not- 
withstanding the strike in Glamorganshire, 
The Monmouthshire miners nevor thought of 
joining their less fortunate brethren ; they were 
recciviug full wages, they had credit at the 
beer shop—it was “all right’? with them—~ 
“why should they bother themselves ahout 
grievances they did not feel ?’’—there was no 
bond of union, and, accordingly, the Glamor- 
ganshire miners were forczd to suceumb. ‘The 
preecdent established—the reduction effected— 
the turn of Monmouthshire comes next. Bat, 
even had tho other hody of miners joined the 
strike—(and it requires some foresight, some 
wisdom, some generosity, for men receiving 
average wages to strike, because OTHERS re- 
ceive less—it 1s foresight, it 1s wisdom, 
nevertheless)—had they, I say, joined in the 
strike, the masters were prepared for the 
eventuality. All the other mine owners would 
have supplied their colleague with the amount 
of coal required.—For the strike, therefore, to 
be effective, it would be necessary for all the 
miners throughout the country to strike. But 
even this would not be enough: it would be 
further necessary for all other working-men to 
refuse to take their places inthe mines, But, 
again, even this mnst eventually fail. For, 
though the rich would lose, they can attord to 
lose, BUT THE POOR CANNOT. That which would 
only pineh their little finger, would amputate 
your entire arm. Ruling as they do export 
and import, commerce, trade, funds, and 
eredit, commanding the armed forces of the 
country,—and certain of the support of the 
rich of other nations in their crusade against 
labour—non-production, cessation of work, 
strike, even were it as general as once proposed 
in the ‘sacred month,” would ensue in but 
one of two things—Civil war, or the ruin and 
submission of the working-classes heneath a 
slavery more hopeless than ever. Now, all 
the time, trouble, labour, money, energy, and 
talent expended for a mere rise in wages, 
which, ifdirected to that object alonc, would 
inevitably fail,—might be direeted to an object. 
of much greater importance, an ohject whose 
results might be permanent, with the certainty 
of success attending a well regulated effort. It 
might be directed towards the achievement of 
political power,—without which, as shewn 
again and again, social regeneration, universal 
education, and freedom are impossible of 
attainment. If .wo are to pay so high a price, 
let us at least get the mest we can for our 
money. , 
Itis not denied that strikes fave at times 
been successful. This has heen where a oer- 
tain amount of work had to be done dy a giver. 
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time, and where, fora moment, there might 
not be a competitive reserve of a sufficient ex- 
teut inthe artificial labour market—that is, 
when there. might not be a sufficient number of 
workmen unemployed, and eager to get work 
at any price, to replace the men who struck. 
It is never, except in suoh a case, that a strike 
has proved sucocssful. But what has it done— 
after having cost weeks, perhaps months of 
anguish, hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
pounds to the workmen still employed— 
thus, in reality effecting the reduction, 
not only for those who, by striking, were 
reduced to nothing, but for those also who sup- 
ported them out of the wages they were still 
receiving— what, I repeat, has it effected ?— 
Has it touched the cause of low wages, or has 
it not rather, merely been applying a salve to 
the effect. Clearly, the latter only—it has 
been a paltiative (and that too of a very 
questionable character)—not a remedy. It 
nas raised some body of working-men in a few 
instances, for a short time—but it has not 
prevented them slipping down the inclined 
plane of our social state again—they may have 
made one step in advance, but they have slipped 
down two, shortly after,—as the present condi- 
tion of the working population proves. 

I readily admit, that strikes, desperate, 
costly, and exhausting as the remedy is, may 
be necessary . sometimes, Of two evils, 
they may bethe least. But what I assert is 
this: that the time, money, organization, 
energy and talent, that have been expended in 
useless strikes, would, if directed wholly to 
that object, have gained the CHARTER, and thins 
have rendered strikes no longer netessary by 
giving us the political power to remove the 
social causes of which strikes are but the 
effect and not the remedy. 

ERNEST JONES. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, the following 
facts have come to my knowledge—facts, the 
proof of the correctness of which, in every par- 
ticular, I have most fully ascertained before 
committing. them to paper. Facts which do 
not embrace merely isolated. instances, but the 
general practice m the Welsh mining districts. 
Facts, embodying the results. ofa long series: of 
encroachments, based on systematic plunder— 
facts that it is perfectly wonderful the workman 
ean personally experience, and. submit to, for a 
single hour! Indeed—all these encrodchments 
havé been: gradual. Could the workingman 
suddenly have had them presented to: his view, 
had he at once been told. “you shall submit to 


all this ’’+-he.would have spurned the idea; if 


it had been prophesied to him “ you will submit 
to ‘this-in a year or two!”—he would have 


laughed at the prophet. But thusit is: he has- 
sobrthitted,. because the. encroachment—the 
oppressio& has been systematised and. gradual; 


it hais Seen. @ ateady tidé, ever. encroaching, 


watching every opportullity, stizing his moment 


weight. 
‘to the ewt.,'instead of 5 score 121hs,—the lawful 
weight—which makes a difference of 160 Ibs. in 
the ton—out of which the miner is thus deliber- 
ately robbed. But this is not all, The miner 
is paid by the ton, but the ‘‘mine” is not 
weighed on being raised. 
mouth—and 6d. per ton is kept back from the 
workman’s wages, as a reserve, lest, in their 
-*¢ rough guess” of the unweighed “mine’’ they 
should have estimated the weight as too much. 
Here you have robbery number two. But this 
again is not all. 2 
the “mine” is not weighed on being raised. It 
is left at the pit-mouth for 15 or 18 months, 
often for 8 years exposed to the action of the 
air. The consequence is, that it loses in weight 
to an enormous extent. Sometimes the common 
ore is actually lost. 
been diminished, the “ mine ” is weighed! The 
workingman is fouud to have received too much, 
and compelled to make up for the supposed over- 
payment, by working for nothing, or else he is 
placed in the county court, and ruined. Here 
you have robbery number three. 


| with coal. 
‘and therefore they “crop” or dednct so tmiuch* 
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of weakness, taking advantage of his moment of 
distress, and winding him imperceptibly in the 
meshes of its all pervading power. 


To resume: tlie reader will recollect how in 


the case of the plasterers the back wages of the 
men were retained by the employer, keeping 
the payments continually one day in arrear, A 
system akin to this, but of a character infinitely 
more gross, is practised by the Welsh mine- 
owners. 


The miuer is paid by the ton—according to 
The masters reckon six score, 120 lb. 


It is left at the pit- 


I have already stated, that 


When the weight has thus. 


Not content 
with this—as it requires “ mine,” or rnbbish to 


keep the furnaces in working order, the masters 
actually use the ‘‘mine” the workman has 
raised, for this purpose, without paying him one 
fraction for the same ! 


Here you have robbery 
numberfour. But again—thisis not all. The 
next means by which the miner is still further 
robbed, is by “‘cropping.” For instance: the 
collier in the level fills the “tram” or truck, 
The masters don’t want smalkcoal, 


from the weight of the tram-full, as constituting 
small coal, for which they pay the workman 
nothing. They therefore crop a certain amount 


| of coal from each tram, to make up for the small 


coal they think it may contain, withouttroubling 
themselves to see whether it does contain small 
coal or not; their own conscience being the only 
rule by which the amount of croppirg is decided. 
Some coal breaks on the road from the level—~ 
but the miner must bear the loss, not the master. 
In this way they crop 1 or 2, sometimes. 3’ewt. 
from each tram—sometimes even the entire 
tram, the workingman not receiving oné solitary 
farthing for the amount. thus cropped. But this- 


‘eropped coal the master uses* for’ lis stéam- 


engines; he burns all his limestone and ironstone 
with it, and-uses it for savetal other: purnoses 
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besides ! Here you nave rohbery numoer five. | loom, in mine and factory. ‘This, stijlfurther, 


But again and again—the plunder does not stop 


you can accomplish alone by means of that 


here. In making coke, the coker makes it by ; political power which, by protecting association, 


the “yield ” or the weight of coal, so much coal 
being expected to make-so much coke. The 
coker and cropper heing sometimes the same 
person—and that not unfrequently. In that 
case the coker crops profusely to make up the 
“ yield’’—and here an additional stimulus is 
given to one workingman to rob the other. 
The same with iron.—Now let the reader look 
back at this catalogue of grievances, one fol- 
lowing the other, this winnowing of wages 
through sieve after sieve, each more fine and 
impervious than the other—before the workman 
gets the miserable residue ! Recapitulate these 
ifems—look at the enormous‘and fraudulent 
gains of the master thus effected. They have 
laws against false weights and measures—why 
do those laws affect thé small tradesinan, only, 
and not touch the great ‘‘ironmaster’’ and 
“ coal-king” too? Why? because coal-kings 
and ironmasters make the laws, and working- 
men and small shopkeeper’s don’t. 

Much, much might be added to the above— 
as, for instance, in reference to the founderies 
iron-works, etc. One case by way of illustra- 
tion: when the rails are turned out of the 
works, numbers of them are marked as ‘‘ waste 
rails,” For such the workman gets no wages. 
But these ‘‘ waste-rails” the masters use upon 
their miles on miles of railroad leading from 
their pitmouths to the stations !—thus laying 
down their roads for nothing, by swindling the 
workingman ! 

If the miner or workman remonatratesagainst 
the system- above described, he is turned 
adrift, and he must perish by the roadside or 
in the Bastile, because all the mines in the 
kingdom are the property of a few individuals, 
who get in concert against the working man. 

Thus monopoly of property completes the 
social tyranny which the monopoly of political 
power protects. 

Prices may rise, but the wages of the miner 
rise not with them. Some time since, when 
the last rise in iron took place, the miners of 
a rich Weleh mine-owner asked bim for a rise 
of wage in consequence, because his profits by 
their labour had become so much greater. 
“ What isthe price of my iron to you? That is 
my husiness. The iron is my property, and 
the iron market is my look-out. Tno labour 
market is yours. When- your labour grows 
scarce, you can dictate a risc in its price; but 
you have no business to interfere about my 
iron.” 

Those words read a lesson. Make hirable 
labour scarce—make the master run about for 
a workman, instead of the workman for a 
master! This you can effect alone by thinning 
the competitive labour market. This, again, 
you can do alone by making a number of' 
working men their own employers on land and 


shall render it possible, and which, by breaking 
down monopoly, shall unlock the-land. 

I am happy to have heen placed ina position 
for giving to the world this exposure of the 
mining system in Wales—and thankful to the 
friends who have supplied me with che infor- 
mation, LET THEM CONTINUE BO TO Do—in 
these pages, fearlessly and boldly, shall eyery 
act of tyranny under which they suffer, be 
exposed. The veil shall be torn off the infernal 
system—and being seen in its naked hideous. 
ness, the workingman shall grow ashamed of 
the moral cowardice, the disgraceful servility 
which causes him to cringe -beneath it as he 
does at present. 

Still greater pleasure does it afford me to 
find.that the Traves are beginning to respond 
to my appeal, as the following valuable com- 
munication, from Lancashire evinces—a coni- 
munication whioh, I have reason to believe, 
will be maintained from week to week. Let 
us proceed in this path, and we will, raise. such 
a moral hurricane, around the despoilers of the 
people,-as will soon. clear the atmosphere of 
lahour from their pestilential infiuence. Sub- 
joined is the statement referred to on 


THE LANCASHIRE MILLOWNERS. 
Some time since, the weavers of Messrs, Ben- 
son and Co. of Droylsden, left their work in 
consequence of an attempted reduction in their 
wages of ten. per cent. -together with other 
grievances, such as locking the door before siz 
oclock in the morning (the time of starting) 
and afterwards beating or fining the weavers 
for being too late! ‘This and other practices 
were curried tosuch an extent that the earnings 
of the weavers were considerably ourtailed, 
and they could not bear it any longer. They 
left their work and sought the assistance of 
their fellow workmen, which was generously 
given, and forsome time the weavers have been 
recciving seven shillings per week from the 
association. ‘The master, who is a large sub- 
scriber to the Missionary Society and other 
religious funds, has“availed himself of every 
means in his power to sow’ dissension in the 
ranks of the men, -but hitherto his aims have 
been frustrated. Some time since a meeting 
took place between myself, a number of weavers, 
and the Droylsden manufacturers, when it 
was agreed that the dispute should be settled 
by arbitration, But it was alla farce, for when 
we came to meet them, the arbitrators for 
the masters had no power to end the strike, 
but on the master’s terms. Unfortunately, 
there are in every town a few, base enough to 
do anything for money. Mr. Benson got a few 
of these, and sent them as emissaries to Man- 
chester, and Warrington, where there are 
a great number out of work. But to their 
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honour be it said, the honest and starving ope- 
ratives refused to leave their wretched. homes! 
The masters did, however, succeed in getting 
a few drunken and worthless characters from 
Warrington, and some from the sinks of Deans- 
gate, in Manchester, and such like placcs. 
Suel are the men with waich Mr. Benson has 
partially filled his mill, 

But the worst is yet to be told: these stran- 
gers are huddled fogether inscores in one small 
house, provided by the master; and there their 
filth and dirt is allowed to accumulate, A | 
frightful disease, called the ‘ black fever,” has | 
already made its appearance, and swept away | 
two of its victims. Thus it seems the fair and 
pleasant village cf Droylsden is to be filled with 
disease; the honest operatives are tobe thrown 
ont of work, turned ont of their homes, and cast 
adrift on the wide world, because they will not 
toil and be slaves for a rich, but scoundrel, 
cetton-lord. 

‘Thercis another manufacturer, named Cooper, 
‘in Stockport, who reduced his weavers’ wages 
by more than ten per cent. below the standard 
paid by other masters, The weavers waited 
upon him, to reason the matter over; but he 
treated them with contempt. ‘Two other depu- 
tations have waited upon him, one from the 
local committees of operatives, and the other 
from the central committee of the Factory 
Workers’ Association, but they haye been 
treated with the most unparalleled and galling 
insolenee, He maintains that be will not give 
more for weaving, no matter what others are 
giving. He has already discharged a number 
of hands, who have had the mauliness to de- 
mand the same rate of w.iges as others receive 
for the same sort of work. It seems this mill- 
owner is determined to deprive the weavers of 
their customary wages; he makes no secret of 
the matter; he tells them he will not give the 
same rate of wages as others, and he adds—i 
they do not like it they may leave. 


Jonn B. HORSFALT, 


General Secretary to the Factory 
Workers’ Association, 
Royston, August 6th, 1851. 


May it be permitted to add a few remarks to 
the above? A very angry feeling, I! learn, 
exists between the men taken into Mr. Ben- 
son’s employ at Droylsden, and the new hands 
he Las obtained. It isnatural that such should 
be the case—but it is highly impolitic that that 
hostility should be encouraged, Doubtlessly, 
the men obtained are generally the least cou- 
scientious, the least honourable, among working- 
men—doubtlessly they are, many of them, disso- 
lute and dranken,—and BROFOUNDLY IGNORANT. 
Were this not the case, they would not lend 
themselves as tools to the masters, to strengthen 


the power of the latter, and to cut the throats | the true chivalry | 
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lof their fellow-workmen. For the knife they 
now use against their brothers, will be torn out 
of their hands ere long, by the master who 
makes them use it, and will then be turned 
against themselves. But, let it be remembered, 
their ignorance is one ef the principle causes of 
their conduct. We must, therefore, iusti * 
them—we mnst enlighten them as to their real 
interest, which is to co-operate with the men on 
strike against the-encroachment of the master. 
But it is impossible to enlighten them, if their 
hatred is aroused. They wont listen to argu- 
ment, iť they are insultcd in the streets, The 
more they are insulted by the Droylsden opera- 
tives, the more they will side with the master 
out of resentment, and in self-defence. * Divide 
and conqner,’’—‘set one portion of the work- 
ing classes against the other,” is the maxim of 
oppression, Had it not been possible for the 
master to have found a eompetitive reserve like 
the one with which he has partly refilled his 
mill, he would have been more likely to have 
come to terms. ‘The competitive reserve ninst 
therefore be taken out of his hands. ‘They can 
only be wox away, not forced or terrified, The 
master has the law and physical foree on his 
gide—do not let him have the sympathy of a 
body of workingmen as well. This he will heve, 
if the ill-feeling of the new hands is aroused 
against the Droylsden operatives. As long as 
the two parties hate each other, and abuse eaeh 
other, and struggle against each other, the 
master sits securely looking on, laughing in his 
sleeve. But, if once the new hands could 
be shewn their real interest, if once THEY, TOO, 
were to join the phalanx of the oppressed,— 
where would the master be then? 

To achieve this result—conciL1aATE them— 
reason with them—instruct them, ‘They haye 
done you a great injnry—but the master has 
done you a greater—do not play into that mas- 
ter’s hands. The poor men are but tlie creatures 
of cireumstances—they are but what the system 
has made them—but THR MASTERS MAKE THE 
system! Forgive the men, on the gronnd of 
their ignorance—shew them that their self- 
interest tells them to join with you, and not 
against you—when cnce they see this, the 
union will be effected, for self-interest is in 
general the basis of modern action. Hold be- 
fore them the glorious example of the men in 
Manchester, Warrington, and elsewhere, who 
refused to work, though starving in unwilling 
idleness/ That will come home to them more 
than any argument—and convince them, more 
than anything else, which way their interest 
lies; for they will justly argue that there must 
be some object and reason for a self-denial like 
to that, and some strength in a combination of 
working-men carried on in such a spirit. 

Honour, indeed! to the true hearts who re- 
fused to wa: against their brothers in the social 
battle—the most desolating of all. That is 
What other order of society 
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present us with eXamples like to that ? Such 
täüen deserve to conquer ant to rule—and con- 
quer and rule they wil, if they unite their ener- 
gies, and direct that united power in the right | 
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channel—striking at the cause of social evil, 
and not merely experimentalising on the bare 
effects. E.J. 


DE BRASSIER, A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE, 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


(Continued from No. 15.) 


CHAPTER 20.—Tnu FACTORY. 


Sone miles from the faetory town where the 
vast impulse to eease work had bcen origi- 
nated, verging eastward towards the first un- 
dulations of those hills that embosomed Stan- 
ville Hall, a eluster of tall chimneys might be 
seen emergiug from a seeluded dell. Up the 
rising ground stretched groves and shubberies 
in profuse luxurianee, the slate roof and the 
white walls of an elegant villa, rising abovo 
them in grateful eontrast with their dark 
foliage, while groups of small eottages elus- 
tered around the buildings in the vale below, 
housing the thiek swarm of operatives and 
their families, drawn around that eentre of 
eapital and toil. The lord of that faetory 
group had begun in a small way, and by his 
suppleness, obsequiousness, and taet, had 


great eapitalist gave them, infamously low as 
that was, but then they must remember he 
was not a eapitalist, and all the great faetory 
kings were in a eonspiraey to erush him, 
merely beeause lhe was a working-man, and 
had risen from the ranks of labour. He 
trusted therefore they would row together, 
and when they were driven from the faetory 
door of the rieh, he would weleome them at 
that of the poor.” 

“We'll sooner work for you at four shil- 
lings, than for the others at seven !” said the 
generous- hearted workmen ; and they proved 
as good as their word. They worked, and 
they worked with a hearty will. They worked, 
and they worked with a great result. They 
worked, until they worked their employer up 


suececdcd in rising to the post of overlooker.| to the ownership of three great faetories, an 
Here the opportunities of peeulation, tyranny, | Italian villa, a noble park, a earriago and four, 
and artifice, eongenial to his nature, cnabled|and a place among the aristoeracy of the 
him to begin making money, till he was in a | north. 

position to set up in business on his own} No one grew rich more rapidly tnan he. 
aceount, though in a very little way at first. | The fact was that, instead of not being able 
He was fortunate enough to execute some|to compete with the great capitalists, the 
contracts at seeond hand, and here the career | great capitalists were not able to compete 
of his money-making first started into fuil {with him, beeause he always got men to work 
netivity. The oppression of the prineipal is | for less wages, and with a greater will. 
nothing as comparcd to that of the middle-} His rise in the world was trumpeted forth 
man-——no one paid wages sueh ashe! Thejas an illustration, that with prudence, in- 
off-pouring, the thriee-sifted mass of human | dustry, and integrity, the field is open to a'l, 
labour was the material he worked with; {and a working-man is sure to mse. That, 
when wages had been driven down to tho} therefore, it is the fault of the working- 


very lowest by the great employers, and even 
then the vast labour-surplus stood hungering 
and despairing and idle, he stepped forward, 
and offered work at lower prices still. And 
he did it always, asa favour, “ He give them 
abit of bread!” “ They shouldn't starve as 
long as ho eould find them something to do !” | 
“He had risen from the ranks of labour, and 
he was proud of it! “ It was true that he 
could not give them even as niveh as the 


elasses themselves if they are in misery, and 
every horse, but the right one, is saddled 
with the blame. They are told it is thoir in- 
tempcranee—that is the prineipal seapegoat 
—their dissipation—their thoughtlessness ; 
whereas, if they were all as good as angels to- 
morrow, they would not be an iota better off. 
Wheu the working-man rises in the world, it 
is not because of his goodness, but because of 
his badness that he rises, in nine cascs out of 
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every ten—it is because of his treachery to his | father. 


brother working-men, his servility, his mean- 
ness, and his duplicity. When do you see 
the working-man rise, who stands manfully 
by his brother in the struggle of capital 
against labour? No! the rich cannot do 
everything themsclves—they need some con- 
fidants, some tools, some men to do their 
dirty work, out of the ranks of labour; and 
these are the men, who, while helping to 
bleed the working-classes for the benefit of 
the employing class, are enabled vampire-like 
to suck some of the blood themselves. 

As soon, however, asthe individual, whose 
rise we have chronicled, had achieved a for- 
tune, instead of struggling against the great 
employers, he co-operated with them—he be- 
came a merchant, banker, and money-lender, 
as well as amill-owner ; and Henry DORVILLE 
was a name well known in the worlds of gold 
aud trade—a name execrated by many, ad- 
mired by none, and on which the recent fate 
of Charles Dalton had cast an added stain. 

While they were enriching him,—while he 
was rising, he was popular among the opera- 
tives; they looked on him in the light of a 
benefactor, never thinking that, in reality, the 
specious sophist was doing them an injury 
even more serious than that inflicted by the 
greater and more powerful monopolist. But, 
when he had risen, when he was seated on 
the magisterial bench, when he was housed’ 
and feasted in the mansions of the rich, they 
began to pause—they began to think, we made 
him rich,—he is the creature of our hands,— 
our hearts throbbed fainter, our temples beat 
hotter to create that villa, and those car- 
iiages, and thoso factories; we can count the 
graves of many, who perished, fading away 
in consumption and decline, to make that 
money. The cheeks of his daughter are 
painted with the hectic that killed the factory 
girl, and the weak, quick cough of the once 
strong man is the music that rung in the day 
of his greatness! And. now—he spurns ns, 
His daughter mingles not with our daughters 
—perhaps she is more refined—but who paid 
for her refinement? He laughs and jokes with 
us no longer—he shakes us no longer by the 
hand, but tramples us beneath his feet; the 
man who, climbs the ladder, lays his hand 
upon the bar, but when he has mounted to 
the next, he places his foot upon the very step 
he had just before been caressing with his hand, 
Thus it is with capital and labour. 

It may, therefore, be supposed that a vast 
amount of angry feeling existed against Dor- 
ville—a feeling that would have taken deeper 
root, had it not becn for the amiable qualities 
of his daughter, whose radiant sunny beauty, 
and whose warm and gentle heart spreading 
affection and beneficence on every side, some- 
what counteracted the bad conduct of her 
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Her charities were great, and always 
judiciously bestowed. - But alas! her chari- 
ties did harm instead of good.. Charity is 
one of the greatest evils that can befall a com- 
munity, because it never goes far towards 
producing a real social benefit, while it has 
this bad effect, that it DEMORALISES THE MAN- 
HCOD OF A PEOPLE. A people taught to look 
up to CHARITY, soon forgets Rieur; and in- 
stead of trying to recover that which has been 
stolen from them, they actually feel grateful 
that the thief returns a little from the sponta- 
neous generosity of his nature. Charities 
have checked revolutions—charities have per- 
petuated slavery—charities are the cunning 
chains by which mammon degrades the very 
victim he has robbed. It is admitted that 
really good and pure motives often actuate 
the donor, as in the case of Adeline Dorville. 
Born, cradled, brought up in a system beyond 
which they have no opportunity of seeing, 
they look upon that system as the law of 
nature, and perpetuate its rule while they 
are trying to alleviate its harshness. 

Among the many guests whom the rich 
upstart entertained at his magnificent villa, 
was William Latimer, the poor scion of a 
very ancient family ; that is, all families being 
equally “ ancient,” springing, it is to be pre- 
sumed, from the same Adam; he was de- 
scended from a famy whose lineage had been 
kept registered in the annals of the country. 
His immediate ancestors had fallen into com- 
parative poverty; and perhaps that -circum- 
stance, initiating him, though but in a com- 
parative degree, in the struggles of the poor 
against the rich, may first have cnlisted his 
sympathies upon the side of the first. His 
parents, too, indulged in a pride all the 
greater, because their fortune was not com- 
mensurate with the grandeur of their name, 
and they made up in haughtiness what they 
lacked in money. Youth is ingenuous, and 
the boy hated the class distinction that threw 
difficulties in the way of boys of his own age, 
which spoiled his sports, and consigned him 
to a morbid solitude, while his peers in age 
where happy and joyous before his eyes. This 
was the origin of the democratic tendencies 
in his character. It was no wonderful, super- 
human inspiration; it was produced by that 
which moulds us all—the hand of CIRCUM. 
STANCE; and while receiving, as his parents 
supposed, a high-church, high-tory education, 
they were taking, in reality, the most effective 
means to make him a democrat, by making 
the feelings of his heart rebel against the 
system that destroyed the innocent pleasures 
of his youth. He was thus soon taught to 
recognise the laws of nature, as higher than 
those of conventional society, and to seek a 
patent of nobility from the hand of God, in 
preference to one from the hands of man. 
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At the university he therefore associated with 


the most talented and industrious, being 


naturally thrown more in their company, he 
being himself an assiduous student. Asa 


necessary consequence, his associates were of 


the poorer (thence called the humbler) walks 
of life—once the sons of rich and titled 
houses did not require to learn in order to 
live, and therefore never cared to live in order 
to learn. ‘This brought him necessarily into 
collision with his aristocratic fellow-students, 
who sneered that cue so high-born should 
demean his rank by such unworthy comrades. 
William Latimer’s was, withal, a haughty and 
a passionate spirit—he could but ill brook 
insolence—and thence lived in perpetual dis- 
seusion with his titled compeers. Three 
duels were the result. Victorious in each— 
even these did not excuse non-molestation, 
inasmuch as the aristocracy are brave aud 
reckless, and it became a matter of distinction 
to try one’s prowess against tiie redoubtable 
but eccentric Latimer. Shunned in society, 
or but met to be insulted, the young student 
did not find an equivalent in his more humble 
brethren, for these were not yet imbued with 
the true spirit of democracy; their families 
were dependent on the families of their more 
rich and noble fellow-students. Latimer was 
the marked object of hostility on the part of 
the latter, and was therefore coldly treated, 
even by those for whom he had sacrificed in- 
fluence and position. 

Disgusted, but not yet disheartencd, he 
left the university prematurely, to return to 
the home of a frowning father and reproach- 
ful mother. He received a bad character 
from the heads of the university, and though 
there existed not a more moral and temperate 
young man, he wou the stigma of dissipation 
and idleness. 

Knowing the very reverse to be his cha- 
racter, a perversion like this roused his anger 
—thence his scorn—he encased himself in the 
armour of his own thoughts—his impetueus 
nature hardened, as it were, into a calm con- 
tempt of the world, and utter carelessness 
of its opinion—a deep pride at the conscious- 
ness of virtue and the supposition of vice. 

A necessary effect of this was an apparcnt 
coldness in his manner, even on occasious 
the most sorrowful and affecting ; and thus 
that man, whose heart was naturally alive to 
every emotion of tenderness and pity, was 
accused of being callous and hard-hearted, 
at the very time when he felt perhaps more 


keenly and more truly than nine-tenths of 


the scoffers who surrounded him. 
* Met with coldness and reproach at home, 
his active spirit disdained frivolous amuse- 
ment, and scorned to live in idleness. He 
therefore demanded of his father to place 
him in a useful sphere of action. 

The father stared—thought his son re- 


some abuses by its retention. 
he devoted himself assiduously to the per- 
formance of his duties. 
one of these was to prevent peculation and 
sinecurism in his subordinates and superiors, 
and he did not hesitate to take the necessary 
steps., The hornet’s nest was raised. His 
superiors treated him with insolence—his 
subordinates censpired agaiust him. Single- 
handed he waged the unequal battle. 
baffle him, the public accounts were confused 
and falsified on all sides; it was impossible 
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markably eccentric—told him, “he really 
need not work for a living — government 
patronage was certainly at his command, but 
he much doubted whether, with his volatile 
disposition, he would do credit to his family 
in a high official capacity.” 

“ I want to work for my living,” doggedly 
replied: the son. “ I want uo high office— 
let me rise by merit.” 

The father smiled contemptuously, called 
him a crazy visionary, told him he had him- 
self beeu as foolish once, most young men 
were so; he would learn to laugh at and 
despise his present folly—to regret he. had 
ever been so silly as to set up his judgment 
against that of all the high authorities of the 
country ; in short, he would grow wiser when 
he knew more of the world. 

After this sermon, William Latimer soon 
found himself installed in a high and lucra- 
tive office, much against his will, inasmuch 
as he saw patient merit toiling unrequited 
beneath him, and he was too proud to like 


rising by the mere adventitious circumstances 
of rank and influence. 


Once, however, iu possession of office, he 
thought he might do some good, and reform 
Accordingly, 


He soon found that 


To 


to restore regularity, every difficulty was 
throwu in his way—no help was given—he 
failed in proving that which he knew; one 
thing be succeeded in—that was, in showing 
that the public accounts were in the-most 
horrible state of confusiou. But what was 
the result? .Before his accession to office, 
there had apparently been no confusion what- 
ever; after his accession all was a chaos! 
The tables were turned against him; he was 
accused of the very thing he had been trying 
to rc.acdy. He was ignominiously dismissed 
from oflice as signally incompetent, and nar- 
rowly cscaped au imputation on his honour! 

Disgusted with what he had seen of the 
world, he looked forth from his social goli- 
tude, and békeld the tribes of the earth, 
The aristocracy he scorned, and was hated 
in return; the middle class ho had tried at 
the university, aud despised, their mean 
souls even morc thau the aristocracy; aud 
looking on the workers, he exclaimed : 
“These are the ncn for me! Here is still 
the honest .heart, the manly arm, and the 
unwarped brain! Here are the materials of 
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humanity—to work, then, at the task ef1e- 
demption !” 

He was received with open arms ; but, alas! 
he soon found the democratic spirit was not 
there—the people still bowed to rank —and 
it was more the aristocrat than the man they 
cheered in their new ally! 

Still he was not disheartened, and soon 
new clements of thought and action arose in 
his breast. 

The more he estranged himself from his 
former peers, the more their hostility was 
hurled upon him. 

“ Ah!” they said, “wo thought it would 
come to this! Idle and dissipated at col- 
lege, he disgraced himself in his official ca- 
pacity, and now, scorned by the respectable 
of all orders, he throws himsclf among the 
low and vulgar—the infidel and the do- 
bauched! He is bringing his honourable 
parents in grey-headed sorrow to the grave. 
Thus, cver, is the career of the volatile, the 
spendthrift, and the demagogue.”’ 

It was unavoidable, too, that among the 
working classes, with whom he had allied 
himsclf, there should (as among al! eclassos,) 
be some bad characters; some acts of outrage 
were committed, crimes and disgraceful 
actions were perpetrated by solitary indi- 
viduals ; these were immediately held up to 
the broad light of day, and the vice of the 
few was paraded as the character of the 
whole. William Latimer might, perhaps, 
unconsciously associate with some of these 
very men—ay ! even on terms of friendship 
—and, accordingly, this obloquy attached to 
him. His former equals noticed him with 
insult, and if he demanded satisfaction at 
their hands, it was denied to one who had 
placed himself ont of the pale of gentlemanly 
intercourse. 

With supreme contempt he turned away 
from the haughty coward. “ Gop anp Max !” 
was his motto; and as he toiled honestly for 
these, he strengthened as the cause grew 
strong, though the waves of faction were 
buffeting around him. 

Denounced, abused, he still looked to 
measures, not to men; and if a personal 
attack was made upon him, he still replicd, 
“ True or false, I care not. ‘lime will prove 
the right! Heed not what Lam; but listen 
to what I say, and if you think I counsel 
right, follow my advice, and forget the man 
who gave it.” 

At this time his father died; and, indig- 
nant at what he termed his son'e disgraceful 
conduet, disinherited him, and cast him on 
the world, It was then that denunciation 
raged anewagainst him. Forgetting that his 
demoeracy had caused the loss of his property 
and position, men now accused him of being 
a needy gentleman, too proud to work, and 
too poor to ve without labour; and, there- 
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fore, troubling the waters of society, that he 


might fish a treasure from their current. 

Then the democracy, that had cheered 
him for his rank, now spurned him for his 
poverty. Then the furies of jealousy, rivalry, 
and hatred were let loose against him, freed 
from their last restraint. Ho was even de- 
nounced for springing from the aristocracy, 
as though he could help his birth! Design- 
ing demagogues sought to drive hilf from 
the popular movement, because his straight- 
forward advice always ran counter to thcir 
crooked machinations, and frustrated them; 
and if he could have been proved to have 
carned a living by hard work in the cause of 
demoeracy, he would have been crushed and 
execrated on all hands! Yes! the men 
who cried out for a fair day's wage for a fair 
day’s work, would bave thought it something 
horrible to pay fair wage for fair work in 
their own cause. Luckily, William Latimer 
never gave them even that opportunity. 
Cast into poverty, he threw himself into the 
fiolds of literature, a course that would have 
rendcred him wholly indey enient of demo- 
cracy, if he could have consented to write 
otherwise than in the interest of freedom. 
As it was, however, he toiled, and starved, 
and struggled on, till he found that intrigue 
and faction rendered him without influence in 
the popular ranks. Then he withdrew, not 
to join any other party, but to watch that 
huinan tide, passion-tossed, misguided, and 
unavailing, that might have overwhelmed a 
continent, but that beat itsclf into foam 
against the cliffs of prejudice and folly. He 
watched, determined to bide the opportunity 
when onee more he might interpose—when 
once more he might step in the arena—vindi- 
cate democracy from the demagogue, and 
save the people from themselves. 

He still had access to some few of his old 
acquaintance, and had met the daughter of 
Mr. Dorville at Stanville Hall. There he has 
already been introduced to the reader, for he 
it was, who has been pointed out to the 
reader, as conversing in an alcove of the ball- 
room with a fair companion—that companion 
was Adeline Dorville. P 

Her father had received Latimer as a fre- 
quent guest, for, though the stern, hard na- 
ture of Dorville despised lordly rank and 


title, he felt a sceret triumph in displaying 


his colossal wealth to the poor and broken- 
down sciou of aa aristocratichouse. No sooner, 
however, did he find that an attachment had 
arisen between Latimer and Adeline, than he 
closed his doors on the suitor, in astonishment 
at his presumption; and when the latter ven- 
tured to solicit her hand, he quietly asked for 
his means of living, ironically told him to go 
and grow rich, and then to come again; but 
could not give the hand of his daughter to a 
pauper-agitator, who did nothing for his living, 
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but went about the country creating ill-feeling | ing-house, or a work-shop, and every thing in 


and discontent between employer and employed, 
cuttingly hinting at the conclusion that it was 
no bad speculation for the poor gentleman and 
beggar-democrat to marry the dowry of the 
millionaire. 

Latimer restrained his indignation with difi- 
culty, aud left the house. Even in the eyes of 
the conventional world—and it was that by 
which Dorville judged him—the disproportion 
was not so great. His birth and rank might | 
balance her riches, and his cxpectations of a | 
large inheritance from his own relations were 
Neither vague nor unfounded. But tlie dye 
was cast, and with a bitter heart he ruslied 
once more into the vortex of the political storm. 
A shade was seen to steal over the joyous face 
af Adeline; she becauie, not less kind, but 
ore sad and-silent. The facts transpired 
through the neighbourhood, and an additional 
sympathy was felt in behalf of the banker's 
daughter, an additional dislike towards him- 
self. It was at this time that the great factory 
movement had commenced ; the sacred month 
iad been proclaimed, and the hands at Mr. 
Doryille’s factories were in immediate expecta- 
ion of a visit from the turn-outs. 


CHAPTER 21. 


his cyes was raw material, machinery, or gold. 
The rights of man resolved themselves into the 
course of trade, aud he looked down witb equal 
contempt on peers, titles, armies, generals, fame, 
glory, literature, and art, on the one hand, and 
on love, friendship, domestic tics, wart, dis- 
ease, and misery on the other. Everything, 
with him, was regulated accarding to the laws 
of demand and supply. Man, with him, was 
subject individually and coilectively to that 
sanie law. His workmen once ventured to so- 
licit a rise of wages. “ Why so?” he asked. 
‘« Because tbe price of your manufactures has 
visen, and it is but just we should feel the bene- 
fit of it.” “ What’s that to you ?’ he responded. 
“The cotton-markct is my bnsiness not yours. 
What is it to you what I get for my cotton ? 
The labour-market is your affair, the cotton- 
market mine.” ‘The poor operativea here ob- 
served tbat he lowered their wages when there 
was a fall in price, aud appealed to him, 
whether it was not just that their wages should 
be raised when there was ariscin price. “ Ah !” 
said he, “ go about your business, you don’t 
understand these things at all, These things 
are regulated by the law of supply and demand, 
If there’s more demand for your labour than 
there is labour to supply, your value rises in 


] the market; but if there is more demand for 


THE ATTACK. 


Mr. Dorville svas one of those men, in whom 
obstinacy held the place of courage. He was a 
keen, cold man of business. He cut you like a 
frost, and looked through you like ga winter 
sun on a clear day. He was tall, stately, and 
haudsome, moderately stout, with Roman fea- 
tures, and dark hair, curling with a determined 
«crispness, that seemed to say to wind and 
weather, *‘ you shan't put me out of order.” 
His voice was cold and somewhat harsh. 
Having an object to giu, he could make bim- 
self very agreeable, particularly to thoso in a 
humbler station, but to those who were his su- 
periors in wealth, there had always been some- 
thing disagreeably eringing. When, however, 
he grew rich himself, there seemed a complete 
change in his external nature. It is wonderful 
how the possession of money will change a 
man, I have seen the fawning sycophant 
altered into the imperious dictator—the poor, 

` abject wretch, without ono apparent particle of 
self-respect transformed into a dignified and 
apparently elevated character. Similarly great 
was the difference between Dorville rich and 
Dorville poor. The seemingly frank companion- 
ship with his workmen, became rude, despotical 
decisiveness of munner. The fawning on the 
superior gave place to a patronising scornful- 
ness of manner, insufferably odious to thore who 
had so recertly surpassed him. 

Dorville was deeply imbued with the doc- 
triues of the Manchester School. A strict mau 
of business, he looked on the world as a count- 


my employment than I hayc employment to 
supply, your value falla—you become a drug— 
there is too much of you—you area glut, and 
your pric: gocs down, So good morning to 
yon; the market is at my beck now, If the 
number of hands increases, I don’t know bnt 
what your wages will be lowered. Yon have 
no right to grumble; that’s all just and proper; 
it’s the Jaw of supply gud demand—the funda. 
mental law of nature. Jam as subject to it as 
yourselves.” 

The poor wages-slaves went away —they'gave 
no anewer. ‘he living waves broke at the feet 
of that human rock. “ J am as subject to it as 
yourselves.” Ah,no, Mr. Dorville! The law 
of supply and demand may be the fundamental 
law of nature, but yov violate it/ “ Leave 
trade alone! don’t interfere between labour and 
capital,” is your cry ; but capital interferes with 
labour, and wont allow labour to interfere in its 
turn’ You keep up a surplus in the labour- 
market—you monopolise the means of employ- 
ment—you monopolize the land and machinery 
—you say, “ when labour becomes scarce, you 
will have a right to ask for higher wages;’’ 
but YoU TAKE GOOD CARE THAT LABOUR SNALL 
REMAIN PLENTIFUL, You drive the men from 
the land into the factories; you drive them by 
machinery out of the factory into the street. 
You make women do the work of men; you 
make children do the work of women, and ma- 
chines do the work of all three. You allow no 
egress, no outlet, no vent for the worklcess 
crowd. You wont let them return to the land, 
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and you can’t give them work at the loom, 
You keep constantly increasing their numbers, 
and then you coolly tell them, “ When your 
labour grows scarce, you may ask for higher 
wages; that is the law of supply and demand.” 
You tell them, when they murmur, ‘If you 
don't like my wages, you are free to leave. Go 
somewhere else. Are you not at liberty to 
please yourselves? I don’t compel you to work 
forme, ‘fhere’s nocompulsion.” Oh no, none 
whatever! 
they can’t work for anybody else, as you well 
know. ‘There’s no compulsion, only if they 
don’t work for you, they must beg. There’s 
no compulsion, only if they beg they'll be im- 
prisoned, and if they lie by the wayside be- 
cause they have no house, they'll be thrown 
into jail as vagrants. There’s no compulsion, 
only after you have made life insupportable to 
them, they must not escape even death itself, 
lest, failing in the attempt, they should be cast 
on to the treadmill of the felon, 

When the excitement had commenced in the 
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and trembling to the coming storm, and will be 
ruined by it in scores. Ha! ha! good fishing 
in troubled waters! That’s what it is to have 
a long head.” 

Accordingly, Dorville lost no time in acting 
up to his plan; and while every rich man’s face 
shewed gloom and dismay, his alone displayed 
a sort of excellent hilarity and triumoh. He 
talked to his brother masters of the approach- 


ling insurrection, as a thing of certainty, with 
Only if they don't work for you, | 


the most provoking nonchalance—talked of 
the ourning of factories, the pillage of banks, 
and seemed as unconcerned about it as a man 
who hadn't a farthing in the world to lose. 
Meanwhile, however, he had not the slightest 
intention of risking his own precious person in 
the scene of danger. On the contrary, he was 
determined to makea holiday of the time, He 


had never possessed much leisure to quit the 
factory district in which he lived, ard he now 
resolved, since trade would be at a stand-still, 


to pass the time at a watering-place, one of the 


most splendid and aristocratic, three hundred 
miles from the place of danger, in a thinly- 
peopled, rural district. Accordingly, he and 
his daughter left for the sea-city of palaces and 
frivolity, of luxury and idelness—where, for 
once, the rich outnumbered the poor, and regi- 
ments of cavalry and infantry gave a super- 
fluous guarantee of safety. He had been 
enjoying himself thus for some time, every 
morning glancing with eager curiosity over the 
papers to see whether the insurrection had 
commenced, when a letter arrived, informing 
him that a fearful accident had llappened to 
Walter De Brassier, and that he was at the 


manufacturing districts, Mr. Dorville, like a first 
rate man of business, had begun taking his pre- 
eiitions in time. He had withdrawn all the 
goods he could spare into places of safety; he 
had raised the iusurances of all his buildings, 
premises, machinery, and effects, to something 
above their value, to allow for the loss contin- 
gent on an interruption of trade, and something 
to spare besides. He had reasoned thus: “The 
factory population are badly treated, and they 
wont stand it much longer. There'll be an 
outbreak accordingly. ‘Theytl burn some 
factories, level a few houses, kill a few people, 


drink afew hogsheads, destroy a good deal of | point of death. 


property, get themselves knocked on the head, 
and all wilt go on the same as before. Now, I 
shall be a fcol if I don’t reap some benefit from 
this. My factories will be the first to burn, 
for Tam most gloriously detested. I know it. 
Now, then, all my moftgages, contracts, title 
deeds, bonds, bills and notes, books, accounts, 
and ledgers, shall go off to the metropolis, My 
factories, machinery, bank, houses, and furniture 
shall be insured at a much higher rate than 
usual, for they're sure to burn, and I shall get 
double their value if I manage well, They’re 
getting old and crazy, and I should have to 
repair them if they were not burnt down, 
Now, let me see—trade will be stopped during 
the outbreak—that will be a tuss, too; there- 
fore, how high must L insure? ‘Lhe riots wont 
last long, that’s certain, for the agricultural 
districts, and some manufacturing ones, wont 
move ; so the riotera must knock under as soon 
as forces concentrate on the one side, and bread 
and gin run short on the other. Good! so 
much will cover all loss, and so much will 
ensure a positive gain. Done! I shall clear 
£10,000 by the row! That’s what it is to 
have a long head! 


The other poor deyils of | nature. 


Dorville had heavy mortgages 


on the Stanville Hall estate, and had lent large 
sums to Walter De Brassier, at exorbitant 
intcrest, on his personal security. The death of 
De Brassier would have been a fearful loss to 
him, unless he could make some additional ar- 
rangements; his presence was therefore absolutely 
neeessary in the North, and, reluctant as he 
was to risk himself in the disturbed districts 
where he was personally so obnoxious—business 


habits in him stifled natural fears—neither 
pleasure nor peril could deter lim fromattend- 
ing to his affairs—and aceordingly he set off 
upon his venturous mission. He wa3 the more 
encouraged to do so, owing to the dilatory 
movements of the people. The agitation seemed 
to drag its slow length along without any pcr- 
ceptible results—and Dorville began to think, 
even to fear, that it would die a natural death 
without doing him the favour of burning his 
factories to the ground, and enabling him to 
rebuild them free of all expense. Adeline in- 
sisted on accompanying him. She was doat- 
ingly fond of her father, whose only ehild she 
was—and who, eertainly, reciproeated the 
affection. It wag the one light spot in his dark 
Even the coldest heart will love some- 


mannfactnrers are looking forward with dread | thing,and his pride combined with the impulse of 
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nature to make him love that admirable girl. 
Her beauty rendered rivalry almost impossible, 
and the accomplishments and education with 
which he had adorned that beauty, and which 
her rich mind had enabled her to cultivate to 
their fullest extent, made him exult to think 
that the daughters of the peers and of the 
millocrats around him, were cast into the shade 
by his plebeian child, by him who had carved 
his own fortune and trampled on the heads of 
those, so vastly hissuperiors once. Reassured 
by the present aspect of affairs, he yielded to 
the importunities of Adeline, and suffered her 
to accompany him into the North. 

The journey, in those days, could not be en- 
tirely performed by rail,—and the travelling 
carriage of Dorville was rattling on the third 
evening of their journey towards the precincts 
of the great factory town before described. 
Dorville was doubtful whether he should go to 
his town-house or to the villa noticed in the 
last chapter. 

He had ordered preparation for his reception 
to be made in both, but with the least possible 
indications of his expected arrival. The villa 
was the nearest to Stanville Hall, but the town 
was certainly tbe safest, as being nearer the 
aid of the troops and the authorities. On ap- 


a 
proaching tne town, however, he saw such nu 
merous groups of workmen scattered about,tbat’ 
fearful of being recognised, be ordered the pos“ 
tilions to turn off to the right, avoid the town, 
and drive straight to the villa, as being the 
more private, and, his arrival not being publicly 
known, from that reason the most safe, asylum. 

Besides Dorville and his daughter, there was 
a third occupant in the carriage, who seemed 
by no means to relish his proximity to the 
fountains of insurrection., ‘Though, personally, 
completely unknown in the district, he shrunk 
back into a corner, pulled his lat over his 
eyes, sank his chin beneath his collar, and ex- 
hibited all the symptoms of alarm the countless 
puckers in his dry, leather-like face admitted. 
His guilty conscience smote him in presence of 
the honest, injured people he was helping to 
destroy ; for it’ was Bludore, whose funds had 
fostered the agitation out of wbich he made 
such profit—and who, the chosen ally of 
Dorville, as well as of De Brassier, chosen 
though in this instance partly by necessity, 
from being intimately interwoven in the affairs 
of the De Brassier family, played fast and 
loose with both sides, as his interest might 
prompt hin. 


HOW NATIONS WON LIBERTY. 


AS ILLUSTRATED IN 


THE RISE OF SWITZERLAND. 


SwifzeRLand claims our attention as having 
commenced a struggle for freedom, which, 
with astonishing success and constant energy, 
has continued down to our day, and still pre- 
sents the spectacle of a free republic, sur- 
rounded by and defying the great monarchies 
of Europe. 


THE FOREST CANTONS. 


Tux origin of this great struggle dates from 
the time in which the peasantry of Schwytz, 
Uri, and Unterwalden rose against the yoke 
of their lay and clerical masters, and espe- 
cially against the Abbey of Einsiedeln, The 
oppression of these lords was snoh, that it ex- 
cited even this patient people to take arms in 
defence of their old rights—in 1101 tbey 
fought, and were victorious. The Roman king, 
Conrad, tben placed them under the ban of 
the empire; the Bishop of Constance under 
that of the church. They langhed them both 
to scorn, and forced the priests either to per- 
form the sacred services or quit the country. 
This occurred in 1161, eleven yearsafter Arnold 
of Brescia bed traversed these mountains. The 
three forest cantons formed a federal league, 


which was renewed every ten years, and it was 
not long before Schwytz, Uri, and Zurich 
joined the union, Thus they regained their 
ancient rights, which were confirmed by the 
emperors of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, by 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, and Adolph of Nassan, 

The peasants of the npper Rhine, the valley 
of the Rhone, Appenzell, the forest of Bregenz, 
of Allgau, and the Black-Forest, proved less 
fortunate, They stood’ under the immediate 
protection of the Holy Roman Empire, in 
consequence of which an hereditary aristocracy 
goon settled among them, and the-free yeomen 
were gradually reduced to vassalage and serf- 
dom. 

King Albreoht the First, desirous of causign 
the same results in the free Cantons, had re- 
course to promises and negotiations to induce 
them to abandon thoir old privileges ; but they 
resolutely preferred their mountain-freedom 
to the most attractive municipal and fendal 
advantages. As they were not to be won 
thus, the king instrueted his lieutenants to 
irritate the people into violence, thus to have 
an excuse for intervening with an armed force, 
and crushing their liberties at a blow. He 
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therefore sent Hermann Geszler von Brauneck 
and Beringer von Landenberg to govern in 
the forest-cantons, for they were, still under 
the supremacy of the Roman crown, whose 
representatives were charged with tho admi- 
nistration of the laws, These representatives, 
however, had formerly been earls of the sur- 
rounding marclics, who merely made an annual 
rogress through the country. 

The new lieutenants, or Landvogts, however, 
were mere minions of the court, appointed as 
permanent residents, and furnished with seeret 
instructions to drive the peoplo into open 
revolt by any possible means of aggravation. 

They immediately commenced building 
strongholds for their safety, garrisoned them 
with foreign mercenaries, and set about their 
task. The unsuspicious peasantry never 
thought of resisting until the time of resistance 
scemed past, and oppression had reached an 
almost fabulous extreme. 

After suffering for a time in silence, four 
acts of unprovoked outrage fired the storm of 
indignation. 

Landenberg had imposed a fino on two oxen 
on a grey-headed man named Henry an der 
Halden, for a trivial insult to his authority, 
and the Landvogt’s bailiffs were guilty of such 
insolence on tho occasion, that Arnold, thie 
old man’s son, struek one of them and fled. 
The Landvogt immediately had the father 
seized, imprisoned, and both his eyes torn 
out. Ho then placed his own hat on a pole 
before his castle at Uri, (whieh he scornfully 
denominated Zwing-Uri, or the curb of Uri), 
and forced every oue to come and pay it 
homage. He stopped a nobleman named Stauf- 
facher, on the highway, for daring to build a 
house without his lord’s permission ; and forced 
Tell, of Uri, to shoot an apple from his child’s 
head to save his life. These ooeurrences, and 
their immediate consequences, are so well 
known, that wo will allude to them but briefly. 

The oath of Grutli, the secret league, the 
famous shot of Tell, and Geszler’s death, the 
destruction of every stronghold, the expulsion 
of every foreign mercenary, and the liberation 
of the Cantons, were the rapid results, But 
King Albrecht soon placed himself at the head 
of an overwhelming furce, and advanced to 
crush this ‘‘ handful of rehellions boors,” 
Stabbed by his own nephew, whom he tried to 
cheat of his inheritance, he died in Aarau on 
the Ist of May 1306, and the consequeut con- 
fusion in the German empire gave the peagants 
time to affirm their newly conquered rights. 
In 1315, hawever, Leopold of Austria invaded 
Switzerland at the head of an imperial anny. 
They were met by the mountaincers in the 

ass of Morgarten, and utterly destroyed. 
n 1332, Lucerne joined the league of the 
cantons, and Zurich was not long in following the 
example. Glarus and Zug joined in 1352 (the 
one four days after the otber), and in 1353 
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Berne itself was annexed to the conf deret 
Thus district after district threw off the yoke 
of Austria; nota castle remained standing— 
not a noble was tolerated in the land—not a 
symbol of Hapsburg was left. 

At the eotirts of the surrounding monarehs, 
tho tree Swiss wero still designated as rebel- 
lious vassals, and threats of punishment were 
heard on every side. The elose union between 
the peasantry of the mountains and the 
burgliers of the towns, though it rendered them 
the more formidable, but sharpened the anger 
of the aristecracy, who, from old experience, 
hated the rising power of the new munieipa- 
lities, 

Breathing vengeance against those whom he 
designated as refractory serfs, and unwarned 
by tho death of his grandfather at Morgarten, 
Duke Leopold the Third of Austria, invaded 
Switzerland in 1886, at the head of one of the 
most numerous and brilliant armies of the ago. 
The Swiss met him at Sempach. The Aunus- 
trian army formed a semi-circle, presenting a 
front of forty thousand men in armour, brist- 
ling with levelled spears. Opposed, stood a 
small band of mountaineers, without armour, 
and seantily supplied with arms, They charged 
with the fury of deapair, but could make no 
impression on the apparently impenetrable 
phalanx, till Arnold of Winkelreid, spreading 
wide his arms, oaught three lances in his em- 
brace, plunged them in his breast and weighed 
them down with his body, crying to his com- 
rades: “ { bequeath my wife and children to 
my country’s carc—now ovor me! The line is 
broken !” 

Through the chasm rushed the fierce aven- 
gers, and soon six hundred and seventy-six 
earls and fords, two thousand men-at-arms, 
and Ithe Archduko Leopold himself, lay dead 
upon the field of battle. From this day, Swiss 
liberty was secure, and despotism ever after 
shrunk in terror from the magic circle of these 
mountains, 

The effects of Swiss liberty were soon percep- 
tible in the surrounding countries, and the 
enslaved hegan to ask themselves, what ob- 
stacles they had to surmount, wh'ca their 
Alpine brethren had not conquered ¢ 

The first to take up arms were the men of 
Allgau. The peasantry in this ricb and beau- 
tiful oountry, who had been completely subju- 
gated by aswarm of military and ceclesiastical 
adventurers, were, however, less fortunate than 
the viotors of Morgarten and Sempach. The 
leagued towns of Swabia, whose citizens had 
but recently achieved municipal liberty, were 
jealons of power in the working-classcs, The 
proud burgher, who had humiliated the noble, 
now, in his turn, claimed an exclusive prero- 
gative, and thus gave an early example of the 
middle class tyranny, destined in sudsequent 
ages to become the curse of mankind, They 
made common cause with the aristocracy, and 


their united power triumphed over the rude 
efforts of their enemies, 


TOE HERDSMEN OF APPENZELL. 


-Tue little district of Appenzell, only ten miles 
in lenth, and six in breadth, lies near the 
banks of tho lake of Constance, and rises 
thence to the top of the Sentis hills. Eternal | 
snow covers the heights, herds of fat cattle 
pasture on the slopes, whilo the rieh valleys 
shelter the orchard and the vine. The race of 
stalwart herdsmen who inhabit Appenzell, had 
been from time immemorial licgemen to the! 
Ahbey of St. Gall: Jealous of their rights, they į 
had maintained their liberties unimpaired. til! | 
the abbots, strengthened by the example of | 
Swabia, determined on destroying their na- 
tionalty at the close of the fourteenth centnry. 
The Herdsmen of Appenzell had hitherto en- 
joyed the right of electing their own magie | 
trates—the abbot, crossing their confines with 
a body of foreiga mercenarics, deposed the 
authorities and substituted creatures of his 
own. Each of these erected a strong castle, 
garrisoned it with hordes of lawless soldiers, 
and surpassed even the tyranny of a Geszler, 
Duties, fines, soceage labour, and serfage in- 
creased with every day, aecompanied by all 
‘possible insult and contumely. The more the 
discontent of the people inereased, the greater 
grew the barbarity of their masters, who 
thought, by a reign of terror, to frighten them 
into submission. Priests and nobles hunted 
their vassals with bloodhounds; they were 
driven to labour with the lash ; the dead were 
dug up out of their graves, that their 
grave-clothes* might be sold for the bene- 
fit of the feudal lord; those who were in 
arrear with their taxes had bulldogs set on 
them, and were thus driven in troops to the 
collector’s office; the dean of a cathedral 
burnt down the house of Hans of Herdi, with 
all that were in it. The measure of iniquity 
was fnll—one drop more—and it flowed over. 

The Vogt of Schwendi sat one day before 
the gate of his castle. Below, in the valley of 
Rachentobel, lived a poor miller and baker, 
the father of eight children. On this day, one 
of his boys went to milk the cows on the neigh- 
bouring Alp, and in so doing was obliged to 
pass the stronghold of the Vogt. 

« Come hither,” said the latter, ‘aud tell 
me what your father and mother are about.” 

“(My father,” answered the child, “is 
baking bread that is already eaten,—and my 
mother is making bad worse.” 

The Vogt demanded the meaning of the 
words. “ My father has not paid for the flour, | 
and my mother is patching an old rag with 
rags.” 

“ And why so?” asked the Vogt. 


* It was customary to bury the dead iu thelr best 
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“ Be2ause you have taken all our money.” 

The Vogt threatencd to set his dogs on the 
child, and the latter ran home. i 

When the father heard of the Vogt’s threat, 
he advised the boy to take a cat in his milk- 
pail, and carry it with the lid down: 

The boy obeyed, and when he next passed 
the castle of Schwendi, the Vogt, being in a 
merry mood, called him and said :— 

‘Now, you chatterbox, can you tell me 
why a magpie has more blaek feathers than 
white?” 

“‘ Becanse the devil, and not God, hag most 
to do with tyrants. ”? 

‘he Vogt immediately set his dogs on tne 
brave eliild, but out flew the eat, the dogs 
rushed at the latter, and the boy ran laughing 
to his father’s cottage. 

As he reached the threshold, however, tho 
Vogt overtook him, and killed him with a 
stroke of his lance. The mother’s lamenta- 
tions ealled the villagers together. Alarmed 
at their gathering, the Vogt ran up the neigh- 
bouring mountain, and saw from his lurking- 
place the crowd rush, as with one impulse, to 
his eastle; he saw his stout men-at-arms pe- 
rish at its walls; he saw his stronghold laid in 
ashes, and soon the light of distant conflagra- 
tion told him that the worm had turned at 
last, and that the men of Appenzell were 
striking thoir oppressors. 

The herdsmen now formed a pact like that 
of their Swiss brethren; the several parishes 
of their little district elected eael a captain, 
cuvolied their battalions, formed an offensivo 
and defensive league, appeinted a eouncil and 
A supreme magistrate, and ohtained a sovereign 
recognition as ‘* The Ammann and the men of 
Appenzell. ”? 

It was not to be expected that the recently 
enfranehised burghers of the Laketowns, or the 
abbot of St. Gall, would allow this little band 
of herdsmen to resist them with impunity, and 
convey so dangerous a lesson to their feudal 
neighbours, Aceordingly, the abbot and the 
burghers leagued together, and with a foree of 
five thousand horse and foot invaded the little 
territory of Appenzell. The herdsmen, insig- 
nificant in number, but formidable in spirit, 
had received a reinforeement of five hundred 
men from Sehwytz and Glaris, who, being free 
theniselves, eould not bear to see tleir 
brethren slanghtered ; and with this assistai C3 
the men of Appenzell, though nearly trebly 
outnumbered by tlicir opponents, met the lat- 
ter at Vogelinseck, on the 15th of May, 1403, 
defeated them, entered the municipal territory, 
and began destroying the strongholds of the 
middle elass. 

The abbot now called on the bigh nobility 
for support, and all the aristocracy of Upper 
Swabia united in a crusade nnder Arehdnke 
Frederick of Austria against the refractory 
peas n's, 
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The latter elected Lord Rudolph of Werden- 
berg, whom the duke had rypoed of his inhori- 
tance, as their leader, fought tho battles of 
Wolfhalden and Hauptlisberg, and nnaily 
overcame their enemies at the rocks of Gais on 
the 17th of June, 1405. The aetion of Gais 
was one of the most wonderful feats of arms in 
the middle ages. Even women and children 
joined in this memorable struggle, in which a 
few half-armed boors slaughtered the most war- 
like and aceomplished eavaliers of Europe. 
History still records the name of one Uh 
Rotach, a herdsman of Appenzell, who, while 
the battle was raging among the heights, was 
cut off trom his comrades, and pursued by 
twelve knights and men at arms, With his 
back against a herdsman’s hnt, he defended 
himself with such surprising eourage, that he 
had already slain five of his opponents, when 
the hut was fired from bebind, and he thus pe- 
rished amid the flames, and under the lances 
of the knights. 

Spreading insurrections were the immediate 
corsequence of this extraordinary victory. 
Along the Upper Rhine districts, the lake of 
Constance, Allgau, and Thuringia, spread the 
healthful contagion, and the next success was 
‘achieved at Landeck, in the Tyrolese Alps. 

A general league was formed among the 
peasantry, joined here by a few of the towns, 
ranging from the confines of Thuringia 
throughont the hill country. An organised 
plan of action seems to have been concerted ; 
castle after eastle sunk in ashes, or were 
forced to admit garrisons of peasants, and the 
great torrent overflowing its mountain-bed 
burst through Vorarlberg, and poured through 
the open lands of Swabia. Their avowed in- 
tention was, to liberate all peoples oppressed 
by kings and aristocracies. 

It was a long time before the latter, recover- 
ing from their panic, collected their forces for 
resistance, 

The peasants were besieging the town of 
Bregenz, held by William, Earl of Montfort, 
their bitter enemy. ‘They did not feel them- 
sclves secure as long as he held this important 
place, with its strong castle of Pfannenberg 
and its abbey. It was the month of Novem- 
ber, 1407—the siege had already lasted ten 
weeks—the cold was so intense that the ad- 
joining lake was frozen over, and the vincyards 
were destroyed. ‘The besieging army was by 
no means numerous, and its position negli- 
gently guarded, when on a foggy day they 
were suddenly attaeked by the united force of 
tho confederated aristocracy. 

‘The peasants lost their ordnance, their ban- 
ner, and eighty men, but retired across the 
Rhine without further loss, favoured by the 
fog and the intense cold. 

“ Now on !” cried Beringer of Landenberg, 
“* Let us pursue them, and kill man, woman, 


and child, that the dangerous raee may be at 
once extinguished.” : 

But the allied nobles had little inclination 
to dare the adventures of the Swiss hills again 
—they refused to follow, and the herdsmen o 
Appenzell maintained their liberty. 

The peasantry on the right bank of the 
Rhine were, however, forced to submit to the 
nobles, under promise ot several reforms. But 
the aristocracy of Vorarlberg, aud the valley 
of the Inn, soon forgot their pledges, and op- 
pression resumed its sway. ‘The men of Ap- 
penzell were declared enemies of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and, in reply, forthwith joined 
the Swiss confederation. 


THE GREY LEAGUE. 


The feudal system had taken root even in 
the romantic hills of Rheetia, and here, too, 
the wild excesses of the nobles and their 
bailiffs drove the people to despair, and thence 
to insurrection, in the upper Engadine and the 
valley of Sehams. 

It was here that a baron required one of his 
vassals to bring his beautiful and innocent 
daughter to his eastle as his paramour, and the 


| father performed his duty, for he clove the no- 


ble’s head with his axe; upon which his 
friends and kinsmen performed theirs, for they 
killed the garrison, and levelled the strong- 
hold. It was here that noblemen forced their 
vassals to eat out of the same trough as their 
cattle; it was here that the bailiff of Lord 
Werdenberg Sargans entered the house of a 
freeman, who was at dinner with his servants, 
and in his excess of insolence spat in the bowl 
of broth from which they were drinking, when 
the master of the house forced his head into 
the vessel, and killed him, with the words :— 
“ Now drink the broth you have flavoured,’’— 
whereupon the people rose, stormed, and de- 
stroyed all the surrounding eastles. 

These events were soon followed by the con- 
spiraey of ‘Truns. At dead of night, in the 
month of May, 1424, six noblemen and the de- 
legates of twenty-one villages assembled under 
anelm-tree, near the hamlet of ‘Truns, and 
swore, like the men of Grutli, to unite for the 
recovery of their rights. ‘The grey blouses of 
the working-men gave to this union the name 
of Tus Grey Luaguz. The aristoeracy com- 
bined, under the name of Tug BLACK LEAGUE, 
to suppress it, and even one of those nobles 
who had sworn fealty to the League, placed 
himself at the head of its opponents. 

T'he insurgents were placed under the ban 
of both church and state, and the noble army 
entered the valley of Scliams. ‘The majority of 
them never left it, for they mostly fell under 
the pikes of the mountaineers. In the eourse 
of half-a-century the Grey League embraced all 
the districts of Rheetia, forming afresh barrier 
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of free states on the eastern frontier of Swit- 
zerland. 
The western people were stirring simulta- 
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| leagued peasants drove a nail; beneath this, 


their national weapon, even-the mighty castle 
of the Barons of Raron erambled in the dust, 


neously, and the men of Obcrwallis (the Upper | and henceforth the men of Wallis were compa- 
Vaud), expelled, with Swiss assistance, their | ratively free. 


feudal aristocracy. A wooden club was the 


Such is the eventful origin of Swiss nation- 


symbol of their union; into this each of the | ality, 


CHRISTIAN LOVE. 


Qh! Christian Love is a thing divine, 

And Charity saveth tenfold ;— 
But a Christian Harte is a thing as sublime— 
The hatred of sin and the idol’s shrine, 

Where Mammon is worshipped in gold. 


The hatred of murder, and craft, and deceit,— 
That upholdeth the money-lord’s sway: 
Oh! if British hearts had a manful beat, 


the street, 
I'd trample them down like the dust at my feet, 
In the light of a single day! 


Oh! War, they say, is a sinful thing, 
And a blessing is peace, they ssy— 


And obedience and patience their guerdon shal 
bring: 
But well they may preach to the suffering— 
When none are the gaiuers but they! 


They may shrink in horror from bloodshed and 
fight, 
And the words that they speak may be true: 


| But there 1s such a thing as the Wrong and tho 
Tho’ the tyrants stood thick as the stones in| 


Right, 


| And there Is such a thing as tyrannical might; 


And the tears of the many are worse in my 
sight, 
Aye! een than the blood of the few. 


Llanidlocs, Aug, 18, 1851. E.J. 


RELATIONS OF LAND AND LABOUR. 


BY AN AGRARIAN 


THERE is nothing more clear than that every 
man has a right to labour. This is not merely 
a right which may be exercised or not, at 
discretion; but it is one which raises a cor- 
responding obligation—-every one is bound to 
labour. This is the first great duty of all 
able-bodied persons, and there is no duty 
more solemn. 

Man is a consuming animal. He lives by 
eating; and he protects himself from the in- 
clement seasons by clothing. Food and rai- 
ment are indispensable. But how does: man 
obtain these indispensable necessaries ? Their 
elements come from the soil. Is man a 
vegetarian? Every species of grain, edible 
plant, or whatsoever he spreads upon the 
table, grows out of the soil, and matures in 
the light of the sun that warms them into 
life. the dews and the more abundant showers 
which satisfy vegetable thirst ; the air which 
its leaves or lungs inhale for the oxygen that 
enters so largely into.its composition ; and in 
the geine, silex, &c., which they assimilate 
from the soil. ` Is man a meat-eating or car- 
nivoras animal? Every kind of food that is 
prepared for his.consumption is furnished by 
the. fowls. of the air, tho fish of the sea, or the 
beastg:of the tield. No bird that wings the 
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air, or animal that roams tle field, can exist 
without the vegetable products of the earth. 
Beef, pork; mutton, and poultry are fattened 
on the grasscs and grains which the earth 
produces. There is no possible way in which 
man cau procure food, and not be indebted for 
it directly to the soil and air, except by sub- 
sisting upon fish—by looking to the sea alone 
for his food. Even then, it is doubtful how 
long he could procure wholesome food, wero 
it not for the heat and the air which evapo-~ 
rate the waters, and, by keeping up & health; 
ful circulation from water to vapour, preserve 
the-rivers, lakes, and oceans in æ fresk and’ 
healthy condition for the support of life. 
And, moreover, man must have his labita- 
tior: -on tlie soil, though, he refuse its pro- 
ducts, and resort to the sea for his food. 

Thus we are impressed, with the great fact, 
that man cannot live without the use of the 
elements of nature—the air, tlie light, the 
water, and the land. 

Om coming into the world; man must.. 
breathe, and the air presses freely upon his 
lungs; wè are immersed in the atmosphere, 
and cannot casily escape from it, though we: 
may poison it by dwelling in unnatural. cities. 
The next want is something for food, and lot. 
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the fruits hang in clusters, and he has but to 
pluck aud eat, for that temporary nourish- 
meut which will sustain his powers until he 
cau reap the products of his labour in tho 
ficld. 

Man first appeared naked, in the tropical 
climates, where food was cultivated by the 
industrious hand of nature. But he soon 
clothed himself, and migrated to other elimes, 
being moved by the strong museles and rest- 
less energies with which he was endowed. 
As he advanced in eivilization, his connec- 
tion with the products of the earth beeame 
more intimate. Indced, his individual pos- 
session of a certain spot of ground was made 
necessary so soon as he forsook the barbarian 
or migratory life, and settled in permanent 
habitations. Previous to eivilization, living, 
as he did, upon animal food and sueh fruits 
as nature presented, without cultivation, he 
eould roam with almost as much freedom as 
the beasts he hunted down for food and rai- 
ment. But, after he settled ia permancnt 
homes, he was thrown more direetly upon 
the resourees of that labour whieh he might 
expend in cultivating the soil. It was then 
that the question of individual possession of 
the soilarose. It was then that every one 
felt the necessity of having a portion of the 
earth set apart and reeognized as his exclu- 
sive possession. 

It is, however, futile to speak of different 
states of socicty as manifesting, more or less 
clearly, the intimate eonnection of man with 
the soil; for all mankind, in all climes and 
conditions, are dependent upon the earth for 
food, raiment, and habitation. Man’s con- 
nection with the soil is as intimate as the 
connection of the different organs of his own 
body. Separate but one vital organ, and the 
whole must perish. Sever man from the soil, 
make him an outcast from the earth, without 
a space that he can call his own, and he dies 
at onee; he cannot survive such violence, un- 
less he be charitably taken under the roof, 
and bountifully fed upon the products of 
another man’s labour. 

Thus we find two great channels through 
whieh flow all the necessaries of life. These 
are land and labour. The former produces 
all things, when the latter is made freely and 
efficiently to operate upon it. It therefore 
strikes the reader at once, that the most in- 
timate and harmonious relations should exist 
between these two vital agents of produetion, 
for the sustentation of human life. It is 
evident, also, that destructive consequences 
must follow the least disturbance of these 
rolations. 

Naturally, the utmost harmony exists be- 
tween thom. The land lics before us, invi- 
ting the hand of tho cultivator; welcoming 
the seed of the sower; and promising an 
abundant harvest to the reaper. 
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too, labour is ever ready to engage in the 
cultivation of the earth, and rejoices in ex- 
panding its energies, as impelled by the elas- 
tic springs of the human body. Man is 


‘naturally an active, and in no manner an 


indolent being. His bones and inuscles tire 
by inertia, and spontaneously move, without 
scarcely a eommand from the will, except as 
to tho direction in whieh they will apply 
their efforts. It requires the violent foree of 
the will to put the body in motion only when 
the law of action has been satisfied, and rest 
is demanded. In the state of nature and of 
justice, no one would be compelled to force 
himself to labour—no one would even be 
compelled to move; for there is no compul- 
sion or force, when all things are free. But 
how different is the actual condition of labour. 
No individual is free from constraint. Every 
man and woman, under a false legal and edu- 
cational system, is governed more by force, 
than by the freedom and spontaneity of 
nature, With all compulsion there is pain 
and unhappiness; ou the contrary the ut- 
most pleasure attends every movement that 
is natural, 

What is the great cause of this almost uni- 
versal constraint, this general painfulness of 
exertion, this absence of natural freedom and 
pleasure? Is not the primary cause found in 
the sundered relations of Land and Labour ? 
The soil should be dedicated to labour, an1 
held saered to its use alone. This is self- 
evident. It meets the response of every 
head and heart. The land calls for labour, 
and labour cries out for land, on whieh to 
expend its energies for a useful purpose. 
Amid all the falsehood that is believed, this 
great truth—that the earth belongs to human 
toil, seems to be rejeeted by the mass of man- 
kind. The land does not belong to labour, 
under the laws of man. Those who desire to 
work upon it are not freely permitted to dc 
80, according to the promptings and unmis- 
takable suggestions of nature and justice. A 
price is put upon that which should no more 
have a pecuniary price than the air, the light, 
or the water. The naked man, as he comes 
from his Creator, has no means of paying a 
price, and therefore he is cut off trom his 
natural conneetion with the soil. He eannot 
be admitted to the bosom of his mother 
earth, nor permitted to labour on the soil, 
until he has hired out his bones and muscles 
—sold their use toa landlord or capitalist, 
for a consideration, and aecumulated enough 
from his forced labour under an absolute mas- 
ter or despot, to pay the price which the law 
ate false circumstances have put upon the 
and. 

From this exclusion of man from the soil, 
flow ail servitude and slavery, all poverty and 
ignoranee, all crime and miscry, that can 


Naturally, | proceed from so fundamental and violent a 
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breach in the system of Nature and of God. | seed, and reap the harvest; but the capitalist 
The people are cast out from the earth, and l of Boston forbids them to work on that fruit- 
made pensioners on the bounty of the great | ful soil. He holds the dower of the law over 
monopolists who wield their power by the that territory ; and while he will not and ean 
force of legal wrong, of shrewd capacity, of ‘not use that land himself, he prevents the 
unscrupulous conscience, and of the compe- | landless, the homeless, and those who are 
tition among those who must have bread at; anxious to be industrious, from centering and 
their hands or starve. | improving for themselves. The eapitalist of 

As tho land is not dedicated to labour, to ; Boston holds these broad acres for his {per- 
what is it consecrated? As it is not held | sonal agegrandizement, though he may not be 
sacred to those who wish to expend their j aware that by ministering to his own pride, 
labour upon it, to what uses is it devoted?! ho is crushing thousands of his fellow men. 
There must be something wrong in taking a | Such is the purpose to which the earth is de- 
natural element of production from those | voted, and such is the manner in which the 
human energies that are ever anxious to en- : relations of land aud labour aro sundered. 
gage in useful effort. But to what purposes; Land, as is stated in the section on the 
is tho land devoted—the land which man had | Rights of Labour, is one of the instruments 
no hand in creating, but which God has|by which human toil can be made available. 
moulded for the use of mankind—of all man- | This is a natural instrument, and as much 
kind without distinction of persons? The: belongs to every oue who desires to use it— 
natural man—the unsophisticated reason, and ; to all even—as do the limbs which are ap- 
the unperverted feelings would deem it im- {| pended to his body. Man is not more dis- 


possible to take the land out of the hands of 
the Creator, and devote it to purposes that 
He did not design. But to whom, and to 
what, is the earth assigned? It is set apart 
by the laws of man to the ambitious, the 
avaricious, and the proud. Those who have 
the most money cau control the largest por- 
tion of the earth. Tke manufacturer of 
Lowell who has made one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars from the pro- 
ducts of his operatives’ labour, can repose in 
Boston amid all the elegancies and luxuries 
of life, and wield a despotic authority over 
ono hundred thousand acres in the Far West. 
Thousands of men who have little besides 
their healthy bones and muscles, and their 
resolute wills, may be on the ground, anxious 
to clear the forest, turn the sod, cast in the 


abied, by cutting off his right arm, than by 
depriving him of the free use of the soil. It 
is not necessarily death to destroy the right . 
arm, butit is death to prevent free access to the 
earth, should those who eontrol it do as they 
have a right to do, refuse to extend the hand 
of charity to the outcast. It is true, that 
those who can give employment to the land- 
less and pennyless, have the right to refuse it 
if they please, and thus, if it were not for 
charity, the landless poor would perish, be- 
cause they cannot live without the produce 
of the soil. How paipable, then, is the truth, 
that labour has a natural and inalienable 
right to land! It is inalienable, because no 
one has a right to eripple his own energies ; 
though it does not forbid any one to change 
one locality for another. 


THE PRISONER TO THE SLAVES. 


From my cell, I look back on the world—from 
my eell, 
And think I am not the less free 
Than the serf and the slave who in misery dwell 
In the street and the lane and the lea. 


What fetters have I that ye have not as well, 
Though your dungeon be larger than mine? 
For England’s a prison fresh modelled from 
hell 
And the ‘sailors are weakness and erime, 


In my cell, in my cell !—Yet I should not re- 


pine f 
Tho’ lying in Solitude’s lap : 
These walls will all erumble, far sooner than 
time i 
Can raze them by siege and by sap. 


They may shut out the sky—they may shut 
out the light 
With the barriers and ramparts they raise: 
But the glory of knowledge shall pierce in de- 
spite 
With the sun of its shadowless days. 


They may stifle the tonguc with their silencing 
rules, 
They may crash us with cord and with block: 
But oppression and force are the folly of fools, 
That breaks upon constancy’s rock, 


They shall hear us again on the moorland and 
hill 
Again in street, valley and plain : 
They may beat us once more—but we'll rush at 
them still— 
Again—and again—and again! 
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THIS IS WHAT WE COME 


TO IF WE TEMPORISE WITH 


TYRANTS. 


Do not scotch the snake. 


Kill it. 


(Concluded from page 320.) 


The authority on which edueated men are 
thus consigned to punishments worse than 
death is sometimes the mere word of a 
minister, sometimes that of a policeman, [as 
in ENGLAND.) There is at present no law in 
Naples. In the few trials which take place 
cases are inanufaetured from private papers, 
and supported by witnesses paid openly by 
Grovermnent for the perjury they comunit. 
Personal liberty and law abolished, it is ueed- 
less to add that politieal guarantces and safe- 
guards are no longer eontinued. ‘The Con- 
stitution to which the King swore solemnly 
three years ago, and which he spontaneously 
ye-aftirmed on the full re-establishinent of 
his power, declared the monarchy limited 
which is nowabsolute, constituted two houses 
of parliament of which neither now exists, 
and guaranteed public rights and personal 
liberty, of which not a shred now remains. 
All this we knew. In addition we learn 
from Mr. Gladstone the almost incredible 
fact that the example of perjury thus set by 
the king is now authoritatively vindicated 
and taught throughout the kingdom by means 
of a cateehism, provided for the use of pub- 
lic sehools by an ccelesiastie presiding over 
the eommission of public instruction! In 
this detestable produetion the most revolting 
and debasing doctrines are set forth, and the 


whole weight of saeerdotal authority brought | 


to bear on their enforcement, [as the Church 
of England did under Charles Ist and 2ud, 
and James Ist and 2nd.] 

Such is the present eonditiou of the govern- 


soul with horror. It is the awful profanation 
of publie religion by its notorious alliance 
with the violation of every moral law. And 
such ay itis, a mere savage and cowardly 
system of moral and physical torture, King 
Boniba is able to maintain it, because the 
Emperor Nicholas declares he will maintain 
King Bomba. 
Within the last few days we have seen it 
announced with authority, that a despatch 
from Count Nesselrode has been addressed to 
the Russian Envoys at the Courts of Naples, 
Florence, and Roine, directing those ministers 
to inform the governments to which they are 
accredited, that the three Northern Courts 
are agreed to plaee at once at the disposal of 
the governments in question, all the assist- 
ance they may be compelled to require for 
the suppression of revolutionary movements. 
What say our friends of the Peaee Congress 
to this? Are they preparcd to aequiesce in 
the provisions of tlhe New Holy Allianee 
for the seeure maintenanee of order and quiet 
in Italy? 
What has England done in this matter? 
What have the English people done! The 
English government, if it chose, could liberate 
Italy, nay, the world! by the support of its 
moral power alone! Let itnot be supposed 
that Whigs or Tories really wish for the 
emancipation of the continent—if they did, 
_ they would command it. France would burst 
| into freedom at the word; and Franee and 
| inyland, backing the European insurrection, 

could eoerce the banded tyrants of the world. 


ment of Naples as depieted by a moderate | But no! the Russian spirit is in “ high quar- 
English conservative. lt is not, as Mr. Glad- | ters” here in England—the liberty of the 
stone shows, mere corruption, or oecasional | Continent would react and eause the liberty 
severity, but it is ineessant, systematic deli- island.—Hush up ! hush up! hush up !—they 
berate violation of the law. It is a wholesale | whisper, and democracy is being stifled in 
perseeution of virtue and intelligence carried the silenee. 

out with a barbarity of cruelty that fills the 


OUR COLONIES.* 


Ix previous numbers of the “ Notes” a minnte 


| mechanies and Jabourers at Nelson, sent out as 


exposure has been made of the scandalous de- | emigrants by the late New Zealand Company, 
Jusions by which British workingmen have | addressed to the company, and claiming com 
been indueed to cmigrate, Every mail brings | pensation for the treatment they have expe- 
fresh corroboration of tbe statement. he | rienced, and the delusive promises by which 
papers of last week contain the following :— | they alledged they were induced to emigrate?’ 
“We lave received Nelson (New Zealand) 
papers to the 28th of April. The most inpor- | * The papers on Our Colonies will be resumed 
tant of their contents is a memorial from the | as soon as the author has returned from his tour. 
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TRADES GRIEVANCES. 


Ir is gratifying to find that the trades are 
beginning, here and there, to make use of 
these pages for giving publieity to their 
grievances. The want of that publicity, of 
an organ devoted to this subject—of a cheap 
weekly organ—that shall dedicate itself with 
all its energy, and on a systematised plan, 
to the revelation of the grievances of the 
trades—the relative position of employer and 
employed—not inerely in its theory, but in 
its ACTUAL, PRESENT PRACTICE—has, I am con- 
vinced, long been felt. The following re- 
marks from a talented eorrespondent, himself 
a workingman, proves the truth of the 
assertion :— 

‘It is to me a souree of cxtreme gratifica- 
tion to avail myself of every opportunity that 
offers to hold up to the withering scorn of 
publie opinion the gross inequalities that 
exist in what is called this age of refinement 
and seience ; but in common with many, who 
know from bitter experience the sufferings 
endured by the sons of toil, I have to eom- 
plain of a want of opportunity to make known 
the result of my daily observations. There- 
fore do I respond to your invitation.” 

A publication of the kind alluded to is 
therefore a positive want—too little, far too 
little attention has been paid to Home, and 
in that home too little, far too little, to the 
most important portion of it—to the daily 
and weekly ehroniele of labour. It may be 
necessary to know something about the 
movements of foreign arms, diplomacy, and 
commerce—it may be and is essential to know 
mueh about tho movements of foreign work- 
ingmen—but before men will sympathise in 
the woes of others, they require some atten- 
tion to be paid to their own. The working- 
man cares more about the weekly struggles, 
defeats and vietories of his own order, in 
his own country, than about those of the 
various seetions of his class-rulers, either at 
home or abroad. No publication, however 
demoeratic, can be considered a working- 
man’s organ, that docs not give the daily 
history of the workingman, and represent, 
not only the daily progress of his mind, but 
algo the daily progress or retrogression of his 
aetual condition. Our demoeraey is too 
theoretical, and not practical enpugh—cur 
democratic writings are too discursive, and not 
historical enough. For instance: the history 
of one single strike—its origin, its conduct, its 
history, its failure or success, and the causes of 
either, with the results—conveys a stronger les- 
son to the mind than the most eloquent address, 
though filled with the most excellent princi- 
ples. Again, all exhortations to united aetion 
are vain, unless the political reason for, and 


good of such united action. is demonstrated. 
Such demonstration can be given only by show- 
ing the grievances of each several trade, by 
tracing them to a common source, and directing 
them to a common remedy, or as before said, 
proving Ipexriry or INTEREST, which will 
surely lead to Uniry or Action. 

Another good that an organ keeping these 
points in view would produce is, that it would 
show the enormity of our present social system 
to many who are utterly unconscious of it, but 
who, if once aware of its extent, would them- 
selves shrink from upholding it any longer. 
Many, again, tolerate it, because they think 
that system inevitable: show them that it is 
not incvitable—that it can be altered, and many 
will put their shoulder to the wheel. Others, 
again, uphold the system, because they think 
they would be ruined by a change: show them 
(and this can easily be done to the small shop- 
keeper and farmer) show them that they would 
be benefited by the change, and they will help 
to produce it. 

Mr. D. P. Foxwell (from whose letter an ex- 
tract has been made above) observes that the 
system of wages-slavery must be exposed, “un- 
til Englishmen blush to live by the vile means 
which are now tolerated.’ Yes! until the 
workingman blushes at his servility and cow- 
ardice ;—the great capitalist is past blushing— 
the gilt of his wealth would hide the “hlush” 
of his conscience. “The shopkeepers of En- 
gland,’ observes the writer, “are nothing 
more than proprietors of marine store-shops— 
for they purchase their goods without making 
any inquiries as to the means by which the 
vendors of labour have possessed themselves of 
the goods which they offer for sale; and should 
they hear of weavers, shoemalkers, tailors, &c. 
being obliged to give their labonr to the Man- 
chester school for as, in millions of cases, only 
one penny per hour remuneration: yet they 
scruple nut to purchase the goods that have 
been thus seized by these commercial pirates— 
forgetting the moral obligation they are under.” 

That something may be expeeted from the 
small shopkeeping cliss, is granted. They 
will join us—beeause the deeay of their trade 
will force them to do so. But, without any 
imputation on them particularly, the ‘‘ moral” 
side of the question, is, I fear, the least 
efficacious, witk them, as with all. Self interest 
is the moving principle of man—to this you 
must appeal. It is true, that honesty is the 
best poliey, thus, by a beautiful law of naturo, 
you can identify morality and self interest— 
and show a man that his best policy lies in 
doing what is right. You will be a long way 
off from showing that to the great capitalist— 
for the retribution of the evil he is inflieting, ise 
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several generations distant, if he is allowed to 
goon unchecked. True—at last, that system 
whieb causes the large capitalist to destroy the 
lesser one—that system of competition, must 
make the largo eapitalists destroy each other — 
but, as observed, that result is remote, and the 
shopkeeper and working man might be utterly 
destroyed in tho mean time. Not so with the 
small shopkecper—he is suffering already—he 
is beginning already to sce that honesty 1s the 
best policy—that withholding justice and pros- 
perity from the working-man, is an injury 
inflicted on himself---that he fecls it in poor's 
rate and taxatien on the one hand, and in the 
death of home trade upon the ot icr. Therefore 
working-man and shopkeeper may unite, and 
will unite, as soon as the latter ceases to 
be blind to his true interests. Therefore 
the capitalists of all kinds will be our foes as 
long as they exist, and carry on against usa 
war to the very knife. Therefore, they must 
BE PUT pown. ‘Therefore, wo must have class 
against class—that is, all the oppressed on the 
oné side, and all the oppressors on the other. 
An amalgamation of classes is impossible where 
an amalgamation of interests is impossible also. 
Let all those whose interests are identical 
unite in the game phalanx—don’t trouble your 
head about the rest—you may preach to them 
till doomsday—and nothing but force or fraud 
could make them act in concert, and their 
co-operation by either of these means wonld be 
as worthless as its achievement, by one at 
least, would be reprehensible. What, therefore, 
the leaders of democratie moyements have to 
examine, is: bow widely can we extend the 
basis of our operation ?—whieh means in other 
words, bow many classes will be benefited by 
our success ?—to all those we may appcal with 
the certainty of success, sooner or later, 
according to the rapidity or slowness with 
whioh prejudice and ignorance are removed. 
All beyond that pale are our cnemics by the 
law of natnre—unconvertible, (excepting of 
courso individual cases of generous and cle- 
vated feeling,) and therefore not worth the 
wasting of a single thought or moment. Next, 
they must consider, are those, having an 
identity of interest on the side of demoeracy, 
the stronger, or the weaker portion of the 
people--are they the many or aro they the 
fewt [I don't allude here only to those who 
are enlightened as to their own interests, but 
to those whose intercsts are identical, whether 
they know it yet, or not.] If they are the few, 
give up agitation, for cven a temporary vietory 
could not result in a sustained triumph. [The 
few now rule the many through the ignorance 
of the latter—but this would then cease like 
the means of rulc—and the struggle would 
be between fully and equally developed powers.] 
But if tbey aro the many—tben go a-head! 
Success is certain, bowever often it may be 
frustrated by mismanagement, pusillanimity, 
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or folly. The result is‘as certain as that of a 
mathematical problem. It is a mere calcula- 
tion of powers—and, unless you make a mistake 
in working out the problem—that calculation 
can end in but one solution. If you make a 
mistake, you must begin it over again, that is 
all. Now, in this country, the basis of opera- 
tion is very wide—those having identical 
interests consist of working-men, small sbop- 
keepers, small farmers, (many of the larger in 
both classes also,) soldiers, and poliecmen. 
Those having interests opposed to these, are 
landlords, mine owners, factory-lords, bankers, 
usnrers, merchants, state church parsons, 
placemen, great pensioners, and sinccurists— 
all of which latter, with their families, form 
about six millions as opposed to twenty-four 
millions, These two portions of the community 
must be separated, distinctly, dividedly and 
openly from each other.—CLASS AGAINST 
CLASS—all otber mode of proceeding is mere 
moonshine. Onee achieve tbis—nay !—once 
turn the balanee—and who can doubt the 
result. 


THAT IS PRACTICAL DEMOCRACY ! 
Self interest is its leverage, and common 
sense must be its guide, is 
Ernest Jones, 


Taz BOOKBINDERS. 
A communication, most important, in as far 
as it shows the feelings of a considcrable body 
of workingmen, has been received, relative to 
the bookbinders. From this the following 
extraots are recommended to the attention of 
the reader. 

‘‘Like most trades, they are highly conser- 
vative, conserving old forms and conditions of 
things, keeping themselves to themselves, 
taking no heed of public questions, except as 


far as they may seem to threaten to disturb 


their own selves—the Masters’ and Servants’ Bill 
for example—or may obviously tend to the 
Trade welfare—Abolition of Paper Duties fer 
example. They arencither Chartists, Socialists, 
nor Free-traders, as a body they countenance 
none of these movements.’’ 

Can there be a greater corroboration of the 
assertion so often made, of the isolation of the 
different bodies of working-men? Of the self- 
ishness, virtually so opposed to their self- 
interest? “Except so far as they may seem to 
threaten to disturb us”—but that which injures 
the bulk of the labouring community, must 
sooner or later reaet upon every individual braneh 
of that community, though, for the time, it may 
escape tbe immediate effects. Will not every 
thing that increases the poverty of the working 
or middle classes affeet every branch of trade, 
bookbinders included? If working men and 
shopkeepers become so poor, that they are 
obliged to buy fewer books—to take in fewer 
periodicals, will not the bookbinders suffer } 
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Thus, many a braneh of trade (like the potters, }a multiplicity of opinions and of factions, 


the bookbinders, and others; now) has refused 
to help other portions of the working elasses, 
beeause they stood in comparative prosperity— 
forgetting that the evil, whieh to themselves 
was yet distant, beeame nearer when they 
allowed the intervening barrier of other portions 
ofthe working population to be thrown down 
before their eyes! 

Again, what a spirit of caste exelusiveness 
does not the following exhibit ! :— 

‘To give their printing-jobs to the Working 
Printers’ Assoeiation, of J ohnson’s-court, has 
been held blameworthy, because the men were 
not SOCIETY MEN beforethey went into business!” 

It is that old system of eastes, like tle guilds 
of the middle ages, that, by dividing and isola- 
ting one body of working men from tho other, 
has enabled the capitalists to tread them down 
thus far. 

“There may be 1200 bookbinders working in 
London, of whieh perhaps 700 belong to the 
society. 

There are two soeieties; the one—(the parent 
society) is eomposed of piece workers and time 
workers, together about 450 or 500; the other, 
the Day Workers’ Society, or Time Workers is 
a seceded body from the first named, and 
numbers somewhere above 200. The secretary 
to the first is Mr, Thomas Joseph Dunning, 
No. 5, Pemberton-row, Gough-square; to the 
second, Mr. W. Boekett, Plough ‘Tavern, 
Museum-street. The meetings of the first 
are held on the first Tuesday in every mouth, 
at the School Rooms, Harp-alley ; of the second, 
on the first Monday in the month, at the Plough 
Tavern. 

Partieular attention is invited to the follow- 
ing:— 

“The first, or parent soeiety publishes a 
penny monthly paper, ‘ The Bookbinders’ Trade 
Cireular.’ ” 

So there is the “' Potters’ Examiner,” the 
“ Miners’ Advoeate,” an organ for the boiler- 
makers and engineers—and numberless others, 
all eirculating among the oxr trade only, for 
whieh it is written—utterly unknown beyond 
its own limited cirele—almost alleosting a good 
deal of money, and besides paying an editor or 
two, bringing in not a farthing of money to the 
society or trade. What a waste of time, talent, 
and money! What a proof of the wretehed 
spirit of isolation! ‘Those funds, that talent, 
that eireulation, direeted to one common organ 
would have proved a bond of union among the 
working classes that would utterly revolutionise 
the public mind! Again, eaeh looks at things 
from its own point of view; each, therefore, 
generally sees them different. One is proteet- 
ionist, one is free-trade, one is conservative, 
one is radieal, one is socialist, one is chartist; 
each abuses the other—eaeh widens the 
breach among the various bodies of working 
mon—this multiplicity of local organs creates 


and is useless, inasmuch as the merely local ‘or 
seetional eireulation offers no medium for a 
general interehange of opinion and bond of 
union. There should not be merely one organ 
for the shoemaker, another for the miner, 
another for tho weaver, ete., but ONE FOR ALL— 
they should meet and shake hands, they should 
see themselves side by side, and ery BROTHER- 
noop ! on the same page! ‘Think of this! 

Exerer.—The Heeter and Bristol Railway 
and the Engine Fitters.—True to the plan of 
exposing every attempt against the working- 
man, publicity is given to the following state- 
ment :— 

The foreman of the Excter and Bristol rail- 
way engine-fitting department, has recently 
been bringing a supply of men from Manehes- 
ter. The effeet of this will, of eourse, -be to re- 
duco the wages of engine -fitters. This body of 
men are not democratic, beeause they are 
highly paid, eompared to other trades, and 
they say “ what have we to do with polities or 
demoeraey, we arc well off—let us alone! You 
may be right in agitating, beeause you are 
badly off—but what is that to do with us ?”’ 

This drafting of Manehester hands must be- 
gin to show that it 1s something to them. 
Were it not that there was a surplns of labour 
in other parts of the eountry, men could not 
be brought from other parts to compete with 
them, and so to drive wages down. Werc not 
land and maehinery monopotised by the few, 
and thus a labour surplus created and main- 
tained,—were there not misery in Manchester, 
they would not have Manchester men driving 
their wages down in Exeter! Let them think 
of this, and learn that the ruin ot other bodies 
of working men is the stepping-stone to the ruin 
of their own. ‘The case alluded to praetically 
illustrates this. One of the Manchester hands 
reeeived, in Manchester, 16s. per week. In 
Exeter he is to reeeive 21s.—while the eusto- 
mary wages of the old hands in Exeter is 34s. 
per week. 

The general plea of employers for pullirg 
down wages is excessive ecmpetition—what 
will be said to this attempt on the part of the 
Exeter and Bristel Railway Company, when 
they monopolise the whole traffio of their dis- 
triet, and when for somo timo past their re- 
ceipts have been over a thousand pounds 
weekly abovo the average, owing to the in- 
creased traffic ereated by the Exhibition ! 

[ This case shall be watched—and information 
is urgently solicited as to the future proeeed- 
ings of the Company with regard to the men, 

Will some kind friend show the above to the 
engine-fitters at Exeter, and request them to 
communicate all facts of interest that may 
transpire, relative to this case, to me—at the 
same time assuring them, that THE NAMK of 
the correspondent shall xot be published, unless 
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he desires it—but, of coursc, the authenticity | 


of the statements must be proved by the 
writer. 

I have Icarnt that a man has been discharged 
who had taken part in seeking redress—but 
the details not being sufficicntly explicit, I 
cannot publish tho statement until I hear 
more.—E. J.] 


MORE PLUNDER OF THE WELSH MINERS BY THEIR 
EMPLOYEES. 

In No. 17 an exposure was given of the 
conduct of the ironmasters and coalmasters in 
Wales. An additional mode of extortion is 
practised in many mines. 

The miner, in driving his way, is paid per 
fathom, according to the hardness or softness 
of the rock. The master measurcs—and gene- 
rally over-measures by a fathom or two. 
Therefore, the mastcrs require uneducated 
workmen, who are too ignorant to measure. 
I have the names of several workmen, of their 
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employers, and of the mines in which they 
worked, wbo were discharged because they 
were able to measure their own work! The 
measure is taken jn cubes. A case recently 
came on in one of the county courts in Wales, 
in which the master’s measurement was less by 
six fathom than that of the man,—and the mea- 
surement of the latter was proved to be cor- 
rect, by onc of the leading master miners in 
the town! and such arc the deductions made 
from the workman’s wages (one month of 
which, by the way, is always kept in hand by 
the master) that a man recently ‘‘ drovc’’ two 
fathoms of ground, and on wanting his wage, 
found he was £2 8s. in debt,—smiths’ costs, 
candle, “safety,” etc., amounting to so much 
more than his earnings. 

The names and addresses of the local secre- 
taries of all organized bodies of working men, 
arc requested to be forwarded. All letters for 
Ernest Jones to bë addressed, caro of Mr, 
Pavey, 47, Holy-street, Strand, London. 


DE BRASSIER, A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE, 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


(Continued from No, 17.) 


CHAPTER 21.—Tire ATTACK. 


“Dear mo! dear mo!’’ cried Bludore, as 
they passed a poor meehanic going home from 
his daily toil: “how that fellow scowled at us! 
I am sarc he knows you! Well! well !’’ 

Dorville smiled; for though far from brave 
himself, his cold, concentrated nature forbade 
a display of his weakness. 

‘« Would that I had not come!” continued 
Bludore; ‘i had no business here—I. v 

‘«Pleasure—pleasure, friend! as well as 
profit,” said Dorville: ‘‘ you know I didn’t 
want you for business’ sake; but then you 
will get the fresh air—and see the beautiful 
scenery—and perhaps a fire or two—and per- 
haps a fight—see a riot, and so on’’—and the 
merchant dwelt with an icy unction on every 
word, for knowing himself to be not over 
courageous, he delighted to find somo one 
less valorous than himself. The fact was, 
Dorville had not wished for the attendance 
of the usurer, for he thought he should have 
all more to himself without a rival in the spoils 
of the dying squire—but he could not shake 
him off—and he was now paying himself in 
the terrors of his companion for the infliction 
of his company. 


“Oh dear! well! well! whatis that?” cried 
Bludore, as the carriage came to a full stop. 
Dorville himself turned pale. The twilight 
was beginning to descend—he looked out of 
the carriage window, Bludore cowering in the 
corner—one of the traces had broken, the 
postilions were busy repairing the damage— 
but what attracted tho attention of the 
banker the most was the figure of the me- 
chanic standing under the shadow of the 
hedge, watching the carriage, instead of pur- 
suing his homeward path. There was nothing 
unusual in this, for the accident would natu- 
rally draw attention,—but the carriage had 
proceeded a considerable distance, since 
Bludore had first noticed him, so that he 
must have turned back and followed them. 
Neither did he lend any aid. Dorville thought 
he recognised the face, and precipitately drew 
back within the carriage, launching an oath 
at the postilions to quicken their movements. 
Bludore, a keen physiognomist, saw by 
Dorville’s countenance that something un- 
pleasant had happencd. 

“Dear me! Dear me! Well! well! were 
recognised. The house will be attacked to- 
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night. 

wel”? 
, Meanwhile, several people had been gather- 
ing on the road, and a crowd gradually col- 
lected around the carriage. Dorville leant 
back, trembling. ‘The bystanders gazed on 
in silence—and some few stepped forward to 
lend a helping hand, One among this uum- 
ber advanced to the carriage door and looked 
In at the sash, apparently for the purpose of 
saying something. But, without speaking a 
word, he suddenly drew back with a look of 
surprise, and whispered to his companions. 
Every hand was suddenly withdrawn from 
the work—and with a siuister expression of 
countenance they stood watching the unaided 
efforts of the postilions. Mischief was, how- 
ever, afloat among them—the silence was 
gradually broken by ominous remarks. 
“ Where’s Charles Dalton ?”—‘‘ How many 
children have you murdered, to get that fine 
carriage ?’—“ What will you lend us some 
money for?’—“ What wages docs he give?”— 
“ Sixty per cent., and three shillings a week.” 
—Presently, a stone came whizzing against 
the carriage. 

‘Drive on! You villains! Drive on!” 
roared Dorville, but the damage was not yet 
repaired. 

“D the trace! never mind the trace!” 
—but anothcr stone rattled against the win- 
dow, and broke the glass into a hundred 
fragments. 

“Tear him out! Turn the carriage over 
the bank.” The bank was very high and 
precipitous, and a stream brawled over 
pointed rocks beneath. 

‘“ Dear me! Dear me! Well! well?’ 
shrieked Bludore, “we're killed !” 

“Drive on! or TIl shoot you,” thundered 
Dorville to the postilions, never losing his 
presence of mind, despite his terror, and 
presenting his pistols at the crowd. The 
stones flew faster, but the assailauts fell back. 

“For heaven’s sake, dout irritate them !’’ 
cried Bludore—‘‘see! they're preparing for 
a rush !” 

At that moment a musket was discharged 
—the ball, however, whizzing harmlessly over 
the carriage. : 

The people had evidently some serious ob- 
ject in view, for they were armed, and their 
numbers seemed increasing, by a stream all 
flowing in the dircction of the factory-town. 
It was the country operatives hurrying to the 
meeting on the moor. Terrified for her 
father’s saftey, more than for her own, 
Adeline leaned thro’ the window to bespcak 
the mercy of the crowd. 

“There’s a woman in the carriage! Let 
them go!” cried a voice—immediately echoed 
by a score—and with sundry curses at their 
escaping prey, the assailants forthwith fell 
back in angry generosity—one of those chi- 


We shall all be murdered. Well! | valric touches, nature’s true romance, in 


which the sons of toil outvie the famed 
knighthood of the proudest aristocracy. 

The banker had cscaped—but sundry mis- 
givings were in his heart, as to his safety in 
the villa for the night. ‘True, the villa was 
some miles from the town—his arrival, des- 
pite that unfortunate meeting, could not yet 
be generally known —and with the next 
morning he intended to leave for Stanville 
Park. Adeline, too, required rest, after her 
alarm and fatigue—nor was it probable that 
a movement, which had apparently flagged 
so long, would break forth iuto insurrection, 
without some morc direct premonitory 
symptoms—or that its progress would be 
compromised by an attack upon an obnoxious 
individual. Therefore, despite the terror of 
the usurer Bludore, Dorville determined on 
spending the night at his villa—* It is only 
twelve hours—we shall be off again to- 
morrow morning—uo great harm is likely to 
occur in that short time.” 

The banker determined, however, on taking 
every reasonable precaution—and, in order 
to prevent the postilions from talking at the 
public house, and thus giving notoriety to the 
events of the cvening and his abode for the 
night, requested them to pass the night in 
his house. But they refused—on the plea 
that they must be back with thcir horses at 
a given time. In vain the banker offered 
them a bribe. They persisted in their refusal. 

“Dear me! dear me! Well! well!’’ 
moaned Bludore, “even they wont wait for 
the coming rnin! The rats fly from the 
falling house. Oh dear! oh dear !’’ 

Dorvillc, alarmed as he was, could not for- 
bear a smile—though there did iudeed seem 
a hidden meaning in the tone and manner of 
the post-boys. They seemed to say, in Blu- 
dore’s own words: ‘“ We’d sooner be in our 
own skins to-night than in your’s—and in our 
own stable than in your villa.” 

However, when they were gone, Dorville, 
whe carried his business habits into all situ- 
ations in which he was involved, set about, as 
he said, “ making the best of a bad business,’’ 
and ‘‘ preparing for the worst?’ ‘The doors 
aud windows were barricaded, as systcmati- 
cally as the time would allow—even buckets 
of water were placed in readiness to ex- 
tinguish all incendiary attempts— and all the 
arms in the house, ready loaded, were placed 
on the table in the library, to the horror of 
Bludorc, who implored his host to conceal 
them, 

“Tt will only irritate the people!” cried 
the usurer. ‘‘ Of what use can resistance be, 
against a raging mob ? Why! there are not 
six men to defend this large house—all full 
of windows too—French windows too—open- 
ing to the grounds too! Oh dear! oh dear! 
well! well!” 
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“ A bad job for you, that you eame here. 
They're sure to tear you to pieces,” chuekled 
Dorville, despite his own fear—“ they hate 
you, Bludore! hate you !” 

“Thoy don’t know me.” 

“Not know you? not know the famous 
Bludore? Pook! you're too modest—you 
don’t appreciate your own worth. I tell you 
they'll tear you limb from limb if they get 
in—and so we must fight for it.’’ 

Bludore only moaned—and the further 
banter of Dorville was interrupted by the 
re-entry of Adelinc, from whom eertainly he 
eoncealed as much as possible his apprehen- 
sions—but who secmed to be perfectly ealm, 
fearless, and selfpossessed. 

The very instant of his arrival, the banker 
had sent offa messenger to the General com- 
manding the district, and to the magistrates, 
deposing as to his apprehensions of a noctur- 
nal attack, and as to the defencelessness of 
his housc—reqbesting on those grounds the 
assistance of a military guard. The messenger 
returned at last with an answer to tlic effect 
that, “in view of the excited state of the po- 


pulation—of the danger to life and property | 


in the eity,—and of the immense multitudes 
that were congregating for some purpose yet 
unknown—the General did not think it ad- 
visable to divide his forees—nor to irritate 
the populace, and give occasion for collisions, 
by any avoidable display of them in the 
streets. Therefore, syinpathising deeply with 
the position of Mr. Dorville, the General re- 


gretted extremely the inability of complying | 


with his request.” 

“Dear me! dear me !” moaned Bludore— 
“the very authorities are afraid to defend us ! 
the veriest menials desert us! Well! well!” 

The messenger further reported that im- 
mense multitudes were gathering from all 
quarters on the ‘Town-moor, and thata toreh- 
light procession was forming in tho heart of 
the city. It has already been-recorded how 
formidable the nocturnal demonstration 


proved—but alarming as it was in its aspect, 
its appearance was exaggerated by the fear, 
the malice, or the love of the wondrous on 
the part of Dorville’s messenger, who foretold 
or fabrieated intentiona on thie part of the 
populace, and announced that every rich 
man’s house was to be burnt down, and every 
rich man massacred that night. 

“Well ! well! right in the lion's mouth !” 
groaned Bludore— “We've come just at the 
right time to be murdered !” 

Dorville for onec derived no enjoyment 
from tho terror of the usurer—his own be- 
coming too great, and, crumpling the general’s 
letter in his hand, he sat gazing on his daugh- 
ter in anxious expectation. 

No one retired to bed in that house. The 
servants were dozing iu their hall—Dorville, 
Adcline, and the usurer sat in the library be- 
side the fire, that glared red and sullen in 
the grate. Every sound thrilled through 
them—the rustling of the leaves, the moan 
of the autumnal sounding wind, was construed 
by their active fear into the march of ad- 
vancing multitudes, into the signal-shout of 
the advancing foc. 

Thus the time wore on—midnight passed— 
and still all seemed solitude and safety around 
the house. Its inmates were beginning to 


| congratulate themselves on their escape from 


danger, when the distant clatter of a horse’s 
hoofs along the highway attracted their 
attention. 

The rider seemed to be pressing forward at 
full specd. 

“He is turning out of the main road—he 
is eoming here!” said Dorville—and the 
sound was evidentiy approaching the lodge 
at the bottom of the grounds. ‘There was a 
pause—and then the horseman was heard 
pursuing his rapid way up the avenue to the 
house—soon after he was heard to dismount, 
and a heavy knoek reverberated through 
the hall. 


CARDS FOR OLD ACQUAINTANCE, 


A CARD For THR Fiyancrars.—A small and 
partial change is no better than entting off 
one òf the Hydra’s heads, Prato, Com- 
monwealth, b. 4. 

A Carp ror a Lawyer. The ‘ Examincr”’ 

pays some delieate eompliments to the Lord 

Chancellor, Baron Truro, He states that the 

accumulation of arrcars in that augean stable, 

the Conrt of Chancery, cleared out a little by 

Lord Brougham, are gaining head in a degree 

almost unprecedented — that the neglect is 

shameful, as is the consequent loss to the mi- 


serable souls who are unfortunate enough to 
fall into the elutehes of the Whig Chaneellor. 
Altogether, the article in the Exaininer, a long 
one, accuses and exposes the incompetency, 
laziness, and earelessness of the first Law 
Officer of the Crown. The Chancellor was 
more active once; that was, when he was 
working for the peerage and the woolsack, 
as Lord Chief Justico, Sir Thomas Wilde, in 
the Old Bailey, summing np to the jury 
against the Chartist prisoners in 1848, “ ‘The 
Charter and no surrender, my Lord,” 
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THE PRESS IN THE HANDS OF WORKING MEN. 


Tue Edinburgh democratic tract society has 
long, silently, and diligently been at work, 
effecting a great amonnt of good. Attention 
is now ealled to the following letter from its 
able exponent, Mr. Alexander Ilenry, who 
thus describes the working of the Edinburgh 
Society, aud adds to that most important 
advice as to carrying out a similar plan in gc- 
neral :— 

“ We have a printing-press, which cost us 
three pounds, and we go to work with it iu 
the following manner:—two of our number 
take their turns at tlic printing each night 
in regular succession, and cach pair prints 
300 tracts, which task they accomplish in two 
hours. Suppose the working members of a 
locality to be twenty-four in number, cach 
will have to work two hours in the fortnight, 
no very serious amount of labour. Now, look 
at the result :—by the end of the fortnight 
they will have printed 7,600, the paper and 
ink for which costs 13s., and the labour no- 
thing. This rate of labour, continued for a 
year, would produce 93,600 tracts. Bat this 
does uot at all indicate the productive powers 
of our press, for with proper encouragement 
we could throw off 600 copicsa night, without 
increasing our expense for labour by onc far- 
thing, and were we to employ and pay aman 
from 10s. to 12s. per week, it would increase 
our producing power to upwards of 1,000 per 
day. We are at present busily engaged in 
organising distributing districts around us, 
and, although we lave a price stated on our 
tracts, we deal with ilem on the voluntary 
principle, receiving thankfully whatever sums 
our friends or readers are able to send us; but 
never looking upon them as being inonr debt, 
if eircumstanees should prevent them froin 
contributing anything. For we are convinced 
that every earnest democrat will do his best 
to supply the press with the only oil that can 
keep it in motion; and, as far as we have gonc, 
we find that this system works far better than 
we anticipated. 

Now, as to onr means : cacl member pays 6J. 
per quarter, and we sell democratie and other 
publications among our friends. The profits 
arising from these sources pay our room-reut, 
and leave something over wherewith to purchase 
paper. We helda concertoceasionally, and this, 
with the voluntary contributions of our town 
and country friends, supplics us with means 
sufficient to keep us in coustant motion. 

Let us, then, suppose that cigh!y towns in 
England, and twenty towns in Scotland, wero 
to follow our example, cach on the average is- 
suing 1,000 tracts per week; this would 
amount to an aggregate total of 100,000 per 


week, or 5,200,000 per year. This is calcu- 
lated at the lowest limit of production. The 
highest we will suppose to be 600,000 pet 
week, or 32,200,000 a-year—a number, as will 
be perecived from what I have already stated, 
easily attainable, 

In order to secure an able and uniform teach- 
ing of the doctrines of our social and political 
faith, we would proposo that the Exeentive 
Committee should write and print the tracts ;* 
printing, however, only such a quantity as 
would be sufficicut to supply their own dis- 
trict, including the metropolis (which luge 
city might keep twenty presses in constant 
motion), while country district presses, with 
stercotype plates, from which the members 
could throw off any number of copies, should 
co-operate in the scheme. In order to create 
a generous rivalry between the various districts, 
the Executive might procure and publish at 
stated times, a list of the number of tracts 
printed and distributed by cach locality. 

Let us now bricfly glance at the advantages 
of such a system, In the first place, it would 
keep up a constant correspondence between the 
districts and the Executive. Inthe second placo 
it would keep up a correspondence between the 
producing ecntres and their distribnting 
branches. Again, the tracts would become 
useful and effeetive means for advertising the 
newspapers and periodicals which advocate the 
principles of our political faitl—as a fly-leaf 
could he attached to cach tract, stating tho 
claims of each to public support. I confess that 
I look back with regret at the vast number of 
publications that have arisen to advocate our 
cause, and have died because their earnest pro- 
moters had not the means of pushing them into 
public notice. Mere they would be furnished 
with the means of circulating millions of ad- 
vertisements free of expense, Again, it would 
secure the means of teaching by the living 
voice ; for, on a notico being issucd by the 
Exeentive, the district secretaries could for- 
ward a circular to each of their branches, eall- 
ing on them to state how far they would be 
willing to contribute to the expense of the mis- 
sionary, thus securing at the same time able 
and taleuted advocates, as well as the means of 
rewarding them for their labours, For want 
of such au organisation how many enthusiastio 
and talented meu have almost been starved, 
while carnestly labouring to spread tho princi- 
ples of our faith. 

To carry all this into active operation, it 


* This may be advisable ta some cases; but, as itis 
important the tracts should touch on LOCAL GRIEV- 
Ances to enlist Locar syMPaTHy, in most cases the 
locality itself should produce the tract, —E J. 
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only requires that the Executive should set up 
a small printing establishment, which I am 
convinced the country would at once enable 
them to do, were they to make the appeal.* 
Much of the labour in that office, if not all, 
might be performed by the young friends of 
the democratic and social cause. The provin- 
cial towns would have only to procure each a 
printing-press, which they could easily do, as 
each press would cost only from three to five 
pounds, This done, the wholo machinery 
would at once be put in motion, and the result 
would be the carrying into effective operation 
the plan of organisation laid down by the late 
Convention. Were it once instituted, experience 
bids me say that the funds would not be want- 
ing to keep itin motion. Ifthe members of the 
several districts sold cheap publications, this 
might be made an almost self-supporting 
power, and a tremendous power it would be- 
come, sowing the seeds of democracy broad-cast 
over the land, That seed would take root and 
grow up in the masses, accomplishing a revo- 
lution in the mind of this country, similar to 
the revolution which Mazzini has accomplished 
in that of Italy. There the Pope can be main- 


tained on his throne only by the armed} 


hand of the stranger. Here the power of 
the masses would no longer lend itself to 


* They made a similar appeal for a far less expen- 
sive undertaking : the issue of a monthly circular— 


and, owing to the feeble response, even that had toi 


be postponed for a month,—and then the funds did 
not warrant the publication.—Ep. N. 
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sustain a tyrannical aristocracy, and where 
else is the power to be found tbat can sustain 
them? I believe nowhere in the world. 
Although the foregoing plan may not be 
complete in all its details, yet I am convinced 
tbat it unfolds a method of propagandism, not 
only worthy of us as a people, but of the 
principles for which we struggle. It is easily 


carried into operation, requiring but little 
expense ; it can be efficiently wrought by a few 
earnest men in each town, and requires but a 
very small amount of . knowledge of the 
printer’s art; for the press-work can be done 
from the stereotyped plates by almost any one. 
The method here suggested would not of 
course hinder any district from procuring 
types, and printing such tracts or addresses as 
they may consider best fitted to meet the 
peculiar circumstances of their own localities, 
However, it would take up more time than I 
can well spare at present to point out all the 
advantages which I am convinced would arise 
from its adoption. ‘The executive might lay 
it before the country by means of the press, 
and by delegating one of their number to the 
towns in England and Scotland, where the 
organization is at present most complete. 
These once fairly set in motion, the rest would 
follow in due course the example set them, 
and then a work would be begun, to the ter- 
mination of which every lover of his kind 
may look with certainty and joy. 
ALEX., R. HENRY. 


THE WEST. 


(Tom Moore.) 


Oh! come tothe West, love Í oh ! come there 
with me ! : 

’Tis a sweet land of verdure that springs from 
the sea, 

Where fair plenty smiles from heremerald throne: 

Ol ! come to the West, and J’ll make thee mine 


own.. 

Pll guard thee, TIl tend thee, Pll love thee the 
best— 

And thoul’t say there’s no land like the land of 
the West. 


The South has its roses, and bright skies of blue, 

But our’sare more sweet with Love’s ownchange- 
ful hue. 

Half sunshine, half tears, like the girl I love best, 

Oh ! what is the South to the beautiful West ? 

Then come there with me, and the rose on thy 
mouth 

Will be sweeter to me than the flowers of the 


South, 


The North has its snow-towers of dazzling array, 
All sparkling with gems in the ne’er setting day. 
There the storm-king may dwell in the halls he 
loves best, 
But the soft breathing zephyr still plays in the 
West, 
Then cee to the West, where no cold wind doth 
ow, 
And tly neck shall seem fairer to me than the 
snow. 


The sun in the golden East chasetl the night, 

When he rises refreshed in his glory and might ; 

But where aes he go when he seeks his sweet 
rest f 

Oh ! doth he not haste to the beautiful West ? 

Then nee there with me—’tis the land I love 

est ; 

"Tis the land of my sires, ’tis mine own darling 

West. 
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THE DECAY OF CLASSES. 


AN IISTORICAL PICTURE TAKEN FROM GERMANY. 


THERE cannot be a greater fallacy than to 
suppose that the prosperity ofa people is shown 
by the amount of splendour, luxury, or even 
wealth it exhibits as a nation. Tbe prosperity 
of a people is not shown by the mass of wealth, 
but by its distribution. A people will be poorer 
among whom there are immense ricbes, when 
those riches are monopolised by a few than another 
people who have less riches, but among whom 
tbose ricbes are more equably distributed. ‘Ihe 
greater the riches held by a few, the more de- 
plorable will be the condition of the many. A 
glance at the state of society in the middle and 
close of the fifteenth century, will convey an 
adequate idea of this fact. Such kas almost 
ever been tbe condition of a state before revolu- 
tions—splendour almost fabulous side by side 
with hideous destitution. May the lesson not 
be lost for our conntry and our day. Such it 
was before the Hussite struggle; such it was 
before the Peasant War; sucb it was before the 
insurrection of tbe Geuses; such it was hefore 
the French Revolution of the last century; such 
it is through Europe in the present ! 

Tbe luxury pervading aristocratic and civic 
life dates its origin from the priesthood, who, in 
the secret precincts of tbeir monasteries and 
abbeys, indulged in the enjoyments of the 
southern climes they had left. The castles of 
the aristocracy were strangers to it, until near 
the close of the fourtcenth century, when the 
emperors and crusaders brought it back with 
them, as the curse of intolerance and unsuc- 
cessful invasion, following them from sumptuous 
Asia and effeminate Bysant. 

The middle class, which we have scen rising 
into importance during the two preceding cen- 
turies, were sure to catch the contagion; their 
cities were the emporiums of trade; there the 
silks, the spices, the gems, the metals and wines 
of the East were first collected, and in pander- 
ing to the luxury of others, the fat burghers 
learned to gratify their own. 

The emperors had seen the splendours of the 
Greek and Saracenic princes, and imitated their 
magnificence; thus the austere knights of the 
Black Forest and the wolds of Oden were 
corrupted, and the demoralisation became 
general through all the wealthy classcs. 

But a few ycars before, the domestic life of 
the castled noble had been comparatively simple. 
His coat of mail was his frequent habit, his food 
was the game he had himself hunted, cheese 


from his own herds; tbe udder of a cow dressed, 


in pepper, or an ox-tongue were unusual dainties. 
Stoups of common wine and beer were indeed 
regular accessories; the beaker and knighthood 


| 


habits of the noble were plain and frugal. His 
wife and daughters span and wove the flax and 
wool the vassals were forced to bring, and 
themselves directed the domestic economy. 
True itis, that even tbis mode of life was ex- 
pensive in those times; the armour inlaid with 
rare metals, the horses, hounds, and arms, the 
wine, (then of limited production), were all 
articles of cost; but they were at least manly, 
and not calculated to awaken contempt. 

Commerce, however, soon introdueed luxuries, 
and the rich traders in tbe towns excited the 
emulation and envy of the landed lord and lady. 
They were now brought into frequent eontact, 
by the practice of holding diets, congresses of 
princes, and fairs. Artificial wants were created, 
and at the time of the Hussite insurrection,. the 
magnificence in dress, food, furniture, and equi- 
page had reached an almost incredible excess. 

Tbe archives of tbe age, arid sundry judicial 
acts, afford us an insight into the state of society, 
and make us acquainted witb the customs of 
civie and aristocratic life. R 

In the municipalities, not only the councillors 
and city functionaries, but the wealthy citizens 
in general, had their hats, coats, waistcoats, 
breeches, and cloaks studded with pearls; 
golden rings on their fingers; their’ girdles, 
knives, and swords inlaid with precious metals; 
their dress embroidcred with silver, gold, and 
gems, and made of velvet or satin; they wore 
shirts of silk, witb fringes of gold lace; their 
cloaks were lined with ermine and miniver. 
Thus much for the men, Tbe splendour of 
female dress far exceeded this. They wound 
bands of virgin gold through their hair, blazed 
with jewellery, and bore golden tiaras, or head- 
dresses, wought in gold and pearls. The cost- 
liest materials furnished their dresses, and these 
were adorned with embroidery the most delicate 
and with the rarest gems. Their cloaks were 
the costly ermine, their linen was worked in 

old. 

: This cxtravagance reached such a height, 
tbat tbe municipal authorities frequently saw 
themselves constrained from motives of policy 
to check it, and many of these official acts have 
been transmitted to our time, asthat of Ratisbon 
in 1485. In this the following regulations were 
made, and the reader must not forget the 
enormous value of money in those days, as com- 
pared to the present. 

The statutes permitted no burgher’s wife or 
daughter to wear more than two wreaths of 
pearls in her hair, each not to exceed fifteen 
florins in value; and one bandeau of gold and 
pearls of not more value than five florins; to 


were always twin-brothers, but otherwise the| have not more than three veils at a time, the 
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dresses not to exeeed eight florins, and that 
each border should not have more than one 
ounce of gold worked up in it. The fringe to 
their dresses might be of silk, but not of pearls 
and gold; while their pearl necklaee was not 
to exeeed five florins in value, and their 
stomaeher of pearls twelve florins, Two rows 
of pearls were allowed for each arm, at five 
florins the ounce; a gold ehain and ornament 
at fifteen florins, another neeklace at twenty 
florins, and rings (exelusive of the wedding 
ying) at twenty-four florins; three or four 
* Paternosters’”’ at ten florins, and not more 
than three silk girdles and gold borders, eaeh 
at four florins, ‘The number of dresses was also 
specified; no one was to have more at one time 
than eight walking dresses, six cloaks, three 
evening dresses, and not more than tAree silk or 
satin sleeves to one overeloak, &e. 

The fact of sueh enactments having been 
made, and of their frequent renewal (suflicient 
evidence of their inefieacy), proves the splen- 
dour and wastefulness of the middle elaəses. 

Added to this, the fashions were eontin- 
ually changing, thus entailing fresl ex- 
penditure with every ehange. A tailor of the 
times complains, that “the fashionable tailor 
of to-day beeomes the mere bungler of to- 
morrow.” <Agair, the delieate materials then 
worn, increased the expensiveness of dress by 
lessening its durability. This branch of luxury 
was but a type of the rest—feasting and drink- 
ing, &e,, were of commensurate exeess, and 
indeed, for a single festival, given by a private 
individual, to last uninterruptedly for several 
weeks, was a matter of ordinary oeeurrence. 

Such was the lavishness of the middle class. 
From this that of the aristocracy may be 
judged. The wives and daugliters of noble- 
men, of course, felt it incumbent on them to 
outvie those of their tradesmen, and it was at 
this period that feudal pride had attaincd its 
greatest height. 

With secrct envy, but affected scorn, the 
haughty noble looked on the industrions denizen 
of the lowland towns from his castled height, 
as he beheld their distant spires rising afar 
beyond his ancestral forests and wide-spread 
villeinage. When publie festivals or personal 
pleasure called him from his fortalice to the 
neighbouring city, he was careful that his re- 
tinue, equipage, and equipment sliould outvic 
those of the mercantile patricians—the high- 
boru lady could not brook to be equalled in 
splendour by the tradesman’s wife, and as she 
sat on the gold embroidered carpets that mu- 
nicipal gallantry lad spread beneath her feet, 
whenever she witnessed the civic pageants then 
so pleutiful—when sle beheld the gorgeous 
costumes of tle civic dames, who often changed 
their attire four times daily—her heart swelled 
with envy, and fresh expenditure exhausted 
the coffers of her lord. 


It must not be forgotten that, amid this 
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competitive magnificence, the burgher was 
ever adding to his stock by enterprise and in- 
dustry, while many circumstances combined 
gradually to impoverish the nobleman. An 
insane pride caused them to neglect the tillage 
of their lands—it was considered derogatory 
for a nobleman to superintend his own farms, 
and thus his estates deteriorated in value. At 
this timo an ordinary dress for a lady cost nine 
or ten florins; ap acre of best land, two or 
three florins! 

The thoughtful reader will pause here and 
reflect on the condition of thie labourer ! 

Ifan ordinary dress cost ten florins, an acre 
of good land only three florins, and the aristo- 
cracy continued to indulge, not in “ ordinary 
dress,’’ but in gross extravagance, what must 
have been the remuneration of tho labourer, 
what the condition of the vassal ? 

Meanwhile, too, luxuries had become indis- 
pensable adjuncts of housekeeping. Commerce 
heaped together the products of distant climes 
and countries. Cloths, carpets, precious stuffs, 
gold and silver plate, sweet liquors, spice and 
oil were imported from the south. Quaint 
workmanship in glass became the rage. Lace 
and gold and silver-edging were manufactured 
in Strasburg—the Netherlands supplied “ blood- 
horses,” and the Asiatic east poured in its costly 
wonders, Where salt had formerly sufficed the 
dainty palate, strange spices were now used— 
sugar and southern fruits, almonds and figs, 
were found in every “ respectable’ house. 
Cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, ginger, 
pepper, sugar, candies, etc., were so plentiful, 
that one of the Mediterranean ports alone im- 
ported annually the (then) cnormous amount 
of thirty thousand hundredweight of pepper, 
two thousand hundredweight of ginger, and the 
rest in proportion, whilo the demand was so 
great, that, notwithstanding such a supply, 
the price of these luxurics was trebled in two 
years; and be it remembred, that the gold 
mines of America hdd not yet commenced to 
lower the value of tle currency. 

All this increased the expenditure of tha 
aristocracy—their old incomes were insufficient 
to mect modern outlay—and to recruit their 
finances and raise their revenue, fresh burdens 
were laid on the working classes. The serf 
was still exposed to every caprice of his master, 
the feudal chief had not yet heen tamed by 
the sovereign prince ; there was not yet an 
appeal to the throue from private tyranny, and 
the sufferings of the people in the middle and 
close of the fifteenth century, almost cxceed 
belief. 

Another source of expenditure to the lord, 
and therefore of misery to the vassal, were 
the improvements in the art of warfare. Olden 
masonry was no longer of avail against modern 
hatteries, and the castles of the feudal aristo- 
cracy had to be rebuilt or strengthened. 
Again, science having been brought from 
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the east, men of learning arose—and were 
called to the councils of monarchs. ‘The aris- 
tocracy began to feel the necessity of maintain- 
ing their ascendancy by overtaking the middle 
class on the paths of education. ‘They accord- 
ingly sent their sonsto study at the universities, 
where those sons, if they did not study, at 
least contrived to spend large fortunes, which 
had to be recruited out of the sweat and misery 
of the workingmen.* Gambling, too, became 
a predominant vice, and to satisfy this propen- 
sity, every consideration of humanity was 
stifled, while drunkenness, by inflaming the 
temper of the noble, increased his harshness to 
the subordinaic.t} 

Despite the accumulation of duties, taxes, 
fines, imposts, soccago, and servile labour, the 
nobility were forced to have recourse to money 
lenders, and pawn their old estates to meet 
their present extravagance. This added more 
to the misery of the poor. The per centage of 
the usurer had to be paid, and if the mortgagee 
foreclosed, he becamo a harsher master even 
than the feudal lord, since ho sought but to 
drain the estate of all he could, and then dis- 
pose of it, to disengage his capital for a fresh 
speoulation. 

The enlistment of foreign mercenaries, the 

introduction of infantry, and formation of 
standing armies, caused another diminution of 
aristocratic revenue, since noblemen had 
hitherto hired themselves and their vassals out 
tothe monarch, at a price the higher, the 
greater his emergency, while the regular force 
now sufficed for the exigencies of war, The 
feuds, too, in which they used to storm and 
gack the towns of the burghers, and recruit 
their finances by the plundor of villages, were 
less frequent, owing to imperial legislation— 
thing the ordinary means of the aristocracy 
grew less, while their expenditure incroased, 
and drove them to acts of extraordinary op- 
pression, 
„~ Had they now turned their attention to the 
LAND and to science, they might havo lived and 
thriven honestly—but we have seen how they 
scorned the one and ridiculed the othcr—loolc- 
ing merely to rapine fer their luxuries, and 
the industry of others for their support. 


* So strange was the infatuation of the young 
aristocracy, that many of them, as Albert of 
Rechberg when he left the University of Tubingen, 
demanded a certificate to prove that he did not 
know Latin}! Jerung of Emershofen boasted, that 
“he had little and spent much.” An Earl of 
Werdenberg. was forced to sell his seignory of 
Alpek, “ruined by his inordinate love of spiced- 
cakes,” 

+ The excess which gambling and drunkenness 
had attaincd among the aristocracy and middle 
class, may be judged of from the fact, that the 
Imperial Diet deliberated and legislated as much 
to repress the aboye vices among the “ higher” 
classes, as it did on any other external or internal 
relation of the empire. 
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The reader will trace in the above how the 
fine threads of fate were being woven into a 
net of ruin for the guilty by an avenging Ne- 
mesis—how the nobility were unconsciously 
preparing their own destruction—and after 
events will develop tho result; our present 
business is with the immediate sufferer, the 
working-man. 

Thus far he was scourged by middle class 
and aristoeracy—remoter causes operated as 
foreibly on his condition. 

The formation of standing armies increased 
his wretchedness—a fresh race of oppressors 
was raised against him; mercenaries were 
quartered about the towns and villages in war 
time, devastating the country in time of peace, 
making np tho deficicncy betweon their pay 
and their extravagance by open plunder and 
secret theft, and satisfying every licentious de- 


sire on the only part of the community whom 
they dared oppress—the working classes. The 
princes, whose mainstay they were, ventured 
not to offend them—the-nobles, whose preroga- 
tive they upheld in the face of an indignant 
people, favoured them and raiscd similar bands 
of their own—and the pay they received, tho 
cost of their equipment, was levid by an addi- 
tional tax on the labouring and servile popu- 
lation. 

Sebastian Frank, a writer who lived shortly 
after the formation of these corps, gives a vivid 
description of their mode of life, their license, 
rioting, idleneys, and drunkenness—and Thos. 
Murner has added down their infamy in his 
poetic annals, ‘The working-man’'s wife and 
daughter were uot safe beyond tho cottage 
door, ner even within his threshold—for riotous 
gangs would break the sanctuary of home, 
commit outrages of the most horrible descrip- 
tion, and if the serf appealed to his conven- 
tional protector, the feudal lord, he was re- 
ecived with insult and oxpelled with ignominy. 

Another class of idlers was also added to his 
burdens. About this timo shoals of monks 
inundated the eountry—living on the supersti- 
tion of the people, and frequently using the 
force of arms to levy contributions for their 
convents, ‘The courts of bishops and abbots 
now vied with those of temporal princes, and 
festivals, tournaments, banquets, m.t balls, 
wero ordinary amusements of the church. 

It has already been observed how, in the 
early ages, the feudal lords had subjugated the 
originally free population by force, fines, and 
extortion ; but few of the old freemen now re- 
mained, and of the vassals of former times, 
the majority had been reduced to actual serf- 
age. ‘The cnthralment of both these classes 
was now perfected by an act of fraud, The 
Roman law was introduced about this period, 
and tho learned doctors of the fifteenth cen- 
tury soon extirpated by a more verbal quibble 
the last vestiges of independence. They intro- 
duced the infamous maxim, that wherever 
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serfage was customary, it should bo general. 
Thus, as the majority of the inhabitants were 
serfs, and the custom of serfage was thus esta- 
blished over the majority of a locality, it was 
extended to the free minority of the working 
population as well! Again, wherever a man, 
otherwise free, might have to pay a single 
servile due, it was argued that he was a serf, 
and deprived of every other right. 

At the same time the people lost another 
most important privilege: it had been law, 
that ifa serf sought refugo from the tyranny 
of his lord in one of the free municipalities, and 
remained there unclaimed a year anda day, 
he became a citizen of that town, and exempt 
from feudal jurisdiction, This was at the 
time when the middle-class was first struggling 
into power, and contending with the aristoc- 
racy; they had now become aristocrats in 
their turn, the monied-class found its interests 
identical with those of the landed class, —both 
were the oppressors of the people, both songlit 
to keep the people in subjection, and therefore 
the municipalities formed treaties with the 
feudalities, for the mutual extradition of fugi- 
tives and offenders. 

So glaring was the hostility of these classes 
against the people, that even the townships 
made forays on the villages, and noblemen 
scrupled not to sign themselves ‘‘ the peasants’ 
foe!” ‘the boors’ scourge!” &ec., while the 
oppression of the serfs was considered so venal 
an offence, that a Christian biographer of Earl 
John of Sonnenberg, scruples not to call him 
in the same paragraph, ‘‘a severo oppressor 
of his peasantry,’’ and ‘‘a good Christian !” 

Not satisfied with the wholesale confiscation 
of property caused by the introduction and 
perversion of the Roman law—not satisfied by 
the countless exactions imposed upon the 
strength and industry of the serf—the noble- 
man eked out the deficiency by highway 
robbery, which was still accounted an ‘ honour- 
able and knightly vocation,” in the very words 
of the chroniclers of the age! The feudal 
castles, towers, and stronghouses were thickly 
scattered along the highways, the neighbour- 
ing hills, or half-hidden valleys, from which 
they could rush on the passing traveller. The 
country, as we have seen, swarmed with men- 
at-arms—if the peasant on his way to or from 
market escaped these, it was next to impossible 
that he should clude the vigilant ambush of 
the knightly robber, and he was often forced 
to pay ‘‘ protection-money” to five or six of 
these freebooters (clerical as well as lay) at the 
same time, that he might at least cscape 
personal maltreatment. 

Redress it was impossible to obtain. Noble- 
men and doctors (the middle class) were judges, 
law makers, and executive. They almost 
invariably gave decisions in favour of each 
other, and when the excess of the evil enforced 
an official recognition, the imperial enactments 
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were of no avail to the sufferers. They were 
a mere juggle to pacify his rising despair. 
Even when, subsequent to the Hussite war, an 
enactment was passed at the Diet of Friburg, 
in 1498, giving peasants certain judicial rights 
against nobles, the new law fell instantaneously 
into abeyance, and in 1500 the Diet of Augs- 
burg issued a fresh edict to as little purpose. 
This edict gave the peasantry the same legal 
remedies against the nobility as municipalities 
enjoyed; but with this difference, that a 
peasant could not proceed at law against his 
own lord, though ho might against another. 
The nobles, however, all made common cause, 
and woe to the man who dared to assert his 
rights against any member of the aristocracy ; 
he was sure to fall a victim to the feeling of 
caste, which taught his own lord to resent this 
injury to his order attempted on the person of 
another. Again, if the serf or vassal dared 
to brave the terrors of feudalism, he fell into 
the.meshes of the law. All legal remedies 
were intentionally made expensive in the 
extreme—the poor man could not raise the 
necessary money—without money the venal 
lawyer would not stir, and thus the oppressor 
was allowed to sin with equal, nay, with 
greater impunity than before, since the sem- 
blance of judicial remedies gave, in effect, a 
legislative sanction to his actions, Had the 
plaintiff collected sufficient money for the 
ordinary demands of law, he was then ruined 
by delays, reference to distant tribunals, 
remands, expensive journeys, and not unfre- 
quently murdered on the road by the hirelings 
of the noble defendant; added to which, all 
the judges were notoriously venal, so that eyen 
if he could surmount all these expenses, he 
was unable to compete with the purse of his 
opponent, while the payment and maintenance 
of these very judges imposed an additional tax 
upon the working classes. 

Thus they moiled and toiled in misery, with 
rags scarcely covering thcir emaciated frames; 
gruel and scanty vegetable diet, or the coarsest 
of bread, for their sustenance! their mud- 
hovels not excluding the inclemency of the 
seasons ; their manhood outraged ; their women 
the sport of the spoiler; the very existence of 
a virtue in their order laughed to scorn; blows 
and contumely their lot, and overwork for 
others their constant occupation. Compare 
this with the sumptuary enactments mentioned 
above; contrast the eondition of those classes 
possessed of political power with that of those 
deprived of it; and wonder not that popular 
indignation should boil forth, sweeping its hot 
surge across the world. 

‘The highest authorities set the cxample of 
excess and despotism. The pageants of the 
court were of almost fabulous splendour; great 
tournaments, congresses, and festivais greeted 
the royal and princely progresses, and the 
wondering people beheld the sparkling retinues, 
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the Asiatic banquets, the fairy-like pomps of | deepening the veneration of the humble votary, 
the orient transferred to the stern hills of |disgusted him still more with his polluted 
Herman, Diviko, and Alaric,— till bitter | minister, who sought, by excess of pomp and 
thoughts were reared in their shadows, and | ceremony, to conceal the absence of the spirit 
imperial magnificence read the moral to poli- | of God. 
tical degradation. Such was the state of society; and be it 
Veneration of the spiritual power expired | remembered, that a sense of decency had not, 
coevally. John the Twenty-third occupied the | at that time, passed even the mock-remedial 
chair of St, Peter. In his youth he had been | measures of Friburg and Augsbarg—thus 
a pirate; adultery and incest signalised his| oppression was flouting all uncurbed, misery 
pontificate. His vices wero the theme of the | grovelling all unsolaced. The social phase 
day, and as the head, so were the members of|may be truly described as a system of 
the church ; livings were sold to the highest | graduated robbery. The pope robbed the 
bidder—the pauper noble bought, and extracted | emperor, the emperor robbed the prince, the 
the price from his flock by new dues to his | prince robbed the noble, the noble robbed the 
patron saint. Meanwhile, the glorious cathe-/ trader, and all combined robbed the working 
drals, poems in stone, darkened in stately | man. 
splendour over their decorated altars—and by | 
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“We ean, by no scheme of legislation, ] the markct-table, and should the same disco- 
dwarf the territories of the United States| very be made even quicker in our manufac- 
down to the measure of England; and we can | turing towns, who does not see that a new ele- 
no more keep pace with the increase of her | ment would be introduced not only in our in- 
SHIPS; than of her people.”—Zhe Times (leading | dustrial, but also in our political ealeulations ? 
article), August 20 (or 21), 1851. The PARLIAMENTARY, the supica, and the 
‘ We know that, in the United States, labour | sccrustastican systems of the country might 
of every description, and more especially | feel the unwonted presence of rude and newly- 
i 


skilled labour, is highly rewarded. . . . The|conscious energies below the present smooth 
wages of labour being lower here than there.” | surface of things.”— Times, Ibid. 
—Ibid. Reader! Pause on the above paragraphs. 


“ For a whole generation man has been a 
drug in this country, (Great Britain) and po- 
pulation a nuisance.” —The Times (leading ar- 
ticle), Saturday, July 5, 1851. 

‘* We believe that, for fifty years ar the least, 
labonr, taking its quality into account, has 
been cheaper in this country than in any part of 
Europe; and that this cheapness of labour has 
contributed vastly to the improvement and 
power of the country, to the success of all mer- 
cantile pursuits, and to the enjoyment of those 
who have money to spend. Tuts SAME CHEAP- 
ness has placed the labouring classes most efec- 
tually under the hand of money and the heel of 
power.’’—Times, Ibid. 

‘¢ Will there not be a change, and a begin- 
ning of changes, when our great reservoirs of 
labour begin to fall short, when every employer 
of the people, from the authorities at the 
Horse Guards and the Admiralty, to the occu- 
pier of fifty acres, or the possessor of half-a- 
dozen lace machines, begin to call in vain for 
more hands? Will it not be a day of change, 
when, instead of two men being after one mas- | a blasphemy against God; } 
ter, two masters will be after one man?’—; Because each amongst you loves only himself, 
Times, Ibid. because he separates himself from his brethren, 

« Should the labourers of this country find | because he is alone, and wills to be alone, there- 
that they were masters, and that the rate of | fore his cry is not heard, 
wages depended no longer upon the decision of LAMENNAIS, 


They are the texts of a new Gospel. They 
contain within them the cause of misery and 
the means of happiness. Our whole social sys- 
tem is involved in these unusual confessions of 
the greatest enemy to the people, These points 
shall be secured. 


WHY DO THE OPPRESSED SUFFER ? 


Wuen one amongst you suffers an injustice, 
when, in his passage through this world, the 
oppressor overthrows him, and plants his foot 
upon him: if he complains there is none to 
hear him. 

The cry of the poor ascends up to God, but 
it reaches not to the ear of man. 

And I inquired of myself, Whence cometh 
this evil? Is it that he who has created the 
poor as well as the rich, the weak as well as the 
strong, would wish to take from some all fear 
in their iniquities, from the others all hope in 
their misery ? 

And I beheld that this was a horrible thought, 
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OUR COLONIES. 


Ix the Times of the 20th instant appeared a 
letter headed “ Hints on Emigration,” con- 
taining the following advice :— 

“Tf you are a capitalist, and would be an 
agriculluralist, don’t buy forest lands; rather 
purchase those which have been cleared. 

“F wonld advise no emigrant, unless pre- 
viously accustomed to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, to attempt to clear lands by 
his own labour. He may be an ‘independent 
man with 100 aeres of ground,’ but he’ll soon 
learn the misery of being dependent on his own 
exertions to make them produetive. How 
much could many well-born emigrants tell of 
their privations and deprivations in the western 
States of America, in their endeavours to make 
a ‘home’ in the forests !” 

Let the reader remember that this letter is 
addressed to the rich, to the capitalist, to the 
“well-born,” not to the poor and ‘*ill-born’’ 
—(who happened, however, to come from the 
same Adanm)—and thence he may conelude 
what must be the sufferings of the working 
man who emigrates! ‘The same writer in the 
same letter admits that the Canadas are not 
a propitious place for mechanics and artisans 
to go to. 

Verily every day's papers corroborate more 
and more the statements made, and the advice 
given, relative to emigration, in previous num- 
bers of this Magazine, * 

Looking at the other side of the world, what 
do we find? ‘The wretehed affairs of the New 
Zealand Colony are pretty plainly evidenced 
by the following minutes of a inceting of the 
directors and shareholders of the New Zealand 
Company, held at the New Zealand House, 
Old Broad-street, (as reported in the Times), 
‘for the purpose of further taking into con- 
sideration the present inauspicious aspect of 
the company’s affairs in relation to the Govern- 
ment of this country and the Canterbury 
Association, 

“It will be remembered that at the last 
meeting of the sharcholders it was announecd 
that the debentures for whieh this company 
was liable, and which had been given in order to 
raise capital to enable the Canterbury Associ- 
ation to carry out its colonizing functions, had 
become due, and that the company had no 
means of meeting them unless the Government 
assented to a bill proposed by the Canterbury 
committee, to enable them to raise 100,0002. 


* See Nos, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, of ‘Notes to the 
People,’ containing Revelations of Australia, the 
Cape, and the Red River Colony, hitherto unknown 
to the publie, compilid trom Govnuymenr SOURCES, 
and giving, likewise, a full account ef the climate, 
soil, produce, and emigrants, of those colonies. 

These Revelations will be rcsumed as soon as the 
author has completed his present tour. 


The Government refused its assent to this 
measure, and at the last meeting various 
means were discussed of inducing the Govern- 
ment to withdraw its opposition to the bill, in 
consideration of certain sacrifices of capital 
which the New Zealand shareholders were to 
make. Failing in this, the only alternative 
was a eall upon the new shareholders, which, in 
the present position of the company’s affairs, 
would act most prejudicially upon them, Tho 
amount required to mect the debentures was 
about 26,0007., of which, however, a consider- 
able portion would be provided for, leaving in 
the end a deficit of about 11,0002. 

“Mr, Bervarp.—I think you had better 
make a call at once. I do not see where you 
are to get any money, or what source it can 
come from, What assets have the dircetors ? 

“The Crainmay said, that Her Majesty’s 
Government had in its possession certain mo- 
neys belonging to the company, which of 
course they would give up; and there were 
also some further land sales by the Canterbury 
Association, 

'“ Mr. Berxanp believed that neither of these 
sources would be of any material assistance to 
them; he could only join in the hope that they 
might. 

‘« After some further conversation, the meet- 
ing separated. 

“ It was stated in the meeting, but not pnb- 
liely, that it is the intention of the directors 
at a future period to ask the new shareholders 
to signa list, expressing their willingness to 
Pay up, in the event of a call being necessary. 
A strong opposition will be offered to this pro- 
ceeding.” 

If the rich are thus suffering and losing by 
the colony, what, I again ask, must be the 
condition of the poor! A tempting prospect 
for the emigrant ! 


SPOLIATION OF THE EARTH. 


You are in this world as strangers, 

Go to the north and to the south, to the 
east and to the west: in what place scever you 
may tarry, you will find a man who will drive 
you thence, saying, This ficld is mine, 

Aud after kaving travelled through the coun- 
try, you will return, knowing that there is 
nowhere a miserable little spot of earth where 
your wife may bring forth her first-born; or 
where you may repose after the toils of the day; 
ov where, arrived at your latter end, your chil- 
dren may bury yeur bones in a place that may 
be yours. 

This is, certainly, a great evil. 

LayeEnnas, 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE EARNEST AMONG THE POLITICAL 
REFORMERS. 


[The following excellent address has been 
issued by the Chartists of Hoxton. It is 
inserted here, because it is replete with 
the philosophy of action, and gives an 
example worthy of being followed. ] 

Apour two years ago, the Globe, a ministerial 

evening paper, admitted that “ exclusion from 

the franchise is looked upon as a wrong and 
an injustice by those excluded.” “ We may 
add,” continued the Globe, “ that no small 
alteration, no chipping and chopping of bouse- 
hold suffrage, can be looked on as anything 
but temporary; and that the period may not 
be far distant when our wisest politicians will 
hold the same language on the suffrage that 

Lord John Russell held on the corn laws, and 

determine to get rid of the question once for all 

by making up their minds to concede every- 
thing,” 

It is a cheering fact that the franchise 
question is far better understood than for- 
merly. The Charter has been widely and 
liberally discussed these last two years, and 
such indications as the above arc sure evi- 
dence that a favourable conviction is gaining 
ground. The last Convention which has 
shown the Chartist Question to be no mere 
political question, has also made considerable 
progress in gaining public respect—its acts 
having been discussed by the greater portion 
of the press. Itis time the acts of the people 
accredited the acts of the Convention. 

Politicians are agrecd that something will 
be done shortly in the way of reform ; it re- 
mains with the people to say how much shall 
be done—whether the question shall be left 
open for renewed discussion and to cause re- 
newed discord, or whether the question shall 
be settled by the enactment of the Charter, 
which awards political justice to all, and 
leaves us at liberty to turn our undivided at- 
tention to those social questions which press 
so earnestly for solution, which threaten 
anarchy if neglected. 

It is not the people in the aggregate, but 
the individual, that we address, It is to in- 
dividual intelligence, individual conviction 
and energy, that we appeal—because we be- 
lieve that it is only by the development of 
individual capacity that a nation can be effec- 
tually redeemed. 

We are desirous to give the people an cx- 
ample of political encrgy and purpose, of a 
practical organisation that will producc use- 
ful and visible results. This can be donc 
only by sustained and well-directed efforts, 


dually ;’’ they must be shown there are not 
only rights they do not posscss, but duties 
they do not perform. 

It is to the right performance of duty at 
which we aim—duty to our country, to our- 
selves, and to posterity. To this end wo 
appeal to the chivalry of the young and the 
mature judgment of the old; we desire that 
all who aro in earnest should join us in tho 
work of propagandism and of organisation. 

Jf opportunity is waited for, never before 
was opportunity so rife. The country is, in 
reality, without a government; the present 
one exists only upon sufferance. History 
strengthens us. History shows us that when- 
ever men have been thoroughly in earnest, 
and have had a purpose, they have made 
opportunity, and have ever earned success. 

Individuals doubt their own usefulness— 
they fear to stand or act alonc ; consequently 
they fail to acquire discipline. Such often 
wish to join a party, and share in the 
triumphs of victory. <A party is like an army, 
and would be demoralised by admitting un- 
disciplined men into its ranke. Before men 
become fully accredited they ought to pass 
through a probationary period, not ouly for 
the sake of discipline, but as a test of their 
worth and ability. We have not a compact 
party, because we have tried to ferm one of 
individuals who had not the patience to ac- 
quire discipline—who thought that by en- 
rolling their names and paying a subscription 
they had become worthy and effective retorm- 
ers. Such men have been disappointed at the 
want of results—results that ean only flow 
from individual efforts systematised. Suc- 
cessful religious sects and political victories 
all teach this one emphatic lesson, that suc- 


| cess is only possible by working in carnest to 
attain it. 


Every individual that joins us in this new 
effort is a prelude to success. If he who 
doubts his own usefulness eomes to us, wo 
will show him how incalculably valuable is 
tbe adhesion of the least individual if le is 
imbued with an earnest purpose. There are 
some who areso circumstanced as to be unable 
to act openly. The usefulness of sueh is in 
their ability to forward subscriptions, that 
those who can act may not lack the means of 
acting effectively. 

We would set ancxample. It is all that is 
wanted to make the whole movement cner- 
getic. We rely upon those in whose hearts 
the love of justice and of liberty still burns 


No amount of calling will reanimate the | brightly—whose desire is unquenchable for a 


political eause of the people. “A disap- 


higher, nobler, and a more expansive hfe 


pointed people myst be impregnated indivi- | than is possible pnder the present system. 
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[The following address has been sent by the 
Secretary of the Hoxton Locality for inscr- 
tion in the Notes. Although it has already 
appeared in a weekly democratic paper— 
and although in these pages a point is made 
of giving original matter, in this instance 
the request is complied with, as the sugges- 
tions contained in these “ Hints’’ are con- 
ceived to be very valuable. ] 


HINTS TOWARDS RENDERING LOCAL 
AGITATION EFFECTIVE, 


Conventions and executives have been too 
much depended on to give life and vigour to 
the chartist cause. A political body, like the 
human body, loses power and soon decays un- 
less kept in active motion. This activity must 
exist in the heart, that a well-distributed and 
healthful circulation be ensured, or the head 
becomes useless. The convention or executive 
is the head, the people the heart. The people, 
and they alone, are to blame for the want of an 
effective agitation. ‘The people’s business is to 
organize themselves, Noone else can do it for 
them. We havea purpose, enfranchisement 
and social amelioration. We have numbers, 
6,000,000 of unenfranchised Englishmen, We 
have enthusiasm ; for we still hope aud work 
after twelve years of failure and disappoint- 
ment, The experience of the past, the facts 
of the present, teach it is not a revolution, but 
the formation of public opinion, at which we 
should aim. That leads to the only revolu- 
tion that is justifiable. The formation of pub- 
lic opinion is possible, under certain restric- 
tions, To issue placards and addresses which 
the public will not read, is useless. The public 
must be assailed individually, spoken to, rea- 


of duty, Other valuable results would also 
follow. Organization should not supersede 
individual effort, but methodise it. The con- 
dititons under which these hints can be prac- 
tically carried out are the existence in different 
localitics of a few men-who are unmistakeably 
in earnest, and who lnow at what they aim; 
who would set the:practicable example of me- 
thodized euthusiasm, and be the centres of 
organization, which, gradually radiating, 
might soon include a whole people. The 
members of the Hoxton Locality, which has 
existed but three weeks, and now numbers 
thirty working and paying members, are 
attempting to carry out the spirit of the above 
suggestion in the following manner :— 

lst. All members are divided into sections of 
not less than three, nor more than five. Each 
seetion appoints one of its members as spokes- 
man, who gives in (on every ‘(Thursday night) 
to the general meeting an account of the activity 
of himself and fellows. Thespokesman of each 
section also collects the weekly subscriptions 
of his section, and pays it to the secretary 
weekly, ` 

2nd. Each section meets once a week at the 
residence of one of its members, before the 
general weekly meeting, to take into consider- 
ation the welfare of the cause, to prepare reso- 
lutions, to give each other information or to 
arrange any plan of action for that particular 
section. Also to arrange their report for the 
geaeral weekly meeting, and te pay subscrip- 
tions to spokesman. 

3rd. Every member of a section holds bim- 
self bound to aid another member in develop- 
ing, or carrying out, plans of propagandism. 
Should petitions be desired, each section will be 


soned with, and induced to read tracts and | entrusted with the duty of collecting signatures 
democratic papers, by persuading its indi-|and authenticating them in a, particular 


vidual members, To upbraid the public for 
its apathy and ignorance, is useless. 
public will not read our upbraidings, it cares 
nothing for our eloquence, for it will not come 
to listen. The public, to be effectually got at, 
must be assailed at home. The individual 
may thus be indoctrinated with sound political 
principles, and stimulated to the performance 


ey 


| district of the locality appointed to them by the 
The | committee. 


When experience has confirmed our convic- 
tions of the usefulness of the above organisation, 
or should we modify it, information shall be 
forwarded for your consideration.—For the 
general mecting of members, Hoxton Locality, 

W. J. Basn. 


TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 


[The following address of the Birmingham | and the amount of trade and commerce which 


Association for the Repeal of the Taxes on 


| their united skill, industry, and euterprise can 


Knowledge is inserted, not because the argu-| aecomplish ;* for, in proportion as these advance, 


ment and remarks therein contained, are 
coineided with, (for the reverse is the case in 
several instances) but because there is much 
valuable information contained in the article, 
and because many confessions are made on 
the social questions of the age, ] 

“Tur true greatness of a nation depends upon 

the progress of intelligence among its people, 


so will the people advance in their intellectual, 
moral, and social condition. In other words; 
that nation is the greatest where the minds of 
its citizens are most enlightened by knowledge, 
and where all by their industry, can command 
the greatest amount of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. Where this state of things exists, 
cach individual is placed in a position to benefit 
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the whole community; and the congregated 


contributions of all make the sum total of its |’ 


mental and physical wealth. 

“Tt should, therefore, be the especial provinee 
of Governments to tbrow open every portal, 
and to remove every obstruction that impedes 
the spread of education and the means of in- 
dustrial employment of its people; but in this 
country we have the gross anomaly of a Govern- 
ment, while admitting the immense value and| 
vast importance of these grand elements of| 
national welfare, and boasting of its desire to, 
promote and encourage them, laying the axe 
at the very root of the one, and striking a 
heavy blow at the other, by those unwise, im- 
politic, and unjustifiable imposts, the Paper 
Duty and the Taxes on Newspapers and Adver- 
tisements; thus erecting a barrier at the first 
entrance to the fountain-head—the well-spring 
of knowledge, and virtually exclaiming, ‘We 
know tbat the true glory and safety of a state 


depend upon the superior enlightenment of its 
inhabitants, yet none shall pass here—none 
shall even sip of the waters of instruction— 
until they have paid us a toll,’ 

“Paper is the material that receives the 
impress of the thoughts of the great, the wise, 
and the good, and upon which their accumulated 
studies and labours are transmitted through the 
world for the benefit of mankind; it is that 
material by wbich the illustrious sages of an- 
tiquity still speak to the people in their immor- 
tal works, and by which we are enabled to hold 
converse with the great minds of all nations. 
Sbould it then be taxed? 

“Jt has been well observed by a celebrated 
writer, that paper is the physical wing to the 
spiritual thought; for, he exclaims, ‘Whatisa 
letter but a wing that bears a voice?’ And one 
of our local poets has said— 


‘There is that holy gift, the printed page, — 
By which, minds, distance parted, meet in 
union ; 
And with the wise thoughts of the wisest sage 
The lowliest may hold communion,’ 


* This is a fallacy. The true greatness of a 
nation depends—next to its intelligence, on the 
amount of local wealth it produces. Real wealth 
is food—not cotton, woollen, silks, or cutlery. A 
nation may be starving in the midst of factories— 
Nay! the mass of factories may cause it to starve, 
as ig the case in England, by drawing too many 
hands from the production of food (from agricul- 
ture), to the productiou of that which feedeth not. 
Neither is the amount of work a test of the pros- 
perity of the working-classes, People may be 
overworked and underpaid; aud if the same causes 
that extend manufacture (and therefore increase 
work), reduce wages, as competition has done aud 
is doing in England, the increase of work (thus mis- 
directed), will be a loss instead of a gain to the 
working classes, E.J 


“When rightly considered, paper is, indeed, a 
most wonderful and extraordinary production. 
Tbe very refuse of the woru out rags, the 
decayed remains of articles that have been used 
to clothe and adorn the body, rise again in tbe 
shape of paper, and in that shape receive, trans- 
fixed upon its texture, the spiritual breathings, 
tbe high aspirations, and the invaluable com- 
munications ef the most gifted of men—in 
religion, morals, the sciences, and arts; and thus 
assists in performing the higher and nobler 
function of clotbing and adorning the mind. 


“ But in order that this high office should 
be fully accomplished, it is necessary and proper 
that every encouragement should be given to 
men of eminent talents and attainments, who 
possess the ability aud desire to elevate the 
people, by imparting sound and useful know- 
ledge; but the Tax on Paper operates as a 
great discouragement to such persons, and 
deprives publishers of the power of properly 
remunerating such authors as are most capable 
of supplying the public with the best description 
of mental food; and the consequence is, that 
spirited, able, and generous men are prevented 
from carrying out their philanthropic views, of 
supplying truly useful and instructive works at 
a price within the means of the labouring 
population, who are thus deprived of one of the 
very best means of improving tbeir minds, and 
are left a prey to the evil effects of vulgar trash, 
which requires but little ability and little capital 
to produce.+ Tbrow the field open, by removing 
this tax, and productions of superior worth 
will soon appear, within thereach of the working 
classes: the antidote will destroy the poison. 


«We cannot more forcibly illustrate this 
subject than by the following testimony from 
Mr. Charles Knight of London, and Mr. Cham- 
bers of Edinburgh :— 

“Mr, Knight says:—‘I have announced a 
supplement or companion, to the National 
Cyclopedia, which will consist of a series of 
treatises on scientific, industrial, and social 
progress. To produce this work as it ougbt to 
be produced I must endeavour to procure the 
assistance of the best minds in the country—of 
the most eminent professors in every depart- 
ment of knowledge. Assume that this work 
will, in quantity be equal to a third of the 
National Cyclopedia, or four volumes, I cannot 
secure such assistance under an expenditure 


+ No doubt, much “ vulgar trash ” is published 
cheap, and read but too eagerly by the people. 
But Messrs. Knight, Chambers, & Co., sometimes 
publish what is even more injurious than ‘‘ vulgar 
trash,” however refined the style may be, and 
however pure from sensuality their pages may be 
kept—false social and political teaching 18 a 


| as “vulgar trash.” 
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of £2000. In that case I must sell at least 
25,000 copies to cover my outlay. Such a 
risk ‘must give us pause.’ I have deferred 
the commencement of this important book 
until I see if the Government contemplate a 
repeal of the Paper Duty in the next Session 
of Parliament ; for, if I print 25,000 copies of 
this book, I shall use 6400 reams of paper, 
weighing each 20lbs. and paying a duty of 
2s, 74d. per ream, increased by the duty 
upon the covers, whether paper cr mil!board, 
to 2s. 9d. per ream. Here, then, is a burden 
of £880, imposed upon this undertaking. 
Remove the burden of £880, and I should 
lave little hesitation in carrying out my idea. 
My risk in the greatest original cxpenditure, 
the copyright, would be reduced to £300 per 
volume, iustcad of being £500 per volume. 
But suppose I should hold it my interest to 
go further, not to put the saved tax directly 
into my pocket, but to make my book more 
valuable, and, therefore, more extensive in 
demand, by adding the £880 to my original 
estimate of the sum to be paid for copyright 
-—by paying £700 per volume instead of 
£500—the inevitable improvement, and con- 
eee! popularity of my book, might dimi- 
nish my risk to a greater degree than the 
saving of the amount of the tax. IfI would 
have the very highest assistance, I must shew 
my sense of its worth by the most liberal 
payment. The Paper Duty adds nothing to 
the value of my book—the readers cannot 
receiye any benefit from this large item of 
expenditure ; but, if I am relieved from the 
Paper Duty, I have a fund in reserve that 
will enable me to ask the highest in scientific 
knowledge and in literary accomplishments 
for their invaluable aid. If Sir John Herschel 
would receive what Sir Charles Wood (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) might be pleased 
to remit me, my project would be compara- 
tively safe. The fund out of which I could 


produco an unequalled book, by an extra- | 


ordinary payment to the highest class of 
authors—the fund by which I could bencfit 
my countrymen, as much as by any educa- 
tional grant—is in the hands of Parliament. 
Will Parliament let me wisely use it for the 
public advantage, or will it continue to de- 
mand it as a small item to swell the Excise 


with the same return as the imp6ost upon 
GIN ? 

“¢ Our Miscellany of Tracts,’ observed Mr. 
Chambers, ‘ was closed as non-remunerative 
with a steady sale of 80,000, while it was 
calculated that this work, up to the end of 
last year, had paid £6220 of duty. Now, 
had not this money been taken by the Go- 
vernment, we might have boen advised to 
continue tho work. There was a business 
stopped which distributed £18,000 a year in 
the employment of labour and the profits of 
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retail trade *—there was an organ of intelli- 
gence and morality for the people of this 
country closed by the Government, as effec- 
tually as if they had sent the police to break 
tlic presses. To illustrate this matter further, 
we hare set agoing a similar work, but at 
three half-pence a sheet, and on a somewhat 
more ambitious principle as to the grade of 
subjects and style of treatment. Driven 
from the penny field by the Paper Duty, we 
try that at three half-pence ; but of this series 
of sheets the sale is under one-half of the 
former. The higher price appears to be the 
chief causc why the sale is thus restricted. 
As the profit is but small, this work may have 
to be given up also.’ 

“ Again Mr. Knight observea:—‘I con- 
scientiously believe that the Paper Duty 
operates as a premium upon noxious publica- 
tions, chiefly because, as in the case men- 
tioned by Mr. Chambers, the discouraging 
effect of the tax interferes with the publica- 
tion of many books and periodical works and 
the increased circulation of many in existence, 
which would raise, or are raising, the stand- 
ard of popular taste.’ Surely it ought to be 
the object of all to raise this standard. It 
is of immense importance to the whole com- 
munity that it should be raised. The more 
the minds of the people are elevated, the 
better are they cnabled to appreciate the 
value of morality and industry, as agents for 
promoting happiness; and as these progress, 
so will progress the prosperity of the state. 
Should then the material whieh forms the 
foundation of the temple of instruction be 

taxed? Should the poor man be prevented 

| from improving his mind and cultivating his 
understanding by the works and labours of 
such men as Mr. Knight and the Messrs. 
Chambers, merely to swell the enormous 
,sums paid to sinecurists and unnecessary 
| placomen ? 

“ The luman mind is like a piece of ground 
that, if properly cultivated, will produce the’ 
richest fruits; but, if neglected, will bring 
forth noxious and poisonous weeds. A vast 
majority of those who fill our gaols can nei- 
‘ther read nor write; the seeds of moral in- 

struction lave never been sown in their 
minds, and the worst principles of their 
nature have been left to rua wild, without 
control, How different might have been 
their case had they received the rudiments 
of education, and tracts, inculcating sound 
and practical knowledge in an attractive 
form, been placed before their eyes? Who 
can say but that many, instead of being a 


£ Another way in which taxation falls upon the 
working-man, He pays it in reduced wages—he 
suffers from it in reduced employment. These 
same writers laugh at you,if you say that all tax- 


ation falls on the working man, E, J, 
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burden: and disgrace to society, might have 
beem its ornaments? To illustrate this, we 
will quote from the Spectator, which says :— 
‘I will make use of the same instance to illus- 
trate the force of education, which Aristotle 
has brought to explain his doctrine of sub- 
stantial forms, when he tells us that ‘a statue 
lies hid in a block of marble, and that the 
art of the-statuary only clears away the super- 
fluous matter and removes the rubbish. ‘The 
figure is in the stone, and the sculptor only 
finds it. What sculpture is to a block of 
marble, education is to a human soul. Tho 
philosopher, the saint, or the hero—the wise, 
the good, or the great man — very often 
lie hid or concealed in a plcbeian, which a 
proper education might have disinterred or 
brought to light.’ 

“ Nothing more need be said to show the 
importance of this question as to its effects 
upon education, but this is only a portion of 
the mischief inflicted by these imposts. It 
will at once be admitted that any tax that 
interferes to prevent education is a premium 
to ignorance, and every tax that restricts the 
demand for labour must have a tendency to 
produce poverty. Now, ignorance and po- 
verty combined are the fruitful source of 
those direful calamities to society—immo- 
rality, pauperism, and crime* therefore, every 
member of the community suffers from the 
baneful operation of these taxes. 

“We will now make a few observations upon 
the influence which these duties have upon 
our trade and commerce, and their injurious 
action upon the enjoyment of our artisans. 
From ‘calculations that have been carefully 
made, it is estimated that the duty upon the 
paper used in Birmingham alone, amounts at 
least to £30,000 per annum. If we, therefore, 
look at the matter merely in a monetary 
point of view, it will be obvious how deeply our 
merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen arc 
interested in this subject. It has been ascer- 
tained that the duty upon the paper used in 
oue of our mercantile establishments (which is 
far from being the largest) amounts ycarly to 
more than £300. Of course, the price of the 
goods upon which this paper is consumed, must 
be raised to that extent. Upon some articles 
this tax raises the price not less than 10 per 
cent. How; therefore, can we compete with the 
manufacturers of America and other countries, 
whose governments have been too wise to tax 
an article so essential to national welfare tt 


* Then why don’t you help to break down the 
political and social monopolies of the age in far 
more vital things than the paper merchants’ 
pocket question ? E.J. 

t This verifies the assertion that a highly taxed 
country van never compete with a lowly taxed one 
—and that our commerce must therefore decline 
before the competition of our lowly taxed rivals. 


2 Ve 


“ Tt, however, not only diminishes our foreign 
trat:sactions, but it acts with increased severity 
upon our home trade, as paper is an article of 
almost universal consumption. Its action upon 
some kinds of manufactured goods is oppressive 
in the extreme. Let us consider for a moment 
the case of those articles formed wholly or 
partly of paper, such as papier mAché goods, 
fancy paper-boxes, Florentine buttons, and 
many others, Now, aa the duty is charged 
upon the square shect of paper, and as most of 
these articles are formed of circles or curves, it 
necessarily follows that a large quantity is waste, 
and made no use of whatever; and, in some 
instances, this waste amounts to one half, yet 
the duty is paid upon the whole! 

“The injurious effects of this tax are also felt 
very painfully by the great majority of retail 
shopkeepers, who consume large quantities of 
paper. There are many grocers and others 
whose expenditure in this article amounts an- 
nually to a very large sum, and as the common 
paper used by them costa about £35 per ton, 
upon which the duty is £15, nearly one-half 
the sum so expended is for duty. 

“ But in order to form an idea at all ap- 
proaching to correctness as to the operation of 
this tax upon the demand for labour, we must 
not confine our view to those persons who 
mercly make and consume paper, but extend it 
to those employments which are affected by the 
demand for paper, or ‘depend upon it for support, 
such as printing, book-binding, type-founding, 
press and inachine making, those trades con- 
nected with paper for decorating rooms, together 
with all occupations necessary to the working 
of paper mills, from the collector of the raw 
material to the maker of the steam-engine, and 
it will then be found that at least 500,000 per- 
sons throughout the country are dependent 
upon this trade for their daily bread; and, if 
this tax were removed, there is every reason to 
believe a demand wonld be created for the la- 
bour of at least 200,000 more. Not only would a 
great stimulus be given to all these occupations, 
but, beyond doubt, new ones would spring up— 
many articles would be made at home that are 
now imported. In Paris, it is said, there are 
no less than 30,000 females employed in making 
fancy paste-board boxes; these we purchase in 
large quantities, not only for our own use, but 
to export to our colonies, simply because in 
France there is no duty on Paper, and, there- 
fore, in that country, they can be manufactured 
cheaper than by ourselves. 

« Here, then, is a picture presented to our 
minds. We see the great question of education 
damaged, our trade and commerce injured, and 
vast numbers of our population dcomed to 
ignorance, poverty, and crime, by this iniquitous 
tax. Surely this is sufficient to rouse every 
benevolent and patriotic mind—every one who 
loves his fellow man, and wishes to promote the 
true interests and glory of his country—to use 
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the most determined exertions to obtain the 
repeal of a law which is pregnant with such | 
important and fearful eonsequences, 

“ We will now take a glance at this matter, 
as it aifeets tho newspaper press; and, in doing | 
so, we will again quote Mr.C. Knight. Upon this | 
subjeet that gentleman observes :— It would not 
be difficult to prove in detail, that many of the 
160 London newspapers, the 232 provineial 
newspapers, the 90 Seoteh newspapers, and the | 
117 Irish newspapers, would be enabled to | 
effect improvements in the amount and eharaeter 
of their intelligence if they were freed from the 
Paper Duty. The newspapers of the United | 
Kingdom consume ninety million sheets of | 
paper annually, upon whieh they pay Stamp 
Duty. I estimate, that of each sheet, taking | 
the large with the small, ten shects go toa’ 
pound. The newspapers, therefore, pay the 
duty upon nine million pounds of paper, which | 


| States? 
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duty amounts to £56,250.’ Let it be remem- 
bered, that this sum is the tax on the paper 
alone, and that the Stamp Duty is an addition. 
Is it not, therefore, obvious that the ‘‘ press ” 
of this country is shackled and erippled to a 
most serious extent; and, if it is the great 
organ for the expression of public opinion !— 
the fourth estate of the realm!—the palladium 
of all the eivil, political, and religious rights 
of.an Englishman !—surely this ought not to 
be! Why should not the ‘press’ of this 
country be equally free from taxation as that of 
America? Why should we not be able to obtain 
the important information contained in newspa- 
pers equally cheap with the people of the United 
In that land, with a white population 
much less than ours, they have three times the 
number of newspapers, and at about one-third 
the eest, 
(Concluded in our next.) 


THE FISHERMEN. 


Three fishermen sat by the side } 
Of the many toned popular stream, 
That rolled with its heavy proud tide, | 
In the shade of its own dark dream, i 


Now sullen, a quiet, and deep, — i 
Now fretful, and foaming, wild; i 
Now like a giant asleep, 
And now like a petulant ehild, 


First sat there the fisher of Franee, 
And he smiled as the waters eame, 
For he kindled their light with a glance 

At the bait of a popular name. 
Next the fisher of Russia was there, 
Fishing for German States, 
And throwing his lines with eare, ! 
He made his own daughters the baits, | 


Next the Austrian fisher dwarf set 
His snares in the broad rivers way— | 


But so widely he stretehed his net 
It half broke with the weight of his prey. 


And next on an Island Í saw 
Many fishermen eateling with glee, 

On the baits of peace, freedom, and law, 
Slave-fish, while they ehristened them “free,” 


And still as thoy hooked the prize, 
They cried with a keen delight, 
And held up the spoil to their eyes : 
‘< The gudgeons ! they bite! they bite!” 


But the hooks with time grow dull, 
And the lines grow weak with age, 

And the thaw makes the rivers full, 
And tle wind makes the waters rage, 


And spoilt is the fishermen’s trade, 
And the zest of their bait is passed, 
And those on the fish who prey’d, 
Are the prey of the fish at last. 


TO THE ROSE, BY SAPPHO OF LESBOS, 


If Jove would give the leafy bowers 
A queen for all their world of flowers, 
The rose would bo the ehoice of Jove, 
And blush, the queen of every grove. 
Sweetest child of weeping morning, 
Gem, the vest of earth adorning, 

Eye of gardens, light of lawns, 
Nursling of soft summer dawns ; 
Love’s own earliest sigh it breathes, 


Beauty’s brow with 


lustre wreathcs, 


And to young Zephyr’s warm earresses 

Spreads abroad its verdant tresses, 

Till blushing with the wanton’s play, 

Its cheek wears even a richer ray! 
Translated by Moore, 
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TRADES’ GRIEVANCES. 


As itis intended to make this publication a complete organ for the Working-man and 
the Trades, it is urgently requested that authentic accounts of all acts of oppression 
practised by the employer to the employed, of all the wrongs and sufferings, the 
struggles and movements of the trades, and all bodies of working-men, whether orga- 
nised or otherwise, may be forwarded, when they shall receive insertion. 

Notices of the proceedings of the Trades, and of their forthcoming meetings, &c., 
will be gratuitously inserted, if sent, thus making the ‘‘ Notes’? a medium of cheap 
and rapid weekly communication between the hitherto too much isolated bodies of 
working-men. 

The system of burking being carried out to a most injurious extent, it is respect- 
fully requested that those who may read these pages will make this statement known 
to their brethren in the ranks of labour, and to the local Secretaries of the Trades ; 
as also that they will forward the names and addresses of the latter, and of those 
willing to assist, by distributing placards, or otherwise, in giving publicity to this 


announcement. 


All letters for Ernest Jones to be addressed to him, care of Mr. Pavey, publisher, 


Tolywell-street, Strand, London. 


DOINGS OF THE EMPLOYERS IN 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 


THE FRAMEWORK-KNITTERS,— THE FACTORY- 
GIRLS.—THE OVERLOOKERS. — THE PUBLIC 
CHARITIES. 


Tuer framework-knitters in this locality have 
within the last six months suffered two re- 
ductions, amounting to from 9d. to 1s. 6d. 
per dozen on the different sorts of work, and 
the shirt and drawer hands have received a 
reduction of 1s. 6d. per dozen. Iam informed 
it will make on an average Is. 9d. per week 
to each man employed in the hosiery trade 
in this locality. The framework-knitters here 
are quite disorganised, having no society 
whatever, and no mectings at which they 
could reason and take counsel together as to 
the best means to stay these encroachments 
on their rights. In a large steam hose-fac- 
tory in this town, where girls perform the 
labour, which ought to be performed by their 
fathers and brothers, a wholesale reduction 
has just taken place in the wages of these 
girls, which Iam told upon good authority 
will amount on an average to Is. 6d. per 
head per week. There are 400 girls em- 
ployed in and from this factory ; so, taking the 
average reduetion at Is. 6d. per week upon 
each girl, it will amount to £30 per week to 
be pocketed by the employers! If we multiply 
this £30 per week, taken from these unpro- 
tected females by their employers by 52, we 
shall find it amounts to the enormous sum 
of £1,560 per year, a nice little sum to pocket 
out of the hard earnings of the factory slave ! 
and, Heaven knows, the wages were low 
enough before, it frequently occurring that 
these unfortunate girls would be driven to 


prostitute themselves, to eke out a miserable 
subsistence! Some of them began to complain 
of the reduction, when they were told that it 
would be better for them as soon as the 
stock in hand was sold off, as they, the ho- 
siers, would be able to compete with any 
house in the trade ; a fine specimen of humanity 
in our manufacturers! while to compete 
with each oth wr they do not stick at driving 
helpless femalos to prostitution and crime. 

Another evil which these poor girls have 
to contend with, is a rule in the factory that 
they shall be allowed only twenty minutes to 
breakfast and tea, and forty minutes to go to 
dinner; and if they be more than one minute 
past the time, they arc to be locked out of 
the factory, compelled to lose a quarter of a 
day, and be fined 5d. besides for steam, which 
money is reserved for a fund to provide feasts 
for the overlookers, a set of the most tyran- 
nical tools ever employed in any establish- 
ment. I will just illustrate their character 
by one instance :—A short time ago one of 
the girls employed in the frames took an 
apron to make for herself during the time 
she was not occupied with the frames. The 
overlooker ransacked the room during tho 
time of absence for meals, which is a game 
frequently practised by these gentlemen, 
when he found the apron alluded to, and a 
book which had been brought by another of 
the girls. He took the book, and burnt them 
during their absence. 

It frequently happens that these girls will 
have to stand still for want of cotton fora 
day or two. Now, it would be but justice if 
the employers were compelled to make these 
girls some recompense for loss of time occa- 
sioned by their not providing them with suffi- 
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cient work. The elerk in ono of the estab- 
lishments is the son of the overlooker, and 
deals in drapery goods; and though the girls 
may uot be aetually eompelled to take his 
goods, they know if they do not, they will 
be all the harder dealt with, and perhaps, in 
the cud, lose their employment. While, on 
the one hand, the wages of the working-man 
are deeliuing, he is being kept out of property 
left for his espeeial benefit, there being a 
large amount of property known as the Bur- 
ton’s Charity in this town, of the annual 
value of £1,800, left by a benevolent man of 
the name of Burton, 400 years ago, for the 
purpose of apprentieing and edueating tlie 
children of the poor in this parish. Now, 
let us see how this property of the poor is 
being appropriated. In the first place, in- 
stead of the trustecs being appointed out of 
the parishioners, which has been the ease up 
to about five years ago, the property has been 
put into Chaneery, so that the parishioners 
have lost all control over it; and instead of 
apprentieing the poor man’s child, it is used 
for the benefit of the higher and middle- 
classes ; for instead of free edueation, whieh 
ought to be provided for the working-classes 
out of this property, and whieh has been the 
case until within the last year, the working- 
man now must pay for each of his boys going 
to the Low Sehool 2d. per week, and to the 
High School 4d. per week. A Grammar- 
scliool is moreover being ereeted out of the 
funds of this property for the cdueation of 
the sons of the aristoeratie and middle-elasses, 
the rules of whieh seliool will entirely shut 
out the working-elasses from deriving any 
benefit from it. There has likewise been a 
quantity of this charity land Ict in allotments 
to the poor at the rate of sic pounds sterling 
per acre, which land was let to the furmer 
previously at Two PouNDs, so that the poor 
mau has to pay three times as much as the 
farmer for land, whieh is actually his own, 
But what better ean we expect, while we 
quictly submit to allow parties to manage 
our affairs, whose interest it is to keep us 
low in the soeial seale, and to deprive us of 
our politieal power, the only lever by whieh 
we could obtain our soeial rights? 


A Workine May. 
Loughboro’ August, 1851. 


THE TRON MASTERS AND COAL MASTERS OF WALES, 


Permit me to eorreet an error you eom- 
mitted in No. 17 of your “Notes to the 
People,” econeerning the wages of the iron 
and stone-miners of Merthyr. I think 8s. 
per week would be above the average of 
their wages and not 9s. or 10s.—whieh 
proves the condition of the Welsh miners 
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to be worse in proportion to the amount of 
labour they perform, than that of any other 
body of workingmen I am aequainted with. 

The truck-systen. does not prevail in 
Merthyr to any considerable extent, but 
everywhere else in Wales it is as you have 
described it. There is a little here in Cy- 
fartha works oceasionally, in fresh meat— 
the produce of the masters’ farms, which 
they dispose of at their own price to the 
slaves who are ready to reccive it on any 
terms. 

It often happens that a workman 
through “truek” and through reeeiving 
portions of his earnings in “ draw,” as it is 
ealled, is found to bo in debt on the pay day: 
what is then done? you way think it right 
for the masters to wait until the workinan 
pays it himself, but the masters think no 
sueh thing: they keep baek the amount 
they eall due from the workman’s wages— 
and the workman thus robbed for the time 
being, may either beg steal or starve for all 
they eare. 

Another method by which the Iron-Masters 
injure their workmen is by keeping one 
week’s wages in hand continually. When a 
workingman has worked one month he is 
paid only for three weeks; and in Dawlais, 
the works of Sir J. Guest, M.P., and in all 
parts of Monmouthshire, there are only 
thirteen “pays” in the year, or one pay in 
every calendar month. But the wages-slaves 
at present have no redress: these insatiable 
eapitalists are masters of his destines! Their 
rapacity has hitherto been unknown to the 
world—but to the aetual sufferer and his 
master. Hoping that the publieity afforded 
in the pages of your “ Notes” may be the 
means of hastening the day of reekoning, 


I remain yours fraternally, 
A Wersu MINER. 
[The writer of the above has my sincere 


thanks. I do not, however, regret having 
stated the wages of the Welsh miners as 


‘higher than they really are—since I would 


sooner understate, than overstate a ease— 
believing that, though a fault, to be the least 
injurious of the two—and sinee it is always 
casily eorreeted—and nothing injures a good 
eause more than exaggeration. The truth of 
every statement in the abovo letter from 
“a Welsh Miner” may be implieitly relied on. 
I need not say, that every statement is veri- 
fied, before it appears in these pages—and, 
though the writer’s name may not, from 
prudential reasons, always be appended to 
his statement, yet the name is always known 
to me—as in the ease of the valued cor- 
respondents and friends who forwarded the 
above letters.—E, J.] 
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THE WAR OF THE PURSES; 


OR, 


TBE PALE ORS 


A LESSON FOR 


Sream and machinery, the destroying angels | 
of the old forms of socicty,—and their off- 
spring, gigantic capital, are beginning to cx-| 
tend their destroying influence even to those 
trades, iu whicli it has as yet been found im- 
possible to apply mechanical power in any 
large amount. 

The ivdustrial world is still divided under 
two systems—the one surviving the middle | 
ages—the other, the offspring of the modern 
time. The one, that in which large combi- 
nations are at work with large capital--the 
other, that in which individual efforts arc in 
operation with restricted means. The former 
is continually supplanting and crushing the 
latter. We cannot better illustrate the 
difference than by using the words “ whole- 
sale’ and “vretatl”—as applied not only to! 
production, but also to distribution. Our 
meaning will be apparent by illustrating the 
difference that exists in manufacture between 
the domestic system, and the factory systcm ; 
or, to take an illustration from the subject of 
this “article, between the wholesale tailor, 
Moses, and the small retailer who struggles 
at his fect. (Of course it will be understood, 
that the wholesale dealer may kcep, like 
Moses, retail shops.) ‘The first belongs to 
the capitalist-class, the second to that of the 
fast perishing shopoeracy. 

The wholesale system had not, when first 
founded, capital enough to seize upon the) 
retail branch of trade. Its capital sufiiced 
scarcely to compass those manufactures for 
which there was the greatest demand in the| 
market of the world, and to procure the) 
machinery necessary for their manufacture. 
Those trados, whose operations were small 
and local, looking merely to the nearest 
inarket-town, and which depended directly 
upon the orders of the customer, retained as 
a necessary consequence their old medicval 
characteristies and position ; aud remained in 
the hands of the small retail shopkeeper. 

As long as the great floating capital of the 
country could be advantageously applied to 
wholesale industry, no great capitalist ever 
thought of troubling himsclf about retail 
trade. Nay! there was a time in which the 
retail trade received an impetus hitherto un-| 
known—an impetus, however, that laid but | 


the more certainly the basis of its coming 
ruin. f 

The DEMAND could not in the long run 
keep pace with the SUPPLY. The powers of | 


| his journeymen, if he employed any. 


OF LONDON. 
ALL TRADES. 


production began soon to execed the powers 
of consumption. Although the demand con- 
tinued rapidly to increase, yct capital in- 
creased still more rapidly through the cnor- 
mous profits made by the capitalist — and 
with the capital, of course, the machinery of 
production increased as well. 

Fierce COMPETITION between capitalists was 
the unavoidable result, followed, of course, 
by lowering of prices, lesscning of profits, 
and withdrawal of capital, 

It was then that the great capitalists first 
began to cast their cycs upon the retail trade. 
That of the tailors, one of the most profit- 
able, soon attracted theiv attention, and it 
will presently be shewn in how far their cn- 
terprise was favoured with success. 

In the middle ages, despite his right of 
having a sword at his side, the tailor held 
but a very precarious position in society. It 
was the general practice then, as is still the 
casc iu many country places, for customers 
to buy thcir own cloth. The tailor merely 
supplied the cut and shape, and worked, not 
with his own materials, but with those of 
another—the raw material was not his pro- 
perty, and his returns were therefore con- 
fined to wages for his labour—which wages 
just sufficed to support him, his family, aud 
If he 
desired any gam beyond this, he was obliged 
to play the lacquey to his customers, and the 
accomplice to the clothiers. Whoever wanted 
an article of clothing, could order lis tailor 
to accompauy him to the clothier, in order 
to examine the goods about to be bought, 


| and to carry them home, when purchased. 


The tailor, indeed, was paid on such occa- 
sions for his loss of time, but his dircet gain 
consisted in the percentage allowed him by the 
clothier, a percentage always commensurate 
with the greatness of the cheat, in passing oft 
bad wares at a high price to the deluded cus- 
tonier, The tailor had not, however, always 
so good a chance afforded liim—since his richest 
customers generally obtained their cloth on 
credit —in which, case the bargain was con- 
cluded without the intervention of the tailor, 
The clothier was thus, in all cases, the prin- 
cipal personage in the’ mattcr, and if the 
tailor did not contrive to keep on good terms 
with him, lie bade fair to lose his customer in 
consequence. 

In the latter half of the last century, how- 
ever, a change began to take place—and tai- 
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lors were commissioned by their customers, to 
buy the cloth for them. The fashionable 
world found this custom so very convenient, 
that it was soon looked on as an act of stingi- 
ness, if a gentleman purchased in person from 
the clothier; From tliat moment the tables 
were turned ; instead of the tailors being de- 
pendent on the clothiers, the clothiers became 
dependent on the tailors, were forced to scek 
their favour, and to give them eredit. The 
raw material, which the tailor had to work 
up, ecased to bo the property of another— 
they were no longer obliged to be content with 
mere wages for their work, they began to mate 
profits, and the Master Tailor, who, hitherto, 
had given only form, cut, and labour, was 
suddenly transformed into a vendor of the 
entire article of clothing. 

In the beginning, it was only the tailors of 
the aristocracy who derived these advantages— 
this caused eontention among the master- 
tailors, and the quarrel procceded to such 
lengths that, in 1768, government was forced 
to interfere. The fashionable tailors were en- 
abled, by their enormous profits, to pay higher 
wages than the other. The tailors of the 
middleclass were in danger of losing their best 
workmen, since their inferior profits com- 
pelled them to pay inferior wages. An act 
was therefore passed, forbidding ail master 
tailors in London and within a. five mile circuit 
to pay, and their workmen to receive, wages 
higher than two and sixpence per diem. 

The transformation of the tailors into a kind 
of merchants (merchant tailors) laid the basis 
of their subsequent world-famed prosperity. 

Besides this causc, two of the most important 
events of the last century contributed to zulmi- 
nate this prosperity. These events were the 
invention and adoption of machinery for spin- 
ing wool, and the great French Revolution, 

‘The introduction of spinning machinery in 
the woollen manufacture, could not fail to be 
productive of the most advantageous results for 
the tailors. On the one hand, it diminished 
the eost of production, and thus, also tho price 
of the goods manufactured, by diminishing the 
amount of hired labour. On the other hand, it 
increased production, {since tbe goods manu- 
factured by machinery were of a much finer 
texture than those manufactured by hand, and 
therefore, the same quantity of wool produced 
a larger quantity of cloth, which rendered 
possible a further reduction in priee. 

As the bulk of the raw material used b 
tailors eonsisted of woollen goods, the value of 
his capital naturally increased in the same 
proportion in which the price of his raw ma- 
terial declined. For, if he eould formerly pro- 
cure only ten yards of eloth for a given sum, 
but could now eommand for tbe same sum from 
fifteen to twenty yards, he was enabled to drive 
double the amount of business with the same 
amount of capital. Moreover, he calculated 
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his profits, not by the capital invested, but by 
the number of the coats, trowsers, etc., he manu- 
factured. Another result produced by the 
facility of machine-manufacture was an ìn- 
creased variety of stuffs, an increased diversity 
of colours, ete., which aecelerated the ehange 
of the fashiens, and led the fashionable world 
into additional extravagance, 

The French Revolution of 1789, andits com- 
pletion in 1793, (still regarded as a ruthless 
act, by the English aristocracy) opened, thro’ 
its results, a sonree of direct gain for the 
aristocracy and middle class of England. That 
pious trader-in-general—John Bull, head and 
ears indignant at the ‘‘ godless doings ’’ of the 
first French Revolution, very quietly keeps 
poeketing his gains, without, in the least 
acknowledging what that hated revolution did 
for him. 

In 1793, England commenccd open hostilities 
against tle French Republic, in order to crush 
the ‘‘mob-rule’’ iu Paris, and to restore the 
“legitimate monarch.’ The might of a revo- 
lutionary people showed England its grand 
mistake : but the very length and tediousness 
of the war opened a field on which the English 
aristocracy could gather ‘‘ laurels,” salaries, 
and pensions. ‘The financial middle class found 
there also a new arena for profitable specula- 
tion, 

The increase of the army necessitated an 
importaut increase of officers, in which thesons 
of the aristocracy were almost exclusively 
selected. The military expenditure doubled 
itself thrice within the first three years, and 
rose, during the continuance of the war, from 
less than £2,000,000, to £14,883, 264, without 
reckoning the ordnance. Besides this gold. 
mine, the working of which, however, was 
rather inconvenient and perilous, the’ English 
aristocracy were presented with another, that 
entailed on them no other trouble than, that of 
receiving golden guineas, and did not:disturb 
their wonted indolence aud apathy. It was 
tho following : mi a 

Since 1776, the eorn grown in England had. 
eeased to suffice for home consumption. ‘The 
eontinental system of Napoleon, ‘suddenly-in-. 
tercepted all imports from the continent, and 
caused dearness and famine in England, The 
consequence was, that land rose in value ‘enor- 
mously, and that additional quantities of land 
were taken into cultivation, Thus, tbe incomes 
of the aristocracy—tbcirrents, were increased to 


y | an extraordinary degree; and, even. after the. 


cessation of the war, tlicy sought to perpetuate 
ne source of gain, by introduction of the éorn.” 
aws. 

„The financial middle class were not less 
the gainers. The sum total of tho loans con- 
tracted by government, on terms sufficiently 
disadvantageous, between the years 1793 and. 
1815, amounted to no less than £631,000,000.° 

To meet the increased price of provisions 
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na a 
and the enlarged public expenditure, it became 
of paramount importance to extend the pro- 
ductive powers of the country, its commerce, 
and manufacture. No state can permanently 
increase its expenditure, unless it increases at 
the same time its powers of production. The 
public expenditure of England did not merely 
simply increase, but it doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled itself before the close of the war. 
But thesame war thatoriginated the expense, 
otiginated the remedy as well. The victories 
of the English feet conquered not only a num- 
ber of colonies, but the supremacy in all the 
markets of the world. The advantage which 
the middle-class knew how to derive from these 
yictories, is shewn by the export of British 
manufactured goods, which rose, between 1793 
and 1815, from 19,676,685. to 60,683,894. 

Riches lightly gained always lead to luxury 
and waste. The landed aristocracy is pre- 
eminently known for spending its revenues 
faster than it gets them. When it is, therc- 
fore, recollected, that clothing is one of the 
principal articles of luxury, and that metropo- 
litan cities, and the abodes of royal courts, are 
the counterparts of luxury and excess; when 
it is further recollected how cleverly retail 
tailors in large towns know how to get round 
the weak side of their customers, it will be 
casily understood low these various changes 
and events prepared a perfect California for 
the London tailors, and how Sturz was enabled 
to become a millionaire. 

It had been an immemorial custom, a time- 
established precedent in London, on occasions 
of public mourning, to give double wages to 
the journeymen-tailors.* During the war, 
the latter had, by mcans of strikes, raised their 
wages to six shillings per diem. This made 
their wages £3 12s. the week on occasions of 
public mourning. The master tailors were, 
liowever, not tlie losers, for they charged their 
customers accordingly. But, in the year 1830, 
when George the Fourth died, they refused to 
pay the doubled wages, and shewed placards 
at their shop-windows, whereon was written: 
tı NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR MOURNING.” 

Very few masters only followed the old 
custom; the workmen struck work, but want 
of money on their part, and the drafting of 
hands from the country, forced them after a 
few weeks to succumb, and the old custom was 
for cver abrogated. 

At this time, the supply of workmen began 
to be greater than the demand. Workmen of 
different trades now began to form a union, 
the object of which was mutual assistance when 
out of work or in the case of strikes. 

In 1834, 20,000 tailors simultancously 
struck work, and demanded, firstly, areduc- 


* The reason for this was, that, on such occa- | 
sions, a dullness of trade and scareity of work 
took place, and lasted for some time. 


tion of the time of labour by two hours 
daily, in order to afford employment to those 
who were without work. The day’s work 
having hitherto consisted of twelve hours, 
twenty more could thus have found employ- 
ment for every 200 that should work at the 
reduced time. Secondly, they demanded 
that the customary wages of six shillings 
daily should remain undiminished, with the 
further condition that the master should 
not be empowered to make any deduction 
from this sum, if the journeyman did not 
complete the daily task set him by the master. 
The latter had, however, the right to dismiss 
his workman. 

These conditions were, in truth, of a novel 
character, Hitherto strikes had merely pur- 
ported to achieve a rise of wages; but these 
conditions (although virtually containing a 
rise of wage in their conditions) had it in 
view to equalise the supply with the demand, 
without lowering the wages of the individual. 

The tailors, meanwhile, had struck work, 
without the knowledge of their confederates. 
In order not to expose a weak point to the 
middle-class, the rest of the associated work- 
men recognised the strike, and assisted the 
turn-outs. Almost all working-men re- 
garded the cause of the tailors as their own, 
and their union became the more compact, the 
more the quarrel increased in publicity and 
violence. ‘fhe organization of tho tailors as- 
sumed the character of a sccret association. 
They divided themselves into companics and 
sections, held- public demonstrations, and in 
order to ensure themselves against any hetero- 
geneous intrusion at their sittings, they 
adopted a password and various devices, which 
were changed according to circumstances. 

The mastcr tailors refused all concession. 
The aristocracy and middle-class, alarmed at 
the general sympathy of the working-classes, 
and at the novel character of the demands 
made by the associated tailors, feared, if these 
succeeded, that other trades would follow their 
example. 

Placing themselves in opposition to the 
Proletarians, they looked on the cause of the 
master tailors as the common cause of all the 
propertied class, and the’ struggle became in 
reality a battle between the middle and the 
working-classes. The same REACTIONIsTS who 
now seize every opportunity to accuse the 
people of causing their own misery, by extray- 
agance, intemperance, marriage, dc.,—and 
pretend that they have the means of redemp- 
tion in unions and co-operative efforts, availed 
themselves then of every chance to crush the 
movement of the working-men. Orders upon 
orders were forwarded to the master tailors and 
their customers, with the intimation, that not 
only those orders, but their entire custom 
should be withdrawn, if they yielded to their 
workmen, Assistance was promised them eyer 
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by Ministers and Parliament. Sır 
HarpincEr exclaimed in the houso: ‘fe 
would rather appear in his place in his shirt 
sleeves, than sanction a concession to the jour- 
neymen tailors.” 

The latter, on their part, exposed the 
chicancries of the master tailors at publie 
meetings and in the press, in order to convince 
their rich opponents of the justice of their cause. 
As though the vieh were not convinced of that 
already! As though that very cireumstanco 
did not mako them all the move determined to 
oppress! Tne EFFORTS OF TNE ASSOCIATES 
yeovep valn! Their funds were cxhansted, 
and in less than three months they were forced 
to surrender at discretion * 

Tho whole affair, therefore, resolved itself 
into a mere proci that the supply of labour was 
greater than the demand, and that the time 
had come onec more when the masters eould 
dietate terms, and the workmen had no alter- 
native but to submit or starve. 

Before 1834, tho Gruar Carrrarists had 
probably found sufficient opportunity profitably 
to employ their eapital in other quarters, with- 
out deseending to snch petty means as the 
kecping of elothes-shops. Moreover, they 
could not compete with the small shopkeepers, 
the retailers, as long as hunger had not forced 
masses of working-men to take employment at 
ANY terms. 

But the continual reduction of manual la- 
bour by the invention of new, and the perfce- 
tion of old, machinery, thus recruited the ranks 
of the working-tailors, that a surplus soon be- 
gau to appear in their labour market, and the 
instant this occurred, the great capitalists be- 
gan to take possession of this branch of trade. 
Formerly there used to exist no ready-made 
clothes-shops, exeept some few, where the 
cheapest and worst sort of clothing was kept on 
hand. ‘The workmen employed by these were 
either too old, er too unskilled, to find work at 
the so-called ‘‘ respectable” master tailors. 
"Lhe Great Caritarists, therefore, opened their 
warehouses, first with the kind of artieles worn 
by the ‘‘ better sort ” of working-inen, and by 
the minor middleclass. ‘They soon derived, 
by means of their constantly extending busi- 
ness, and the eyer-inereasing surplus of lands, 
the advantage of picking and choosing the best 
workmen at their option. In the course of 


* The “ Co-operator ” may here say, had they 
expended their funds, not merely in the strike, 
but in establishing workshops of their own, they 
might have suceeeded. What a fallacy! Their 
finds would have sufficed, even if all the money 
had been devoted to that purpose, thus to have 
established but a few out of their number, What 
would the remainder have done? They would 
lave been foreed by hunger to have capitulated 
eyen quicker stili, and these would have been used 
as a leverage to undersell and ruin those who had 
set up in co-operation. 
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time, they extended their business so vastly’ 
Pie they have become actual manufacturers: 
and have all sorts of apparel, from the coarsest 
to the finest, made WHOLESALE, and at such a 
| priec, that no retail shopkeeper is in a position 
| to compete with them, Ina few years it will 
probably be considered as ridiculous to have a 
suit made to order, as it would be considered 
to-day if the manufacturer of hats and cravats 
was to wait for the orders of his customers be- 
fore he put a single article in hand. ‘The ino- 
dern manufacturers of clothes have already 
more than one THD of the metropolitan tai- 
loring trade in their possession, and are every 
day extending their business more and more. 
The threo prineipal firms are, as is well known, 
E. Moses anp Soy, Iyam, and Nicuors, who 
are the principal manufacturers, not enly for 
London, but for the whole kingdom and the 
colonies. Each of these firms has, besides two 
great establishments in London, branch estab- 
tishments in all the larger provincial towns, 
The export of ready-made clothes to the eo- 
lonies is not less gigantie, The most peculiar 
feature of the ease, meanwhile, consists in the 
fact that the minor middle-class, the very class 
which is being directly rnined by the great ea- 
pitalists, is that whieh chiefly supports them 
with its custom. In the same degree in which 
the great capitalist makes himself master of 


| the retail trade of the small shopkeeper, the 


small shopkeeper is himself compelled to buy his 
goods of the great capitalist, The same middle- 
class man who, twenty years ago, could afford 
to pay £4 or £5 for a coat, is obliged, by the 
reduction of his income, now to buy his coat 
in the wholesale shop for £2, and by that very 
means to ruin the business of his own class ! 
‘The master tailor who, a few yeais ago, when 
hearing of the ruin of other branches of trade, 
said complacently, with a pleasing belief in tho 
inviolability of his particular calling, ‘‘ they 
will never be able to interfere with the tailoring 
business !’’—finds out to-day to his horror that 
his little retail monopoly is so crippled, that it 
retains searce an atom of vitality. He never 
ealenlated that the power of large capital would 
entirely alter the nature of retail trade and 
produce at a much lower price than the small 
shopkeepers could possibly do. He never cal- 
culated that every improvement in mechanieal 
power, that every substitution of female and 
child-labour in manufacture, that every com- 
mercial erisis, would drive an additional mass 
of labonr power to those trades that had not 
yet been revolutionised by machinery. ‘The 
less necessary male adult labour became in the 
factory, the more compulsory it beeame with 
parents to teach their sons trades like tailoring 
and shoemaking, In times of eommereial 
erisis again, a mass of children and young per- 
sons are regularly driven into the workhonse, 


and also trained to these and similar trades, 
The modern system of agriculture, moreover, 
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requires less manual labour than formerly, and | contrary, is enabled by his extensive market 


likewise sends its human contingent to the 
workshop door. And, besides all this, people 
fancy that, in the small towns, the tailor and 
shoemaker can rise to be an independent em- 
ployer without the aid of capital—which still 
more increases the number of competitors, As 
soon asthe young men in these small towns 
have finished their apprenticeship, they flock 
into the large citics, partly from want of work, 
partly to ‘‘ make their fortunes.” From these 
causes the number of tailors in London rose to 
the enormous uumber of 85,000, of whom, in 
the ycar 1848, one-tbird had continual employ- 
ment, one-third was employed now and then, 
and one-third was utterly without employment. 
To all this must be added the fact that in the 
same proportion in which the earnings of the 
men dcerease, the wives and daughters of the 
small shopkeeper and workingmen are foreed to 
seek employment from the master tailors, and 
the number of these who eke ont a starvation 
pittance at waistcoat-making and as helpers 
to the workman is of no small amount. 

The above statements prove that THE SMALL 
SUOPKEEPING-CLASS IS DOOMED To RUIN, When- 
ever vt comes in contact with the great capitalist, 
though at the outset it reccives an apparent 
benefit from the conjunction. 

Let us now examine more minutely these 
two branches of the tailoring trade—so different 
in their mode of operation. ‘The mode of pro- 
cedure of the respectable master-tailor differs 
from that of his medieval predecessors merely 
therein, that his customer no longer supplies 
him with the cloth. ‘The retail-tailor (that is, 
the tailor who does not keep a wholesale manu- 
factory of ready-made clothes, ) must wait now, 
as his forefathers did before him, for the order 
of his customer, before he can produce an 
article, Therefore the market for his industry 
is confined to the victnage of his shop. The 
manufacturing tailor, on the contrary, produces 
the article, before he looks round him fora 
customer. Like every other manufacturer, he 
prodnecs a mass of goods, and sends them to 
those markets where he expects that they will 
meet with a demand, Zis, market therefore is 
not confined to the town, the province, or the 
country in which his goods are made—his 
marker is the world. Since the market of the 
master-tailor is, therefore, a very restricted 
onc, he can make only small purehases, at a 
time. It is only black cloth and a few stulfs 
in general demand that he can buy in the piece. 
Coloured stuffs render a selection necessary. 
And as he cannot presumo that all or even the 
majority of his customers will fancy the same 
article, he cannot venture on any wholcsale 
purchases. Add to this, that he is obliged to 
give credit in most cases, and is thns rendered 
completely unable to emaneipate himself from 


not only to buy all his goods in the piece, but 
to buy the picces wholesale. He therefore gets 
all his material direct from the factory,—and 
he is enabled to do this all the more by the 
fact that he sells for ready money only. 

Sinee the purchase of the material is thus 
made under different circumstances, the cost of 
production must, of course, differ as well. Tbe 
business of the wholesale dealer consists in 
buying the goods at first hand, wholesale, and 
selling them in small quantities to the retailer. 
The latter sells them in quantities smaller yct, 
to the tailor. During this procedure, an amount 
of expense and laboar is incurred, that raises 
the price of the goods, and operates only to the 
hinderance of production and distribution. The 
wholesale dealer is obliged, besides his ware- 
bouse, to have porters and clerks, who have 
nothing on earth to do, but to carry the goods 
from one place to another. From the ware- 
honse they are taken to the retailer, where the 
same game is played over again, but with this 
difference, that what before had been done by 
the piece, is now being done by the yard. 
This just makes it more expensive, for it eosts 
as much trouble to sell a single yard, and enter 
it iu the books, as it cost the wholesale dealer 
to do the same with an entire piece. ‘he mas- 
ter tailor pays for these labours, rents, wages, 
additional per centages, and profits in the price 
of the material he uses. The wholesale dealer 
(the real merchant-tailor)—the manufacturer 
entirely avoids all this unnecessary expense. 
More than this, the retail tailor is obliged to 
pay more for his work than the laws of supply 
and demand would warrant. Since his orders 
come in very irregularly, he is obliged to keep 
more hands in his shop than on an average lie 
has need for, ‘This further obliges him to have 
a larger woikshop than the amount of his 
business demands. He burns more coal, more 
gas than necessary, for the shop must be ade- 
quate for the larger nnmber, whoin he employs, 
perhaps, for two months in spring alone! Since 
the workmen, bowever miserable their wage 
may be, must liye upon what they carn in the 
shop, their wages must be graduated thus, that. 
they may partly be indemnified for the tine 
during which they are without employment. 
The outlay for cu:ters aud others, is the same 
all the year round, as it is ia the two busy 
months of spiing. The master tailor eannot 
diminish his staff when the busy season is 
passed, because certain periods will recur in 
which he has need of them, and if he desired to 
change his men according to the fluctuations of 
trade, his customers would be greatly dis- 
pleased, for they would not like every day to 
coufide to a fresh person their weaknesses and 
their deformities. ‘The wholesale manufacturer, 
on the contrary, knows pretty well how great 


the retaitclothier. The manufacturer, on the | an annual demaud there will be for his goods. 
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He can therefore make all his arrangements 
with the greatest precision. His cutters need 
not be idle for a single moment. Since it is 
much the same to him whether his goods be 
ready one day sooner or later, since he has 
always a supply on hand, he drives down 
wages even below the “minimum.” The mas- 
ter tailor has not, therefore, a single advantage 
on his side. 

The actuating principles in the retail, and in 
the wholesale trade, are again, in the case 
before us, exactly different from eaeh other. 
The retail tailor has learnt his trade personally. 
He rises from a workman, to be a master. In 
most instanees he begins with little or no 
capital. His chief resouree consists in a few 
patrons, who now and then recommend a eus- 
tomer to him, and, perhaps, procure him a little 
credit. He, therefore, follows his trade to sup- 
port himself and family. Besides this, he 
wishes to provide for his children—or, in other 
words, to aecumulate eapital. ‘The manufac- 
turer, on the contrary, desires merely to invest 
his eapital more profitably than he eould do by 
placing it in the funds, His domestic expen- 
diture does not enter into the calculation at all. 
The retail tailor wants to create a capital—and 
therefore needs high interest and profit. The 
wholesale manufacturer requires merely interest 
for the capital already ereated, and is therefore 
content with the interest and profit determined 
by the laws of supply and demand. 

We will assume that the wholesale price of 
a given quantity of goods is £100 :- the prices 
of the finished elothing would then stand as 
follows :— 


1N TIHE RETAIL TRADE. 
es fe Gh 
Cost to the wholesale elothier 100 0 0 
Carriage and other costs >» Hop 
Interest and profit, 10pereent. 1010 0 
Cost to the retail elothier 115 10 0 
Carriago and other costs, in- 
terest and profit, 15 per 
cent. o : 19 1 1 
Cost to the tailor 146 2 14 
Wages and other necessary 
costs, 60 per cent. > FB Bie 
Interest and profit, 30 per 
cent. : : 5 FO 2 ee. 
Cost to the consumer, or price 
of the finished goods 303 18 0198 
IN THE WHOLESALE TRADE. 
s d 
Cost of purchase . 100 0 0 
Carriage and other costs. 5 0 0 
Wages and other necessary 
outlay : 6 > 0e 6 ie. 
Interest and profit, 20 per 
cent. o 6 - 3213 92 
Cost to the eustomer, or price 
of the finished goods » 196 2 Fier 
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This shews that the wholesale manufae- 
turer can produce goods of the same quality 
and in the same quantity, cheaper by one- 
third than the retail tailor, and at the same 
time realise twice as great an interest and 
profit. But the higher price is not the only 
disadvantage suffered by the retailer; there 
is another cause that paralyses his business. 
We will suppose that the relation between 
producer and consumer is as favourable as it 
possible ean be in our present retail system, 
namely, that it is accompanied with the most 
rapid interchange, and that for ready money. 
Even then the ease would stand as follows :— 


IN THE RETAIL TRADE. 


8. d. 
The wholesale dealer requires 105 0 0 
The retail clothicr . o 188 lI 0 
The tailor. : . 233 15 54, 
The customer o - 303 18 0428 
IN THE WHOLESALE TRADE. 
ee a cl. 
The manufacturer requires 163 8 10 
The customer . 196E E7 
359 11 5 


The retail business requires a circulation 
of more than twice the amount of capital, as 
compared with the wholesale, to deliver the 
same article to the customer! 

Thus the modern system of trade and ma- 
nufacture annihilates the small shopkeeper 
at all points. 

We will now, having examined the position 
of the master tailors, advert to that of the 
journeymen. Since their defeat in 1834, they 
have not ventured on a general strike. Since 
the masters had no longer an attack to fear, 
they had not further need for a combination 
among themselves. Therefore tho reduetion 
of wages has occurred locally and pieeemeal— 
and here and there an isolated strike has taken 
place. The object of the last, however, is 
merely not to work for the same master at 
lower terms, ‘The nominal reduetion of wages 
by the ‘‘respectable” employers, is at most 
from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent.; but in 
reality, it is at least from 45 per cent. to 50 
per cent. Those who work all the year round, 
or rather, who work all the year for the same 
master, reeeive on the average only three-and- 
a-half or four days work in the week. If the 
casual hands are added, it will be found that 
seareely 50 per cent. of their former earnings 
now remain. The workmen are, tlierefore, re- 
duced to the minimum. The only advantage 
they possess consists in the faet that in the 
workshops they lave leisure enough to read 
books and newspapers, to discuss class inter- 
ests, and to prepare for coming events. ‘They 
do not neglect the opportunity. 

The position of those who work for the ma- 
nufacturer is very different. The latter is the 
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real wages-slave. To him there is nothing left 
but hard work and misery, no day of recrea- 
tion, no prospect of liberation, no hope of alle- 
viation. Like every other factory operative, 
he is chained to his place; his low wages will 
not allow of an hour’s leisure, and scarcely suf- 
fice for the commonest necessaries of life. The 
wago paid by the wholesale manufacturer for 
the best work, stands to that paid by the mas- 
ter tailor in the proportion of 2 and 3. 

Therefore the factory tailor of tli first class 
is obliged to work full six days, to earn as much 
as the other earns in four. But even he is 
infinitely better off than his companions who 
perform the inferior kind of work. The price 
of the latter is such, that it is scarcely possible 
for a man to keep alive upon it. The workman 
is, therefore, compelled to rob others in his 
turn—and to take so much work that he can 
employ the labour of females, who, like himself, 
are forced to take work at any terms. The 
division of labour is then apportioned in such a 
way, that he makes ith or Ith of thecoat, and 
shares antong his helpmates 4, or at the most 
3rds of his wages! ‘This class of male and fe- 
male workers form the intermediate link 
between those who eat, and those who die of 
hunger—between the proletarian and the pau- 
per. Always pressed down below the “ mini- 
mum,” at the least dulness of trade, they have 
only the option between the workhouse and the 
grave ! 

The Manchester school asserts that wages 
cannot long remain below the minimum, for, 
as soon as a trade will no longer support a man, 
the workman alrcady engaged in that trade 
seeks another kind of employment, and -the 
supply of others seeking employment in that 
particular trade ceases at the same time—and 
that, at the worst, tho evil can last only until 
the generation of workmen trained to that par- 
ticular trade shall have died owt. (1) Such 
theories may be true enough in ‘Texas and 
California, but licre they are a lic—a fearful 
lie! In England, where tho supply of labour 
in every trade is greater than the demand, 
notwithstanding that thousands upon thousands 
of tailors are destroyed by typhus and con- 
sumption, and notwithstanding that many. 
quit the trade, the supply still keeps increasing 
and the wages continue to decline 
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It has been already stated how, in general, 
the ranks of the working classes are recruited. 
It remains to describo how the ranks of the 
London tailors, and especially of the starving 
and penniless, are increased. Foreigners, and 
young men from the provinces come to London, 
partly to see “tho metropolis of the world,” 
partly witha view of carning morc money there 
than they could elsewhere. All come with the 
intent of working for tho ‘‘ respectable” maater 
tailors. But, when the two or three busy 
months of the season are over, ninety out of 
every hundred of the newcomers are thrown en- 
tirely out of work. Nothing remains for them 
except to go on tramp, or to work for the 
whoiesalo manufacturer at starvation wages. 
They submit to the latter, in hopes of being 
more fortunate in the next busy season—but, 
in vain! The ‘‘ next busy season” passes over, 
and in a couple of years they are reduced so 
low, that it becomes impossible for them to scek 
for better work. Perhaps, also, they become 
married. In that case, their fate is sealed ! 
The old body of the “respectable ’? trade—the 
master class itsclf—recruits the ranks of the 
competitors for employment, as the continual 
fluctuations of trade and diminution of custom 
drives them into the ranks of the proleta- 
rians, 

The above statements, collectively, furnish 
the following result: the retail trade of the 
small shopkeeper demands too much labour, 
and absorbs too much capital, to keep pace 
with expanding power of capital applied to 
wholesale trade. The capitalist combines pro- 
duction and distribution, thus cheapening the 
latter—and wherever capital seizes on the chan- 
nels of retail trade, the small shopkceper—the 
middle class is consigned to inevitable ruin. 
Further, this great fact is evolyed from the 
above: that THE MISERY OF THE PRODUCER 
KEEPS PACE WITH THE INCREASE OF PRODUC- 
TION. 

Modern industry must therefore reach a 
point, in which the great consuming class will 
become insolvent, and consequently, production 
will bo made impossiblo within the limits of tHe 
present laws of property. Suc A CRISIS CAN 
BE SOLVED ONLY BY THE UTTER DISSOLUTION OF 
OUR PRESENT SOCIAL SYSTEM AND OF THE EXIST- 
ING LAWS OF PROPERTY. 


S 27th ODE. 


We rcad the flying coursers’ name 
Upon his side in marks of flame, 
And by their turban’d brows alone, 
The warriors of the East arc known. 


But in the lover’s 


glowing eyes 


The inlet to his bosom lies ; 


Through them we 
Whore: Love hag d 


see the small faint mark 
ropp’d his burning spark. 
Translated by Moore. 
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SKETCHES IN IRELAND.* 


BY J. VENEDEY. 


I——THE CCUNTY WICKLOW. 


had its peenliar charm, and in some places 


Tur county Wicklow is the favoured spot for! seemed to suit most aptly to that which I had 


the pleasure excursions of the inhabitants of 
Dublin, and it is also the place, that every 
stranger who eomes to Dublin is sure to visit. 
Hence it is, that you are constantly cncoun- 
tered in Dublin, with the question, “ lave you 
scen the county Wicklow !” Iwas obliged so 
often to say ‘‘no,” that the question at length 
became an annoyance to me. There were se- 
veral reasons to interfere with my making an 
excursion, to any distance from the capital, 
along with that, which was the paramount one, 
beyond all others, namely, that I desired rather 
to study and to learn the wrongs of Ireland, 
than to sec, or enjoy its beautics. 

As much as I have seen of the county Wick- 
low, T.am indebted to Irish hospitality for 
beholding, and slight as was the view I ob- 
tained and brief as my visit to it, has been; 

et both were sufficient to make me regret, 
that I could not behold more, nor give the time 
freely to luxuriate amongst its manifold attrac- 
tions. ‘That which is postponed, is not for 
ever aucune: and I trust it may be my fate, 
and in happier times, again to be in Ireland. 

I reccived a brief note, one morning from 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, stating to me, that as the 
weather was ‘ tolerably fair,” he would eall 
upon me in an hour, and bring me to sce one 
or two pretty views. I looked out of the 
window, and it seemed to me, as if the day 
would be one of incessant rain. ‘+ A tolerably 
fair day !’’ but—the Irish must know their 
own climate better than a foreigner. Accord- 
ingly at the moment appointed, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
called on me, in his car, and wa drove out of 
town. He brought me to the foot of the Dublin 
mountains—through the Scalp, to the Dargle 
—that is to the borders of that very county 
Wicklow of which T had been so often told; 
whose blue mountains were always within my 
view, and whose fame was always in my ears, 
but whose beauties hitherto, were like the cup 
of Tantalus—to be looked at, signed for; but 
never enjoyed. 

As my friend had prophesied, the weather 
remained unbroken—it was a grcyish-looking 
day—with scarcely a gleam of sunshine ; but 
still it was even more than ‘‘ tolerably fine.” 
This greyish hue, gave a deep, and louring 
character to the scenery ; still it was one, that 


* Jn recent numbers a series of “Papers on 
Ireland” has been announced: they will appear 
shortly—the present little sketches do not belong 
to the series, which will give important revelations 
relstiye .o that unhappy country, 


tolook upon, Thus it seemed to be the very 
light, in which a person should wish to view 
the Scalp—a monstrous gaping chasm in a 
mountain, that tells distinctly of some old- 
world revolution in the formation of the carth, 
The chasm or breach scems to have been formed 
by the hand of some awful giant, who seized 
held of the hill, tore it in two, and cast back 
the fragments of that which lad once been an 
entire whole. Immense blocks of solid rock 
have rolled down both sides of the eleft moun- 
tain, as if they would fill np tho breach, that 
the violeut convulsion had effected, and even 
to this day, they lic as wildly, and as bare, as if 
the ‘Titanic work of destruetion had been but 
yesterday accomplished. ‘lhe road winds for 
itself a passage through the rugged hollows 
of the Scalp, and having escaped from these, 
the traveller finds himself in an enchanted 
vale, bounded by the frst chain of the Wicklow 
mountains. 

When God created the animals, they were 
brought to Adam, in order that he might give 
to each a name—but how different must have 
been the signification of these names, had 
Adam been either an Englishman, or an Irish- 
man. Here, on the very borders of Wicklow, 
we may find this illustrated, for there is one 
of the mountains, and the Irish, sceing it to 
glance so magnificently, and the roeks on its 
pinnacle to glitter so splendidly in the red 
light of the setting sun, they named it “ the 
golden spear’—bnt then eame the English- 
man, and he on seeing the same mountain and 
pereciving that it was below of a bluish green 
colour, and above white, and also that it was 
of ronndish form, tapering np, like a cone, ho 
called ‘‘the golden spear” of the Irish, ‘ «æ 
sugar loaf,” and such is the name, by which 
it is now universally designated. 

The traveller upon passing through Ennis- 
kerry approaches yradually — almost imper- 
ceptibly—to the Wicklow mountains. Ennis- 
kerry is a very charming little village, and I 
may observe that he who is aequainted with 
the lovely villages of the Hardt and the Vogesen, 
will in this Irish village be reminded of the 
most beautiful of them. From Enniskerry we 
travelled on foot to the Dargle, which is the 
property of Lord Powerscourt. 

When I had passed them but a few steps, 
I found myself in a landscape that was “ beau- 
tiful exceedingly.” The Dargle las eaten its 
way deep into the rocks, that are piled up high 
and steep like towers, where they stand top- 


pling upon the brink of an abyss, in whose 
bottom may be seen the stream, now dashing, 
and’springing, and glittering, and foaming, as 
it here tumbles downa waterfall, and there 
bubbles in a noisy basin, before it hurries on 
its way to escape from the sight of man. And 
down there below were, at the streamlct’s side, 
as they are to be found in every fairy land- 
scape on a fine day, some dozens of persons 
stretehed upon the grass, enjoying a feast, and 
making themselves merry. Oh! happy, 
thriee happy people, who are still so poor and 
yet so joyous ; you indecd know that to be 
Merry, it is not necessary to have mueh; but 
to be eontent with a little. 

This lovely stream belongs to the Earl or 
Lord Powerscourt, and every Irishman who 
comes here must first obtain the lord’s permis- 
sion before he will bo allowed to look’at it, 
and thus is he taught that cven the dancing 
waters as they trip upon their way to the sea 
are the property of some particular person ; 
and should he ask, “who is Lord Powers- 
court ?” heis sure that some Irish rebel, armed 
with history, as ifit wero a poisoned dagger, 
will be prepared to employ it, and leave it for 
ever rankling in the memory. The answer 
will be, perhaps, something like that to which 
I once heard given to O'Connell, when he 
asked at a public mecting—‘‘ Who is this 
lord ?’’—and the reply—‘ The descendant of 
a hangman, who came to Ireland with the 
Saxon, and was rewarded for his services, as 
the exeeutioner of Irish nobles, by the eonfis- 
eation of their property.” Such questions and 
sueh answers are impressed in Ireland upon 
every mountain and every hill, in indelible 
charaeters ; they are identified with its rivers 
and streams, and will ko as eternal as the 
never-ceasing flow of their waters. 

From the Dargle we travelled baek along 
the sea-shore, and thus had a view of Dalkey 
and of Killiney bay. We dined together in 
Kingstown, and I must own that I seldom—per- 
haps never—in so short a time, had scen so 
many natural beanties, How lovely must the 
Wieklow-Switzerland be, when its frontispicce 
is so wonderfully beautiful ! 


IL.—-THS NOBILITY OF THE POOR. 


The old Irish manners are to be found in 
the purest form amongst the peasantry or 
farmer tenantry of the eountry. Their cha- 
racter is the type of the people. 

When the English government, in 1835, 
contemplated the introduetion of a poor law 
into the country, they sent a eomunission to 
Ireland for the purpose of instituting an exami- 
nation into thestate and condition of the poor. 
The reports of these eommissioners constitute 
an everlasting memorial to the honour of the 
Trish character ; for in every page of that ro- 
port we find a reeord of the noblest magnani- 
mity and of the most heroic sacrifices of self 
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on the part of the poor Irish. Here is a son, 
who, to support his parents, works hard, en- 
dures hunger, and begs; and there a mother 
who toils, and eares, and half-kills herself for 
her children ; and then again we find the 
daughter, who refuses a proposal of marriage, 
beeause her father and mother are maimed and 
ill, and the wretehed fourpenee a day she ean 
earn is necessary for their existence, In this 
Irish book of honour, we find one beggar- 
woman, with a single eliild, meeting another 
beggar-woman who has three children, and 
saying to her—* The Lord be praised! I have 
been lueky to-day, aud earned a little, and you 
shall have, out of what I have colleeted, 
enough for your children to eat.” In another 
place we hear of a family of beggars reeeiving 
amongst them a starving stranger—tending, 
and feeding, and caring for him, until death 
comes to their aid, and he no longer requires 
their assistance. 

And such narratives are to be found in 
every page, tol¢ of the peasantry by the 
clergy—generally by the Protestant elergy to 
whom the English commissioners applied for 
information, in preference to all othere. 

The peasantry—they ean scarecly ba de- 
signated husbandmen—speak thus :—** Wa 
give to all that eome, so long as we have 
any thing to give. The beggar eomesx when 
we arc at our meals, and often sits down and 
eats along with us; often too, in passing by, 
they look in at the window, and we then give 
them a handful of potatoes, and we would 
give them morg if wo had it.” Or else—“ So 
long as there is a potato in thepot, we give; 
for God wili reward that whieh we bestow in 
His name. What matters it if we east it to 
the unworthy? It is better he get some- 
thing than that a poor man should be sent 
away hungry. It is not their fault that, in 
these hard times. they should beg. God 
knows, there is no pleasure in it, and what- 
ever be their want they must bear it—eold or 
naked—they must go throngh with it.’’ 

The English Commissioners were greatly 
astonished to hear these statements, and 
wished to be acquainted with the details. 
One of them having asked “How many 
potatoes do you give away at a time?’ the 
Irishman answered—‘‘I hoped God has 
reckoned them, but J am sure I did not?’ 
But being further interrogated ; “how it was 
that the peasant, who was himself so poor, 
eould thus give away potatoes without reekon- 
ing them?’ the reply was : “ There eannot be 
the slightest doubt, but that many of those 
who thus give charity ean very badly afford 
it; but God gives it to them again. What 
the willing hand bestows, the kind heart 
never misses.” 

Thus it is, that the peasant—be le the 
farmer, or labourer, gives charity, until want 
at last reaches him, and it too frequently 
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occurs, that heis forced to beg, like those to | the idlers to be found in Ireland, and the crimes 


whom he gave. That, however, is the last re- 
source in his most desperate need. Those 
who are driven to this dire necessity, wander 
out of their own part of the country—they 
send the wife one way—the grown up lads 
another, whilst the father strikes out a dif- 
ferent road from cither, for himself. It 
grieves his soul that he is compelled to beg, 
and ho goes far, far away, where he issure that 
no acquaintanee will meet with him; for the 
name of “a beggar’s child” is a disgrace, in 
this land, where the beggars are treated with 
kindness, and eompassion, and where they 
are sure to receive, so long as the poor have 
any thing to give them. The man thus re- 
duced to beggary, travels through the eountry, 
until the time for employment returns; he 
he then comes back to his home, and toils, 
and lives upon what he has earned, as long 
as it will last. The neighbours know well 
why such a man has travelled away from 
them; but they feel themselves too deeply, 
for what he has felt, to ask where he has 
been, who has as silently left, as he has 
silently returned. 

These characteristies—goodness, benevolence, 
compassion, warm and generous hearts—belong 
to bil classes in Ireland. Mr. ‘Thackeray 
(Titmarsh’s Journey in Ireland) tells us of a 
poor car driver, that he onee asked “ifhe 
wero married?” and the man’s answer was 
—“ no! but all as one as married.” A reply, 
that would have a very different signification 
in Germany, Paris, and London, to what it 
has in Ireland. It meant this—“ that he had 
a father or mother that he must eare and 
labour for.” The same intelligent English 
traveller diseovered similar feelings, acted 
upon in every part of Ircland. In one house, 
into which he chanced to turn, he found an 
old man—no relation to the family—buta 
sort of srtay fixture in the domicile—a beggar, 
who was good for nothing, and yet “ there was 
a bed for him, a bed for any body that 
wanted it, and a kindly welcome besides,” 
and this greatly astonished the elever Eng- 
lishman, who observes :—“ what householder 
in London, would thus feed an old man 
seventy years of age, who was—good for 
nothing ?” 


UL—THE CHARACTER OF THE PEASANTRY. 


The good as well as bad peculiarities of the 
Trish are generally disregarded by those who 
form an opinion of them without having seen 
them, and they are constantly thrown into the 
shade by thcir enemies, for the purpose of 
bringing prominently forward two other aecu- 
sations, which are, that “the Irish are both 
slothful and barbarous:” the evidences on 
which both accusations rest, are the numbers of 


connected with the taking of land. 

Both aecusations are unjust. 

There are a great many idlers in Ireland. 
That is a fact which no one will attempt to 
deny. Itis the greatestof all the misfortunes 
of Ireland; and it is one that eonsumcs the 
very marrow of the country. Idleness, it may 
be affirmed, is the very flesh and blood of many 
Trishmen. They have actually learned how to 
be idle, and the habit is so easily acquircd— 
there is so much of gentleness, and, we might 
add, of nobility, in the practice of it! You have 
but to look at those idlers as they gape at the 
corners of streets, or as they loll in the door- 
ways, and you will instantly perceive that they 
have an extreme pleasure in—doing nothing ! 
It has become so much of a second nature, that 
this idling, this far niente, actually plays a 
conspicuous part in the popular tales and 
jokes of the country. I remember two of these 
which are very remarkable. 

A father, upon wakening his son in the 
morning, says, “ Rise up at once, my boy. Re- 
member it was the early bird that got the 
worm.” To which the youth replied, “Then 
the devil’s cure to the worm, for if he had not 
got up so early the bird could never have got 
him.” 

The second anecdote is this—“ Pat, what are 
you doing thcre?” a scrvant was asked by his 
master. “Nothing, your honour,” was the 
reply. “And you Jack, what are you doing?” 
he said to the second. “ Why then, sir, I’m 
helping Pat,” answered the candid idler. 

Aud yet, with all this, it is a calumny to say 
of the Irish that they are slothful. They have, 
in truth, nothing to do, and they are of opinion 
with our Michael“ when nought is to be done 
there is no use in hurrying.’ For centuries 
they have had nothing to do, and so the far 
niente has become a habit. ‘This is, beyond all 
others, the greatest misfortune of Ireland; 
because whenever the Irishman has really got 
auything to do, he is untiringly diligeut—so 
diligent, that he far surpasses the Englishman 
himself, In Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, there are hundreds of thousands of Irish 
labourers to be found, who, by their excessive 
toil, put Englishmen themselves to shame, when 
contrasted with them. Besides this, tho Irish 
agricultural labourers travel from year to year 
at hay and harvest time, to England, and are 
found to be, at the same time, the most diligent 
and the most temperate workmen.* The English 
themselves, where ever they are just, readily 
admit this. The noble-hearted Sadleir,f in- 


* From a parliamentary paper upon home 
emigration, it appears that numbers who thus 
came to England from the diffcrent provinces in 
Treland, in 1843, were—from Connaught, 25,118 ; 
from Ulster, 19,312; from Leinster, 11,404; and 
from Munster, 1,817, 

t See Sadleir’s work on Ireland. 
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dignant at the accusation of “ idleness” against 
the Irish, says, “ They cannot find employment, 
and therefore they are branded with the crime 
of idleness, It is false. In our harvest fields, 
on our farms, in tlic bowels of the earth, or on 
the highest buildings, whereever employment 
can be procured, no matter how dangerous or 
how difficult it may be, there the Irish are surc 
to be found. It is the same on the other side 
of the Altantic; and notwithstanding all this, 
it is said that their slothfulness is the eause of 
all their misery! ‘Yo are idle, ye are idle,’ 
answered Pharaoh to the Israelites, when they 
complained, that being forced to labour, and 
not having straw to work with, they must 
therefore rest.” 

And so it is now. “Ye are idle, ye are 
idle,” is said by those very persons who live in 
luxury in London, Paris, or Rome, upon the 
sweat and blood of this noble people. 

The matter is after all, exceedingly simple, 
and most easy of explanation, The Irishman 
is shrewd, and he will not toil in the field as 
the dumb beast docs, without the prospeet of 
reeeiving, at least, some little portion of the 
harvest. He is the hardest worker for a day’s 
hire, that can be found, but it is when the day's 
work brings a day’s wages, even though they 
be ever so small.* But when, on the other 
hand, he sees that all the profits of his toil go 
to another, and that other, perhaps, one that he 
hates, and has just reason for hating, then he 
sits himself quietly down, and—looks ‘around 
him ! 

Thus it is that the Irish, on their scanty 
farms, will only do that which is absolutely 
necessary; that whieh will bring to themselves 
alone the immediate and profitable results, 
Systematically they “live from hand to mouth.” 
They believe that if they were to “put the land 
in better heart;’’ if they were to beautify the 
appearance of thcir houses, to bring every thing 
iuto good order, the rent would be raised upon 
them, and made to keep pace with their im- 
provements. What would they gain by that? 
A small landed proprictor, (it is stated by Mr. 
Porter, p. 71), who was improving his land, 
asked one of his tenants to follow his example, 
and the latter answered—“ what your honour 
says is perfectly right, and it ought to be done ; 
but then if these improvements were made, the 
time would be sure to come, when they would 
be a disadvantage to myselfor my children,”’ 

Neither the Irish landed proprietor, nor the 
Trish farmer confide or believe in the coutinu- 
ance of the existing relations between them, 
The consequence is, that both think solely of 
.the present moment. The greatest portion of 
the land belongs to the invading Anglo-Irish 
lords. These wish to extract the highest 


* PortER on “ Agricultural and Political Irish 


uestions.’’ 
a Of the £700,000,000 paid as rents in Ireland, 
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profit they can get for the moment. It is this 
struggle for the highest profit, which has led to 
the introduction of small farms, consisting of a 
hut, and a few acres, and for which the peasant, 
farmer, or occupier has to pay the highest 
possible rent, fhe most bitter hatred instantly 
arises between the occupier of the farm, and 
the landlord, either when the farmer refuses to 
improve his ground, or when the landlord 
ejects his tenant, upon the expectation of 
receiving a couple of pounds more in the year 
The forty shilling freehold once 
added to the influence of the landlord; but the 
instant it ecased to do so, the poor were de- 
prived of that small permanent fixture in the 
land. ‘This was effected by means of a law (for 
“the will’ of the lords is soon made ‘ law” by 
parliament ;) and since then, the tenants are 
left completely at the mercy of their landlords, 
The peasant, or occupicr who has no lease, can 
be turned out of possession in a very short 
time, An exceptional law gives to the land- 
lord the right of suing out at a small cost, a 
summary process, that in a few wecks enables 
him to accomplish his object, and legally to 
rid himself of his tenant. In England no such 
ejection is possible, without the loss of a great 
deal of time aud money; but in Ireland, it 
depends upon the whim of the landlord and 
the expenditure of a few pounds, whether the 
tcnant may, or may not be destroyed. Besides, 
there is in England, this check upon the land- 
lord, that he is by the poor law forced to feed 
his pauperised tenant, whilst in Ireland (up to 
the year 1835) no landlord, no more than any 
other persci in the eommunity need eare, 
whether or not his tenant died of hunger.* 

In the North of Ireland, the state of things 
is somewhat different from that in the 
South. There the landed proprietors as well 
as the farmers are for the most part, Protes- 
tants, and cach has more confidence in, and a 
greater liking for the other. Legalised arbi- 
trary power is vested in the hands of the 
landlord there also, and he is perfectly free to 
exercise it, when ho feels not bound either by 
inclination or confidence in the tenant. 

The poor peasant is thus by law left without 
rights—the rich landlord on the other hand is, 


|by law, made omnipotent. Is it then to be 


wondered at, that the peasant who has nought 
to hope for from the improvement of his house, 
and his farm should only think of providing 
for to day ? 

It is out of such relations between landlords 
and tenants, and the circumstances sure to 
accompany such, that we can trace out the 
causcs, why the Irish pcasantry are so often 
described, as trampling upon all law, and 


one million at the utmost is paid to Catholics ; the 
remainder to Protestants,—VPorter. 

* Minutes of evidence on the disturbances in 
Ireland, p. 200, 
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despising all legal forms of redress, madly, 
blindly, and wickedly deyoting themselves to 
the attainment of revenge. But this is some- 
thing like to what is said of their slothfulness. 
They are indolent; because they have not 
employment, and they are revengeful because 
they have no rights. In both eases, the result 
is not merely natural; butit is that only which 
could be expected from human beings. 


Davies, the Anglo-Irish lawyer, and speaker 
of the Lower Bouse, says, that the Irish in 
times of peace, are more fearful than the Eng- 
lish, or any other nation on carth to violate 
the law.* In the poor Jaw coimmissioner’s 
report, it is said by Mr. Predenock, the Rec- 
tor of Kilbeggan, that ‘‘he lives in the midst 
of Catholics, that he never has been injured by 
them, and that he believes the neighbourhood 
in which he lives to be so peaceable, and so 
free from crime, that he scarcely ever deeins it 
necessary to bolt his door.” In the same 
report there are many similar testimonies, but 
I havo only felt. it requisite to transeribe these. 
I may observe, that he who has onee been in 
Treland, soon loses that feeling of terror, that 
fills his mind npon perusing the horrible details 
of some ‘‘ Trish murder,’’ painted as these are 
sure to be, in the most glaring colours by the 
English press, He who has seen the country, 
and the people, feels as sceure in the wood or 
the field in Ireland, as in the streets of London. 


It is undeniable that year after year the 
most awful crimes are committed—murders, 
the very recital of which makes one’s blood 
freeze with horror. We find no general assizes 
to pass, without the details of some dire mur- 
der, Here a woman comes forward as a 
witness, and tells how her husband, upon whose 
body she had thrown herself’ to protect hiin, 
was shot beneath her, in cold blood by un- 
known assassins, and that the fire of the shot 
that killed him had burned her very eyebrows, 
There a brother-in-law is the accuser of his 
sister's husband of the crime of murder—an 
aceusation that he prefers, in order that he 
may himself escape from punishment, and also, 
that he may receive a reward!—for it is the 
law, that an acensing witness should be free of 
all punishment, and receive the reward gene- 
ally assigned for the diseovery of a murder. 
Thus it will sometimes happen, that the judge 
is compelled to draw the attention of the jury 
to this important point—namely, to determine 
whether ihe murder was committed by the 


* Davies, page 20, as quoted in O'Comnell’s work 
on Ireland. L have in another plaee made an ex- 
traet from a speceh ou the predial insurreetion of 
the peasantry at the elose of the last eentury, 
from which it appears, that the iusurgent and 
armed peasantry permitted the offiecra of justice, 
to arrest, and take from the midst of them, per- 
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witness or the accused. Another approver, 
for such is the namo given to those assistants 
and diseoverers of crime, tells how he has 
helped in all the preparations of the crime, aud 
the murderer saying to him, ‘‘Pray for me, 
that I may have luek’? Again, another of 
the same class comes to testify that the ac- 
eused, having given him so much out of his 
pocket, had promised him an additional £3 
out of the treasury of “the black sheep,” if he 
would execute the murder himselt. ‘This 
“black sheep office” seems to me to be some 
sort of a secret tribunal (Vehmgertcht) where, 
amid the darkness of night, and the mist of 
the mountain, those who have wronged the 
tenantry are condemned to death. Often, 
even whilst a capital convietion is recorded 
against the accused, the news is told that in 
one place a persou has been shot ; in a sccond, 
another has been stabbed; and in a third, 
that a man’s brains have been beaten out with 
stones. 

The poor Irish! they are a good—a very 
good people; for amongst them is the life of 
the traveller not merely secure, but it is more 
safe than in tlie most civilized land of Europe. 
Highway robbers have for centuries disap- 
peared from the history of Ireland—at least, 
they ure as seldom seen here as in England, 
France, or Germany. All the crimes I bave 
depicted as occurring are in their nature pre- 
cisely the same, and arise from the same 
cause, and have for that reason obtained a pe- 
euliar name, they are * agrarian murders.” 

The Irishman loves his ‘‘little bit of land. 
It may be said of him, ‘‘ his bit of land is his 
fatherland.” There is in the heart of the pea- 
sant the consciousness that here his forefathers 
were once the lords and masters, and there is 
with this the secret hope that ho may again 
beeome its lord and master; and with these 
feclings there is the knowledge that it is the 
only means of existence that he has; for there 
is neither commerce, nor trade, nor manufac- 
tures to afford him employment: and so his 
hopes, his fears, and iron necessity, compel 
him to cling with a desperate tenacity to his 
miserable portion of the soil. Is he forced to 
leave it—then is his lot and that of his wife 
and children—death, and that, too, death by 
hunger ! 

That dreadful death impends constan‘ly, 
and for ever, over the head of the Irish pea- 
sant; by a slight, singlo thread—the whim, 
or the selfishness of the landlord or his agent 
can, with a single word, destroy it! Does 
either the one or the other fancy he can em- 
ploy his land to greater advantage—that ho 
ean procure A larger per centage upon it, then 
he says to the peasant, ‘ You must quit house 
and favm,’’ and the command dare not (legally) 
be disobeyed. An improvement, or a novelty 


sons of their own class, wlio had committed crimes | in farming—a change in the law determines 


against propeity.—/, V. 


here the existence of a hundred thousand Inte 
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man beings.* The electoral right being vested 
in the forty shilling frecholders, aided in the 
formation, by the landlords of small farms; 
but the abolition of the electoral right led to 
the extermination of thousands and thousands 
of families. ‘The peasant, as well as the lords, 
found a technical expression for this proceed- 
ing—both agreed in calling it “the clearing 
system.” 

We have shown how the Irishman loves and 
tends his wife and child—how he loves and 
honours his father and mother ;* and to such 
there comes some day the messenger of the 
lord or the squire, to tell him that which sig 
nifies——‘* All his family are doomed to die of 
hunger 1” 

Oh! who is there who will venture to blame 
him, if the peasant then riscs in indignation— 
if he struggle with his passions, and if a erime 
be onsthe instant generated in his heart? We, 
even we, the enlightened children of the nine- 
teenth century, would, under such cireum- 
stances, do something still more worthy of 
reprobation and punishment than does the 
wild Irishman, that England has kept back 
from the civilization of centuries. Let him, we 
say, who has blood in his veins, or fire in his 


* 


A sickness amongst the cattle on the continent 
made the price of meat rise so high, that a num- 
ber of Irish landed proprietors determined cn 
changing their system of farfning—of driving out 
the cottier tenantry, aud feeding cattle upon their 
landa. Sickness amongst the continental cattle 
led to the miscry and death by starvation of him- 
dreds and thousands of Irishmen.—J. F. 

* Spenser tells us of a mother licking the blood 
of a son who was cxecuted, because, she said, the 
earth was not worthy to imbibe it. Similar 
scenes have taken place in recent times. 


heart—let him trink; he bcholds the beadle 
pushing out of his àsor to cold, to want, and 
to death, his grey-haired father, his sickly 
mother, his wife, with his child at the breast; 
let him but contemplate—in fancy, merely— 
that scene, and then—let him be quiet, and 
peaceable, and orderly, if he can. Qh! ¿f he 
can /—have pity on him—he is no man—he is 
not even hunan, 

The Lrish peasant has no rights, and there- 
fore comes he—according to the law of nature, 
and logically—to revenge. Where a landlord 
or an agent drives an Irishman out of his home, 
there death hovers over landlord, and agent, 
and the new tenant, ‘There is no law for the 
protection of the peasant, and therefore he 
makes one for himself, which is to this effect :— 
‘« So long as a tenant pays his rent he shall 
not be ejected. ‘The violation of this law is— 
death.” All the peasantry aid him who is the 
instrument, and by whose means vengeance for 
the man who has no rights is taken, and the 
peasant-code vindicated: whilst he who gives 
evidence against the avenger, or who, as a 
juryman, has found him guilty, is marked, 
and expires, struck by a ball that has been 
melted for his death alone, Often does it hap- 
pen, that the entire inhabitants of a village are 
acquainted both as to the deed of blood that 
has been done, as we'l as the perpetrators of 
it;—often is there a festival purposely pre- 
pared, in order that the murderer may be seen 
dancing at it, both before and after its eom- 
mittal, and so provided with a hundred of wit- 
nesses for a good alibi. It is a battle for life 
and death—tfor life; and against death by 
hunger. 

Whose, then, is the blame for all this,—or on 


t whom should rest the responsibility ? 


A GEM PICKED UP IN ZOMERZET;, 


BEING THE COPY OF A CIRCULAR DISTRIBUTED IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 


ROGER GILES, Surgonn, Parish Clark, 
and Skulemaster, reforms ladys And gentel- 
men that he draas tect without waiting a 
moment—bilsters on the lowest tarms and 
fiziks vor a penny a peace. He Zells God- 
father’s Cordel, stuk korne And undertakes 
to keep every bodys Nayles by the year or 
soon. Young ladees And gentelmen larned 
their grammars langwage in the purtiest 
manner—also gurt care taken off their morals 
and Spellin. also sarm zinging, tecching the 
baze vial, and all other sorts of phancy Work, 
Queer-drills, fasinable poker and all other 
contrary dances tort at hoam and Abroad to 
perfekshun, Perfumery and snuf in all its 
branches. As Times be crucl bad, He beggs) 
to tell lic is jist begun to zell all sorts of | 
stashunary wares, blacking bawls, hurd | 


herrings, and Coles, sekrubbin burshes, 
trakel, mice snaps, brik dust, and all sorts oft 
sweatmeats, inkluding taters, sassages, andl 
Other gearden stuff—also phrute, hats, zongs, 
hoyl, lattin buckets, and other eatables. Korn 
and bunyan zarve, and all hard Wares He 
also performs fleabottomy on the shortest 
notice. Fathermore in particular, he has 
laid in a large sortment of trype, chaino 
dog's mmect, lollypops, and other pikels, such 
as hoysters, windzur Zoap, &c. Old raggs 
bort and zold hear, and no piace helse. and 
new laid eggs evry day by Me Mr. Roger 
Giles.—P.S. I teeches jcvgrefy, Rumaticks, 
and all them outlandish things. N.B. a bawl 
on Wensdays, when our Mariar will perform 
on the Garter, 
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“ The Government of this country, however, is 
Not content with taxing the paper upon whieh 
the news is printed, but it imposes in addition a 
stamp duty, and, also, a most arbitrary and 
unjust tax upon advertisements; thus again 
raising the price, and, consequently, obstructing 
the means of knowledge. and information to the 
people, Newspapers are the great, almost the 
sole, vehicles for communicating the proeecdings 
and decisions in our courts of justice, and the 
laws made by Parliament,—laws which affect 
the most vital interest of every individual of 
the State, and which all are bound to obey ;— 
the vehicles which make known the conduct of 
those who make the laws, and show whether or 
not they have been faithful to the trust reposed 
in them ;—vehicles for conveying information 
upon innumerable other topics for the benefit of 
the public, Is it not, then, a matter of para- 
mount importance that they should be supplied 
at as cheap a rate as possible ? Upon this 
subject, we have on record the evidence of 
Lord Brougham, when Lord Chancellor, given 
(as. stated by Mr. Milner Gibson before a 
Committee of the House of Commons) with 
all the responsibility of a man holding the 
Great Seal, and is of great weight. It is as 
follows :— The best security for a govern- 
ment like this, for the legislature, for the 
crown, and generally, for the public peace and 
public morals, is, that the whole community 
should be well informed upon its political as 
well as its other interests; and it can be well 
informed only by having aceess to wholesome, 
sound, and impartial publications; therefore, 
they will and ought to read the news of the 
day, political discussions, political eveuts, the 
debates of their representatives in Parliament, 
and of the other House of Parliament; and on 
not one of these heads can any paper be pub- 
lished, daily or weekly, without coming under 
the Stamp Jaw, consequently the people at 
large are excluded by the dear form in which 
alone the respectable publishers can afford it 
while they pay the duty. They can only have 
it in a cheap form by purchasing of publishers 
of another description, who break the revenue 
law by paying for no stamps, and also break 
all other laws by tho matter they publish. If, 
instead of newspapers being sold for sixpence 
or a shilling, they could be sold for a peuny, I 
have no manner of doubt there would immedi- 
ately follow the greatest possible improvement 
in the tone and temper of the political informa- 
tion of the people; and, therefore, of the poli- 
tical character and conduct of the people. I 
hold it to be as clear a proposition as any in 
finanee, that if you abolish the stamp on news- 
papers, instead of increasing the facility to set 
np libellous publications, you greatly lessen it, 


by increasing the number of good publications, 
and by destroying the monopoly in the hands 
of reckless men, who neither mind the old law 
of the land, nor a breach of the stamp laws.’ 
Such was the opinion of Lord Brougham; andthe 
present Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, Lord 
Campbell, has said, ‘He wished the day would 
come when he should see newspapers published 
for one halfpenny.’ 

“As regards advertisements, we need only 
say, that as they are most important instruments 
for promoting trade and commerce, rendering 
valuable assistance to producers and consumers, 
making wants known, aud the means of grati- 
fying wants, and, in short, performing essential 
service in the great circle of social welfare, cer. 
tainly they ought to be reseued from the grasp 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. With 
reference to this duty, Mr. Milner Gibson ex- 
claims, with fine feeling, ‘Why, the advertise- 
ment duty is a monstrous tax uron ealamity ; 
you cannot advertise a subscription to a ragged 
school, or the sufferings of some deserving indi- 
vidual, without paying a large fine to the State! 
It is a tax of great inequality in its operation, 
and pressing with great unfairness on the poor, 
making the poor servant pay as large an 
amount of advertisement duty on his applica- 
tiou for a place, as is paid by the rich proprietor 
who wishes to dispose of his estate, both paying 
the same amount, viz., eighteenpence.’ 

“Tn conclusion, we beg to observe, that, with 
a population like ours, increasing at the rate 
of, perhaps, more than 400,000 per annum, the 
questions of cducating and finding productive 
employment for so vast a number of luman 
beings are of surpassing interest. The evils to 
be apprehended from an ignorant multitude, 
without the means of support, are of the most 
fearful description. If, therefore, we wish for 
peace aud order, the people must be instructed, 
and they must be fed. What absolute folly, 
then, to tax paper, an article so essential to 
edueation,soimportant to commerce, and so faith- 
fuliu affording the means of sustenance in such a 
variety of ways to so large a number of the 
community. Mr. Crompton has calculated that 
the repeal of this duty would employ 40,000 
additional people in London alone; it is, there- 
fore, obvious that, whether we look at the 
matter in a religious, moral, soeial, commer- 
cial, or political aspect, we see it fraught witu 
the most important consequences; and we 
earnestly call upon every individual who wishes 
to improve and elevate the working classes, 
every one who wishes to advance the welfare 
and prosperity of his country, to unite, and 
use every exertion to obtain a repeal of these 
obnoxious duties.” 
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LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 


I.—THE PLEBEIANS OF ROME. 


(Continued from No. 16, p. 316.) 


Amoncthe colleagues of Caius Gracchus, there 
was one named Livius Drusus; a man who, in 
birth and education, was not behind any of the 
Romans, and who in point of eloquence and 
wealth might vie with the greatest and most 
powerful men ofhis time. To him the nobility 
applied, and the following plan was concerted 
between them. Since it was vain to stem the 
torrent of democracy by force, since calumny 
recoiled upon its promoters, from thespotless 
integrity and popularity of Caius, the patricians 
determined to outbid him. They therefore 
selected one of the noblest and wealthiest of 
their own order to stand forward also as a 
friend of the pcople—and when Caius should 
propose any law for the public good, to pro- 
pose one even yet more sweeping. The senate 
were then to support the extreme proposition 
in preference to the more moderate one of 
Gracchus—and thus to make the populace be- 
lieve that they were the best friends of liberty, 
and estrange their affection from the demo- 
cratic tribune. It was their object moreover 
to propose some measurcs, apparently for 
the people’s benefit, but in reality of such a 
nature, that the tribune would be forced to 
oppose them on the ground of principle, and 
thus to run counter to the sympathies and 
passions of the people. 

** Drusus agreed to list in the service of the 
senate, and to apply all the power of his 
office to their views. He therefore proposed 
laws which had nothing in them either 
honourable or advantageous to the com- 
munity. His sole view was to outdo Caius 
in flattering and pleasing the multitude ; and 
for this purpose he contended with him like 
a comedian upon a stage.”—-“ For when Caius 
procured a decree for sending out two 
colonies only, which were to consist of some 
of the most deserving citizens, they accused 
him of ingratiating himself by undue methods 
with the Plebeians. But when Drusus sent 
out twelve, and selected three hundred of 
the poorest of the people for cach, they 
patronised the whole scheme. When Caius 
divided the public lands among the poor 
citizens, on condition that they should pay 
a small rent into the treasury, they inveighed 
against him as a flatterer of the populace, 
but Drusus had their praise for discharging 
the lands even of that acknowledgement. 
Caius procured the Latins the privilege of 
voting as citizens of Rome, and the patricians 
were offended ; Drusus, on the contrary, was 
supported by them in a law, for exempting 


the Latin soldiers from being flogged, though 
upon service, for any misdemeanour. Mean- 
time, Drusus asserted, in all his speeches, 
that the senate, in their-great regard for the 
commons, put him upon proposing such ad- 
vantageous decrees.” ( Plutarch. ) 

There is a lesson’ for modern democracy ! 
THERE 18 A LESSON FOR THE CHARTISTS OF OUR 
OWN DAY! Therich gotthe workingman’s move- 
ment out of the workingman’s hand, on the 
plea of carrying it for him. Now, the people 
are actually hesitating whether they shall not 
support a less measure of Reform than that 
propounded by themselves, then the rich ac- 
tually gave them a greater—and the people lost 
instead of gaining power by the change. Why? 
because a good measure carried by bad men, 
ts sure to be a bad measure in its practice. 
I would sooner see the “little charter” carried 
by workingmen, than the entire charter carried 
by the Manchester school,—because the guar- 
antee of liberty is not the law, but the rower 
and INTENTION of those by whom it is ad- 
ministered. This digression may seem strange 
in a classical history, but I believe it to be 
usefal, none the less, for the utility of past 
history consists mainly in the application of its 
moral and experience in the present action. 

By the means above recorded, Drusus (and 
with him the patrician order) kept rising in the 
estimation of the public. “What contributed 
most to satisfy the people as to the sincerity 
of his regard, and the purity of his intentions, 
was, that Drusus, in all his edicts, appeared not 
to have the least: view to his own interest. 
For he employed others as commissioners for 
planting the new colonies; and if there was 
an office of money, he would have no concern 
with it himself. Whereas Caius chose to preside 
in the greatest and most important matters of 
this kind.” 

From these causes a cry was raised of the 
disinterestedness of Drusus, and a whisper 
began to circulate, that Caius was a “ trafick- 
ing politician.” Drusus could indced well af- 
ford to make an ostentatious parade of not hav- 
ing anything to do with public money, when 
his whole colossal fortune was a robbery from 
the public—when every iota of his annnal in- 
come was drawn, torn, and plundered from the 
people. And well might Caius superintend 
himself the carrying out of his decrees—for well 
did he know that if intrusted to others, his 
patrician enemies would cause the failure of his 
plans by their wilful mismanagement, and the 
fault would be traced to nim, not to the chicane 
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and opposition of the rich! How strikingly 
do these facts apply to our modern movements! 
Thus do the rich men of the Manchester school 
accuse the democrats of intcrested motives. 
Who are most open to the imputation—thoss 
who live on wages-robbcry, deyvilsdust, and 
ahaddy,—those, to whose dishonest earnings a 
real political change would strike a deathblow, 
—those, who live ia riches by keeping the 
power in their own hands, or those who wage 
the hard and thankless battle of distributing 
power equally to all? 

A great misfortune now happened to 
Caius. “ Rubrius, one of his colleagues, having 
procured an order for rebuilding a colonising 
Carthage, which had been destroyed py 
Scipio, it fell to the lot of Caius to execute 
the commision, and in pursuance thereof he 
sailed to Africa. Drusus took advantage of 
his absence to gain more ground upon him, 
and to establish himself in the favour of the 
people.” 

Fearful yet of personally attacking Caius, 
they sought to stab him through the side of a 
friend—and they chose their man well. 
Fulvius was a particular friend of Caius 
and his assistant in the distribution of the 
lands. His character however, was un- 
fortunately not very good. He was addicted 
to intemperance, aud of a violent, turbulent, 
ungovernable nature. He was cven sus- 
pected of having poisoned Scipio, though 
without a shadow of evidence or proof—an 
accusation that was cxtended even to Caius 
Gracchus, so mad is calumny, when jealousy 
and hatred sting it on to action. 

Caius no longer being in Rome—his enc- 
mies were enabled to assail him with im- 
punity—his credit began to decline with the 
people—for they were eloyed with indul- 
gence, they were seduced into idleness and 
vice—and the stern, moral, Caius appeared 
to them now more in the light of a reproving 
censor than of an admired friend. 

The tribune, however, saw through the 
game of his opponents, he saw that absence 
would prove the ruin of the cause, and of 
himself, and, by incredible energy, com- 
pleted his African task in the most perfect 
order in the space of seventy days, and to 
the astonishment of friends and foes alike, 
suddenly reappeared in Rome. 


There he found Fulvius in the greatest | 


danger through the prosecution instituted 
by Drusus, and Lucius Opimius, his sworn 
foc, the most haughty and implacable of all 
the patricians, making irresistible progress in 
his candidateship for the consular ofice. 
Caius now removed his lodgings from the 
Prelatine Mount to the neighbourhood of the 
forum, where the poorer citizens dwelt, 
partly with a view to popularity, partly, with 
a view to safety—that, in case of a design 


upon his life, he might be within tho hearing 
of his friend, 

A short timc elapsed in mutual suspensc— 
but the protracted struggle was at last rapidly 
drawing to a decision. The pause was but a 
precursor to a storm—and it became manifest 
the two great powers, democracy and aristo- 
cracy, could not long remain quiescent in pre- 
sence of cach other. 

Caius proposed the remainder of his laws— 
the adoption of which his absence in Africa had 
unavoidably postponed. It was not only his 
public duty, but his personal interest as well, 
to proceed on this coursc—for his popularity 
had waned fearfully — the patricians had 
strengthened themselves on all sides—Caius 
felt himself sinking with every day—and there- 
fore it was eqnally necessary to check the 
patrician power by repressive laws, and to 
regain his own lost ground by demanding 
fresh concessions in favour of the people. 
| When the time for voting came, great num- 
| bers of the people flocked into Rome from the 
country. It will be recollected they had a 
right to do so, by the act of legislature passed 
to that effeet—the vote having been given to 
the allies on the motion of Caius himself. Now 
it became apparent for what purpose the Pa- 
tricians had got the guidance of the popular 
movement in their own hands—with what 
object they had gained the popular confidence 
—and weakencd the popular organization: 
finding that the votes of the allies would be 
sure to carry the measnres of Caius, and 
feeling their strength in the disunion, apathy, 
and fickleness of the people—they issued an 
cdict, commanding, in distinct violation of the 
law, all persons to depart the city who were 
not Romans by birth —and what made the 
act of treachery more glaring, was, that 
Fannius, the consul, the old friend of Caius, 
he who had been raised by the interest and 
friendship of the tribune, was the promoter and 
dircetor of this illegal measure ! 

“ Caius, in his turn, published articles of 
impeachment against tle consul, and at the 
samo time deelared, he would protect the 
allies, if they wonld stay.” 


When, however, the matter came to a test, 
he felt himself, owing to the faithlessness and 
apathy of the people, unable to maintain his 
| challenge. “ On the contrary, he suffered the 
consuls lictors to take a person away before 
his eyes, who was connected with him by the 
ties of hospitality, without giving him the 
least assistance: whicther he feared to show 
how much his strength was diminished, or 
whicthcr (as he alleged) he did not choose to 
give his enemics occasion to have recourse to 
the sword, who only soughé a pretence for it.” 
( Plutarch.) 

It must be remembered that, in this struggle, 
Caius assumed a strictly legal position—he 
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had the law on his side—and was determined 
therefore to fight the battle on the ground of 
peace, law, and order. The result shows how 
futile it is to fight a battle on legal ground 
only, against enemies who are determined to 
break through the law whenever it suits their 
purpose, and they are strong onough to do so. 
The result shews what folly itis to say at the 
outset of a movement, ‘‘ That it shall bea 
peaceful one.” The philosophy of agitation is 
this: ‘carry your movement by the best 
means you ean, acording to eircumstances— 
peaceably if you can—but, if your cnemics are 
determined to fight, be ready to receive them.” 

The demoeratic party had plainly suffered a 
defeat, not indecd, because of the supcrior 
strength of their enemics, but beeause of their 
own apathy, and thcir want of eonfidence and 
union. On this occasion Caius had roused tho 
especial anger of his colleagues. ‘‘ Tho reason 
was this : there was a show of gladiators to 
be exhibited to tho people in the forum, and 
most of the magistrates had cansed scaffolds 
to be erceted around the place, in order to let 
them out for hire. Caius insisted that they 
should be taken down, in order that the poor 
might see the exhibition without paying for 
it. As none of the proprietors regarded his 
orders, he waited till the night preceding the 
show, and then went with his own workmen 
and demolished the scaffolds. Next day the 
populace saw tho space quite clear for them, 
and of course they admired him as a man of 
superior spirit. But his eolleagues were 
greatly offended at his violent temper and 
measnres. This seems to have been the eause 
of his miscarriage in his application for a 
third tribuneship; for, it scems, he had a 
majority of voices; but his eolleagues are 
said to have procured a fraudulent and unjust 
return.” (Plutarch.) 

Tho sceond battle was lost !—a third defeat 
was added, Lucius Opimius was clectcd Consul. 
He immediately had recourse to aggressive 
measures, proposing to repeal many of Caius’s 
laws, and to annul his establishment at Car- 
thage, ‘ on purpose to provoke him to some 
acts of violence, and to gain an opportunity to 
destroy him. Caius bore this treatment for 
some time, but afterwards, at the instigation 
of his friends, and of Fulvius in particular, he 
began to raise opposition once more against 
the consul.’’ ( Plutarch.) . : 

The fact was, he had no option—if he re- 
remained quiescent, he would be trampled 
under foot—if he resisted, he had to oppose an 
overwhelming force with inadequate means. 

 Opimius proceeded on his eourse—he | had 
proposed the Repeal of the Laws of Caius— 
and the day for taking the vote at length ar- 
rived. — 2 
What, again, 


Į ask—what now became of 
tho professed liberalism of the senate? 


They 


had sanctioned, with Drusus, more than the 
laws of Caius—now they repealed even those 
laws, that they once supplanted as not sufficient- 
ly democratic. ‘Thus it is with modern demo- 
eracy—if the poor are such fools to trust the 
rich with their affairs they will make the same 
experience as the Romans of old. The Patri- 
cians of Rome actually Gave more than tho 
democrats proposed—and yet the people were 
weakened by the change ; the moneylords of 
England only orrer less.—If the old Patri- 
cians could retake what they gave—low much 
more can the modern moneylords break from 
what they only ofer / 

On the day on which the vote was to be 
taken relative to the repeal of the laws of 
Caius, both parties posted themselves in the 
capitol, from an early hour in the morning. 
Opimius, the consul, sacrificed victims to the 
gods, and Quintus Antyllius, one of the con- 
sular lictors, who was carrying out the cn- 
trails of the saerifice, began, in passing by, to 
use most insulting epithets and actions to 
Fulvius, who headed that party of the sup- 
porters of liberty. ‘They immediately killed 
the insolent official. ‘Thus the first blood 
was drawn. Caius was greatly distressed at 
the oceurrence, and reproached his friends 
with having given their encmies the handle 
they long had wanted. Thus popular intem- 
perance and violence too often preeipitates 
or damages a great movement! “Opimius 
rejoiced at the opportunity, and excited the 
people to revenge. But for the present they 
were parted by a heavy rain.’’ A pacificator, 
it appears, 23 effectual in olden times, as in 
the present day. 

“At an early hour next day, the consul as- 
sembled the senate, and while he was address- 
ing them within, others exposed the eorpse 
of Antyllius naked on a bier without, and, 
as it had been previously concerted, earried 
it through the forum to the senate house, 
waking loud aeclamations all the way. 
Opimius knew the whole farce, but pretended 
to be much surprised. The senato went out, 
and planting themsclves about the eorpse, 
expressed their grief and indignation, as if 
some dreadful misfortune had befallen them.”’ 
[Thus the modern rich sympathised over a 
policeman who might be killed, but not over 
the murdercd proletarians who fell beneath 
this wholesale massacres. ] “This scene, how- 
ever, excited only hatred and detestation in 
the breasts of the people, who could not but 
remember that the nobility had killed 
Tiberius Graechus in the eapitol, though a 
tribune, and thrown his body into the river ; 
and yet now when Antyllius, a vile serjeant, 
who possibly did not deserve quite so severe 
a punishment, but by his impertinence had 
brought upon himself,—when such a hireling 
lay exposed in the forum, the senate of Rome 
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stood weeping about him, and then attended 
the wretch to his funeral; with no other 
view than to secure the death of the only 
remaining protector of the people. 

“On their return to the house, they 
charged Opimius, the consul, by a formal 
decrec,* to take cvery possible method for 

* This decrec suspended the laws, and invested 
the consul with dictatorial power, It was equi- 
valent to the modern “state of siege? Tow 
similar the conduct of the class rulers of old to 
those of our own day! 
the preservation of the ecommonweal h, and 
the destruction of the tyrants. [The real 
tyrants always fight in the name of law and 
liberty.] He therefore ordered the pa‘ ricians 
to arms, and each of the knights to attend 
with two servants well-armed the next morn- 
ing.” (Llutareh.) 

Where, now, was the “peace and law?’ 
Where, now, was the attempt of the demo- 
crats to fight the battle on the ground of law 
alone? Had the people been prepared for 
war, their focs might have been afraid to 
fight. That is the way to preserve peace. 
Moral force is the FEAR OF PHYSICAL FORCE, 
which operates to keep peace, while it obtains 
victory. 

Meanwhile, sec the sanguinary prepara- 
tions of the patricians; Fulvius prepared 
himself on his side, and drew together a 
eonsiderable number of people. 

The evening was now closing—Caius’s 
way home lay across the forum—there stood 
the statue of his father, and filled with 
gloomy forebodings of the eventful morrow, 
he stood before it leaning in melancholy me- 
ditation—alone and desolate. He thought 
of his murdered brother—he thought of his 
high-hearted wife—of all the dear ones in 
his home—and an involuntary tear forced 
itself from his eyes. Where now was that 
people that had literally compelled him from 
his retirement? Where now were those 
multitudes that had sworn they would not 
desert him as they deserted Tiberius? 
Alas! alas! for the great ones of this earth ! 
How sad is their lot! How bitter is their 
fate ! 

There always dwells, however, a redeeming 
nobleness in the few. The most degraded 
and ungrateful people still numbers a few 
brave hearts—and so it wasin Rome. Many 
of the plebeians who saw Caius thus alone, 
were moved with sympathy—“ and declaring 
they should be the most dastardly of beings 
if they abandoned such a man to his enemies, 
repaired to his house to guard him, and passed 
the night before his door. This they did in 
avery different manner from the peoplo who 
attended Fulvius on the same occasion. 
These passed their time im noise and riot, in 
carousing and empty threats; Fulvius him. 
self being the first man that was intoxicated, 


and giving into many expressions and actions 
unsuitable to his years. But those about 
Caius were silent, as in a time of publie 
calamity, and with a thoughtful regard to 
what was yet to come, they kept watch and 
took rest by turns”? (Plutarch) 

What a beautiful picture does old Plutarch 
here draw of the contrast between the ‘‘ mob,” 
and the people—between real democracy and 
efferveseent turbulence. Fow often the demo- 
cratic cause is injured by the adhesion of a 
Fuuvius! “Birds of a feather fleck together’ 
—and the one Fulvius draws a host of others 
in his train. 

“ Fulvius slept so sound after his wine, that 
it was with difficulty they awoke him at break 
of day. Then he and his company armed 
themselves with the Gallie spoils which he had 
brought off in his consulship, upon his eon- 
quering that people ;—and thus aecoutred they 
sallied out, with loud menaces, to seize the 
Aventine Hill. As for Caius, he would not 
arm, but went out in his gown, as if he had 
been going upon bnsiness in the forum ; only 
he had a small dagger under it. 

« At the gate, his wife threw herself at his 
feet, and taking hold of him with one hand, 
and of her son with the other, she thus ex- 
pressed herself—‘ you do not now leave me my 
dear Cains, as formerly, to go to the rostra, in 
capacity of tribune or lawgiver, nor do I scnd 
you out toa glorious war, where, if the com- 
mon lot fell to yourshare, my distress might at 
least have the consolation of honour. You ex- 
pose yourself to the murderers of Tiberius, 
unarmed, indced, as a man should go, who had 
rather suffer than commit any violencc; but it 
is throwing away your life without any advan- 
tage to the community. Faction reigns, out- 
rage and the sword aro the only mcasures of 
justice. Had your brother fallen before 
Numantia, the truce would have restored us 
his body ; but now perhaps I shall have to go 
a suppliant to some river or the sca, to be 
shewn where your remains inay be found. For 
what confidence can we have either in the laws, 
or in the Gods aftcr tho assassination of 
‘Fiberius 2”? 

“ When Licinia had poured out these lamen- 
tations, Caius disengaged himself as quietly as 
he could from her arms, and walked on with his 
friends in deep silence. She caught at his 
gown, but in the attempt fell to the ground, 
and lay along time speechless. At last her 
servants, seeing her in that condition, took her 
up, and carried her to her brother Crassius.’’ 
—( Plutarch. ) 

History, amid the turmoil of rising nations 
and falling empires, amid the clash of the mul- 
titadcs of man, had, with fine taste and true 
fecling, preserved 2000 years this lovely little 
episode of home and heart! 


(To be continued.) 
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TO THE TRADES!!! 


Au authentic statements of the wrongs of labour, will, if forwarded, be inserted in 
these “ Notes.” Every case of oppression, reduction, and injustice on the part of 
the employer, shall here find a faithful record. Al that is asked is inerely to be sup- 
plicd with the facts, and they shall fearlessly be proclaimed to the world. 

The notices of the proceedings of the Trades, of forthcoming meetings, subscriptioirs 
for those on strike, or otherwise, will, if forwarded, receive Gnarurrous insertion. 

The names and addresses of the Secretaries of Trades’ Bodies are requested to be 
sent by those acquainted with them, by letter, to Ernest Jones, care of Mr. Pavey, 
47, Holywell street, Strand, London ; and all working-inen, willing to assist in ex- 
posing wages slavery, aud the social tyranny of capital, are most earnestly invited to 
forward information, aud contribute to give publicity to these statements, as it is 
conceived that a cheap weekly organ, and one of such general circulation as the 
** Notes,” may be made conducive to give a national exposure to the wrongs of labour, 
anational voice to its cry of redress, and a NATIONAL DIRECTION to its efforts. 


TRADES’ GRIEVANCES. 


In No. 17 an account was given of the almost unparalleled grievances of the Welsh 
miners, The following statement will shew that the first attempts at sinilar reduc- 
tion and oppression are being madc in Starrorpsuire. The person who is attempt- 
ing this course (Hard Granville) was the first to compete with his brother monopolists 
by underselling. It is au instructive fact that it is just ¢dis man who is trying to 
force dowi wages : a practical illustration of the fact reiterated in these pages—that 
the English employer undersells by means of reduring wages, and always indemuifies 
himself for the comparative loss (nay ! turns it into a new leverage of profit) by 
taking more than the difference out of the pocket of his workiny-men. 

The strike of the Staffordshire colliers, morcover, is attended with this peculiarity 
—that there is a want of smpatly on the part of other inasters with the one who is 
attempting this wrong, and that the middle-class look upon the strike with a less wx- 
favourable eye than usual. The cause of the fact is, the spirit of revenge engendered 
by the fact of Lord Granville having been the cause that forced down prices. Tlic 
cause of the second is, that Granville belongs to an odious and a falling order—the 
ARISTOCRACY, and shopkeepers and mioney-mongers are ready to give the sinking 
incubus a kick. 

But do not let the colliers calculate on this, The very instant that the strike 
assumes a broader significance—the very moment that the power of the working-men 
becomes apparent—you will see the minor differences of the masters laid asidc, and 
they will stand together like a band of brothers, lest the dangerous precedent should 
be established of labour gaiuing a vict'ry over capital ; for other werking-inen might 
draw the conclusion that, if they were to combine as well, they might raise their 
wages (not mercly prevent a fall) ; and that if they were to combine a little more, 
they might do something more than this; and the very existence of monopoly might 
thus become imperilled. Therefore rest assured that you will soon have to meet an 
extensive combination of employers, that will grow the more compact the more dan- 
gerous you become, while at the samc time the sympathy of the middle-class will 
evaporate in thin air, as soon as anything like the Emancipation of Labour meets 
their eyes. ; 

It is possible, indeed, and barely possible, that you may reduce Earl Granville to 
your terms, though this is more than doubtful ; but remember this: if so, you have 
only BEGUN the battle. Next time he will prepare better for the encountcr—ze will 
have his reserves of competitive labour ready,—he will have a supply of coal on hand 
to meet the threatened scarcity,—he will have entcred into a defensive league with 
other masters to supply him where he may himself fall short—and then you may 
strike / 
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If you are vietorious, do not think eapital is defeated notwithstanding. 
will bnt regather its strength for the eharge. 
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Capital 
Strike and conquer !—then rest upon 


your laurels and think you have settled the question, till you wake to find that you 


must striké ayain ! 


Rest assured, there is no emancipation from wages-slavery, EXCEPT BY MAKING 


WAUES-LABOUR SCARCE, 
Colliers of Staffordshire ! 


Let me draw your attention to a subsequent article in 


this number—‘‘ Tus Law or SorpLY Axp DEMAND.” 
Meanwhile, let evory nerve be strained to secure the vietory to the Staffordshire 


Colliers. 


labour, as the reverse is of importanee to the eapitalists. 


It is as important to us that capital should uot obtain this vietory over 


The only lasting support, 


however, ou which the men on strike can calculate, is that which they will receive 


from brother working-men. 
journeynicn-potters ; and in this struggle, 


All honour to the wisdom and the kindly spirit of the 


let all parties reeolleet, that the cause of 


one section af a trade is the cause of the whole, und the cause of one trade is the cause 


of all, 


It has been shewn in No. 17 how a Welsh coal-master was enabled to defy the 
sirike of his miners in oue eoupty, by raising a double quantity of eoals from his 


mines in another. 


Lord Granville has coal-mines aud iwon-stone mines ; he can resist 


the strike of his coiliers by the profits he gets out of his iron-stone-mines, 


How are the iron-stone-mineis paid ? 
Are they contented 7 


What are they doing in the matter of the colliers’ strike? and now COULD THEY 


HELP MOST EPEERCTUALLY ? 


THE STAFCORDSHIRE COLLIERS. 
EARL GRANYVILLE’S COLLIERLES. 


Tue name of Earl Granville is familiar to the 
ears of all Englishmen. Every print from the 
Times and Daily News to the weekly stamped 
records of police eascs and gossip that issue 
from the metropolis of happy England, are 
acquainted with the sayings and deings of this 
nobleman. We havo his every movement 
chronicled with a minuteness and fidelity 
which only a penny-a-liner ean bestow upon 
them, and with a frequency and care that 
trenehes closcly on the domains of the Court 
Circular and the tacitly admitted prerogatives 
of royalty. If Lord Granville goes to Derby, 
crto Birmingham, or to Manchester to dinner, 
swvarry (as Sam Weller would say), or publie 
necting, every syllable uttered by his Lordship 
is faithfully set forth in the columns ef the 
journals we have r ferred to. His Lordship’s 
chief renown, however, has arisen from his 
connection with the Crystal Palace, and lately, 
as everybody knows, his Lordship went over 
to Paris with a body of English citizens, who 
were feasted and toasted in the most approved 
good modern Parisian fashion. The guests 
were also—great felicity !—introdueed to Louis 
Napoleon, All the gentlemen present on that 
grand and memorable occasion, we are inform- 
ed, waxed eloquent in praise of the wine, the 
dishes, and the condescension of the greatest— 
in his own esteem—of all the Napoleons. What 
Mr. Alderman Fatshanks said on these mat- 
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ters we are not told; and we are also left, we 
regret to say, in the same lamentable state of 
ignorance as to the sentiments of the immortal 
Thomas Smith, of Mincing-lane, upon the sub- 
ject in question, But Earl Granville, who is 
a first-rate hand at speecl-making, became in- 
spired beyond his wouted mark by the hospi- 
talities of onr Gallic friends. Fortunately, 
too, his Lordship’s sayings have been preserved 
to the world, We are told by tho daily news- 
papers that Karl Granville did not confine him- 
self to a mere laudation of those delicate viauds 
and choice vintages of which he had been a 
partaker, but that he travelled far and wide in 
the regions of fact and fancy—that he deli- 
vered himself of a high culogy onthe merits of 
the artisan-class, English and French, and gave 
vent to an earnest hope that they might soon 
be elevated to a high and exalted state of com- 
fort and happiness, ` 

Such is the Earl Granville of thc`òpnblie 
prints—as he is represented to the pcople of 
England in general. How far his deeds as an 
einployer accord with the public professions of 
his Lordship, and how far he acts in unison 
with the spirit of the above speech, we leave 
our readers to determine after having perused 
the fullowing statement of facts, 

Earl Granville is the owner—or, to be legally 
correct, we should perhaps say the lessee, under 
the Duchy of Lancaster—of some extensive 
coal and iron mines in and about the neigh- 
bourhood of the Staffordshire Potteries. Now, 
as it sometimes happens, we are told, with pro- 
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phets, so it is with noblemen—they are ill-ap- 
preciated in their own country,—and it happens 
tuat Earl Granville forms no exception to the 
general rule. Some ef theso mines run under 
the houses eceupied by the righteous citizens 
or inhabitants of Hauley and Shelton, and it 
so happens occasionally that the underground 
workings come so near to the surface of the 
earth, that the fouudations of a few of the 
afovesaid houses give way, the brick walls 
crack, and perchance the houses themselycs 
tninble down. This las oftentimes happened, 
and the obstinate aud perverse people who iu- 
habited such houses have actualiy bud the 
audacity to bring law-suits against this noble- 
man for compensation, OF course they did 
not succeed in these actions, as the lawyers 
argued with equal wisdom and propricty the 
Earl was lord of the manov, and was entitles 
therefore to get the coal from uuder the louses 
—if the houses tunivled down in consequence, 
that was no business or fault of lis, But as 
we have becu oftentimes told by the picus 
Bishop of Beldagon, men in the present genc- 
ration aro awfully perverse and stiffncexcd, 
having an almost equal contempt for the esta- 
blished law and gospel; and the people of the 
Potteries would not perceive the jastice and tke 
beauty of this legal reasoning—heuce lis Lord- 
ship is regarded with iil favour in the Potte- 
ries, 

We desire, however, chiefly to draw atten- 
tion to the case of the collicrs lutely in the 
employment of his Lordship. These men, we 
are told, were for a considerable time working 
for lower wages than were given by the other 
coal-inasters in the district; in addition to 
which they were called upon to pay for their 
own tools, and for the gunpowder used by them 
at their work, ‘The general wages for collicrs 
in the Northern Division of the county of 
Stafford are 4s, per day, and the masicrs find 
tools and powder; but the wages of the men at 
the Bell’s Mill pit were only 3s, Gd. per day, 
and the necessary expenses of working reduced 
them to 3s, per day. At the other pits the 
men reccived 8s. 8d, per day. 

On the 1st of July last, the men at the Bell's 
Mill pit stopped work in consequence of some 
fresh acts of injustice having been attempted 
by the “ buttics,” or middlemen, who contract 
with the Jdarl’s immediate agent, Mr. Lancas- 
ter, to procure the coal at a stipulated price 
per ton, and pay the wages of the colliers. The 
men ladan interview immediately afterwards 
with the “ master,” or agent, who declined to 
interfere in tho contest; and thus repulsed at 
head quarters, they detcrimined to give the 
striko a wider object than was at first medi- 
tated, and refused to return te work under the 


encral wages of the district—4s. per day. | 


Matters stood thus until tho 30th July, when 
the men at the other pits of his Lordship also 


wages to the same extent. The number of 
men on strike has been thereby increased to 
about 500, who are wholly dependent for sup- 
port on thesympathy of theinhabitants of the 
surrounding towns, as there is no colliers’ union 
in existence, at least in the Northern Divisiun 
of the county. 

The tamper and bearing of the men on strike 
has won over to their cause an amount of sup- 
portihey hardly expected at the eutset. Shop- 
keepers, master potters, and others have inte 
vested themselves to prt an end to tlie strike 
by soliciting theagent of Earl Granville to esn- 
cede the very reasonable request of the mens 
and these parties, having hitherto been vns 
ecsaful in their pacific efforts to end the stray 
gle, have liberally contributed to the workmen's 
fond. 

Vie colliers have had several interviews with 
the agent of Marl Granville, but there is small 
hope he will voluntavily yield the point iu ques- 
tion, He says the prices that le obtains for 
his coal will not allow him to pay what they 
ask for their labouw'—they reply by repeating 
the notorious fact that when he first came into 
the neighbourhood, coals were selling for nich 
more than they now are, aud that he first re- 
duced the prices in the market whieh compelled 
other coal masters to do thesame. ‘Tlicse con- 
yersations however occurred at the earlier 
period of the strike,—on the oecasion of their 
last interview whieh took place on the 30th 
July, he refnsed to enter into conversation with 
tle inen ov to listen to any proposition short of 
an absolute surreimder—a submission to 3s, 6d. 
per cay, or rather we should say 3s, per day, 
and the obnoxious sway of the butties, 

The colliers, too, on their part are equally 
determined. They have public opinion on their 
side, and they fecl that justice and common 
humanity are with them, Their fund certainly 
isnot what it should be, but they are brave 
fellows, and will endure much to recover their 


rights, They also know the weakness of the 
enemy, The iron-works of the earl consumo 


largely of coal, and he has for some time past 
been compelled to keep his blast furnaces at 
work by menus of fuel purchased at an 
enormously high price from other coal masters. 
Some of these, indeed, will not supply him at 
a! any price, and none will favour him, becauso 
they cannot forget that he it was who first re- 
duced their profits by underselling thein in the 
market, 

The collicrs employed at the neighbouring 
works watcli this contest with anxious eyes. 
They feei asone of them well put it at a recent 
open air meeting, that they must * cillier raise 
theso men’s wages up to 4s., or reduce their 
own to 3s. per day.’’ The journeymen potters, 
too, regard this strike with an caruest sympa- 
thy, nor do they forget that sympathy without 
relicf-is like to mustard without becf, They 


stopped work with a view of securing a rise of| have nobly come forward to assist their bre- 
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thren in toil by their subscriptions, and will, 
we feel assured from what we know of them, 
continue to do so as long as the necessity 
lasts. 

We have made passing reference to the admi- 
rable tempers, the long enduring patience, with 
what we like best, moral firmness superadded— 
ou the part of these collicrs on strike. No act 
of violence, no ontrage on property has been 
enacted or attributed to them. They parade 
the towns of Hanley and Shelton, Burslem, 
Longton, Stoke, and Tunstall, but no police- 
man has yet been permitted an excuse to put 
his sacrilegions hand on any one of them. 
Their discretion scems as ample as the justice 
of their cause, Although a single man might 
in one moment do an injury to the works which 
it would cost hundreds of pounds to repair—no 
such deed has been done, or even meditated. 
Surely such men are fairly entitled to four shil- 
lings per day for such a fatiguing and perilous 
labour as they are called upon to perform; a 
labour which converts day into night—which 
almost perpetually shuts out God’s bright sun 
from their view—which compels them to delve 
and hew the rich mineral from the bowels of 
the earth, oftentimes hundreds of fect beneath 
the surface, with their bodies cooped and bent 
into all unnatural postures — which compels 
them frequently to toil up tothe waist while 
standing, or half submerged, while lying, in 
waters from the underground springs, amid 
slush, dirt, and dust always—whioh compels 
them almost perpetually to breathe a vitiated 
atmosphere, the sulphurous gas which generates 
prolifically in all coal mines—and lastly which 
keeps them in perpetual danger of sudden and 
horrid death by explosion or a hundred other 
forms, which colliery casualties assume. 

We leave the cases of these men in the hands 
of our readers, in the full assurance that we 
write to men who have hearts to fcel for the 
sufferings of their brethren, and merely state 
in addition that letters may be addresscd to 
their committee, care of Mr, Jeremiali Gates, 
Assistant Surveyor, Shelton, Staffordshire, 


THE CHAIRMAKERS OF HIGH WYCOMBE. 


Wider and deeper, with every day, grasp the 
deadly fingers of plundering monopoly. In 
preceding numbers of these “Notes” the 
doings of the employers in our manufacturing 
and mining districts have been exposed, and 
will continue to be exposed more fully with 
every number, as the tide of information shall 
set in. Inthe rural villages the same system 
obtains, and even the poor chairmakers of the 
little villages of High Wycombe in Bucks have 
not escaped its withering effects, as the follow- 
ing memorial will prove: 
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TO THE GENTRY AND INHABITANTS 
OF HIGH WYCOMBE. F 

“The respectful Memorial of the Chair 
Makers Anti- Truck Association is as follows :— 
' « Your Memorialists have for some time been 
the victims of a system adopted by many of 
the Master Chair Makers of this town known 
as the “Truck System,’ by which we have 
been compelled to reccive the greater portion 
of the amount duc to us for our labour in the 
shape of goods, which are regularly charged 
from ten to twenty, and often thirty per cent, 
higher than the legitimate price of the trade, 
thus robbing the working men and their 
familics of those comforts they might other- 
wise enjoy, as well as injuring the Tradesmen 
of the town, who are thus deprived of the 
custom of those whom they have to support 
from the Poor Rates when unable to obtain 
employment. ` 

“Your Memorialists respectfully submit, 
that such practices are alike injurious to the 
Working Man and the honorrable Employer ; 
the former of whom has to submit to 2 grievous 
and oppressive Income ‘I'ax, while the latter is 
prevented from competing in the market with 
his unscrupulous rivals. It is for the purpose 
of putting an end to this system that this 
Society has been formed, and we appeal to you 
as Englishmen, as lovers of justice and fair 
play, and as the enemies of oppression and 
dishonesty, to assist us in the struggle. We 
ask nothing unreasonable, we desire to create no 
ill feeling between Employers and Employed, 
we ask a simple measure of justice, viz.— 
That all wages, the earnings of labour, be ac- 
tually and positively paid in the current coin 
of the rcalm, without any deduction or stop- 
page whatever. 

“We confidently appeal to an eulightened 
and discerning public to assist us in this 
struggle, and trust, that upon mature con- 
sideration, you may be induced to render us 
some assistance,” 

“ We are, Gentlemen, your humble, 

Obedient Servants, 
“ The Committee of the Chair Makers 
Anti-Truck Association.” 

“Aug. 14th, 1851.” 

It is gratifying to find that the Chairmakers 
of Wycombe are combiring against wages- 
plunder—but I would waru them to look for 
help from themsclves, not from any other class. 
I would remind them that the employer owes 
far more respect to the workingman, than the 
workingman to the employer, for labour is the 
creator of wealth, the capitalist is made by the 
workingman. I trust that they will feel the 
true dignity of labour—the labourer being the 
real nobleman of God. He that idles is in- 
ferior to him that works, he that lives upon 
the toil of others, and works not himself, is 
the man who should be humble in the world. 
“ He that will not work, neither shall he edt.” 
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CHEAP BIBLES AND FEMALE 
PROSTITUTION. 


A MErTixa was held a short time since in Lon- 
don,—which was called to deprecate the low 


wages given by the Bible Socicty, to their- 


binders, At this meeting it was proved that 
the poor women who bind “the word of God” 
are so badly paid for their labour that they 
frequently resort to prostitution, to make up 
for the deficiency of wages, in order to keep 
soul and body together. Think of this, reader, 
when you go to the“ house of God,” and see 
‘‘the man of God ” in the pulpit turn over the 
leaves of ‘God's word,” and then think of the 
intimate connexion existing between FEMALE 
PROSTITUTION and CHEAP BIBLES, ard ask yonr- 
selves if we, “Christian” people, are not most 
heathenish and infidel in our practices, For 
my nwn part I never take the bible into my 
hands—J never sec a bible but I think of the 
prostitnte-making Bible Society; and worst of 
all, the infamy of the system is forced upon 
my mind when I encounter one of the over- 
paid ‘‘reverend” agents of this prostitute- 
making Bible Society, 


THE TIN-PLATE WORKERS 
OF WOLVERHAMPTON. 


A STATEMENT CONTAINING FACTS 
HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 


Tre case of the Tin-plate Workers of Wolver- 
hampton, in the employment of Mr. Perry, 
thongh it has excited much attention, has not 
elicited as much as it deserved; nor is the case 
generally or fully un erstood. Itis, therefore, 
deemed necessary to give the following parti- 
culars,—the more so, as the most peculiar cir- 
cumstances attend the whole strike, an + some 
important lessons have been conveyed during 
its progress, 

About the year 1842, Mr. Perry, while other 
masters were paying the usual wages, deter- 
mined on effecting a reduction of wages. His 
plea for so doing is significant. It was this:— 
“ He had lost so much by former strikes, that 
he was obliged to make up the difference.”’ 
Now, be the former strikes right or wrong, 
his logic amounts to this: ‘somebody else has 
injured me,—and, therefore, I will retaliate on 
you.” This is the doctrine of vicarious pun- 
ishment with a vengeance! This is the story 
of the wolf and lamb renewed :—‘‘ if you did’nt 
trouble the waters, your forefathers did some 
time or other; therefore, I’ll devour you.” 
Thus Mr. Perry tried to rob Peter in order to 
pay Paul,—he, at the same time, being the 
Paul himself. 

But mark !—th’s cirenmstance teaches us: 
that strikes are but U and 
that, even when the employer is defeated, he 


will take tho first opportunity—and be will 
fnd it or make it, too,—for renewing the re- 
duction in which he once might fail, 

k The men bore this for a-while,—until, find- 
ing the other masters paying the usual higher 
rate of wages, and not conceiving why they 
should just be branded with a mark of inferi- 
ority, and suffer a heavy pecuniary loss, with- 
out any tangible reason for the same. either by 
the state of the markets, or by any other cause, 
—they determincd on demanding the same 
rate of wages as that paycd by other employers 
in Wolverhampton. 

Mr. Perry refused to accede to their request, 
and the men struck —being supported and 
countenanced by the Nationan Trapzs’ Usion, 
Perry forthwith prosecuted the men for con- 
spiracy. ‘The case was brought before the 
mayor of Wolverhainpton for arbitration, with 
Perry’s consent, The mayor gave the case in 
favour of the men, and then Mr. Perzy refused 
to abide by the award} 

To avenge himself on the mayor, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet, in which he accused the 
men and those who had decided in their favour, 
of Chartism and “ infidelity.” It is amusing 
how all the enemies of Chartism are obliged to 
bear testimony to its worth; if ever a man 
commits an independent, manly, bonest action, 
—if he stands forth for right and justice—the 
cnemics of both set him down as a Cuartisr. 
“Verily, out of your own mouths shall ye 
stand convicted.” As to the charge of infi- 
delity, we will see whom that fits, presently. 

The mayor published a pamphlet in reply, 
in vindication of his conduct; but, while the 
paper-war was going on between the rich, an 
amusing incident, and oue of very rare occur» 
rence, diversified the proceedings. Mr, Perry, 
a member of the state-church persuasion, went 
one Sunday to take the sacrament. We are 
informed that the elergyman, on his approach- 
ing the altar, asked him if he had yet arranged 
his quarrel with his men. On his answering 
with sanctimonious gravity, ‘‘lie had not,” 
the clergyman, much to his honour, replied, 
“then he was not in a fitting state to receive 
the Lord's supper,” and refused to administer 
it to him! A very unusual scrupe on the 
part of a state-church minister. 

Meanwhile the quarrel kept progressing, 
and, as already stated, the men being indicted 
for conspiracy, were tried at Stafford, and 
there, by Justice Erle, found guilty of con- 
Spiracy and unlawful combination. 

Thus, though the municipal power, and 
the eeclesiastical power, together with public 
opinion had given the men right, the law 
officers of the crown declared them wrong. 

The trades forthwith moved the case into 
the Queen’s Bench by writ of eertivrari—and 
the trial will come on during the autumn. 

Though the caso thus far is one of un 
wonted intercst, and attended with the most 
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unusual features, its most instructive points 
stdl rest untold. 

Abont this time, the period for the mmi- 
cipal clections had arrived, and Bir, Perry, 
who had enjoyed the office of Town Council 
lor, again presented himsclf as a candidate, 
The working-men of Wolverhampton now 
resolved ontrying whether they had not power 
to prevent a man who had treate:l them in 
such a manner, from becoming one of the 
public officers of their town. Accordingly, 
they formed an clection committee, canvassed 
the town, ond pub forward an employer, 
named Walton, to oppose Perry—anil, despite 
all the exertions of the latter, succeeded in 
carrying their caudidate | 

Mr. Perry's brother, who was also on the 
council, now resigne:l his seat, in order that 
Perry might again come forward, and avenge 
his defeat. Again the working: men displayed 
the power of their organisation—ard again 
they succeeded in carrying their man ! 

Two vacancies occurring shortly afterwards, 
the Perry’s were afraid of contesting the elec- 
tions in their own persons again-—but put 
forward to of their intimate friends and 
supporters, Again the workiug-men rallied 
to the field, and, in both imstances, carried 
their candidates iriumphant'y once muri! 
“What an inportant lesson docs this nol 
read us, ag to the fruits of organisation, and 
as to the weak point of the enemy! ‘ake 
that lesson to heart working-:men! In the 
law courts you are defeated—in the labeur- 
market you are defeated (because the masters 
can always under the existing system keep 
the supply of hired labour greater than the 
demand) ; your remedy is therefore to obtain 
legislative power—so that you can alter the 
laws—and this you can do only, when you 
have the power to amass them—when you 
bave the power to represent yourselves by 
sending yout own men into the Louse of 
Parliament. Was ever amore striking lesson 
given, as to the power of political organisa- 
tion, You can as easily obtain majorities 
in other municipalities, as in that; you 
can as easily return a working-man as an 
employer; you can as easily return a Mom- 
ber of Parliament, as a Town Conneillor—if 
you have but sutiicient numbers, and suti- 
cient union, You may tinker away to 
eternity at your condition, with the present 
laws—MAKE NEW ONES—and you can do that 
more easily, than you ean keep up wages at 
a certain level, under the existing system. 
Nay ! the Jast is an impossibility—for you 
ean only go onward, or fall back—don't for 
a moment fancy, that you can stand still. 
You must cither rise, by putting an end to 
the present labour system—or you must fall 
beneath: it. 

But to rezume: Perry finding a diffieulty 
in procuring English hands to work for him, 
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engaged a number of Frenchmen at Paris, 
without telling them the particulars of tho 
ease. As soon, however, as they discovered 
the cireunistances attending the strike, these 
gallant men struck algo, refused to teke bread 
out of the mouths of their English brethren; and 
forthwith returned to france! Hononr— 
honour to thein! Let no one gay the French 
working-classes hate the English. It is a foul, 
injurious libel ! The union of peoples is the fall 
of tyrants—aud those men gaye us a practical 
loseon, Would that such fraternily existed 
in all casos among the various bodies of tie 
English working-classes themselves ! 

Perry then sent over, an, in a similar way, 
got hold ot some German workmen! Bat 
these, too, as soon as they understood the 
cise, expressed their desire to leave their 
employment, and deter the accomplishment 
of thcir wish only, until sufficient runds are 


raised to take thei back. 

Such is the history of the Wolverhampton 
strike—that now awaits a legal decision in 
the Court of Queen's Bench. Meanwhile 
funds ave needed fer the trial. Zhe m isters 
are subscribing together to support and back up 
Porn—Whas are the working-classes doing 
to support and back up THR sex? 

Look to it—Wworking-nen! The qnestion_ 
is not merely whether the wages of Perry's 
men shall be raised to yonr standard—but 
whether ours shall be pulled down to theirs, 

li is your question, al! of you, fully as much 
as theirs. For, let the Perrys carry their 
point, and you will have other masters saying: 
“we must lower your wages as much also— 
for we compete in the same market with 
Perry, and it we dou’t lower wages, he will 


' und creell us, 


Think of this! And think, also, that this 
is not merely a casc affecting tin-plate workers 
—but all trades,—for once let capital be 
able eapriciously to cnforce any reduction 
they please, and you will all of you soon 
enough feel the consequence of allowing such 
a precedent to be established, 

Again, the following broad question is 
involved in ths result of this trial: 

Shall masters Le allowed to combine to bring 
wages down, end shall workmen not be allowed 
to combine to keep them up ¢ 


A SIGN FROM THE WEST, 


Tur Sri at Roope Istaxp.—The mill 
operatives at Rhode Island struck a long time 
since against a-reduction in their wages 
amounting to 25 per cent. That strike con- 
tinues still, being one of the longest on record, 


What enabled the masters to offer reduced 
wages ? 

Surplus of wages-Jabour. 

What foreed the men to strike ? 
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Surplus of wages-labour, 

What has enabled the masters to maintain 
their position ? s 

Surplus of wages-labour. 

This is in truth ‘fa sign from the west,’ 
It proves that the demand for employment is 
getting larger than the demand for workmen. 
It is the beginning of wages slavery! Every 
year fresh shoals swarm in from Europe to 
swell the competitive surplus—and unless they 
ean be located in the far west more rapidly 
than they come in from the far east—unless 
you can bucket them ont more quickly than 
the floods tumble in, the vessel of American 
labour mnst go down, even as it has foundered 
in England, on those rocks of capital which it 
had itself ereated, 


TREATMENT OF THE OPERATIVES 
“EMPLOYED IN THE FLANNEL TRADE 
AT NEWTOWN, WALES, 


Te assertion which you have made that it is 
useless to expect any relief from the present 
laws, as long as the rich have the administra- 
tion of them, is amply proved by the manner 
in which they are administered in Newtown. 
There the Factory Act is regularly and syste- 
matically violated by the masters, while the 
Trnek Act is also most shamefully aud openly 
evaded, and as often violated without any at- 
tempt at seeresy. Ont of about thirfy master 
manufacturers, fourteen are directly interested 
in * Tommy shops,’ and when a person gocs to 
work for any of the above masters, he is ex- 
peeted to take out all his provisions from his 
shop, or, if he will uot comply with this rale, 
he is soon sent about his business, Tho provi- 
sions in the above shops ave invariably sold at 
a higher price than what they eoald be bought 
for in the market, Flour gencrally averages 
Gd. per bushel, sugar 1d. per pound, and all 
other things in proportion. ; 
the higher price is cufureed by the following 
refinement of ingenuity :—The masters take 
care, not to pay their men until the marret has 
teen closed, thus virtually copertina them to 


take the whole of the articivs eonsumed at. 


their price. I have often secu men sucaking 
te other places to buy, the same as if they were 
going to steal, te 

~ Inorder to evade the Truck Aet, it is custo- 
mary fer the master to pay in the shop, and as 
soon as the workmen reecive their wages, they 
are transferred over to the other side of the 
ecunter to the mistress, to pay for the articles 


that they have been allowed credit for in the | 


week. 
Another grievanee that we lave to complain 
of is, that we are often taken away from our 
work at the bidding of the master, tg do extra 
jobs for him, but receiving no pay for them. 
‘Thus our masters can plant potatoes and dig 


Their payment of 
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them again without paying anything for the 
work, exeept a little food for the men while 
tbey are at the job, and it is very often the 
ease that they ave not even allowed this mise- 
rable stipend. Again they have to make hay, 
and assist in the grain harvest, if the master 
has got any, Ihave known men upon fiekle 
weatucr, losing as much as three or four days 
from their work at the hay, and not reeciving 
one farthing for their tronbie,* while at the 
same time the waster would Aeep the pay of 
then for the bobbins and wheels! But this 1s 
not all: for searecly a week clapses that we 
are not ealled to some job or other, such as to 
carry flannels from the factory to the warc- 
houses of the crapers, and wool jn the same 
way. I have been obliged to carry such up- 
wards of a quarter of a mile, and to do this 
three times eouseeutively, without stopping, 
whieh would cauze the loss of nearly haifa day 
before we could come into working trim again, 
when, perhaps, the master not completing the 
bargain with the draper, we were obliged in the 
evening to fetch the goods back again, so tbat a 
whole day would be nearly spoiled, This oceurs 
in some shops very often. So thatthe man is 
taken from that work at which he earns 
wages, to other work, for whieh he earns no- 
thing. But I have now to expose one of the 
most cnermous juggles practised. Let the 
working-man do as mneh or as little as he may, 
he must always pay for his bobbins, and always 
pay the same! Leis the custom in this town 
for the weavers to pay Is. per week to the mas- 
ter fur the bobbins, and the (Jenny) spinners 
2s, per Weck ] as a fersme-rent. Now, the 
masters make sach a large sum ont of the bobbin 
and wheel money, that they generally put more 
workubs on than their capital will allow a sup- 
ply of full work for, Yunus, if a master has 
enough capital to keep twenty weavers and ten 
spinners on at full work, if le puts ten more 
weavers and five move spinners on, it will make 
a diilerence in the year of fifty-two pounds to 
put into the master’s pocket. But, perliaps 
you will scarcely credit that such is the ease. 
Ido not fear contradiction, aa I could easily 
prove that this is often done in Newtown, I 
have known a master, and I worked for him 
myself some few -years ago, keep abont forty 
looms at work, whilst the workinen had not 
half enough work to do, and were often forced 
to run about from one place to another to seek 
it. But if one of the workmen would have the 
audacity to ask the master for a part of the 
bobbin or wheel money for, the time that we 
waited without work, he, would burst into the 
most fearful rage, and tell us that if we did not 
like it, we might leave, and go about our busi- 
ness,—he could get plenty of others to take our 
plaec. 


* It will be understood by the reader that the ope. 
ratives work piece-work—not at regular daily wage. 
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Some years ago, the weft was spun upon 
cops, and these were delivered out tu the weaver, 
who would get some one of the family to wind 
them upon bobbins; either his wife, or one of 
the youngsters; and these would sometimes do 
it for other workmen, besides their own family, 
and by this means many old persons, as well as 
children, were getting a comfortable living; but 
by a slight improvement in the jeunies, the 
Master got the bobbins spun, and put, by that 
means, one shilling per week in his pocket for 
every weaver in his employment! I find that 
I have run my subject to a good length. Iin- 
tended, if you would think it worth the trouble, 
to give you a short sketch o! our strikes, 

a a 
{The name of this correspondent is withheld 
from various reasons—but the truth of his 
statement can be vouched for. Further parti- 
culars will be thaukfully inserted.—E. J. | 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE COLLIERS. 


Tsı8 oppressed but gallant body of men have 
put forth the following appeal to the public 
on behalf of the men employed under Earl 
Granville :— 

“ Dear Fricnds,— We beg to lay before you 
a true statement of the grievances now exist- 
ing between ourselves and our employer, Earl 
Granville. The first grievance of which we 
had occasion to complain was through the 
butties taking our tubs.* We cousidered 
this to be a piece of injustice which we could 
not put up with. We, therefore, manifested 
our displeasure to this usage, and told them 
of their injustice; and also that if they did 
not change this course we would cease work. 
We kept on for the day, held a mecting, and 
appointed four men to wait upon Mr. Lan- 
caster, which was done on the 8rd of July. 
They related to him our grievance, and he 
told them that he had nothing to do with the 
business of the butties. So here the inter- 
view ended. ‘The other pits stopped because 
they wanted a rise of 4d. per day. They 
also appointed a deputation to wait upon Mr. 
Lancaster, to convey a letter to him, which 
they did onthe 30th of July. He stated that 
he could not possibly hold out any hopes of 
arise of wages, for coals were selling for se 
little in the market. We told him thas it 


* A tub isa waggon of coals, containing about 
nine or ten hundred weight. Twenty of these 
tubs are reckoned to make eight tons of coals, for 
which they pay 9s. 6d. Out of this we have to 
pay 2s. 2d., and in some Instances 33., for wagon- 
ing them, and we have to find all our own tools, 
such as picks, hammers, candles, powder, and 
everything we ‘need to work with. They began 
first by taking one, then two, until they reached a 
dozen, They have since taken sixteen in one 
Case) 
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was his own fault that they were selling for ‘50 


little, for it was himself that first reduced 


their selling prices. He stated that he was 
compelled to do so to get custom. We told 
him we thought it was very bad policy on 
his part to reduce prices to that degree as to 
render it impossible for him to pay the same 
amount as other respectable coal-masters. He 
stated that he was not aware that any master 
was giving more wages than himsclf; but we 
told him that at various pits they were re- 
ceiving 4s. per day. But he secmed to doubt 
our word, and told us to wait upon him in 
the morning; in the meantime, he would 
send round a man to make mquiries as to the 
truth of our report. We accordingly waited 
upon him the next morning, but nothing 
passed worthy of notice, only that he had 
found the truth of our statement. Nothing 
remarkable has since passed. 

Dear Friends, do we deserve more wages? 
We answer, Yes! for these simple reasons. 
If we have 4s. per day, that, upon an average, 
will not excced 18s. per week the year round, 
as we scarcely ever reach more than four 
days and a half per week. But supposing 
we should reach six days, the wages will be 
none too much, considering what we are ex- 
posed to, and the places we have to work in, 
for if we should escape a sudden accident, 
like that which happened so recently at Ub- 
berlcy, we are compelled to toil all day long 
in waterand dust, in a foul atmospherc, which 
gradually undermines the frame, and hastens 
deeth. 

There are upwards of 500 men on strike. 
About one-half of these are married, and 
have, on an average. about two children each, 
making a total of twelve hundred and fifty 
looking up to you for support in this their 
righteous cause. Will you please to give 
Oxe Penny for this purpose? 

THE MINERS ON STRIKE. 


LIFE, HOPE, TRUTH, AND LOVE. 


Life may change, but it may tiy not ; 
Hope may vanish, but can dienot; 
Truth be veiled, but still it burneth ; 
Love repulsed,—but it returneth. 


Yet, were life a.charnel, were 
Hope lay coffined with despair ; 
Yet, were truth a sacred tie; 
Love were lust—if liberty. 


Lent not life its soul of light. 
Hope its iris of delight, 

Truth its prophet’s robe to wear, 
Love its power to give and bear. 


Cursed be the gold that gilds the straitened 
forehead of the fool ! 
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DE BRASSIER, A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE: 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE. AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 
(Continued from No, 18.) 


CHAPTER 21.—Tur ATTACK. 


The countenanee of Dorville brightened 
when William Latimer was announced as the 
unwonted visitor—and with him was one 
whom he had taken up on the road, Edward, 
the young mechanic. Though the apprelen- 
sion of an attack had almost subsided from the 
mind of the merchant and the inhabitants of 
his house, the presence of ary friendly rein- 
forcement was welcome at such a time, and the 
past estrangement was no longer apparent in 
the frank manner of the ever-ready Dorville, 
But far different were the feeling; in the breast 
of Adeline. Joy, fear, hopes, surprise, and love 
were there—and made her silent, and embar- 
rassed, 

Latimer bowed coldly to the father, hut 
took the hand of Adeline with that fervent, | 
yet respectful manuer, which the consciousness 
of upright love, and the manly candour of its | 
undisguised avowal, both warranted and 
prompted. The eyes of the young man rested 
on Bludore, but, with that natural aversion 
which the straight of soul has for the crooked 
of soul, he, though unconsciously to himself, 
scarcely returned the eager, anxious salutation 
of the usurer, who gasped forth: 

“What is the matter! Oh dear! are they 
coming to cut our throats? Well! Well! 

Edward, the young mechanic, maintained 
that quiet self-possession which the gentleman 
of nature possesses so pre-eminently above the 
gentleman of society, and which sorrow 
heightens into noble dignity. A sorrowful 
man is almost always graceful, calm, and self-: 
possessed. 

“Mr, Dorville!” said Latimer—* you have’ 
no time to spare. You must quit the house 
with Miss Dorville without a moment's delay— 
as you value your life.” 

“Why so!’’—and the banker turned very 
pale. 

“The mill-hands are marching down upon 
you, and vowing vengence. I heard it from 
their conversation just in time to hurry here 
and warn you. I found my friend, Edward, 
here, wandering alone upon the moor, and he 
consented at my request to mount behind and 
help you or defend you, as the case might he.” 

«“ How shall I thank you, my dear friend !”" 

“Not you, Mr. Dorville!”’ said Edward, 
“You owe me no thanks—for I come not to 
save you--I come to save that poor young! 


lady, I come to save my friend, Mr. Latimer,— 
and, above all, I come to save the cause fo 
which I beleng, from the stain of shedding” 
blood by midnight violence—but, as for you— 
The young mechanio made a long pause-~and 
as the eyes of the working-man rested on the 
banker, the blood and tears of hundreds whom 
his factories had slain by slow torture came 
pouring on him like a steady stream. 

“ Oh dear! whlch way—lI hear them comlng 
now, I think—shew us the way to fly [’* said 
Bludore, 

“ They cannot be here yet—I passed them è 
mile oft—there is the difference of their march, 
aud the gallop of my horse between you and 
destruction—hasten |” 

“Shall we have time for the carriage,” said 
Dorville—“ for you hear the weather 1” 

And indeed, a change had come over the 
night, a fearful howling of the wind among 
the hills foretold the coming storm, and sounded 
like the yells and hootings of a frantic crowd; 
while the dead branches and withered leaves 
torn off the trees where whirled againat-the 
casements like the fingers of the first avenger 
tampering with the fastenings of the house, 

“ You must fly on foot—whatever the weg- 
ther—your carriage would reveal your flight.” 

“So be it! you take cara of Adelino, white 
F collect my papers.” i 

“« You have no time for that, Mr. Dorville? 
I warn yon, delay is death.” 

* I must take my papers with me, Thou- 
sands of pounds depend on their possession, :”—- 
and off he hurried to his oabinet, despite t 
entreaties of Latimer and Adeline, and t 
frenzicd prayers of Bludore.. Somehow ofr 
other, he had mislaid them—he searched his 


| desk and his portmanteau—but they were not 


to be found—possibly the trepidation of his 
search might be the cause. At this moment 
a lond blast shook the mansion, and a heavy 


‘delugo announced that the storm had burst 


above them; iu their fear they were reckless 
of the elements indeed, but a sound seemed to 
eome with the blast, that struck a deadly 
terror to the listeners—ic was like the shout of 
a multitude. 

“Latimer,” cried Dorvillo, “ don’t wait ter 
ma—take Adeline with you, and fly—I’ll fol- 
low.” 

Strange—that avarice should make brare— 
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Dorville was an innate coward—and yet the 
love of wealth made him deliberately face 
danger more terrible than that of the forlorn 
hope in ths breach of a disputed city. 

But Adeline refused to fly without her 
father. She was unchangeable in the deter- 
mination. 

“ Oh, dear me! dear me! Mr. Latimer!” 
gasped Bludorc,—‘ That is no reason why I 
should perish too! What obstinacy! Show 
me the way to safety, Mr. Latimer, and you 
know you can come back for the lady—and—” 

The withering look of inexpressiblo scorn 
with which Latimer encountered the usurer re- 
duced him to a choking silence. 

“Let me help you, Mr. Dorvillo!’’ he re- 
sumed, and dived his bony fingers among the 
papers of the banker to hasten the moment of 
flight and safety. In so doing, his little eyes 
twinkled, despite their fear; and had the spee- 
tators been sufficiently cool and disengaged, 
they might have sccu him transfer sundry 
documents into his own capacious pockets, 
which he had scattered about unsuspcctable 
portions of his dress, where nobody else would 
ever have thought of having such appur- 
tenances, 

At last the banker’s fears, especially for his 
daughter, got the better of his love of wealth, 
and dashing back his papers into his desk, he 
locked it with a vain precaution, restoredit into 
his portmanteau, and hurriedly closed and 
strapped the latter, as though, when the house 
itself could prove no safeguard, the poor fasten- 
ings of that case would prove respected ! 

To the inexpressible delight of Bludore, the 
party at length prepared for immediate escape 
—andhasteningto the back ofthe house, as most 
screened from the main road, opened the door 
leading to the offices. The rain and wind were 
so violent, that they could not hear each other 
speak, nor scarcely could they stand before the 
blast—while pitchy darkness enfolded even the 
nearcst object. Thus they emerged into the 
shrubbery. But they had not got far, when 


the gleam of a lantern fell upon them, and they 


could see the figures of several men standing at 
the only gate that broke the high park wall on 
that side of the grounds. It was vain to 
attempt a passage there. ‘Those men were evi- 
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dently on the watch for more companions, and 
apart of the attacking party. They were un- 
provided with means of scaling the wall, and 
the proud park boundary erected to keep the 
poor out from the land God gave to all, now served 
to keep the rich confincd within the grasp of 
their coming vengeance. 

However, Latimer and Dorville were determ- 
ined to make another effort, and, accordingly, 
diverged to reach another outlet—the only one 
that offered any chance of escape. {n seeking 
it, however, they distinctly heard the march of 
men between them and their object. 

The storm was increasing in fury. Escape 
by flight was impossible—so was concealment, 
for the morning would reveal them at any rate— 
and the strength of Adeline was sinking, her 
very life was imperilled by the exposure to that 
terriffic storm, the excitement, and the unwonted 
exertion. 

«To the house,” said Latimer, and carrying 
Adeline in his arms—screening her as best he 
could from the drenching torrents, le led the 
way, the now paralysed Dorville mechanically 
following his steps. 

They reached the house—their attempted 
flight having been unobserved by tho few ser- 
vants, who, in the absence of Dorville in the 
south had been left to guard the house. The fire 
was still smouldering inthe grate—and the old 
housekeeper, numbed by sleep, could scarcely 
succeed in helping Adeline to reeover from tho 
effects of her exposure to the tempest. 

“What on earth will save us now?” said 
Dorville—lis collected, busincss-mind giving 
way to fear, at last. “Courage! and notbing 
else. Whiere’s Bludore?” 

Then it was first discovered that the usurer 
had not re-entered the house with them, Lati- 
mer, much as he disliked him, went to the door 
to look for him—he eyen ventured to call his 
name—but the blast alone answered him, and 
he re-closed and fastened the door. 

The few servants in the house were now 
called together, and weapons placed in their 
trembling hands—the fire-arms were re-exam- 
ined, and all the windows and doors having been 
carefully inspected, the inmates of that fated 
dwelling sat together, expecting the human 
hurricane to burst upon them, 


THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND, 


oR, 


HOW TO TURN THE ENEMY’S CANNON AGAINST HIMSELF. 


Burort adverting to the working of the law |secial right, political right, and conventional 
of supply and demand, let us cast one glance! right. I believe all the rights of man to be 


atthe right of man. Distinctions have been 


founded on one—the right to lire—-but how is 


drawn between divine right, natural right, ; man to live? 
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We are told that he is to ‘‘ eat his bread in | which to foree wages down, and keep the wage- 


the sweat of his brow.’’ 
live by work. 

We are further told, ‘he that will not work, 
neither shall he eat.’ Therefore, it is his duty 
a never was a duty tliat 
l : a right—consequently it is his 
further right to work. 

_ But it is a mockery to tell a man ‘‘hehas a 
right to work,’’ if you do not also concede to 
him the MEANS of working. Therefore, man 
has a vight of free access to the means of 
work, 

What are those means? 

Land and machinery. 

Therefore man has a right of free access to 
land aud machinery. He is not bound to owe 
lis access to them to the will of any other man 
—if it is his meur, no man ouglit to depend on 
another for the enjoyment of that right-—con- 
sequently, every man has a right of free access 
to land and machinery, independent of the will, 
title, or holding of any other man! 

Bearing these fundamental and incontro- 
vertible truths in mind, let us proceed to 
investigate the law of supply and demand, and 
how it is brought to bear upon our social 
state. 

Tur Law or Surry axbo Demayn, say the 
men of the Manelicster school, is the fundamen- 
tal law of seciety—the law of supply aud 
demand must regulate the value of all com- 
modities. Labour is acommodity, and therefore 
it must regulate the price of labour as well. 

The law ot supply and demand means, that 
when the supply ot an article grows larger, 
without the demand for it increasing in the 
sale proportion, that article must fall in 
price. And, on the other hand, when the 
supply of an article grows smaller, while the 
demand for it remains the same, diminishes in 
less degree, or increases, that article must rise 
in pfice. 

Accordingly, tlicy say, that all interference 
between labour and capital is unjust, tyranni- 
cal and unwise—for the price of labour will 
find its own level, according to the comparative 
scareity or plenty of the article. 

Such is the doctrine of the Manchester school 
—and, no doubt, the doctrine is perfectly truc 
and logical in itself—but it is at the applica- 
tion of the doctrine, that 1 take exception, I 
contend that its application is one-sided. 

I admit, that if fair play were allowed to 
labour, all ingerfcrenco between labour and 
capital would be unneecssary—but I assert 
that such fair play not being allowed, the 
interference becomes an absoluto necessity by 
the law of self defence. I assert that capital, 
being possessed of a monopoly of political and 
social power, ses that power 80, as always to 
ensure the supply of hireable labour remaining 
greater than the demand—so as always to keep 
a competitive reserve in the labour market, by 


Thercfore, he is to 


slave beneath the heel of capital. 

How did this originate, and how is this 
maintained ? 

The Times, in its leading article of the th 
of July last, says, ‘‘ for a whole generation 
man has been a drug in this country and popu- 
lation a nuisance.” Let us examine into the 
reason for this state of things. 

At the accession of the ‘Fudor Line, the 
Baronial power fell. The great nobles dared 
no longer fight against their king, nor make war 
among themselves, Accordingly they had no 
longer need for fortified castles, nor for men 
to garrison them, or take the field. “ Man,” 
therefore, to them, ‘became a drug, and 
population a nuisance.” 

Soon, an additional cause began to operate: 
The persecution of the Huguenots and Protes- 
tants and the Low Countrics drove a number 
of religious refugees to England, ‘The Walloons 
came over, and brought with them the art of 
woollen manufactnre, factories* were established 
—and here, indecd, a safety valve was opened 
for the now superfluous rural population. 


But the great landlord now found it more 
profitable to sell wool than to sell corn, owing 
to the inercased demand for the former in con- 
sequence of the woollen manufacture. Ho 
therefore consolidated his small farms, that is, 
he turned several small farms into onc large 
one, and he morcover converted corn land into 
grass lang. ‘This caused an enormous dis- 
placement of the agricultural population, the 
large farm system employing fewer hands than 
the small farm system, and pasturage requiring 
fewer men than arablo tillage.—Soon there- 
fore the flow of hircable labour into the 
manufacturing districts began to be greater 
than the need for that labour in the market— 
The supply became larger than the demand. 

That instant, ‘man became a drug.” The 
employer saw the time was come for him to 
reduce wages. ‘Tle men resisted—tlicy strucic 
—but the employer could afford to say to them 
“J don't want you—if you don’t like my 
terms, you may go about your business’’—for 
ne looked over the hungry crowds of the unent- 
ployed who thronged around his doors, and 
was enabled to add “if you don’t liko my 
terms, do you see those starving thousands ? 
They are ready to work for mc on any con- 
ditions I may propose.”—And so they were, 
labour had become ‘‘a drug,’ one man trod 
upon the heel of the other—the factory market 
was not large enough for the constautly in- 
creasing throng of factory slaves, the monopoly 


* Though the domestic system subsequently ob- 
tained, for a time, yet it is an interesting fact, 
that at the eommencement of our mannfacturing 
industry, a kind of factory system was established 
—large buildings, like Glastonbury Abbey, being 
devoted to the weavers. 
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of the soil had TUROWN THE WoORKING-MAN 
FROM TNE LAND INTO THE Favrory. 

While this evil was progressing, another arose 
to co-operate with it: machinery began to be 
applied to manufaetures, 

Machinery ought to be, and might be made, 
one of the greatest blessings to the working- 
classes, instead of which it has been made a 
fearful curse. The truc mission of machinery 
is to faeilitate produetion, and lighten the 
work of the producer; instead of which it las 
been used to displace labonr, to render fewer 
working-men necessary, to turn numbers adri ft, 
and to make the work harder for those who 
still remain ecmployed—a elear proof that a 
good thing in the hands of bad men becomes an 
evil instead of remaining a good. , The enor- 
mous displacement of labour by machinery 
need not be adverted to here; sutfice it to say, 
that now one man does that by maehinery, in 
the same time, whieh could formerly be accom- 
plished, upon an average, by not less than 100 
men at manual labour. Of course, some ma- 
chines will perform in one day the work of a 
thousand men, and more; but this may be 
taken as tho average. Some deduction must 
be mado for the manufacture of the machinery 


itself, and for the inereased amount of manu- | 


facture; but, making all due allowance for 
this, it will be found that about half the labour 
of the country has been displaced—that about 
half the labour of the country has been thrown 
out of work, and subsists merely upon the 
casual chances of occasional employment, upon 
charity, poors-rate, theft, and crime. 

Again, machinery has violated some of the 
holiest and purest ties of nature. Woman 
ought to be the solace, helpmate, and glad- 
dener of man, instead of which she has been 
mado his riyal. The child ougit to be the 
pride and glory of his parents, instead of 
which it has been made their competitor. ‘The 
labour of woman has been made to supersede 
that of mar—the labour of childhood has been 
inade to supersede that of the adult. 

For instance, now at the “ round frame” 
one woman will in ene night work up 30 Ibs. of 
cotton, which formerly it took fourteen men the 
same period of time todo. Now at the lace- 
frame one girl will perform as much work as it 
would have taken, not long since, forty men to 
do in the same period. 

Another way in which the supply of labour 
iskept up, is by making one man now perform 
as much work as two performed of old, and 
frequently by making them work longer in the 
day than they were made to do before. Clearly, 
if you can make one man perform the work of 
two, onc of the two hitherto emploved becomes 
unnceessary, and the ‘‘supply’”’ is increased 
still further beyond the ‘ demand.” 

Thus, by way of illustration, tho miners of 
Northumberland and Durham now work eight 
hours in the day, instead of six, and, by work- 
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ing task-work, instead of piece-work, are made 
to work much harder in the hour; thus prac- 
tically increasing the labour-surplus in the 
district. A; 

In this way, as the monopoly of the soil threw 
the working-man off the land into the factory, 
TRE MONOPOLY OF MACHINERY TUREW HIM OUT 
oF THE FACTORY INTO THE STREET. 

There he stands—and whither shall he go? 
On the onc side, the laad, but there the landed 
monopolist has written : ‘* Man-traps and spring 
guns!’ On the other side, the factory; but 
from that he has just been turned: beliind 
him, aruined life—before him, the bastile, the 
jail, and the grave! ; 

There he stands, and claims protection ! 
Not the protection of the Proteetionist, but the 


protection of equal laws, the protection of that 


political power which shall render unnecessary 
protective laws ot any other kind, 

The capitalist will tell us he is free—nobody 
forces him to work at the wages offered; if he 
don’t like it, he can Jeave it; he is free to take 
the master’s terms, or not, just as he pleases.” 
Oh yes, he is very free! There he stands in 
the street, and he is very free indeed! Oh 
yes! he is perfeetly free to beg. But if he 
docs so, the policeman comes and locks him up, 
because he begs as charity from man for that 
which his God had chartered as his birth-right 
at tho creation! Oh yes! he is very free! 
He is free tostarve. But if he tries to snateh 
an hour’s rest at the door-step of the capitalist, 
or beneath the hedge-row of the landlord, the 
policeman comes again, and throws him into 
prison as a vagrant for having no house, while 
it is the robbery of his earnings by the two 
thieves between whom ho is crucified that 
have prevented his ability to keep one! 

Meanwhile the Manchester School tells ns 
that it is not right to interfere between labour 
and eapital—that the labour-market is and 
ought tobe subject to the same laws as every 
other market; that when labour is scarce, it 
will grow dear, and when it is plentiful it will 
grow cheap, and that it is unjust, tyrannical, 
and unwise to interfere at all in the matter, 

I answer, if the labour-market ought to be 
subject to the same laws as every other market, 
at all events it 1s not. If we have no right to 
interfere between labour and capital, the capi. 
talist has no right to interfere between labour 
and the means of work. He interferes unduly 
to keep the supply of wages-labour greater 
than the demand, and thercfore we will inter- 
Jere to make the demand for wages-labour greater 
than the supply. 

By thcir monopoly of land and machinery, 
they deny inan his right of frec access to the 
means of work, and thus deny him the right 
of working for himself,—whereby they force 
workingman to compete with workingman for 
employment,—or make 1,000 men run after 
one master ;—if we can somewhat reverse the 
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case, and make wages-labonr so scaree, that two 
masters shall have to run after one man, we 
have solved the social problem of the future. 

Yes, I repeat, lere lies the seeret. They 
have made “man a drug and population a 
curse,” by keeping tho supply of wages-labour 
greater than the demand, we will make labour 
a pearl of prieo, and population a blessing, by 
rendering the demand greater than the supply. 
Yes! gentlemen! we'll turn your artillery 
against yourselves, and by the very doctrine of 
your seliool, by the law of supply and demand, 
we will strike your power down, 

How then shall we set to work ? 

I propose that we should diminish the num- 
ber of men who work for hire, by at least one- 
half, or in any proportion that may be found 
necessary, with a view to the ultimate abroga- 
tion of wages-alavery altogether, 

The effect of this would be to double, treble, 
or quadruple the wages of those that remained 
in the wages-market. This is strietly true, 
aecording to the * law of snpply and demand.” 
If an artiele grows searee, it must rise in value, 
if the demand remains the same. If wages- 
labour grows scaree, wages must rise, if the 
demand for the labour remains the same. That 
the demand for labour will remain undiminished 
no one will gainsay. 

We must, therefore, take away half the 
wages-slaves out of al] the manufacturing and 
mining distriets, and the wages of those that 
remain beliind will at least double in amount. 

But what shall wo do with the half wo take 
away ? 

We have seen that the evil was eaused by 
driving the people from the land into the fac- 
tory—the remedy must be just to walk them 
back to where they came from 

That the remedy is adequate for the evil re- 
suits from the faet that there are ELEVEN aeres 
of produetive land for every family in the 
United Ikingdom—and as half the population, 
it is to be supposed, would be employed in arts, 
literature, seienee, trade, commeree, and inanu- 
facture, it results that there would be 22 aeres 
of productive land for every agriculturist 
family in the United Kingdom.* An amount, 
I humbly coneeive, which no one will deny, 
enough to support a family, with a little to 
spare for next-door neighbour into the bargain. 

The means aRE therefore equal to the object 
—the surplus of wages-labour ean be taken 
away, by restoring it to tae land from whence 
it came. Thus wages would double, poors rate 
and taxation would decrease, and the produc- 
tion of real wealth (food), would bo indefinitely 


* If any one doubts these assertions, let him 
refer to Notes to the People, No. 6, page 103, ar- 
ticle,“ OuB Layn, its lords and serfs, a tract for 
labourers and farmers,” where he will find the 
resources of the soil proven from government do- 
euments, and its neglect and monopoly revealed 
from similar sources. 


multiplied; while from the faet of half the 
working population being a prosperous self- 
supporting peasantry, the other half a highly 
paid wages-elass, more trade would flow, and 
mannfaeture itself reeeive a mighty impulse, 

We have further seen, that, as the monopoly 
of the soil threw the working man off the land 
into the factory, so the monopoly of machinery 
threw man out of the factory into the street. 
Therefore, as the monopoly of machinery by a 
few created the evil, the possession of machinery 
by the many will produce the good. It is just 
the reversal of the operation. Machinery in 
the hands of the monopolists will always prove 
aeurse; machinery in the hands of the work- 
ing man may always prove a blessing. There- 
fore, by means of co-operation, (whieh it re- 
quires politieal power to faeilitate.t) maehinery 
must be placed in the possession of the working 
classes. 

By the first means, (the restoration of the 
land,) wages will be vaiscd—and a portion of 
the population (the new peasantry) be enabled 
to employ themselves. 


By the sceond means, the popularisation of 
machinery, the wages-elasses may be turned 
into their own masters. 

By the operation of the two at the very 
eommeneement, tho supply of men seeking 
wages-labour can be made less than the demand 
for that wages-labonr by the master-elass, and 
thus the complete abrogation of wagea-slavery 
be gradually brought about. 

Thus the enemy’s artillery ean be turned 
against himself, and the law of supply and de- 
mand be made to subdue eapital instead of 
erushing labour. 

ERNEST JONES. 


+ See Notes, No. 2, “ Letters on Co-operation,” 


ON MAN. 


Man, the pomp and pride of earth 
Were not merely spread for thee: 

Nature bid some part have birth 
For her own delight and glee. 


Therefore sings the pigs 
While thou sleepest: in tho night 
Flowers, the fairest ones, unveil 
All their beauty ere daylight 


And the loveliest butterfly 

Soars, untraeked by eye of thine ; 
Pearls in oeean’s bosom lie, 

Hidden jewels in the mine. 


Richly, child, thine eye and ear 
Have been furnished,—he content 
That thy mother too appear 
With her share of ornament. 
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[FROM FREIZIGRATU. ] 


Und ob ihr sie, cin edel Wild, mit euren Hen- 
kersknechten fingt, 

Und ob ilr unter’m Festungswall staulJrechten 
die gefang’ne gingt ; 

Und ob sie liingst der Hügel decht, auf dessen 
grüu uin’s inorgenrotlt 

Die junge Baurin Kränze legt—doch say ieh 
cuch : sie ist nicht todt ! 


And tho’ ye eaught your noble prey, within 
your hangmen’s sordid thrall, 

And tho’ your eaptive was led forth beneath 
your eity’s rampart-wall ; 

Anil tho’ thé grass lies o’er her green,—and, at 
the morning's early red, 

The peasant-girl brings funeral wreaths—I tell 
you still, she is not dead ! 


And tho’ from off the lofty brow ye eut the 
ringlets flowing louy— 

And tho’ ye ated her amid the thieves’ and 
murderers’ hideous throng— 

And tho’ ye gave her felon-fare—bade felon- 
garo her livery be ; 

And tho’ ve set the oakum task—I tell yeu all, 
she still is free ! 


And tho’ eompelled to banishment, you hunt 
her down thro’ endless lands ; 

And tho’ she sceks a foreign hearth, and silent 
mid its ashes stands! 

And tho’ she bathes her wounded feet where 
foreign streams seck foreign seas, 

Yet—yet—she never more will hang her harp 
on Babel’s willow trees ! 


Oh, no! she strikes its every string, and bids 
their loud defianee swell ; 

And as she mocked your scaffold erst, she 
moeks your banishment as well. 

She sings a sony that starts you up astounded 
from your slumbrous seats, 

Until your heart—your craven heart — your 
traitor heart—with terror beats! 


No song of plaint—no song of sighs for those 
who perished ynsubdued— i 

Nor yet a note of irony at wrong’s fantastic 
interlude— 

The beggar’s opera, that ye try to drag out 
thro’ its lingering scenes, 

Tho’ moth-eaten the purple be that decks your 
tinsel kings and queens. 


Oh, no! the song those waters hear is not of 
sorrow, hor dismay— 

Tis triumph song — victorious song —pman 
of the future’s day— 

The future — distant now no more — her pro- 
phetie voice is sounding free, 

As well as once your Godhead spake :—ZJ was, 
lam, and I WILL PE! 


« Will be,—and lead the nations on tke last of 
all yeur hosts to mect, 

And on your necks, your heads, your erowns, 
i'll plant iy stroug, resistless fect ! 

A Liberator, judge, avenger, battle on my 
pathway hurled, 

I stretch forth my almighty arm, till it revivi- 
fies the world. 


« Ye sce me only in your eclls ; ye see me only 
in the grave; 

Ye see me only wandering lone, beside the 
exile’s sullen wave: ; 

Yo fools! do I not also live where you have 
tried to pierce in vain; 

Rests not a nook for ime to dwell in every heart, 
and every brain ?— 


‘In every brow that boldly thinks, 
with manhood’s honest pride, 

Does not cach bosom shelter me, that beats 
with honour’s generous tide: 

Not every workshop, brooding woe; not every 
hut that harbors grief— 

Ha! am Inot the breath of life — that pants 
and struggles for relief?” 


ereet 


THE TORY MOSES, HIS AARON, 


AXD 


THE POLITICAL PENTATEUCH., 


Wave you heard of the Tory Moses ? 
you read his Political Pentateuch? 


Have? 
If not, it j tinel; but I trust, for its eharacter’s sake, it 


I have a great respect for the Glasgow Sen- 


is time the reader were introdueed to his ac-j does not hold itself answerable for the opinions 


qnaintanee, and also to that of the Aaron 


who aets as his High Priest. 


Larl Stanhope is the Moses, and authcr of | for himself, 


the Pentateuch. 


of its ‘* London Correspondent.” 


However, that “ eorrespondent ”’ shall speak 
Firstly, he takes up the argu- 


His Aaron is the “ London | mentsagainst the“ Financial and Parliamentary 


Correspondent ’’ of the Glasgow Sentinel, and | Reform ” of the Manelester Schicol, whieh las 
the said correspondent recommends the Toury ilong been expoeed in these * Notes,’ and speaks 
prophet’s scheme, as even more desirable at! efit in the following terms :— 


present than the People’s Charter! 


“There is a large and growing number of 
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Chartists in London, who begin to comprehend 
these matters. ‘The National Reform party 
understand them well, Real manhood suffrage, 
without rate-paying clauses or property quali- 
fications of any sort, is the only suffrage these 
parties will ever tolerate. They know, if we 
are to have tyranny at all, the fewer the ty- 
rants the bettcr—the more numerous the worse 
for those tyrannized over, They had, there- 
fore, rather remain as they are, than suffer the 
middle-classes to extend and consolidate their 
empire threugh a new censtitution erected upon 
a broader kasis. Their pelicy is, rather have 
no changes at all than changes for the worse, 
and every change is a change for the werse, 
that gees to give increased power to the mid- 
dle-classes, er to divide the working-classcs 
against themselves, by cnfranchising one small 
sectien of them, and keeping the rest discon- 
tented slaves. They demand the franchise as 
the right of all, and not a privilege for the 
few.” 

So far, so good. The ‘London Corre- 
spondent’’ is quite right. But what follows? 
He thus explains and recommends the plan 
of the Tory Mosrs :— 

“Tord Stanhope’s plan of Parliamentary 
Reform, we and they regard as a very differ- 
ent affair from the fraudulent schemes put 
forth by the household suffrage men, Earl 
Stanhope makes no distinction between one 
set of workmen and another. His plan en- 
franchises them all alike, and gives them an 
integral fifth of the representative chamber, 
without any interference at all from the other 
classes of society. Again, it makes no dis- 
tinction between one manufacturer and 
another, or between one traflicker and 
another-——-be the one ever go rich, and the 
other ever so poor. It gives the costermonger 
and the keeper of a coal-shed the same right 
of voting in the mereantile and manufacturing 
classes, as it gives to the richest merchant or 
banker, or to a partner in any of our largest 
manufacturing firms. Thatis real democracy, 
real equality, real Christianity, real humanity, 
real honesty. It is, in truth, perfect demo- 
cracy and perfect justice for each of the five 
classes into which society is now divided.” 

So the working-classes, who are five- 
sevenths of the population, are to have one- 
fifth of the representation ; and that the new 
Aanon calls “real DEMOCRACY, real EQUALITY, 
peal NONESTY—-PERFECT DEMOCRACY AND PER- 
FECT JUSTICE l’ 

Let us see how “ real’’ the demoeracy is, 
and how “perfect” the justice. Aaron con- 
tinwes thus :— 

“ Supposing (as Lord Stanhope proposes) 
the House of Commons to be composed of 
600 members, tho operatives and labourers 
would (exclusively) elect 100 of these. With 
their election the aristocracy and middle- 
classes would have no right to interfere what- 
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ever; consequently there would be no room 
nor excuse for bribery, intimidation, intrigue, 
&c., &e., from these classes. It would be the 
workman's own fault if thoy did not return 
at least 100 men (a fifth part of the house) 
pledged to advocate the most perfect system 
of political and social justice for the country.” 

Firstly, as to there being “no room for 
bribery and intimidation,” what should pre- 
vent it? Could not the rich pick out and 
patronise a candidate for the working-man’s 
fifth, and discard the working-inen who did 
not vote for him? The aristocracy and the 
money-lords might have “no right to inter- 
fere,” no more they have now, but they do 
interfere; and what is there in Lord Stan- 
hope’s plan to prevent their continuing so 
to de? 

But, secondly, let us sce where the ‘‘ real 
Equality, the ruRrEctr democracy’’ exists? ‘The 
working-man is to have onc huudred members 
out of five hundred—one vote out of cvery 
five, supposing that none of his hundred men 
are bought over. Very well. Let the work- 
ing-man’s representative prepese a democratic 
measure,—a measure that will cmancipate 
labeur from capital, and make the working- 
man the seyercign of his own labeur and his 
own destiny—-how would the votes stand ona 
division? Why the landed, monied, military, 
clerica!, and prefessionai interests, would stand 
together, as oxE MaN, to prevent their slave- 
labour from becoming free and equal with 
themselves. On every question affecting his 
own interests, the working-man weuld poll enly 
one vote, while they pelled reve., So much 
fer your ‘‘real equality,” and your ‘* perfect 
demecracy.” 

But Aaron does not stop yet. 
thus :— 

‘Next to manhood suffrage itself, which es- 
tablishes one single demecracy for the wkele, 
it is the least exccptienable, the most unobjee- 
tionable plan of reform hitherte preposed in 
this country. And, although, in theeretic 
justice it falls far short of the charter suffrage, 
which you, Sir, and I, desire to sce the funda- 
mental law, Iam net at all sure that practieally 
it weuld not, in the first instance, answer the 
legitimate ends of. democracy better than uni- 
versal suffrage itself. 

Well done, Aaren! There is nothing like 
showing your true eoleurs, Verily ! the eplied, 
and the mitre, the breastplate, and the precious 
gold, aro werth follewing a Moses for, even 
through the wilderness ef baseless fallacies and 
untenable propositiens, But, even though you 
eloak yourself under the name of the true Ged, 
you shall not deceive us, when you are bowing 
dowu befere tho golden salf. 

Now, mark! why he prefers Marl Stanhope’s 

lan. He actually launches a tirade against 
universal suffrage :— 

s Universal suffrage in the minds of an ig- 


He continues 
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norant, superstitious, and debased people, is 
easily convertible, by its crafty enemies, into 
an engine of most terrible import to those who 
nominally exercise it, In no one country of 
ancient or modern times known to us, has uni- 
versal suffrage becn hitherto suffered to work 
out the social rights and liberties of the people 
that enjoyed it. The rich, the cunning, and 
the unprincipled have ever defeated evcry at- 
tempt of the kind, while the wise and upright 
few who sought to carry out its legitimate 
mission, have invariably fallen victims to their 
philanthropy and patriotism. I cannot unlearn 
the lessons tanght me by the early republics of 
Greece and Rome—I cannot forget how rarely 
independent voting prevailed against bribery, 
intrigne, and the brute force of factions. I 
cannot be blind to the fact that at this moment 
universal suffrage opposes but a frail barrier to 
the growing ascendancy of the middle classes 
in the United States of America ; and that, 
unless prevented by the spread of social know 
ledge amongst the working classes, that repub- 
lic is doomed, in spite of universal suffrage to 
be dragged down to the level of European “ ci- 
vilisation.’’ There is already a nominee aris- 
tocracy therc, as rampant, as domineering, as 
exclusive, as any in Europe; and were it not 
for the boundless wilds of the far west, which 
offer a refuge and a home to the victims of 
competitive labour, the mercantile and manu- 
facturing towns of the States would be now 
little better than counterparts of Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Bristol. I cannot 
forget that universal suffrage has been three 
times exercised in France, since 1848, and has 
each time given a triumph to its enemies over 
its friends.” 

Js not this the argument of the Tories and 
the Whigs? But what is it worth? It 
amounts to this—the Charter is right, but 
you must not have it, lest you should not take 
sufficient care of it when you've got it. It 
amounts to this—‘*I owe you 20s., but I 
wont give it you, lcst you should squander it 
when yon get it.” I tell you the 20s. are my 
right, and what Ido with it when I’ve got it, 
is my business, and not yours. What right 
have you to keep it in trust forme? I never 
appointed you my guardian or trustee—ZI celain 
my property—and you shan’t have the use, in- 
terest, and benejit of it any longer. 

But you say, and justly, “if we are to have 
tyranny at all the fewer tyrants the better’— 
and “every changeis a change for the worae, 
that goes to give increased power to the 
middle-classes’’ that “suffers the mid¢clc-classes 
to extend and consolidate their empire through 
a new constitution placed upon a broader 
basis,” Quite true—but dves not Lord Stan- 
hope’s plan just do this very thing? Does it 
not widen the constituency, and give the 
monied interest a representative of 4ths, Does 
it not render a democratic majority virtually 


tmpossible, 
of the working-cl-sses to ONE FIFTH of the 
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by restricting the representatives 


House? Think of that—and recollect that 


any change will settle the question fur a long 
time to come—for first the cry will be “ give 
time for the new system to work’’—and then 
“have you not got what you wanted ?”—and 
then “we can’t be chopping and changing 
every day”—and by these means you might 
bid good bye to the Charter, political power 
and social emancipation for a century or more. 


But, let us follow the thread of the “ Cor- 


respondent’s’’ argument :— 


“ With such experience of universal suffrage 


in other countries, and seeing the lamentable 
indifference that prevails in our own country 
respecting it, I confess to be by no means san- 
guine as to what would be its first fruits in 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 


So then, indifference and apathy would pre- 


vent the peoples exerting their power with 
sufficient energy. 
would their apathy he the most dangerous, — 
when they had only ong FIFTH as according 
to Lord Stanhope, or, through the Charter, 
Four seventus of the political power. 


Perhaps so. But when 


Surely 
they could sooner afford to be apathetic in the 


latter case, than in the former—this is. in 
every source, au argument for the Charter, and 


not against it. 

“ Aaron proceeds relative to universal suff- 
rage :— 

“It is for its ultimate, net its immediate, 


consequences I so much desire it, aud also 


because it is the inherent right of the people 


whether they know how to use it wisely or not.” 
are as foolish a you suppose. 
suspect you will find them too wise to be de- 
ceived by you. 


I strongly 


To resume. Our prophet continnes thus:— 


“ For practical and temporary purposes; 
however, I incline to believe that the classified 
suffrage proposed by Lord Stanhope would give 
the working-classes more veal power than 
would universal suffrage, in their present state 
uf political apathy and ignorance of their social 
rights, Under our proposed charter-suffrage 
the votes of the middle and working-classes 
would have to be taken together at eacli elec- 
tion. Then the superior craft and organization 
of the middle-classes would step in, and be 
sure, in most cases, to sway the votes of the 
workmen in their own favour (as in France 
and America), and but rarely would the simple 
opcratives discover how they were duped until 
after the elections, when it would be too late. 
Under Lord Stanhope’s plan this could not so 
casily happen, owing to the working-classes 
voting separately and distinctly for their own 
candidates.” 

When would the working-classes have more 
power—when suffrage was universal, and 
electoral districts egual—or when they could 
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not, at any rate, return more than one fifth of 
the House. 

When would they lave most power—when 
all classes voted together, and jive millions of 
workingmen would mia their votes with those 
of two millions of the rich—and thus outvote 
them—or, when the two millions vote sepa- 
tately, and by that means, on your plan, re- 
turn Four candidates for every oxe elected by 
the five million ? 

Was there ever a more transparent, shifty, 
miserable juggle ? 

“ Superior orgauisation of the middle class” 
quotha ? Why! under your plan, Aaron! 
they would need no organisatiou, for you 
would have “organised” the thing pretty well 
for them beforehand. 

No! No! Sir! It won’t do! 

The writer of this exposed, denounced, and 
humbly helped to baffle a recent attempt to 
hand over the Chartist movement to the monied 
interests—he will equally expose, denounce, 
and resist this attempt to hand us over to the 
Protectionists, the Tories, and the landed in- 
terest. 

Most assuredly—and, therefore, you have no 
right to withold it, because you think you are 
wiser than they. After all, I don’t believe you 
are as wise as you think, or that the people 

I tell you, the Charter has got this advan- 


tage, if it had no other: in advceating that, 
we know what we are advocating—there is no 
mistake about that—it is plain, simple, 
straightforward, and unmistakeable. 

_ If you had taken half the pains in your ar- 
ticle to tell us how to use the Charter when 
we had got it, that you have taken to tell u 
that we should not know how to use it ;—if you 
had told us what we ought to do, instead of 
telling us we should do what we ought not, 
your article might have done some good, in- 
stead of merely doing nothing at all. 

And now, new Aaron, to the Tory Moszs! 
who are you? The Glasgow Sentmel, in 
which your article appeared, is dated Saturday 
August 2, 1851; your letter in it is dated 
July 30. At the conclusion of your letter you 
make the following statement : 

“I had an opportunity of testing the 
working classes on this po nt, at four meet- 
ings in London, this week—two in West- 
minster, onc in Spitalfields, and onein Bethnal 
Green.” 

Who are you? Irepeat. Let the men of 
London recollect who addressed them at those 
places in that week, Come forth, Aaron, and 
let us see that blooming rod, with which you 
think to castigate the Charter, and whip us 
into obedience to the POLITICAL PENTATEUCH 
of the Tory Mosgs. 


ENSS Nn nnn 


AN IRISH 


[The following vivid description of the great 
meeting in Dundalk may amuse the reader. 
It is from the pen of Bernard Mac Cabe, 
and, at a time when depopulated Ireland is 
challenging the commiscration of the world, 
it may be instructive to look back to the 
vast mass of misdirected energy that has 
left her what she is.] 

“ Apour five or six miles from Dundalk our 

stage coach overtook ** the Liberator.” We 

found it exceedingly difficult to proceed, for a 

multitude of carriages followed his, and by its 

sides rode or ran young and old, on horseback 
and on foot, and all shouting joyfully. As we | 
passed his carriage, which was drawn by four 
horses he nodded kindly towards me. I per- 
ceived that he was accompanied by a member 
of the Dundalk deputation, whilst a second 
member, with Tom Steele, occupied the box 

Beat. 

“ A-long time before we could reach O’Con- 
nell’s carriage, the roads were filled with 
people, whilst every louse, as well as every 
cabin was decorated with flowers, and the 
dwellers in them had puton their finest clothes, 
and their best shoes. ‘The appearance of the 
country from Dublin to Dundalk, is in general 
not so wretched as that which I had remarked 
in other varts of Ireland. The habitations 
were not so many, but then they were cleaner 
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looking, better built and better kept, whilst 
the land itself seemed to be well cultivated, 
and very productive. The Sunday clothing, 
the green branches, and the flowers gave to all 
that we looked upon a most grateful aspect, 
and I observed, that in changing horses at the 
last stage before we entered Dundalk, that the 
traces and licad-gear of our horses were deco- 
rated with roses and garlands of flowers, so 
that even we contributed to make the general 
festival complete, 

“The streets of Dundalk actually swarmed 
with people, whilst all the houses were covered 
with flowers and green branches. I alighted 
at a hotel which the guard of the coach had 
most strongly recommended to me, hut without 
informing me that it belonged to a partner of his 
own. ‘here I could with the greatest difficulty 
procure anything like a breakfast. ‘The ob- 
stacles that I had to encounter and to over- 
come, were of various kinds. Now and again 
some false alarm would attract every human 
being in the house to the windows—husband, 
wife, child, maid, and man servant, were all to 
be found gazing into the street, and it was 
long, a very long time indecd, before Irish cu- 
riosity could be gratified. Putting then this 
difficulty aside, another, and a most unex- 
pected one, presented itself to me, for upon 
attempting to muster together a few phrases, 
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wherewith to address the woman of the house, 
she told me sho ‘was not used te hear the 
English accent, and therefore did not under- 
stand what I meant.’ I laughed heartily at 


the notion of my speaking with an ‘ English’ | 


accent, and yet at a later period I discovered 
that what she had affirmed, was quite true— 
she understood but little of < Eng:ish,’ and 
spolce less of it. i 

‘Before the breakfast was ready, the tecto- 
talers of different places in the neighbourhood 
with their bands, marched by the honse, for 
the purpose of going ont to mect O'Connell. 
The music bands of the tectotalers are genc- 
rally dressed in the most pompous uniforms— 
such as those of the hussars or the lancers, 
Behind the musicians marched thoso on foot, 
then persons on cars, and last of all the ca- 
valry. The horses are generally speaking, so 
bad, that they look as if they wore selected on 
account of their little worth, and the riders 
on them did not seem to be much better ; for 
it was only tho old that appeared to have the 
privilege of sitting in a proper manner, One 
of these had lis wife sitting before him on the 
saddle, and was heartily laughed at; but he 
was, it scemed to me, resolved not to lose 
his temper—‘ better a foreign war than a 
civil war, appeared to be his motto, and he 
firmly abided by it. I observed, that along 
with the bands of the itcctotalers, there was 
also to be seen a number of the guilds of the 
trades, with their flags and colours, One of 
the banners amazed me to look at it—it was 
that of the tailors; for on it Adam and Eve 
were painted in their state of innocence, and 
as regular sans culottes, The moment at 
which they were portrayed was that in which 
Eve presents father Adam with the apple. 
Assuredly tho want of a dress in Adam is a 
satire upon the tailoring art itself, as this 
temptation of him by Eve, is that event to 
which we may date the first cause for tailorism 
in this world, 

“ Despite of my patience, which I think is 
very great, I was at length wearied out in 
waiting for some refresliment, and resolved 
therefore to take a wall before breakfast. ‘The 
strects, although the lour of the day was yet 
early, were crammed full with people. About 
a hundred paces from the place whero I 
lodged, I perceived a triumphal arch com- 
posed of green foliage, or rather thero were 
three triumphal arclics connected together—a 
central, and two side arches. That to the 
right was dedicated to Queen Victoria, of whom 
there was an oil-painting likeness fluttering 
in the wind, whilst that to the left was for 
Prince Albert, whose picture was attached to 
it; the largest, the central arch, was for 
O’Connell, and upon it was a stripe of white 
linen, on which were impressed in black letters, 
the words ‘the Moses of Ireland, who has 


broken the strength of our enemies, wêlcomo | 
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to Dundalk.’ The name of Moses is incompre- 
hensible cnough, and yet it was but the day 
before that I heard the Irish compared with 
the Israelites. Itseems to meas if the simile 
were more accurate, than those who made it 
werc aware of.” 

O'Connell had now arrived. 

‘ Before him marched the different bands 
of the teetotalers —some on foot, some in 
large vans. ‘They made a most awful noise, 
for they all played at the same time, and each 
of them a different tune. ‘The first baud 
played ‘* God save the Queen’’—the second, 
with respect be it mentioned, “ the Garland of 
Love,” and the third rattled away with the 
foree, the rapidity, and the monotony, of the 
clapper of a mill, the constantly repeated ‘ Pa- 
trick’s Day in the Morning.’ ‘The procession 
stopped for some time before my window, and 
it may well be faneied what a gratification it 
must have been to bave these three different 
pieces of music cumulated into one! I heard 
the three pieces afterwards played scparately, 
andalas! I must own that so bad were they 
in detail, that I preferred tie triplicated tune 
of ‘* God save the Queen, the Garland, and 
Patrick’s Day,” to any one of them sepa- 
rated from the rest, 7. e., as it was given by 
the bands of Dundalk. 

‘ At length the procession moved on, and 
in a few moments afterwards O'Connell's ear- 
riage, drawn by four horses, was secen turning 
into the town. O’Connell stood erect in the 
carriage, and saluted the people on all sides ; 
whilst in every glance of his eye, there was 
triumph, and the exhilarating feelings of joy. 
And wherefore should there not? Who could, 
ashe, this day say—‘ I am tng man—Danicl 
O’ Connell 2?” 

“ I have often scen many prinecs, and royal 
personages make theirsolemn entrées into my 
old Cologne, and other places, but all was as 
“childs play’? to that which now presented 
itself to my view, The strects were so full, 
that there was no longer left the possibility of 
walking in them, All were either borne, or 
pushed forward. I had a bird’s eye view of 
the entire secne; I looked down upon it, 
and could behold nought but heads; not 
even the shoulders of the men were visible. 
Never :did I see any thing like to this; 
and never did I hear anything like to 
that prolonged—that never-ending ‘hurrah ! 
for O’Connell: hurrah! for the Liberator.’ 
He stopped before the house where I was, ho 
descended from his carriage, and—oh ! mira- 
ole of miracles! a large broad path wasin- 
stantly opened for him in that denso crowd, 
which as instantly closed again behind him, 
once he had passed. Yes, I could not but fecl 
that I saw, as if before me, the passage of Moses 
through the Red Sca! It was represented to 
the very life. 


‘While I was engaged reflecting upon this 
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wondrous spectacle, I beheld another, and one 
that was still more beautiful. In the very cen- 
tre of that closely pressed, that jammed-toge- 
ther throng, I observed one small point unoc- 
eupicd, which always came nearer and nearer 
towards the house. What, I asked, ean that 
be? or why is there that little spot left free ? 
The riddle was soon explained—the mystery 
was specdily unraveled; for in the ecutre of 
that little unoccupied space, I beleld—u erip- 
ple! T love tie Irish people; but never in my 
life did I behold anything which so much entitles 
them to the love, the admiration, and the re- 
spect of every philanthropic, of every fecling, 
of every honest heart, as this; making a space, 
aud giving free room to the helpless, pityless, 
cripple, in a crowded multitude, through 
which the strongest giant would in vain have 
struggled to foree his way. Oh! yes, they 
are a gocd—a truly good people, these poor 
Trish ! 

“‘Tavailed myself of the time, that O’Con- 
nell was engaged in taking breakfast, to make 
my way to the place of meeting, which was 
about half a mile distant from the town. Al- 
though the multitude waited for the Liberator, 
still I had to encounter more than sufficient 
dust on my road. On my way, I was addressed 
by a female in the same style and fashion, as 
it is the mode in London, and on the Strand, 
I must own that I was more than astonished 
by such a rencontre ; but not for a long time, 
when I learned that there was a garvissn in 
the town; for I am but too well aware that it 
is around such, in every eountry, these birds 
of prey are seen to gather. 

«The place of meeting had been very hop- 
pily chosen. It was a meadow, which rose np 
in the form of an amphitheatre, and from the 
platforin there was presented to the view, a 
wondrously beautiful, and at the same time 
truly Irish prospeet. In the foreground there 
lay an old, dark grey, ruined eastle. Further 
down, there was a valley, green fields, green 
meadows, green trees in groups. In the centre 
there were some two or three hundred fir 
trees, which looked the advanced post of a 
forest army of firs that lay behind them. In 
the valley there was a glancing stream, which 
hurried into a bay in which there was an 
island, with white houses and a little ehureh— 
and far, far away in the distance, there were 
those woodless, sharply-defined mountains, 
whieh are so common iu Ireland. The sky 
overhead was louring, laden with clouds, and 
seldom permitted this exquisite pieture to be 
illuminated by a sunbeam, which when it eame, 
did from its very rarity, but add to its attrac- 
tions, and heighten more strongly its elrarms. 

‘Upon the payment of two shillings, I ob- 
tained a place upon the platform, where I 
eould undisturbed enjoy the scene before me. 
At Athlone, the auditory had eollected toge- 
ther, long before the timo appointed for the 


meeting to begin; but here only a few had ex- 
hibited tho foresight, to select in time good 
places for themselves, When at length O’Con- 
nell and the managers of the festival arrived, 
the multitude rushed together in a disorderly 
manner—they pressed —they struggled through 
one another, and never even for a moment 
could it be affirmed that the mecting, from the 
beginning to the end, was perfectly still. 

“Tie thought instantly occurred to me, 
‘the tectotalers are wanting here.’ O'Connell 
in his speech put the question,—‘are there 
many tectotalers here? let all teetotalers 
raise up their hands,’ but not one in ten re- 
sponded by his attitude, to the eall. ‘The fact 
that not one in ten is a tectotaler was after- 
wards verificd by me. 

“Even the regulations of the meeting itself 
were bad. ‘There was only a quadrangular 
platform, without any tribune for the speak- 
ers, As soon, then, as O'Connell arrived, le 
had to go from one side of the platform to the 
other, to see which was the best place for ad- 
dressing tho multitude. He lad next to in- 
quire, ‘if all things had been prepared for the 
businesa of the day ? and to this interrogatory 
no answer was given, If I had not already 
known that it is he, and he only, around whom 
all men and things in Ireland revolve, I had 
here alone clear and sufficient proof of the fact, 
At Athlone he had to give the signal for the 
hurrahs to the several toasts, and here must he 
direct where the colours must be planted; 
where the speakers mnst stand ; where even 
the minutest points should be attended to; Yes, 
it is he—and me—and still only HE. 

“ At last the meeting began: I have no desiro 
to describe tle speech of O'Connell; it resem- 
bled in substance those that I had heard be- 
fore, and that I listened to afterwards—there- 
fore it is that O' Connell’s greatness always ap- 
pears to ine to increase, and the present move- 
ment in Ireland to become more full of signifi- 
cance and importance, 

“ The masses that he addressed in Dundalk 
wero rough and unfashioned. Tho county of 
Louth lies on the boundaries that divide Ca- 
tholic and Protestant Ireland—here do tho 
most discordant elements encounter cach other, 
and in that conflict the inhabitants are only 
made more rude than the people in other parts 
of the kingdom. Besides this, there is to be 
found in Louth a sort of agricultural middle- 
elass composed of rich farmers, whilst the 
common tiller of the soil is sunk if possible 
lower in the social seale, than the poor eot- 
tagers in the south of Ireland, ‘Borderers’ 
are always more supine, and at the same timo 
more uncultivated than others, I belicve that 
O'Connell had now for the first time been 
here, whilst Father Mathew had never visited 
it. Under these eireumstanees, it must be 
manifest that there lay before the orator a soil 
ungrateful and difficult to work upon. 
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«O'Connell began his discourse, but it re- 
quired a considerable time before he eould ex- 
cite a proper sympathy between him and his 
audience’; they understood him not, for the 
cold north is unapproachable by the warm 
south! The masses remained untouched for the 
first quarter of an hour of O'Connell's specelt. 
and I perecived gathering upon liis brow the 
dark cloud of dissatisfaction. Besides this, 
the people were never for one moment still— 
all pressed and pushed hither and thither— 
lere one cried out for help, and there a hoy or 
a woman in danger of being smothered, lad to 
be raised up out of the multitude, and moved 
from hand to hand over the heads of the 
assembly, until they were at length placed 
outsido of the throng. Uneasiness, inatten- 
tion, and rudeness, eharacterised the multi- 
tude; ten times did it oceur to me tliat the 
wisest and most prudent thing to do, wonld be 
to bring the affair to as speedy a termination 
as possible. O'Connell, however, thought 
utherwise ; le brought the topics of his dis- 
course, lower and still lower down, until he at 
last struck the note whieh found a correspond- 
ing string in the hearts of his listeners. It was 

he practical consequences of the repeal that 
fastened upon him the attention of the cold 
northerns, aud O'Connell presented these ir so 
masterly so impressive a manner—he urged 
them so forcibly npon the minds, and it may 
be added, on tlie pockcts of his auditory, that at 
last the mass thought with him and feltwith hi 

‘These northerns are partly the deseend- 

ants of Euglishmen, and there is wanting in 
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never was a right sympathy oxeited between 
the orator and his listeners, until he had 
reached the proper point, and addressed him- 
self, not as he would with the southcrus, to 
their hearts, but, liko Cubden, had made a 
speech to and at their poekets, in order that 
he might induce them to co-operate with him, 
As O'Connell had, in Athlone, laboured to in- 
spire his friends in the cause of Ireland, so 
here, in Dundalk, did he, by littlo and little, 
and perhaps, unconsciously, guided alone by 
instinctive tact, come to teaeh and to guido 
them, low, inthe same cause, they eould aid 
him, and benefit themselves, He delivered to 
that rough and apparently unfeeling multi- 
tude, a practical lecture upon repeal and the 
repeal agitation. At length his lecture assu- 
med almost the form of a sermon. He warned 
the people to abstain from all quarrels, all dis- 
putes; to regard Protestants as their brethren, 
to treat them as such, and to communicate to 
them those things whieh he himself had said to 
them. He showed to his Catholic listeners 
that the Protestants lad the same right that 
they had, to mect together, to consult together, 
and to petition; and what a erying injnstice 
it would be, to disturb them in any way in 
their rights, At length he warned them 
against seeret societics, which he said were 
beginning again to get footing in the north. 
He showed how dangerous they were; he pro- 
nouuced them accursed, and denied with a so- 
lemn abjuration that he ever regarded them 
with favour, ‘The conclusion of his speech was 
a poetical deseription of the charming eountry 


them, as it appears to me, the poctic feeling of | in whieh we were, and which seemed of itself 
the southerns. Therefore it was, that there | to justify his love for Ireland, 


A SONG FOR THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 
Tu the days when stern dominions stalked a giant through the land, 
Panoplied in steel, and clutching threat’ning lance, or naked brand : 
‘Then full oft the herald’s trumpet finng defiance to the world, 
Then hot sted s in haste were mounted, knightly pennons were unfurled. 
Far and near unto the tournay trooping, came the men of war 
Seeking fame, and seeking glory, in the battle’s shock and jar; 
Many bright eyes then were tear-dimmed, many blooming cheeks grew wan 
As upon the gory green sward, horse and rider rolled anon. i 


Now again the trumpet soundeth, and the challenge is sent forth 
Penetrating every corner of the fuir and fertile carth; : 

But it stirs no angry feelings, fills no bosom with alarms, 

Wakes no sound o? scorn or menace, pranciug steeds, and clashing arms ; 
But it calls the world to enter in the lists, aud win the prize 
Due to steady perseverance, skill, and peaceful enterprise ; 

Friendship springs from such contention : every philanthropic heart 
Gladly views the seene where eombat SCIENCE, Ixpustry, and Arr. 


Oh, my country! how much better is the new plan than the old: 
Glorious visions of the future to my raptured glance unfold; ` 
T can see the nations gather, not with clang, and boom, and swell 
Of the elarion.call to battle, making of this carth a hell; 


But with friendly looks and accents, one in word and one i 
Each instrueting eael, and breathing brotherhood, as b 
It will be thy greatest glory, that thou wast the first to 
Forth the peaceful invitation unto foe and unto friend! 


n thought, 
rothers ought; 
send 
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TRADES’ GRIEVANCES. 


CRY LOUD. 


Tue voice of labour is beginning to lift itself 


from the dull level of servile apathy and stupid 
despair. Cry—cry loud !—so that the world 
can hear you, sons of toil and misery! Cry 
loud, so that your brethren, in the distant 
vallies, in the half-buried courts and lancs, 
upon the lonely fields, and in tle whirling fac- 
tories may catch your voice !—that thcy may 
know how many are suffering besidcs them- 
selves, and take leart as they take heed of 
their own numbers. Cry loud! so that the 
isolated voices may link together in the descant 
of one great complaining, and swell into one 
harmonious chorus! That is what must be 
accomplished: set every note to one kcytone, 
make one voice of tle many voices, harinonise 
them—tblend them—give meaning, purpose, 
object to their now vagne lament; turn it into 
the watchword of a movement, and march the 
masses on to the music of that one great battle- 
ery— 

Labour AGAINST CATITAL ! 
Labour—free, sovereign, uneontrolled—ayc ! 
and if necds be, despotic too; for the combina- 
tion of capital against labour is high treason 
against the very laws of God—tlie rising of 
the creature against the Creator is blaspliemy 
and rebellion, Capital has no vights—it is a 
dead, inert, soulless thing; it should be as 
much a mere machine in the hands of labour, 
as the spade or the shuttle wielded by that 
hand. Capital has no riglits, and therefore 
labour can owe no duties—no allegiance to 
capital. When will labour learn to understand 
this ? 

What then of the capitalist? AS a capi- 
talist, he has no rights; as a man, his rights 
are equal to those of his fellow-men, but no 
more. But what are his rights as man? No 
man has a right to take more from society than 
the value of what he confers on society ; there- 
fore the capitalist has no right to one iota of 
profit, or one atom of income beyond the valne 
of what he himself produces. When will labour 
take this truth to heart ? 

But does not the capitalist, although he 
may not himself produce, enable others to do 
go, and tlus benefit socicty morc largely than 
he could by his own mere manual labour? Land 
and machinery are tle common riglit of all. 
No MAN HAS A RIGHT TO INTERCEPT THE WORK- 
ING-MAN’S FREE ACCESS TO THE MEANS OF WORK 
—those means are machinery and land. Those 
means are accessible to all, because God placed 
our foot-upon the land—and there it is, within 
our reach, wherever we may take our standing- 
place. ‘The capitalist must first prove that he 
created the land—that he first made its mine- 
rals—that he brought them with him into the 


world, and ean take them away with him when 
he goes to——, before he has a right to say, 
we could not get at machinery and land with- 
out his help; and if we can get at them with- 
out his help, the only excuse for his existence 
as a capitalist and an employer of others, is at 
once annihilated. * Tlus the employer does 
not benefit society, but prevents others from 
benefiting themselves. When will labour see 
this question in its true light? 


CAPITAL SHOULD BE THE Natron’s—-LaBour 
18 THE INDIVIDUALS. 

How far are the working-classes from the 
understanding of this qucstion! They still 
look to capitalists as existing by the law of 
nature ;—they still look to the existence of 
employers as necessary for the existence of em- 
ployment! As though they could not employ 
themselves! As though it was not unnatural, 
immoral, and blasphemous, that the fact whe- 
ther a man is to work or not, should depend 
on the will or interest of any other man ! 

Cry loud! ye few, who caught the rays of 
truth—it needs a breeze of voices to dispel the 
clouds of night! Cry loud! for the gags and 
muffles are applied from every quarter, and it 
needs the lungs of a giant to be heard despite 
them all. Cry loud! that the poor traveller, 
toiling alone across the social wilderness, may 
learn that le lias a brother within hearing, 
and may direct his steps by the sound to join 
hands upon the further road, that each may 
help the other onward. Cry loud ! that those 
remoter still may hear, that we may draw them 
all together in one band! No use complaining 
in the corner—no use muttering and sighing 
—shont, shout! that the world may hear you 
—-the ery of the great crusade— 

LABOUR AGAINST CAPITAL ! 
Labour the Sovereign, and Oapital the SLAVE! 


THE JOURNEYMEN TALLOW- 
CHANDLERS. 
Tne tide keeps swelling—the ery of suffering 
labour keeps rising;—these “Notes” shall 
gather it in one focus—give it “a local habi- 
tation and a name;’—they shall preach the 
New Crusape—with “ Labour against 
Capitol” its motto. Let every friend of 
labour’s emancipation send his catalogue of 
labour’s wrongs. Once present the mighty 
picture of the people’s pervading misery 


* That under existing social arrangements the 
capitalist makes himself necessary, is no argu- 
ment. Who made those arrangements? The 
stupidity of the many, and the knavery of the 
few. Place the laws of society on a just basis, 
and the supposed “ necessity ” at once ceases to 
exist. 
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before the people’s eyes, and they will recoil 
at the abjectness of their own condition ; each 
isolated trade will say—“ Is this what we have 
come to? We thought we were the only suf 
fers? Do all suffer in like manner? ‘Then 
it is the time for all to UNITE !’—and united 
they can conquer all their foes. 

Let me, therefore, beg all friends to send 
me statements of every local grievance, ¢ f 
every act of oppressiou. Already this ex- 
posure of the employing class is, I am led to 
believe, effecting some good. Let the ex- 
posure become general—national. Sido by 
side with the urong, these ‘* Notes’’ shall 
show the right—side by side with the evil, 
theso “ Notes” shall show the remedy. 

To the work then, brothers! A little 
work from each of many hands, will erect a 
mighty structure. 

Those correspondents who, from pruden- 
tial considerations, wish. their names withheld, 
may rely onsucli being done--butno anonymous 
communication will be inserted. The name 
and address of the writer is required, not for 
publication, but a guarantee of bona fide, and 
none but duly authenticated statements will 
be inserted. 

The names and addresses of local secre- 
taries of bodics of workingmen are urgently 
solicited. Reports of the proceedings of all 
industrial bodies, and the advertisements of 
their forthcoming mcetings, committees, ete., 
will, if sent, be INSERTED GRATUITOUSLY. 

Friends are requested to make this known 
at the committee meetings and public meetings 
of the trades; both political and social. All 
those willing to attend such meetings, and there 
read, or cause to be read, an intimation to the 
above effect, arc respectfully informed that a 
placard will be forwarded to them frco of 
expense for that purpose, on reccipt of a 
letter. 

Letters to be addressed, Ernest Jones, care 
of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell-street, Strand, 
London. 


“I avail myself of the opportunity afforded 
by the ‘Notes’ of making known for the 
first time, I think, to the public, the oppressed 

osition of the Journeymen Tallow-chandlers. 

“The tallow-chandlcrs are not a numerous 
body of men. Gas and machinery havc greatly 
reduced their numbers. Since my time, I 
am sorry to say, there has been no union 
amongst them, and if there was we could do 
very little good without political power; the 
employers, like all others, are despotic and 
tyrannical; and the workingmen, I am sorry 
to say, are very ignorant. One-half of them 
are out of employment during the summer, 
and those in work are night and day working 
for very trifling wages, as they all work task 
work. We receivé no more in the summer, 
when it takes more than double the time to 
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perform the same quantity of work, than we 
receive in the winter. The wages we earn 
in the winter, do uot excecd £1 10s. per 
week. We have a given number of candles 
to make for a day’s work, and the time it 
takes to make thein depends ou the weather. 
If the glass stands from 30 to 40 degrees, we 
can get the work done in about 10 hous, if 
from 45 to 60, 16 or 18 «burs. Thus we 
have no time either for attending meetings, 
or readings, or any thing that would tend to 
improve us mentally, execpt on the Sundays. 
I have been six months and not had half an 
hour spare time, but have merely changed 
from the factory to bed, and out of bed to the 
factory. ‘Thus in the summer, many are 
starving, and in the winter over-worked, aud 
driving away to see which will get done first, 
so that we can neither speak uor hardly look 
at each other, each fearing he will be the 
first to be discharged when the orders fall 
off, the men who are considered the best 
workmen being kept on. In former times 
there were no machines, as there now are, for 
cutting and dressing cotton. Therefore the 
men used to be employed preparing cottons, 
&e., for the wiuter, during the summer 
months, and the wives and children used to 
earn considerable sums in the winter. There 
is another machine for dipping, invented 
now, not yet in general use, excepting in 
the largest factories. With that machine 

for making from 1 ton to 25 cwt., I re- 
ceived 7s. 6d. This requires the assistance of 
alabourer, who receives 3s. per day. I seldom 
work it more than 3 or 4 days in the week. 
It takes a mau and a lad one day to pound 
and pack the candles—say I make 150 doze 

lbs. a day, and that the public pays one 
penny per pound profit ; that would be 150 
shillings, or £7. 103s. to be divided daily 
between the maker, labourer, pounder, and 
packer, instead of which the maker receives 
7s. 6d., the labourer 3s., the lad a mere trifle 

all the rest flowing into the pockets of the 
employer. Now, if machinery were possessed 
by the workingman, that entire £7. 10s. would 
be divided between the maker, the Jabourer 

and the lad who helps him, Thus machinery 
might be made a blessing, instead of being 

as it now is, a curse. If, thercfore, we had 
such political laws, as would enable us to 
establish co-operation, by facilitating and 
protecting it, the workingman, in cases like 
the one before us, would be earning £7. 10s 

instead of getting only 10s. 6d!—This, work- 
ingmen, is what the Charter would do for 
all trades. Then is it not worth a struggle 
to, get it? Every new addition to our 
mechanical knowledge, increases our produc- 
tive resources, and every increase of mechani- 
cal power decreases our manual labour; and 
us there are no apparent limits to these im- 
mense scientific productive powers, it is 
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reasonable to infer that, ultimately, very 
little manual labour will suffice to produce 
all the necessaries for the physical comforts 
of man. Under the present system, every 
increase of machinery impoverishes the pro- 
ducer by displacing his labour—the good 
is turned into an evil—and, knowing and 
experiencing, as I do, the enormous power 
exercised by the capitalist—secing daily before 
me instances of the utter helplessness of 
competition against him—TI become daily more 
firmly convinced than ever, that political 
power is the only means by which we can 
secure to ourselves the social position all 
other means will fail to place us in. 
“ Yours fraternally, 
“ JosEPH Moroan.” 


SUB-OFFICERS OF MINES. 


A correspondent, who is a Northumberland 
collier, wishes to draw the attcntien of the 
public to a grievance, which causes more acci- 
dents and loss of life in mines than any other 
cause—namely, the ignorance and insutfieiency 
of sub-officers of mines. 

He says: ‘‘ It is horrible to reflect that the 
working man has to enter mines charged with 
gases of a deadly nature, being told by the 
higher agents that the sub-offieers are qualified 
to take charge of the mine and tlie lives of the 
workmen, whercas their qualification is never 
inquired after, as case after case has clearly 

roved. 

“J call the attention of the people to these 
officials, and to the naturo of their duties, 
These consist, in a gaseous mine, in observing 
the accumulation of gas, and firing the shots 
by which the coal is got down. Now, it so 
happens that these very officers are as igno- 
rant of the nature of the various gases, as if 
it were their duty to know as little of their na- 
ture as possible. There may be some excep- 
tions, but this is the case in general. 

s‘ I have heard them state that there is no 
danger in working with a common Davy-lamp, 
even when it is heated to redness; whereas, 
` any one must admit that heated metal will 
cause sulphuretted hydrogen to explode. More- 
over, a spark will cause ignition. Where, then, 
lies the safety of the miner, even supposing 
a safety-lamp to be in use, — whereas the 
South Shields committee has proven the neg- 
lect of even this! For, where sulphuretted 
hydrogen exists, the lightness of this gas 
causes it to float next to the roof of the mine ; 
and all colliers know that, when they are cut- 
ting the coal next the roof of the mine, there is 
often as much fire struck from the pick as 
would ignite powder, and why not a combusti- 


ble that is of a much more inflammable char- 
acter? 

“The public will I think, seo the absolute 
necessity for the officers of mines being the 
most intelligent persons, well instructed in 
their business, that can be precured; instead 
of being, as they are, utterly ignorant. On 
them depends, to a paramount degree, the 
safety, limb, and life of great numbers of the 
population ; on them depends whether num- 
bers of familics shall, or not, be plunged into 
widewhood or orphandom. 

“Every officer ought, therefore, before re- 
ceiving his appointment, to undergo a search- 
ing examination before a body of scientific 
men ; and, until this is done, there will not be 
an hour's guarantee for the safety of those 
whose lives are entrusted to their bands, 

“I hope-these statements will convince every 
working collicr of the danger he is exposed to, 
so that he may not labour under the impres- 
sion that “all is right,” because he has a 
lamp, the Davy being at best a most imperfect 
instrument.” í 

[An exposure having been given of the 
mining system in Wales and Staffordshire, the 
same is earnestly requested in reference to that 
of Northumberland, Durham, and Scotland.— 
E.J.] 


A NEW TRICK OF MASTER TAILORS. 

A master tailor in— -—has just been 
adopting a new trick to cheat his men. He 
has been payirg his men when they made 
the whole cf a pair of trowsers, 2s. 6d. per 
pair, which is at the rate of 24d. per hour! 
But, as though these wages were not low 
enough, as though starvation were not carried 
to a sufficient extent, the master tailor I 
allude to, has had reeourse to the following 
means: he has given the trowsers to women 
to commence; and when they had done 
about four hours’ work, the trowsers would be 
handed to the men to finish. Now, thon, 
mark what follows: the master checks 3d. 
per hour for what is done by the women, 
which leaves only 1s. 6d. for the remaining 
eight hours work—or 2}d. per hour. The lw 
bour of the men is therefore depreciated, and 
every tailor well knows that the latter portion 
of the work in making a pair of trowsers is 
the most difficult. But, as tho woman in 
reality does not obtain that rate of wages, 
not only is male labour reduced in value, and 
the employment of men reduced in amount, 
but the master gains money by the scheme. 

This, by way of warning to the tailors 
throughout the country, 
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DE BRASSIER, A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE: 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 
(Continued from No, 20.) 


CHAPTER 22.—THE DEFENCE. 


Fary had sat some time in that suspense which 
is more painful than the actual evil dreaded— 
li tening to every sound, and picturing all 
shapes of coming calamity. The silence was 
almost uninterrupted—for the present needed 
no words—and it would be weste of time to 
speak of the future, when that might usher 
them into eternity before an hour elapsed. The 
high feeling of Latimer, too, prevented his 
taking advantage of the circumstances to pour 
forth his heart to Adeline—every one was 
moving within the orbit of an imperious duty 
—and each shunned the least transgression of 
its limits. The young mcchanic had gone into 
another room—where he sat bitterly reflecting 
on the ruth of the movement he beheld immi- 
nent, under the fitful, selfish, and uncertain 
guidance of Be Brassier, and on his own 
blighted love,—fixed with a smile at tbe 
strange circumstances which had brought him 
there to defend the usurer against the people, 
instead of the people against the usurer, But 
he was as naturally drawn to sympathise with 
Latimer, as he was instinctively repelled from 
fellowship’ with De Brassier—and reckless, 
careless, callous, in his despair, Latimer had 
met him on the moor in those’ first moments of 
anguish, when he had left the presence of 
Adeline. 

Thus the moments passed—every precaution 
having been taken to avoid attracting atten- 
tion, the lights being kept subdued, the shutters 
and heavy draperies scrupulously closed. 

‘At length an unmistakable sound was to be 
heard, amid the fitful howling of the blast. It 
was a confused din of voices, as the advancing 
crowd shouted in recognition of the object of 
their journey—the villa of the bauker. 

Now then, we must prepare for their recep- 
tion,” cried Latimer. “ But in a different man- 


ñer from that which you propesed—open the | 


doors—light the rooms, conceal yourself, Mr. 
Dorville, and leave the rest to me.”’ 

“What?” stammered Dorville—* you would 
not, surely, let the ruffians in?” 

* Do you suppose,” replied Latimer, “there 
ie any chance of keepitg them out.” 

Dorville felt but too truly there was none. 

“ Then it is our best policy not to exasperate 
them,” resumed Latimer. 

“ Besides,’ added the young mechanic, “I 


would loose my life to save that of this young 
lady—but not for you—and even not for her 
would I fire one shot against my brethren 
without.” 

Dorville shuddered as he felt his own help- 
lessness, but, in compliance with the imperative 
commands of his unfriendly protectors, with- 
drew to a place of concealment in the mansion. 
His refuge wag a strong safe, where he, 
usually, when resident, kept his money and 
papers, so skilfully contrived in the massiva 
wall, that even a close observer could find no 
trace of its existence. It was just large enough 
to close on the portly frame of the banker—so 
that, had it even been advisable for Adeline to 
share his concealment, such was practically an 
impossibility. No sooner had the ponderous 
pannel closed on its concealed inmate, for whose 
safety a hole was hurriedly pierced in the least 
discernable part of the enclosure, than Latimer 
and Edward had the rooms lighted, and made 
the trembling servants bring what refreshments 
they could find from the larder and cellars of 
the villa. Adeline was directed to withdraw 
for the first, at least, into an inner chamber. 

Scarcely were these arrangements completed, 
before the crowd burst in.. 

“Where is he?” shouted a thousand voices; 
—but astonishment at the freedom of ingress 
and the manifest preparations for their recep- 
tion, checked the first torrent of their anger. 

“ Dorville has escaped,’ said Latimer—his 
further words were drowned in a torrent of 
execration, and the criea of “ you helped him!’? 
—-“ traitor!” “scoundrel.” l 

When a lull came on the storm, Latimer re- 
sumed; “ What7do yon want Doryille for 2” 

“To repay him for his treatment of his 
men !” 

“ Do you want fo murder him!” asked Lati- 

wer, quietly. 
' “What is that to you? Where have you 
hid him! Let us see’him !—-And what if we 
did? Has he not murdered hundreds of our 
brothers ?—Down with him! You helped him 
to escape !”” ‘ 

“ Yes! [did ! and glad Tam J ATN the 
‘ cause of freedom ` though it may be sanotified 
by battle, can but be sullied by murder, I 
helped him to escape—you may take your re- 
venge on me,’ 
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They were daunted. Had Latimer preva- 
he had been lost—truth saved him, | 


ricate 
for there is. something all respect in truth. 

** And where has he gone to?” 

“ That I refuse to tell you. I stand bere” — 
he continued, ashe met their renewed burst of 
indignation—* to appease your vengeance by 
my own person, if you want my life—but Dor- 
ville is in safety. 


“ Then I was right ! It was him we met,” | 


cried a voice, 

* Yes! yes! I said the man was not tall 
enough, but it was very dark—it must have 
been he, Fools! to let him get away ?” 

‘* Where did you mect him?” asked La- 
timer. 

“ In the park—not half an hour ago !” l 
_ “ That must have been Bludore’—thought 
Latimer. 

“ We pursued,” continued the previous 

speaker, —“ but le vanished from us like a 
ghost, and anxious to get here, we did not 
search for him far.” 
_ The crowd seemed convinced by this, that 
Dorville had in reality escaped. The supposed 
certainty of that apparent fact did more than 
anything else to appease their fury. Destroy- 
ing Latimer would not hurt a hair of Dorville’s 
head, and with eurses too lond to be very 
deep, they vented their disappointment harm- 
lessly upon the former. 

The crisis seemed past—but the intruders, 
who kept filling the mansion more densely 
every moment, began passing from one room 
to the other, till they reached the door of that 
where Adeline was sheltered, Latimer had re- 
treated before them up to this point, but he 
took his standing and refused them further in- 
gress, 

“ He is there! we have found him !’’ shouted 
many voices. 

‘Tt is his daughter,’ cried Latimer, and 
opening the door of the room admitted the 
popniace. Adeline, pale, silent, but self-col- 
lected, had retired to the farther end of the 


apartment, where à bay window opened on the 


eastern terrace. | f 

The crowd pressed onward still, tumultu- 
ously. 

“` Respect woman’s innocence!” said La- 
timer, firmly grasping the weapons he had 
concealed under his riding-coat. 

“Don’t be afraid,” responded the many, 
< we don’t war with women !’’—and Adeline 
felt that she was safe in tho midst of the 
impulsive, desperate, but still noble-hearted 
people. 

‘Suddenly a commotion took place in an- 
other part :of the mansion. ‘‘ No pillage !” 
ghouted. a hundred voices. It appears some 
bad. set themselves to rifling the sideboards of 
the merchant, But the offenders were instantly 
atricken down, and the. tempting . treasures 


cast into the bonfire which had by this time| brethre 


been kindled on the Jawa—with the wor 


« we don’t come to plunder, but to punish the 


‘thief.’# 


In like manner, they refused, to a man, to 


partake of any of the drinks or ‘viands that 


were provided in, the house—It had, been gat 


out of the starvation of the poor, and they 


refused to touch of the desecrated food... { 

‘The crowd was now beginning to disperse, 
all danger appeared at an end—when renewed 
cheers from without, announced the arrival of 
fresh numbers, The new-comers were. evi- 
dently of a different character from those who 
had preceded them. Fierce, low-browed, half- 
drunken masses began to fill the house. . Some 
other spirit besides democracy pervaded them, 
and urged them on to follow @ leader aa fu- 
rious, aş reckless, but more designing than 
themselves, How Dorville would have started, 
could he have recognised in that leader THE 
Poacusr, some of whose deeds in and near 
Stanville Hall bave been already chronicled. 
He evidently had a deeply fixed, and sangui- 
nary purpose. oe: ee 

Where is he? Escaped! No! no! Not if 
he has reached the end of the world—I'd follow 
him, knaves, dogs, fools! What have you been 
doing, to let him slip through year fingers. 
But Vil not give him up so easily. Here, 
lads, follow me !” and in rushed the impla- 
cable foe from room to room of the house. 

«Ha! what’s this?”—he cried, as his, eyes 
rested on Adeline. ‘Lhe speiler’s daughter! 
Agnes! they left you to starve and die? 
Agnes! Agnes! Eye for eye—and tooth for 
tooth | Well met! Adeline for Agnes!”’ | 

‘ Heavens! It cannot be! I’ve seen this 
man before’’—cried Edward, who now for the 
first time came forward, drawn by the immi- 
nence of the danger to the rescue, and placed 
himself by the side of Latimer. The house 
was now full of those who had entered with 
the Poacher—the previous intruders havi 
either previously left, or having been presse 
out by the rush of the new comers. 

The terriffed Adeline. involuntarily made s 
motion towards the window. It was observed 
by the Poacher. ‘‘ Round there! to the tere 
race, some of you—and prevent the bird's 
eseaping.” . 

The mandate was instantly obeyed. All 
means of flight seemed definitively intercepted, 
«« Now then, bird-catcher ! to the work, There 
stands the prey!” 

‘s Not yet!” cried Latimer, ‘‘ Whoever ad 


* A similar fact occurred during the Londen 
riots when Lord Mansfield’s house was attacked; 
a silver goblet full of guineas was diseoyered ju 
one of the rooms; the rioters threw it into the 
fire, to show that no sordid object animated them 
in their movement—although starving. What a 
tonch of true chivalry.—The same in 1848, when 


‘the Parisians instantly shot any one of their own 


who was guilty of theft. 
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vances a step is a dead man !”-—and he drew 
forth a pistol in either hand. Tle fiercest fell 
back at the sight, ‘‘ Edward !’’—continued 
the speaker, “will ycu help us now?”—at the 
same time pointing to the weapons, which, with 
admirahle foresight, he lad withdrawn into 
that room hefore the entry of the populace. 

“ Yes! I will’’—answered Edward, arming 
himself,—‘*‘ the circumstances are altered now 
-——and if I shed hlood now, I shed it in 
defence of our cause from plundercrs and 
ruffians.’’ 

The assailants recoiled at the firm attitude 
of defence assumed hy Latimer and Edward. 
Had tbey attempted sueli a course before, 
against those whom they had previously encoun- 
tered, it would have entailed ruin on their heads 
—for the former hody consisted of honest, but 
exasperated working-men—witl strong minds, 
an elevated purpose, and a generous heart. 
Such are hrave, It was the democracy that 
had entered then. Now it was a far different 
class—and one, happily, far less numerous. 
In every people, as at present constituted, 
thero is a certain portion, depraved, drunken, 
idle, reckless, and dissolute. Happily this 
portion are by far the minority. But, when- 
ever a democratio movement. is forced by the 
pressuro of unavoidable circumstances to break 
through the sleepy stagnation of the law, or to 
resist its one-sided and oppressive activity in 
that ease, these few, intent only on plunder and 
sensuality, swell the ranks of every riot, and 
sully the cause with which they pretend to 
identify themselves, for the fulfilment of their 
Vile and selfish purposes, ‘This is laid hold of 
by the enemies of truth and demoeracy, and 
the acts of these few bad men are held forth as 
the guiding prineiples of the entire democratic 
body, and as a warning to all classes to prevent 
every popular movement, as placing life and 
property in danger. 

Tbe unjustness of the aceusation all will see, 
But the question is, sinee in turbulent times, 
such excesses on the part of the ignorant and 
criminal are unavoidable,—ought all popular 
movements to be avoided ? Not so! The fact 
of a depraved and criminal class existing in 
society, is traceable to the mis-government of 
the rich, who drive men into poverty, keep 
them in ignorance, and force them into crime, 
hy denying them the means of honest liveli- 
hood, Then they must reap as they havz sown. 
The responsibility and hlame on their heads, 
not on ours. We are not to perish by slow 
death, we are not to abstain from liberty, 
right, life itself, merely becauso some of the 
curses they have engendered will recoil on their 
own heads, 
are @ reproach, not to democracy, hut to elass- 
government. It is not we but they, who sowed 
the seed. It is not we, but they, who suffered a 
portion of society to be brutified and degraded 
below the standard of man. They must take 


Those excesses, those criminals, | 
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the consequences—but we will not stand still tn 
misery, because some of their own pupils 
learned too well the lessons of their masters. 

The distinotion between the two sections of 
the people was never more apparent than on the 
occasion now narrated. ‘The democrat was 
sober, hrave, and generous: the mere plun- 
derer was drunken, cowardly, and pitiless, The 
first make revolutions, the latter only riots. 

The poacher himself did not appear to shrink 
hefore the levelléd weapons of Latimer and 
Edward, but he could not induce bis followers to 
imitate his example. Moreover, he did not 
himself appear disposed to expose himself to 
certain death by an individual and unsupported 
attack on two armed and desperate men. 

“Never mind!” he cried, the fire of that 
insanity which he seemed to have displayed on 
a previous oceasion gleaming in his eyes ; 
“ weve caught them in a trap—we'll keep 
them it. Fire the house, and don’t let a soul 
escape !” 


The horrible mandate was received with a 
drunken checr, and its auditors forthwith set 
ahout the work, while a crowd of them sur- 
rounded every outlet from tho building. 

**Oh Heaven, my father !” cried Adeline. 

“ Hush, hush, for inercy’s sake !’’ whispered 
Latimer. ‘+ Don’t let them learn that he is 
here. It will seal his destruction without 
saving you! Edward, unbar the shutter; we 
must foree our way through them—they are 
but cowards.” 

t‘ Never, never!” cried Adeline, “ without 
my father. Save him !’’ 

“ Be silent, as you value his life. Not one 
of them knows that he is in the house. You 
will make them suspect it. When we are 
gone, perhaps drunkenness and pillage will 
cause them to leave their work uncompleted ; 
and I can return and save him. Haste, Ed- 
ward, haste !”” 


The ponderous bars of the shutter at length 
gave way, and disclosed a frenzied group on 
the terrace without, waiting to receive their 
victims, their ferocious countenances rendered 
visible by the glare of torcheg, which they were 
waving round the walls of the devoted building. 

“ Now, Edward, now or never!” cried Lati- 
mer, as with one hand he bore the fainting 
Adeline to the window, and with the other he 
kept the pressing crowd at hay. But a perfect 
rampart of fiery torches met him at the win- 
dow, barring egress. 

‘Tt is hopeless, Latimer,” said tlhe mechanic. 

The Poacher laughed in fiendish triumph, 
“ Caught, caught! Adeline for Agnes |” 

“ Fiend!” cried Latimer. “Then stand 
back, and hold your own,” and discharging his 
pistol at the dense mags before him, with one 
blow he brought the tall figure of the Poacher 
to the ground. ‘Back there! Death to who- 
ever stops me! We don’t wish to hurt a hair 
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of your heads—we seek but to leave the house 
—but woe to lim who stops us.” 

They recoiled before him in indeseribable 
confusion, but so dense was the wedge in the 
narrow passage, and the curiosity of others to 
enter, that they eould not make way ; and the 
Poacher, recovering from his defeat, rushed 
up, urging them to stand their ground. 

“ I seck but to leave the house with this 
young lady and my friend. If you make way, 
no one shall be hurt; if you prevent ua, your 
blood be on your own heads.” 

Their fears and their cnpidity were acted on 
simultaneously by these words. The bulk of 
those present cared but for the plunder of the 
house, and had no personal animosity against 
Adeline or Latimer. Indeed, their coward 
hearts were glad of the compromise, and they 
eonsented to let their intended vietims eseape. 
In vain the Poacher threatencd, entreated, and 
raved, His influence was gone; for peace and 
plunder were on the same side now; le had 
lost the leverage by which he worked upon 
their minds. 

The only obstacle to overcome was that 
raiscd by Adcline herself, who refused to aban- 
don. her father in the burning house. But, at 
last, Latimer suceeeded in convincing her that 
by refusing to escape when she was allowed to 
do so, she would raise the suspicions of those 
around. They would think that some unusual 
attraetion retained her on the spot ; that could 
be none other than her father; and tlius she 
would censure his immediate destruction as 
eompletely as if she directed the dagger of lis 
assailants to his heart. Moreover, Latimer 
pledged himself, as soon as she was beyond the 
reach of molestation, to rewurn and save Dor- 
ville, or lose his life in the attempt. 

Adeiine could not resist the truth of the ar- 
gument, and half aneonsciously let Latimer 
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plished without imminent peril. But the firm 
attitude and personal vigour of the fugitives 
earried them safely through that living pass. 
It was fortunate, indeed, that thcir assailants 
had seareely any fire-arms—and those few they 
had were rendered almost useless, and the aim 
of their possessors unsteady, by the pressure 
of the crowd. 

Thus they gained the park—the storm had 
subsided—the glorious moon was shining in 
unbroken solemnity from a deep blue sky, 
along which the retiring and exhausted storm 
had left but few broken and jagged elouds, like 
the slain upon that battle-field of elemental 
war, But, alas! for tle seeneon earth. Tho 
lurid flicker was beginning to dart over the 
lawn and shrubberies, and a roar ot voices 
eame from the erowded chambers of the 
house. The flames were beginning to seize 
the roof! 

« Adeline!” said Latimer, ‘‘I go to redeem 
my pledge. Iwill bring baek your father in 
safety, or perish in the attempt. You are 
saved now—and for myself I eare not! Ed- 
ward, to your protection I confide her. Take 
her, for safety, to the cottage.” 

William ! Adeline faltered. It was the 
first time she had ealled him so—and there 
was love, deep love in the tone. He took her 
hand—her head drooped on his breast—it was 
the first kiss, Oh! how much it told—what 
were not the conflicting feelings in the breast 
of that unhappy girl—sending her beloved to 
almost certain death to reseue ler father, and 
forecd herself to fly—to leave, by that act, the 
last chanec of safety to those most dear to her 
on earth ! 

But there was no time for words now—the 
flames were rising—death was impending— 
and, as Edward hurried away with his eharge 
in the uncertain gloom of tle wood, Latimer 


Tead her from the house. Nor was this accom- ! sped onward to the burning mansion, 


CO-OPERATION. 


WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT OUGHT TO BE. 


ContEnts :—The errors of the present move- 
ment. Illustrations: Padiham, Bradford, 
&c. A better spirit: Bingley, Bury.—The 
true plan of co-operation.—A eontrast be- 
tween the two. ; 
‘The priest, if you inveigh against his priest- 

craft, says you are an enemy of ehristianity 

itself. So does the co-operator, if you inveigh 
against that kind of so called eo-operation, 
which, in reality, is profit. mongering, say you 


are an enemy of co-operation itself. But the} 


reverse is the case. As the true christian 


tries to reseue christianity from priestcraft, | 


go does the REAL FRIEND Of eo-operation en- 


deavyour to reseve that from the pernicious 
tendencies into which it is being launehed. 

In No. 2 of this publication it has been 
shewn how the present erroneous system of 
co-operation lads, in reality, to eompetition, 
and, through that to monopoly. I will not 
recapitulate the arguments here, to weary by 
repetition those readers who have already 
seen that article—-but most earnestly do [ 
invite for it the attention of others. 

On the present oceasion, I will dwell on 
the aetual working of some of the eo-operative 
efforts, on what they are, and then, on what, 
as it appears to me, they ought to be, 
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The plan on which co-operative attempts 
are now conducted, is, to buy cheap ih the 
wholesale market—and to sell dearer. xd 

The sale takes place, in some few instances, 
only to the shareholders themselves—in 
most, however, to the general public. 

Where the sale takes place to the share- 
holders, the profit goes partly, to pay the 
working expenses, and the remainder of the 
profit is divided among the shareholders at 
the end of the year. What is the real mean- 
ing of thist—it means that the shareholders 
buy in the wholesale market, that they then are 
charged so much more for the retailing than 
they ought to be, and that, having lost the 
use of the money for an entire year, they 
receive back that out of which they have been 
robbed, at the end of twelve months. Can 
there be greatcr folly than this? People 
deliberately charge themselves too much, 
and pay themselves back at the end of the 
year, having lost the use of their money 
during all the intermediate time ! The ex- 
cuse for this is, that they. must charge more 
than the wholesale price, to cover the work- 


ing expenses, and that they cannot know. 


before hand what the working charges will 
be. In the first place, this might be known 
within a very narrow margin of allowance,— 
but the fact is this, that they want none, or 
scarcely any of these working charges. If 
twenty people club together to form a 
co-operative store, and then got the articles 
they want retailed to them at second hand 
by their own agents; they might just as well 
end one of their number to the wholesale 
market, buy at first hand, and divide the 
goods in the proportionate shares required, 


amoug themselves, without any working. 


charges, or any other expenses, except the 
one Journey (if such were required,) and the 
one transit of the goods. For instance, if 
twenty families agree together to buy their 
groceries wholesale, in the mass,—each says 
how much he wants,—he lays by so much per 
week, and keeps it at home, or pays it into 
the hands of any one who may be appointed 


to act as banker for the rest (instead of, as 


now, subscribing it to a store), and at given 
periods one or more of this little domestic 
league goes into the wholesale market, buys 
the groceries, divided there or afterwards into 
such portions as each of the members has 
given an order for,—the individual members 
receive their several shares as ordered—and 
there the transaction is complete. This is 
done every day by rich families of the middle- 
class. Two or three club together to get 
their coals or potatoes, &c., wholesale; one of 
them buys the lot,—they get them at the 
wholesale price—save all the retailing charges, 
and then divide the articles among them- 
selves. This could be done by twenty or 
thirty, as well as by two or three. Here you 
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have all the advantages of a co-operativé 
store, without any of its expenses and diffi- 
culties. You require no payment of rent, 
taxes and rates; no feeing of officérs ; no 
fittings and counters; no advertising and 
placarding; no payments to lawyers; No 
REGISTERING, ENROLLING, or CERTIFYING; NO 
profit-mongering whatever, under the plea of 
covering working-charges ;—the whole thing 
is merely a domestic arrangement of a few 
families among each other—and there you 
have all that is required; you keep your 
money in your own pockets; you do not 
clash with the law if unenrolled, or become 
slaves to it ¿f enrolled—every member has 
the usual legal security against the other,— 
for the purposes of buying wholesale and 
selling to the shareholders, a co-operative 
store is utterly unnecessary—it is plundering 
yourselves—it is doing at second-hand that 
which you can do with a large saving of 
money at first-hand! Can anything be more 
comical, than men saying we'll buy at first- 
hand, but we won’t take our goods home, 
we'll let them stop half way, we'll charge 
ourselves too mele we'll pay for an expen- 
sive machinery in order that we may be 
overcharged, and theh, at the end of the 
year, we'll pay ourselves back a portion of 
what is left after payment of the working 
charges, that is, of the charges that are ne- 
cessary for the process of enabling us tó 
cheat ourselves / 

Such is the real working of co-operative 
stores that profess to sell to the shareholders 
alone. But of such there are but few—for most 
profess to sell to the general public. The 
former are imperatively harmless, for a man 
may cheat himself, if he is fool enough to do 
so, without inflicting much injury on others. 

But, if a man has a right to cheat himself, 
he has no right to cheat another. And this is 
done in the other modes of so called co-opera- 
tion, as existent at the present day. 

The next order of co-operation is that in 
which the goods are sold not only to the 
shareholders, but to the public at large. In the 
former kind, we have seen that it is an absurd 
waste of time, trouble, and money, for an 
object that could he much better achieved 
without any co-operative store at all, But in 
the case now before us, the whole system of 
profitmongering, leading to competition and 
monopoly, is attempted over again, under the 
soothing name of co-operation itself. 

Here the profit is taken direct from the 
purchaser, and no return made at all. The 
‘* eo-operator” buys in the cheapest market, 
and he sells as dear as he can, coolly telling 
us that he is doing this with a view to the 
destruction of that horrid profitmengering of the 
shopocracy, The poor customer pays him the 
‘“profit”—and that he divides at the end of 
the year between himself and his brother co- 
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eperators ! Then they boast, that they have 
made £2,000 net in one year!’’? What did 
znese £2,000 consist of? Of the difference 
between the wholesale price (the price at which 
they pought,) and the retail price, (the price 
at which they sold,) over and above the work- 
tng charges. Every farthing of this £2,000 
is profitmongering of the most odious descrip- 
tion, because it is done under the name of 
co-operation ; every farthing of this £2,000 is 
as much direct plunder taken from the public. 

Now, since during the last few months an 
exposure has been made of this new system of 
profitmonge ing, all the so-called “ co-operators” 
have disclaimed violently against the charge, 
and have tried to slip unscathed through the 
imputation, by tacking some supposed “ saving- 
clause” to their rules. For instance, the Aenean 
tailors gravely tell us that they see the full 
foroe and justice of the resolution passed:-by 
the National Convention, for nationalising the 
tendency of co-operation, and therefore they 
intend to set five per cent. of their net profits 
aside iur a national fund. Five per cent! 
Then they are to pocket ninety-five per cent 
of clear profit 1 Every fraction of that 95 per 
cent, isa deliberate robbery upon their cus- 
tomers! For, no MAN HAS A RIGHT TO TAKE 
MORE FROM SOCIETY THAN THE VALUE OF WHAT 
HE Gives To IT. All beyond that is robbery, 
The London tailors, therefore, have a right 
to a fair remuneration for their labour, and 
no more. <A fair remuneration for labour is, 


supposing that the labourer gives his full. 


strength to society, as much as will enable 
that labourer to live in comfort. 

Therefore, every farthing of those net pro- 
fits after the working charges are paid (a por- 
tion of the working charges being a fair remu- 
neration for the work performed,) is an impo- 
sition and å cheat upon society. 

_ Some societies, however, try to evade the 
charge of profitmongering by a more round- 
about, but equally transparent, triek. 
illustrate this by the Bradford Co-operative 
‘Store. This store professes to divide only 
HALF the profits among its members. Let us 
analyse the scheme. 

ule 1 says; The object of the Association 
is, ‘fo furnish its Mamsers with provision 
and clothing at PRIME cost.” 

Rule 6 says : ‘‘ All goods shall be sold at 
reasonable market prices, for ready money 
only, and the whole surpius prorits, after 
deducting working expenses, and FIVE PER 


CENT, INTEREST oN SHARES, shall be divided, 
half yearly among the members according to’ 


the amount of purohases made by each; but 


no member to receive interest on part shares, ' 


‘Now, in the first place, if the goods are to 


be sold at ‘‘ prime cost,” there could be no 
- surplus profits.” Bat the ‘‘ members” only 


get them at ‘* prime cost,” the “ surplus 
pronis” are to come from the public, 


I will, 
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Pretty well this! in the first place, the 
members get their goods at rxıME cusT. They 
are not even to bear their proportion ot the 
working charges — the poor, good-natured 
“ public” are to pay for. this. 

In the second place, the members are to ré- 
ceive “ five per cent. interest on their shares t” 
Pretty well again! Rule 3 provides that mem- 
bers may have as many shares as they like 
(though only one vote). A snug investment 
that! Five per cent.! Elsewhere they coutd 
get oily 34. Here they are to get five ! 
Firstly, they get what they want at prime 
cost; secondly, they get five per cent. 
on their investment. The poor, good-natured 
public are expected to pay for this too. 

In the third place, ‘‘the surplus profes 
shall be divided half-yearly among the mem- 
bers, according to the amount of purchases ihade 
by each.’’ Pretty well once more! So these 
lucky members are to get their goods at priute 
cost, to get five per cent. for their money, and 
besides all this, to get “surplus profits,’ and 
divide them every half-year among themselves ! 
And the poor, good-natured public are expected 
to pay for all this as well! — ; — 

Pretty well in the profitmongering line! 
This is worse than the shopkeepers. You 
catch us with-a threefold gripe—and tell us avi 
the while you are our benefactors. TEA 

In Rochdale and Padiham, ‘** Co-operation 
has assumed a form more injurious still to the 
best interests of humanity and progression. At 
the latter place, a “co-operative ” factory has 
been built, by shares of £25 each, payable ia 
5s. calls. ‘This is a workingman’s factory with 
a vengeance !—and here, as in almost all the 
co-operative attempts in England, ae the 
profits are to be divided among the sharehd ders 
—the amount of profit to be extorted from m 
publio, being left to the consciences of thé 
profitmongers themselves. . 

Worklngmen ! Democrats ! Can you for & 
moment tolerate or sanction such a system? 

The least objectionable stores I know of, are 
those at Bingley and Bury. 

So much S the true metal rings at these 
places, that they have not been as deeply 


taiuted with the rust of profitmongering, 48 


Padiham, Rochdale, Bradford, London, and 
most other places. f 

At Bingloy they have raised, in two ma 
shares, a grocer’s and draper’s shop. In this, 
rule 1 says— One-half of the clear profits to 
be dividéd annually among its members, the 
other half to be given to the society, and never 
to be divided, but to go to extend its operations 
to other branches of business.”’ 

There is some recognition of principle in thia, 
but, in reality, there is only a distinction with- 
out a difference. Though the members receiv? 


only half the profits direct, yet, as the other 


half goes to extend the business of the associa- 
tion, it, in reality, goes to extend their profits, 
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for by enlarging the concern, it enlarges the 
“half’’ which they are to divide among them- 
selves. 

At Bury, if I understood them rightly, they 
adopt the rule, that any one of the general 
public, who choses to deal at their store, and 
subscribe one penny weekly towards it, shall 
be entitled to a share of the profits proportionate 
to the amount of his purchase, This is a great 
advance on every attempt at “ co-operation ” 
that has hitherto been inade. 

Let us now glance at what co-operation 
ought to be. I believe the principle of co- 
op2ration is but very imperfectly understood in 
this country. People imagine if a few indi- 
viduals co-operate together to start a trading 
concern and make as much money as they ean, 
that this means co-operation in the real sense of 
emancipated and associated labour. 

Nothing of the sort! If that were so, every 
railway, banking, or shipping company would 
realise the true principles of co-operation. 

By co-operation, a very inadequate word, by 
the way, we mean the abolition of profitmonger- 
ing and wages slavery, by the development of 
iudependent and associated labour. But this 
can be established only on the basis of the fol- 
lowing principle already laid down in this 
article. 

No man has a right to take more from 
society, than the value of that which he confers 
upon it. 

Consequently, associated labour has no right 
to take more from its customers, than will pay 
for the prime cost of production, and enable 
the man to live adequately, who devotes all 
his time to the production or the distribution 
of wealth. 

To meet this position, associated labour has 
two alternatives : to charge merely thus much 
additional between the prime cost and the 
retail price, as will cover the expenses of re- 
tailing; or to charge more, but devote every 
fraction of that overcharge to a national pur- 
pose, such as the purchase of land, machinery, 
&c., whereon to set the present wages-slave at 
employment in self-remunerating labour, 

Considering the present circumstances by 
which society is surrounded, I prefer the latter, 
as being the best calenlated to further labour’s 
emancipation. 


Let us see how this would work. A co-. 


operative association is formed ; after payment 
of its working-charges (including labour in 
production or distribution), it finds itself at the 
end of the year with a surplus in hand ; instead 
of dividing this surplns among the members, 
it employs it to purchase land or machinery, 
which it lets out to other bodies of working- 
men, on the associative principle. The rent 
paid for the land or the machincry, and the 
surplus of each concern beyond the working- 
charges, is again to be applied to the further 
purchase of machinery and land, on the same 


terms, and under the same conditions ; and šo 
on, continually extending the power, strength, 
and resources of association. This is co-opera- 
tion. It is co-operation, because it establishes 
2 COMMUNITY OF InTEREST—the success of each 
“ branch” furthers the success of every other, 
and of the whole collectively. There can be no 
conflicting interests—no rivalry--no competi- 
tion—for the greater the success of each under- 
taking, the more the stability and permenancy 
of the whole is ewsured. It makes it the in- 
terest of each and of all to sce co-operative 
associations spread and multiply. This, I re- 
peat emphatically, THIS IS REAL CO-OPE- 
RATION. 

But what is the present isolated system ? 
It is based on individual and antagonistic in- 
terests. It makes the vital interest of the 
‘*eo-operator” to PREVENT others from co-ope- 
rating—to hinder the spread of the associative 
principle, And it docs it in this way : a co- 
operative trading concern is started on the 
present isolated plan; that is, the concern 
forming a ‘close borough,’’—admitting no 
more within its pale—making what profits it 
can, and pocketing them among the same few 
individuals, What now becomes the interest 
of these individuals? To prevent another co- 
operative concern from being started in their 
immediate neighbourhood—to prevent another 
body of working-men from deriving the advan- 
tages of co-operation, Because, if the original 
concern flourishes, it absorbs all tho trade of 
the locality (if one don't, two or more do, it 
becomes merely a question of numbers—of how 
many customers there are in a place); if 
another independent concern is started, it must 
have a portion of that custom, or it cannot 
exist. Consequently it becomes a rival of the 
other association; it begins to compcte; 
there not being customers enough for al, 
the one concern too many must try to draw 
away customers from those already estab- 
lished. ‘To do this, it must undersell—it 
must buy still cheaper, and pay still cheaper 
for its labour, in order that it may undersell ; 


.| the other concerns must do tle same in self- 


defence; and there you have the old system 
of competition, with its necessary consequences, 
wages-slavery, plunder, ruin on the one hand, 
and monopoly on the other, added to that 
profitmongering on which the present plan, as 
already shewn, is altogether based ! 

Therefore, the present plan is not truc co- 
operation ; it is essentially hostile to the spread 
of associated labour; instead of ending profit- 
mongering, it renews it; instead of abolishing 
competition, it recreates it ; instead of abroga- 
ting monopoly, it re-establishes it, and is the 
death-blow to the hopes of labour’s emancipa- 
tion. 

Now, my friends, let me implore of you to 
weigh these remarks, and those previously given 
in this work, without prejudice or anger. J 
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write with a sincere conviction of the truth, 
and of the paramount duty of combating a per-' 
nicious fallacy, I am not the enemy of vo- 
operation, but its friend—its true friend—I do 
not oppose co-operation, but wish to rescue it 
from that course, in which it is digging its own 
grave, I trust those who have supported 
“co-operation” on its present plan, will not be 
offended by these observations, They are made 
in all friendliness of spirit and sincerity of 
heart. I believe the advocates of the present 
system to be generally true, honest, and well- 
meaning—but may I escape the charge of pre- 
sumption if I also state my belief that they are 
quite blind as to the nature and the consequences 
of what they are advocating with such zeal? | 
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Believe me] you are digging the grave of co- 
operation, while you think you are fashioning its 
cradle. Compare your plan with that which I 
have here proposed—and judge dispassionately. 

I know self-interest would dictate that I 
should write in favour of the present movement, 
and not against it. I know this very article 
may injure the circulation of these ‘* Notes.” 
But sooner write not at all, than be such a slave 
as not to dare write truth. 'Then,sink or swim, 
the truth SHaLL be written. i launch this little 
article on the troubled tides of controversy, and 
commend it to the good sense and honest feeling 
of my readers, 

ERNEST JONES. 


PHŒBE DAWSON. 


(From Crabbe. )* 


Durine the latter cnd of the last, and the | 
beginning of the present century, flourished | 
George Crabbe, a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church. His first work was a pocin 
entitled “The Library’—soon followed by 
“The Village’—a splendid production, from 
which a copious extract has been made in a 
previous number of this periodical. ‘‘The 
Village” describes the rural life, and the 
hardships, sufferings, and misery of the 
labourer in language, the terse vigor of which 
it is impossible to surpass. 

“© The Newspaper” was Crabbe’s next pro- 
duction—but his principal work—' Tne PARISH 
Rearster, is the one that mostly challenges 
attention, as the largest and the best. It is 
divided into three parts—1, Baptisms; 2, 
Marriages ; 3, Burials ; and supposes a country 
clergyman—giving an account of the events 
that, under those three heads, occurred in 
his parish during a yoar’s experience. This 
poem is one of the most splendid satires ever 
written—lashing alike the rich and poor, but 
never undeserved, ‘Cho work is thus written 
so as to bea connected chain of episodes, each 
of which forms a poem complete in itself, 
Such shall therefore be extracted, until the 
reader is made well acquainted with this 


great poet. 


* Tt ig intended to make the reader better ac- 
quainted with some of those English Poets, whose 
works have circulated but little among the general | 
publie—the working-classes especially. A slight 
commencement of a similar plan has already been 
made with reference to German Authors—a plan 
which will be further cariied out. In the pages 
of the “ Notes” the reader will therefore be intro- 
duced to some of the best and hitherto much un- 
known authors of hig country. Crabbe is the first 


selected. 


His “Birth of Flattery’ is clever—his 
minor poems are deserving of but little at- 
tention. 

Crabbe was the friend of C. J. Fox, 
Edmund Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


——$————— 


Two summers since, I saw at Lammas fair, 

The swectest flower that ever blossomed there, 

When Phebe Dawson gaily crossed the green, 

In haste to see, and happy to be seen : 

Her air, her manners, all who saw, admired, 

Courteous tho’ coy, and gentle tho’ retired. 

The joy of youth and health her eyes displayed, 

And ease of heart her every look conveyed : 

A native skill her simple robes expressed, 

As with untutored elegance she dressed. 

The lads around admired so fair a sight, 

And Phebe felt, and felt she gave, delight- 

Admirers soon of every age she gained, 

Iler beauty won them and her worth retained ; 

Envy itself could no contempt display, 

They wished her well, whom yct they wished 
away. 

Correct in thought, she judged a servant's 
place, 

Preserved a rustic beauty from his graco ; 

But yet on Sunday-eve, in freedom’s hour, 

With scerct joy she felt that beauty’s power, 

When some proud bliss upon the heart would 
steal, 

That, poor or rich, a beauty still must feel. 


At length, tho youth, ordained to movo her 
breast, 

Before the swains with bolder spirit pressed ; 

With looks less timid made his passion known, 

And pleased by manners, most unlike her own. 

Loud, tho’ in love, and confident. tho’ young ; 

Fierce in his air, and voluble of tongue ; 

By trade a tailor, tho’, in scorn of trade, 

Ho served the squirc, and brushed the coat he 
made ? 
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Yet now, would Phebe her consent afford, 
Her slave alone again he’d mount the board ; 


And growing wealth—she sighed and looked 
consent. 


Now thro’ the lane, up hill, and ‘cross the 
green, 

Seen but by few, and blushing to be seen) 
Dejected, thoughtful, anxious, and afraid, 
Led by the lover, walked the silent maid: | 
Slow through the meadows roved they many a mile, 
Toyed by each bank, and trified at each style ; 
Where, as he painted every blissful view, 
And highly coloured what he strongly drew. 
The passive damsel, prone to tender fears, 
Dimmed the false prospect with prophetic tears. 
Thus passed the allotted hour, till lingering late, 
The lover loitered at the master’s gate ;— 
‘There he pronounced adieu!—and yet would stay, 
Till chidden—soothed—entreated—forced away; 
He would of coldness, though indulged, complain, 
Aud oft retire, and oft return again : 
When, if his teazing vexed her gentle mind, 
The grief assumed compelled her to be kind ; 
For he would proof of plighted kindness crave, 
That she resented first, and then forgave ; 
And to his grief and penance yielded more 
Than his presumption had required before. 


Lot now with red rent cloak and bonnet black, 
Aud torn green gown, loose hanging at her back, 
Une who an infant in her arms sustains, 
And seems in patience, striving with her pains ; 
Pinched are her looks, as one who pines for bread, 
nee vies ate growing, and whose hopes are 
ed 5 

Pale her parched lips, her heavy eyes sunk low, 
And tears unnoticed from their channels flow ; 
Serene her manner, till some sudden pain 
Frets the meek soul, and then she’s calm again: 
Her broken pitcher to the pool she takes, 
And every step with cautious terror makes ; 
For not alone that infant in her arms, 
But nearer cause her anxious soul alarms. 
With water burdened then she picks her way, 
Slowly and cautious, in the clinging clay ; 
Till, in mid-green, she trusts a place unsound, 
And deeply plunges in the adhesive ground ; 
Thence, but with pain, her slender foot she takes, 
While hope the mind, as strength the frame 
F E ; 

or when so full the cup of sorrow grows, 
Add but a drop, it EENI a ; 
And now her path, but not her peace, she gains; 
Safe from her task, but shivering with her pains; 
Her home she reaches, open leaves the door, 
And, placing first her infant on the floor, 
She bares her bosom to the wiud, and sits, 
And, sobbing, struggles with the rising fits : 
In vain, they come; she feels the inflating grief, 
That shuts the swelling bosom from relief ; 
That speaks in feeble cries of soul distress’d, 
Or the sad laugh that cannot be repress’d, 
The neighbour matron leaves her wheel and flies, 
With all the aid her poverty su plies ; 
Unfee’d, to calls of nature ihe yar 
Not led by profit, or allured by praise ; 
Añd waiting long, till thesé contentions cease, 
She speaks of comfort, and departs in peace, 


1°Tis Phabe Dawson, 


| Friend of distress ! the møurner feels thy aid, 
į She cannot pay thee, but thou wilt be paid. 
With her shuuld years of growing love be spent, ; 


But who this child of weakness, want, and care ¢ 
pride of Lanimas Fair; 
Who took her lover for his sparkling eyes, 
Expressions warm, and love-inspiring lies 5 
Compassion first assailed her gentle heart, 
For all all his sui all his bosom’s smart : 
But ah ! too soon his looks success declared ; 
Too late her loss the marriage-rite repaired ; 
The faithless flatterer then his vows forgot, 

A captious tyrant, or a noisy sot: 

{f present, railing till he saw her pained ; 

If absent, spending what their labours gained ; 
Till that fair form in want and sickness pined, 
And hope apd comfort fled that gentle mind. 


SIR RICHARD MONDAY. 


Pride lives with all : 

Pleased to be known, they'll some attention 
claim, 

And find some by-way to the house of fame. 
The straightest furrow lifts the ploughman’s 
heart, 

The hat he gained nas warmth for head and 
heart : 

The bowl that beats the greater number down 

Of tottering ninepins, gives to fame the clown : 

Or, foiled in these, he opes his ample jaws, 

And lets a frog leap down, to gain applause ; 

Or grins for hours, or tipples for a week ; 

Or bears a a well-pinched pig to squeak ; 

Some idle deed, some child’s preposterous name, 

Shall make him known, and give his folly 
fame. 

To name an infant met our village-sires, 
Assembled all, as such event requires : 
Frequent and full, the rural sages sate, 

And speakers many urged the Tong debare— 

Some hardened knaves, who roved the country 
round, 

Had left a babe within the parish bound.— 

First, of the fact they questioned—“ Was it 
true ?” 

The ue was brought—-What then remained 
to do? 

‘* Was’t dead or living?’ This was fairly 
proved— 

‘Twas pinched, it roared, and every doubt 
removed 

Then by what name th’ unwelcome guest to 
call, 

Was a long question, and it posed them all; 

For he who lent it to a babe unknown, 

Censorious men might take it for his own; 

They looked about, they gravely spoke to all, 

And not one Rickard answered to the call, 

Next they inquired the day, when, passing by, 

The unlucky peasant heard the stranger's ory ; 

This known,—how food and raiment they might 
give, 

Was not debated—for the rogue would live ; 

At last, with all their words and work courent, 
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Back to tlieir homes thé prudent vestry went, , Yet missed him long, as cast throughout the 


And Richard Monday to the workhouse sent, clan, 
There he was pinched and pitied, thumped and | Found he “had better spared a better man.” 

: fed, x l Now Richard’s talents for the world were fit : 
And duly took his beatings and his bread; He'd no small cunning, and had some small wit. 
Patient in all control, in all abuse, Had that calm look which seemed to all as- 
He fotind contempt and kicking have their sent, 

_ _ use; And that complacent speech which nothing 
Sad, silent, supple, bending to the blow, meant. 

A slave of slaves, the lowest of the low; He'd but one care, and that he strove to hide, 


His pliant soul gave way to all things base, How best for Richard Monday to provide. 
He knew no shame, he dreaded no disgrace. Steel, through opposing plates, the magnet 


It seemed, so well his passions he suppressed, draws, 
No feelings stirred his ever torpid breast ; And steelly atoms culls from dust and straws. 
Him might the meanest pauper bruise and | Aud thus our hero, to his interest true, 
_ Cheat, Gold through all bars, and from each trifle 
Ffa was a footstool for the beggar’s feet ; drew : 
His were thé legs that ran at all commands, | But still more surely round the world to go, 
They used on all occasions Richard's hands ; This fortune’s child had neither friend nor foe. 
His very soul was not hisown; he stole Long lost to us, at last our man we trace,— 
As others ordered, and without a dole: Sir Richard Monday died at Monday Place. 
In all disputes on either part he lied, His lady’s worth, his daughter’s we peruse, 
And freely pledged his oath on either side: And find his grandsons all as rich as Jews: 
Th all rebellions Richard joined the rest, He gave reforming charities a sum, 
In all detections Richard first confessed : And bought the blessings of the blind and 
Yet, though disgraced, he watched his time so dumb ; 

well, Bequeathed to missions money from the stocks, 
He rose in favour when in fame he fell: | And bibles issued from his private box; 
Base was his nsage—vile his whole employ, But to his native place severely just, 
And all déspised and fed the. pliant boy. He left a pittance bound in rigid trust ;— 


At length “’tis time he should abroad be sent,” | Two paltry poands on every quarter day, 
Was whispered near him,—and abroad he/(At church produced) for forty loaves should 
went. pay; 
One morn they called him, Richard answered A stinted gift, that to the parish shows 
not, He kept in mind their bounty and their blows! 
They doomed him hanging, and in time forgot, 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 


1.—THE PLEBEIANS OF ROME. 
(Continued from No. 19, p. 880.)3 


Caius well knew that the cause was now lost | commodation to the consul and the senate, 
—his eagle glance at once told him that the | Many were disposed to hearken to the proposal ; 
rtion of the people who remained true to but Opimius said, ‘ The criminals ought not to 
emocracy, were the minority in both force/ treat by herald, but come in person to make 
and numbers—that the great body were their submission -to the senate, and surrender 
apathetic spectators, and that the active por-| themselves to justice, before they interceded 
tion were inferior in arms, discipline, and/ for mercy.’ At the same time he bade the 
resources. This is how the great agrarian | young man return with an account that these 
movement had decayed! His object, therefore, | conditions were complied with, or not return at 
was, with a perfect self sacrifice of himself, to all.—( Plutarch. ) — 
extricate the gallant few from this perilous; The fact is, Opimius was aware of the 
position, at the smallest possible cost. Himself, | apathy of the people, and of his own strength : 
he knew, must be a sacrifice, he had secretly brought into Rome, in direct 
He, therefore, tkough with great difficulty, | violation of the constitution, mercenary 
naded Fulvius to send his younger son into | troops, part of which consisted of the fórmi- 
the forum, equipped as a herald. dable Cretan Archers. Backed by his su- 
‘iie was a youth of most engaging appear- perior arms and disciplined force,—he longed 
anoo, and he approached with great modesty | for an encounter of which he remorkelessly 
and 4éxrs ih his eyes, to propose terms of ac-! knew the result, determined by a stroke of 
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terror, to drown democracy iu blood aud 
tears. 

Caius, also, was aware of the weakness of 
his party—and therefore proposed that they 
should go and reconcile themselves to the 
senate, But none of the rest would coun- 
teuance the proposal. Fulvius, tl erefore, 
sent his sou again with proposals much the 
same as before. 

“ Onimius, who was in haste to begiu 
hostilities, immediately took the young man 
into eustody, and marched against Fulvius 
with a numerous body of infantry, and a 
company of Cretan archers.” 

The massacre began. Those who had been 
foremost in counseling resistance, could not 
stand the galling flights of arrows. They 
fell where they stood, without the means of 
retaliation,—and, thrown into irremediable 
confusion, at last took to headlong flight. 
Then Opimius hounded his banditi on the 
flying mass with remorseless bitterness. 
“Fulvius hid himself in an old negiected 
bath, where he was soon found and put to 
the sword, together with his eldest son, 
[He might as well have died gallantly in the 
ficld!] Caius was uot seen to lift his hand 
in the fray. Onthe contrary, he expressed 
the greatest uneasiness at their coming to 
such extremeties, and retired to the temple 
of Diana. ‘There he would have despatehed 
himself, but was hindered by Pomponius and 
Licinius, the most faithful of his friends. 
who took away his poniard, and persuaded 
him to try the alternative of flight. On this 
oceasiou he is said to have kneeled down, 
and with uplifted hands to have prayed to 
the deity of that temple, ‘that the people of 
Rome for their ingratitude and base desertion 
of him might be slaves for ever.” Indeed, 
most of them, on promise of impunity by 
proclamation openly went over to the other 
party. 

“The enemy pursued Caius with great 
eagerucss, aud came up with him at the 
wooden-bridge. His two friends, bidding 
him go forward, plauted themselves before 
it, and suffered no man to pass till they were 
overpowered or slain. One of his servants, 
named Philoerates, accompanied Caius in his 
tlight. All encouraged him to make the 
best of his way, as they do a runner in the 
lists, but but no one assisted him, oy offered 
him a horse, though he desired it, for they 
saw the enemy now almost upon him.* He 
got, however, a little before them imto a 
grove sacred to the furies, and there closed 
the scene. Philocrates first despatehed him, 
and afterwards himnself. Some, indeed, say, 


* Aurelius Victor tells us the pursuit was 
twice delayed by the heroism of the friends of 
Caius, 


Once at the Porta Trigemina, and once | 


that they both came alive into the euemy’s 
hands, and that the slave clung so close to his 
master, that they could not come to the one till 
they had cut the other in pieces.” ( Plutarch.) 

Thus fell the brother of Tiberius. Some 
unknown person cut the head off the body, 
and was carrying it away, when Septimuletus, 
a friend of Opimius, and of Gracchus himself, 
snatched it from him. “For, at the begin- 
ing of the action, the weight in gold had 
becn offered either for his head or for that 
of Fulvius.  Septimuleius carried it to 
Opimius upon the point of a pike; and when 
putin the scales, it was found to weigh 
seventecn pounds, eight ounces. For Sep- 
timuleius had added fraud to his other vil- 
lanies; he had taken out the brain, and 
filled the cavity with molten lead. Those 
who brought in tho head of Fulvius, being 
persons of no note, received no reward at all. 
{ How like modern times !] 

“The bodics of Caius and Fulvius, and 
the rest of the slain, who were no fewer 
than THREE THOUSAND, were thrown into the 
river. Their goods were confiscated and 
sold, and their wives forbidden to go into 
mourning. Licinia was moreover deprived 
of her dowry. The most savage cruelty was 
exercised upon the youngest sou of Fulvius, 
who had uever borne arms against them, nor 
appeared among the combatauts, but was 
imprisoned when he came with proposals of 
peace, and put to death after the battle. 
But neither this, nor any othcr instance of 
despotism so sensibly touched the people, as 
Opimius's* building a templegjto Concorp.” 

Opimius was not long after convicted of 
having taken a bribe from Ingurtha, the Nu- 
midian king, to betray his country, and went 
down with infamy to the grave. 

Cornelia passed the remaining years of her 
life in magnanimous resignation. No tear, 
no sigh escaped her; and on her tomb was 
graven this simple epitaph : 


© Tus MOTHER or THE Gracenr.” 


After he had fallen the vietim of their de- 
sertion, the people began once more to repent 
their conduct, and to mourn thcir lost friend. 
They crected his statue in every publie place. 
‘They consecrated the spot where he fell, and 
offered daily sacrifice, as though it had been 
the temple of a Ged. ‘They traced the course 
of his flight, as though it were holy ground. 
They remembered his condnet on that fatal 
day. He who had been distinguished for valour 
in the ranks of the bravest army in the world 
bad refused to raise a hand against a fellow- 
citizen. He had qnietly awaited death, till 
the persuasion of his friends and the recollec- 
tion of his wife and child, induced him to an 


* Opimius was the founder of the party of 


at the Pons Sublicius, by Laetorius, who de- | order. Guizot and Thiers, Sebastiani and Russell, 


fendcd the passage fighting till he fell! 


| Haynau and Windischgratz are his disciples, 
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effort for the prolongation of his life for them, 
aud for the great future of his country. But, 
for my part, I do not sympathise with his re- 
luctance to join issue hand to hand. I would 
rather have seen him rally the last bold spirits 
of old Rome, and dash them in a fiery charge, 
hot, terrible, and unexpected, against those 
truculent and insolent patricians. It might 
have succeeded, and it could not have proved 
more fatal, for, as it was, he fell, and THREE 
THOUSAND with him, Nay, even a defeat after 
a well-fought battle, might have been a salutary 
lesson to the conquerors ; adear-bought victory 
takes away the inclination for a second trial, 
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It is but false merey to shun a civil war in 
the midst of a peaceable destruction. 


For the tears of the many are worse in ‘my sight, 
- Aye! e'en than the blood of the few 


_ Thus conctuded one of the greatest of olden 
insurrections, and one of the most instructive, 
Future papers will illustrate other follies of 
the poor and other crimes of the rieh, and 
point the moral, also, to the present time; but 
if the reader thoughtfully gleans from this 
narrative of the PLesrrans or Rome, he will 
not arise from its perusal without having 
drawn thence 
A Lesson Frost HISTORY. 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The utter certainty of the absorption of the 
Canadas by the United States, becomes appar- 
ent from the following interesting facts, 
gleaned from the speech of Mr. Merrit in the 
Canadian Legislative Assembly, on Monday, 
the 22nd of July last. By this it will be seen 
that the Canadas derive greater benefit from 
the United States than from Great Britain, 
If self-interest is the ruling principle of human 
nature, this decides the question. 

Mr. Meritt observed, ‘‘ By a reference to the 
geographical position of the St. Lawrence, it 
would be found that there were two countries 
lying side by side upon its banks: the one 
with a population of three millions—he meant 
the state of New York—the other with two 
millions ; the first with one government, the 
other with five governments. In the first of 
these countries he found that the govern- 
ment was maintained at a cost of £90,625, 
raised out of her internal resources, or 7d, per 
individual. On the other side, Canada alone, 
out of the same sourees, levied a tax of 
£74,640, or 1s. per individual. Again, the 
state of New York imposed no Customs’ duties 
for its own support, while the five governments 
of the British provinces collected a tax on im- 
ports of over £300,000 ; and yet the Provincial 
Governments had no other duties to perform 
than those which were performed by the state 
of New York, for Great Britain performed for 
Canada the functions which were performed by 
the Federal Government for each of the states. 
This state of things, however, was not suffi- 
ciently understood; but, in order to make it 
clear, he would mention that one-half of the 
productions of Canada were exported to the 
United States, and one half of tho necessaries 
of life were imported from that 
which the Canadian j 
were subject to duties, from whieh the growers 
and producers in the United States were 


rower and consumer | 


II. 


free. In Canada the people paid a duty of 124 
per cent, on their imports from the United 
States, and merchants would say was, in fact, 
equal to 20 per cent. On the other hand, theso 
goods were paid for by Canadian producers at 
a depreciation of 20 percent. How long could 
such a state of things continue to give satisfac- 
tion? He would now endeavour to point out, 
as the best means to discover the remedy, the 
assembling of a delegation from all parts of 
British North America, to consider the cir- 
cumstances of the country, and to point out 
sueh a form of government as they might think 
best. One thing was evident—that the duties 
had increascd from 24 to 12} per cent. Unless 
something were done, he held annexation to be 
inevitable. He believed it would be part of 
the recommendation of such a delegation as he 
eontemplated, to impose sueh constitutional 
restrietions as would prevent the money of the 
country being earelessly voted away. He 
would now refer to the elements of prosperity, 
which he believed would be found in a union of 
the North Ameriean Colonies. He would es- 
pecially refer to three of these elements, The 
first was the fisheries; they exceeded the value 
of any possessed by any other nation in the 
world, and had heretofore employed 250,000 
seamen. What was their position now ? 

‘¢ Patrick Morris, Esq., of Newfoundland, in 
a series of letters, addressed to Lord Grey, in 
1847, thus describes them :— 

“The decp sea fisheries, on the banks of 
Newfoundland, furnish employment for 500 
large vessels, manned by 25,000 French sea- - 
men, who catch one million of quintals of fish, 

“From the United States, 2,000 vessels, 
from 30 to 120 tons, with 37,300 scamen, who 


country, on} catch one-and-a-half million quintals, 


“ From Great Britain and her colonies not 
a solitary vessel is to be seen—they are all 
driven to the in-shore fisheries, where about 
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520 vessels, from 100 to 180 tons, are em- 
ployed in catching seals; and some 10,089 
boats, manned with about 25,000 men, who 
catch about one milion of quintals. 

*t The French Government pay from £50,000 
to £60,000 sterling, out of the public funds, 
as a bounty, to encourage this trade. 

‘“‘ The American Government give a bounty 
of 4 dollars per ton, which amounted in four 
years, prior to 1848, to 278,288 dollars per 
year, while our fishermen paid, during the 
same time, a duty of 20 per cent., amounting 
to 270,172 dollars, on their fish consumed in 
the United States. 

“Thus a premium of half a million of 
dollars is held out to the one, while no aid is 
extended to the other. 

“The result is most forcibly pointed out hy 
Mr. Morris, who quotes the speeches of the 
Senator Clayton and Mr, Grencll in Congress, 
who claim more vessels and men employed in 
the fisheries than all other nations put toge- 
ther; while under our colonial system, we are 
driven from our own waters, wholly unable to 
compete with them. It was necessaay, then, 
that the same system should be adopted by the 
colonies that was adopted by the United 
States.” 

Mr. Merritt then procceds to shew the value 
of the lake trade of the United States, as 
follows :— 

‘‘Disturnell’s United States National Re- 
gistcr, published this year, gives the monied 
value of exports and imports above the Falls 
of Niagara in 1848 at 141,593,567 dollars. 

“Tho aggregate valuation of tho lake trade 
of the United States alone, including Ontario 
and Champlain, amounts to the enormous sum 
of 186,485,267 dollars, more than the whole 
foreign export trade of the country—all of 
which has been created since the peace of 1814. 

<“ The aggregate American tonnage, regis- 
tered in 1839 was 167,137—British 35,904. 

. The movement on the Erie Canal in 1850 
was 2,475,600 tons, value 140,658,009 dollars, 
—amount of tolls 3,276,903 doliars, 
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‘The movement on Welland and St. Law- 
rence Canals in the same year was 687,703 
tons—value not shown in the returns—amount 
of toll’ 164,524 dollars. 

“ In 1850 the export of timber was valued 
at £1,360,734, of which £971,375 was shipped 
to Great Britain—£386,000 to the United 
States, and only £3,662 to other foreign 
countries. e 

‘The quantity up the Ottawa was, paid to 
be, with moderate attention, inexhaustible—it 
furnishes good return cargoes, and cheap 
freight for the import trade—it also furnishes 
an export duty of some £37,500 per year, the 
greater part of which was wasted in maintain- 
ing a useless department, to give away our 
publio lands, without any equivalent. F 

“ The Trade and Navigation returns, give 
the exports of agriculture at £1,046,034, of 
which £666,896 was sent to the United States, 
and only £201,589 to Great Britain. £177,147 
went to the Sister Provinces—£150 to the 
West Indies, and £250 to other countries, 
Our exports in all other articles only amount 
to £263,230 to make up the total exports of 
£2, 669,998. 

“The exports in Timber and Grain were 
formerly nearly equal ; bnt the exports to Great 
Britain have nearly ceased in other articles 
than timber—three fourths of our agricultural 
productions are sent to the United States—and 
only one fourth to the tower provinces. 

‘ The trade to the West Indies and the rest 
of the world is not worth naming.” 

Facts like these are the sources of historic 
action. The less benefit the Canadas derive 
from England, the more revolutionary they 
become. The more benefit they derive from 
the United States, the more they will yearn 
for a union with the preat Republic. Annex- 
ation is inevitable—the time being dependent 
merely on the relative balance of advantages 
derived from either source, the British or the 
American. 


THE SUPERSTITIONS OF MAN. 


NO. IV.—-THE INDIAN. 


Tur BRAHMINS.—-All priesthoods rule by 
blood, lust, avarice, and tyranny. Another 
iljustration is afforded by the Brahmins. This 
sect refuscs to kill any living creature for food. 
But, while so merciful to the brute creation, b 
a,strange anomalon, they are as bloodthirsty to 
the human, They inflict on thomselves the 
most horrible severities, as Yagnees; they en- 
courage the destruction of female children ; 


they incite, and render almost compulsory, | hring ! Gali, Cali! -0, 


molation of widows; they stimulate thousands 
of deluded fanatics to immolate themselves an- 
nually at the shrine of Jaggernath; and, till 
recently, indulged in human sacrifice. The 
rival sect of Buddh they extinguished in blood, 
The Budhiradhyaya, or sanguinary chapter 
of the Calica Parana, gives the most terrific 
mandates for human immolation. ‘Che -votary, 
when murdering his yictim, is to ory, t Hirang, 
horridtoothta poddess? 


by the social consequences of refusal, the im- | eat, cut, destroy all the malignant; cut with 
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this axe ; bind, bind ;-seize, seize; drink blood ! 
spheng, spheng ! secure, secure ! salutations to 
ali, the black goddess of destruction !” 

Thus much for their cruelty. 

Buchanan, in his recent account of the 
temple of Jaggernath, gives the following ac- 
count of the morality inculcated by the Brah- 
minical priests, He speaks thus: 

“ Tho priests industriously selected the most 
beautiful women that could be found; and, in 
their tenderest years, with great pomp and 
solemnity, consecrated them, as it is impiously 
called, to the service of the divinity of the 
pagoda. They were trained in every art to 
delude and delight; and to the fascination of 
external beauty, their artful betrayers added 
the attractions arising from mental accomplish- 
ments, Thus was an invariable rule of the 
Hindoos, that women have no concern with 
literature, dispensed with on this infamous o2- 
casion. The moment the hapless victims reached 
maturity, they fell victims to the lust of the 
Brahmins. They were early tanght to practise 
the most alluring hlandishments, to roll the 
expressive eye of wanton pleasure, and to invite 
to criminal indulgence by stealing on the he- 
holder the tender look of voluptuous languish- 
ing. They were instructed to mould their 
elegant and airy forms into the most enticing 
attitudes and the most lascivious gestures, 
while the rapid and most graceful motions of 
their feet, adorned with golden hells and glit- 
tering with jewels, kept unison with the exqui- 
site melody of their voices. Every pagoda has 
aband of these young syrens, whose business 
on great, festivals is to dance in public before the 
idol, and in private to enrich the treasury of the 
pagoda with the wages of their prostitution. 
These women are not, however, regarded in a 
dishonourable light; they are considered as 
wedded to the idol, and they partake the ve- 
peration paid to him. They are forbidden} to 
desert the pagoda where they are educated, and 
are never permitted to marry; but the offspring, 
if any, of their criminal embraces are considered 
sacred to the idol. |The boys are taught to 
play ọn the sacred instruments used at the fes- 
tivals, and the daughters are devoted to the 
abandoned occupation of their mothers.” 

Tha priests themselves luxuriated in the first 
enjoyment of all this virgin beauty, and no 
depth of infamy, no excess‘of sensuality, can con- 
vey a picture of their doings in these seraglios, 
which, at the same time, instead of costing their 
priestly keepers money, brought to them 
countless treasures. 

Thus much for their lust, 

The wealth they accumulated surpasses every- 
thing else that history records; Their temples 
were lined with beaten gold—golden were their 
altars and the statutes of their gods, which 
were encrusted with the most priceless gems. 
Nay, even the floor of Naugracut was paven 
with solid gok Golden their chalices, sacred 


vessels, and utensils; golden their houseings 
and accoutrements for religious processions, em 
broidered. with the most precious stones. The 
treasures torn from the temples by foreign ine 
vaders almost surpass belief. Meanwhile tha 
priests performed no work, but lived in this 
enormous lust, wealth, ease, and power, on the 
contributions of the “ faithful.” 

Thus much for their rapacity. i 

Their institutions further ensured the slavery 
of the masses. They wrote a book, entitled 
« The Institution of Menu, the son of Brahma’ 
This was asserted to emanate from the divinity , 
and disobedience to it was, they said, to entail 
eternal damnation. In this book they divided 
society into four castes, or classes. Those horn 
in one, were not only not to pass into another, 
but every man was bound to follow the profes 
sion of his father. No matter what the differ- 
ence of genius, strength, health, character, or 
ability. Thus all genius was crushed, all pos- 
sibility of rising and progressing imperatively 
prevented. 

To establish this system, the Brahmins 
asserted that Menu had not ‘‘ made all men of 
the same blood’’—but as having oreated four 
different tribes of men. The first, the Brahmins, 
from his mouth; the second, the Kettri, or 
Rajahs, from his arm; the third, the Rioa, or 
merchants, from his thigh; and the fourth, 
the Sooder, or labouring tribe, from his foot! 

Thus they raised an impassable barrier 
between class and class, by the ordinance of 
supposed divine authority. To prevent en» 
lightenment being obtained from abroad, the 
land of India was declared holy, and the Hin- 
doos were forbidden by all the terrors of 
temporal and eternal penalties, te go out of it. 

Thus tyranny was based on the very soul of 
the Hindoo, he was prevented flying from its 
reach by supernatural terrors, and it was now 
still more firmly seated by the mode in which 
it regulated the executive power, The rajahs, 
or provincial rulers, were all chosen from their 
own castes, the military one ; and the malarajah 
or supreme king, was again elected by them, 
generally from among their own order,,and iñ- 
variably proved a mere plaything in their 
hands, ‘The ‘‘divine institutes’ appointed 
these rajals the -guardians and inalienable: 
councillors of the sovereign. 

« Having thus firmly seized and secured the 
whole political power,’’ (says the author of 
priesteraft), “they had only to rule ard en- 
rich themselves out of a nation of slaves, at 
their pleasure; paying them with promises of 
future’ happiness, or terrifying them with 
threats of future vengeance, into perfect pas- 
siveness : and so completely had this succeeded, 
that, for thousands of years their system has 
continued ; and it is the opinion of Sir William 
Jones, that so ingeniously is it woven into the 
souls of the Hindoos, that they will be the very 
lagt people eonyerted ta christianity. ‘For 
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what, indeed, can be done with a nation, who, 
from time immemorial, have heen accustomed 
to regard their priests as heings of a higher 
nature, —their laws as emanations from heaven, 
—and themselves as the creatures of an un- 
escapahle destiny ; who, on the one hand, are 
stunned with fear of future torments, and, on 
the other, are exposed to the dagger of the 
first man they meet, authorised hy those pre- 
tendedly ‘‘ divine institutes” to cut down every 
apostate that he encounters? From such a 
©)nsummate labyrinth of priestly art, nothing 
short of a miracle seems capable of rescuing 
them: 

‘©The Brahmins, like the popish priests 
(for the arts of pricsts are the same everywhere) 
reserve to themselves the inviolable riglit of 
reading the Vedas, or holy hooks, and thus 
impose on the people what doctrines they 
please. So scrupulously do they guard against 
the exposure of their real contents, that it is 
only in comparatively modern times that they 
have become known. A singular story is told 
of the Emperor Akbar, which, although con- 
sidered by many apocryphal, is equally indica- 
tive of Brahminical secrecy on this subject. 
Desiring to learn the Hindoo tenets, he applied 
to the Brahmins, and was refused. Hereupon 
be had the hrother of his faithful minister, 
Abel Fazil, a youth, hrought up with a 
Brahmin under a feigned character ; but after a 
residence of ten years, and at the momentof being 
ahout to return to court, owing to his attach- 
tacnt to the Brahmin’s daughter, he confessed 
the fraud, and would have been instantly 
stahbed hy his preceptor, had he not entreated 


him for mercy on his knees, and bound himself 


by the most solemn oaths not to translate the 
Vedas, nor reveal the mysteries of the Brah- 
min creed, 
during the life of the old Brahmin; but after- 
wards he considered himself absolved from 


them, and to him has been attrihuted the first 


puhlication of the real contents of those sacred 
volumes; 


“ But let us look at the system a little more 


at large. ‘ Though,’ says Maurice, ‘ the fnne- 
tions of government hy the laws of Menu‘de- 
volved on the Kettri, or rajah trihe; yet it is 
certain that, in every age of the Indian empire, 
aspiring Brahmins have usurped and swayed 
the imperial sceptre. But, in fact, there was 
no necessity for the Brahmin to grasp at em- 
pire,—he wielded both the empire and- the 
monarch. By an overstrained conception of 
the priestly character, artfully encouraged for 
political purposes hy the priest himself, and 
certainly not justified by any precept given hy 
Noah to his posterity, the Brahmin stood in 
the place of deity to the infatuated sons of In- 
dian superstition. The will of Heaven was 
thought to issue from his lips, and his decision 
was reverenced as the fiat of destiny. Thus, 


beasting the positive intervention of the Deity 


These oaths he faithfully kept 
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in the fabrication of its singular institutions ; 
guarded from infraction by the terror of ex 


citing the divine wrath, and directed princi- 
pally hy the sacred tribe, the Indian govern- 
ment may he considered as a theocracy—a the- 
ocracy the more terrible, because the name of 
God was perverted to sanction and support the 
most dreadful species of despotism ;—a despo- 
tism which, not content with subjugating the 
body, tyrannized over the prostrate faculties of 
the enslaved mind. 

“ An assembly of Brahmins sitting in judg- 
ment on a vicious, a tyrannical king, may con- 
demn him to death; and the sentence is re 
corded to have been executed; but no crime 
affects the life of a Brahmin. He may snffer 
temporary degradation from his caste, hut his 
blood must never stain the sword of justice; he 
is a portion of the deity. He is inviolable! 
He is invulnerable ! he is immortal! 

“Tn eastern climes, where despotism has ever 
reigned in its meridian terror, in order to im- 
prees the deeper awe and respect upon the crowd 
that daily thronged aronndthe tribnnal, the hall 
of justice was anciently surronnded with the 
ministers of vengeance, who generally inflicted 
in presence of the monarch the sentence to which 
the cnlprit was doomed, The envenomed ser- 
pent which was to sting him to death; the en- 
raged elephant that was to trample him beneath 
its feet ; the dreadful instruments that were to 
rend open his howels, to tear his lacerated eye 
from the socket; to impale alive; or saw the 
shnddering wretch asunder; were constantly 
at hand. The audience-chamber, with the 
same view, was decorated with the utmost cost 
and magnificence, and the east was rifled of its 
jewels to adorn it. Whatever little credit may 
be due to Philostratus, his description of the 
palace of Musicanus too nearly resembles the 
acconnts of onr own countrymen, of the present 
magnificence of some of the rajahs, to be 
doubted, especially in those times when the 
hoarded wealth of India had not been pillaged. 
The artificial vines of gold, adorned with bnds 
of various colours in jewellery, and thick set 
with precious stones, emeralds, and rnbies, 
hanging in clnsters to resemble grapes in their 
different stages to matnrity ; thesilver censers of 
perfume constantly borne before the ruler asa 
God, the robe of gold and purple with which 
he was invested; and the litter of gold fringed 
with pearls, in which he was carried in a march, 
orto the chase,—these were the appropriate 
pete) and distinctions of an Indian mon- 
arch, 

“Tn short, whatever could warmly interest 
the feelings, and strongly agitate the passions 
of men; whatever influences hope; excites 
terror; all the engines ofa most despotic sn- 
Derstition and a most refined policy, were set 
at work for the purpose of chaining down to 
the prescrihed duties of his caste, the mind 


of the bigoted Hindoo; Henco his unaltered 
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unalterable, attachment to the national code and 
the Brahminical creed. As it has been in India 
from the beginning, so it will be to the end of 
time.* For the daring culprit who violates 
either, heaven has no forgiveness, and earth no 
place of shelter or repose. 

“An adultress is condemn2d to be dce- 
voured alive by dogs in the public market- 
place. The adulterer is doomed to be bound 
to an iron hed, heated red-hot, and burned to 
death. But, what is not a little remarkable, 
for the same crime a Brahmin is only to be 
punished with ignominious tonsure. 

«For insulting a Brahmin, an iron stile, the 
fingers long, shall be thrust, red-hot, down tle 
culprit’s mouth. For offering only to instruct 
him in his profession, boiling oil shall be 
dropped in his mouth and ears. For stealing 
kine belonging to priests, the offender shall in- 
stantly lose half one foot. An assaulter of a 
Brahmin, with intent to kill, shall remain in 
hell for a hundred years; for actually striking 
him with like intent, a thousand years. But 
though such frequent exceptions occur in favour 
of tho Brahmins, none are made in favour of 
kings. The Brahmin—cldest horn of thie 
gods—who loads their altars with incense, who 
fecds them with clarified honey, and whose, in 
fact, is the wealth of the whole world, ever 
keeps his elevated station, To maintain him 
in holy and voluptuous indolence, the kettri, 
or rajah, exposes his life in front of battle ; 
the merchant covers the ocean with his ships ; 
the toiling hushandman eternally tills the 
burning soil of India. We cannot doubt, after 
this, which of the Indian castes compiled this 
yolume from the remembered Institutes of Menu. 

« «The everlasting servitude of the Soodra 
tribe is riveted upon that unfortunate caste by 
the laws of destiny; since the Soodra was 
born a slave, and even when emancipated by 
his indulgent master, a slave he must con- 
tinue; for, of a state which ts natural to him, 
by whom can he be divested? The Soodra 
must be contented to serte; this 18 his un- 
alterable doom. To serve 10 the family of a 
Brahmin is the highest glory, and leads him 


beatitude.’ i 
t TARA is, however, a fifth tribe—that of 


teasts from all thie rest, —the Chande- 
eee thot: who have lost caste, and the 
children of mixed marriages, that abhorrence 
of tho Hindoo code ; for, if once permitted, it 
would overturn the whole artful system. It is 
ordained that the Chandelahs exist remote from 
their fellow creatures, amid the dirt and filth 
of the suburhs. Their sole wealth must con- 
sistin dogs and asses; their clothes inust he 
the polluted mantles of the dead ; their dishes 
for food, broken pots ; their ornaments, rusty 
iron; their food must be given them in pot- 
a 
x» Maurice is wrong here. Truth wil and must 
prevail through the whole earth, 


cherds, at a distance, that the giver may not 
be defiled by the shade of their outcast bodies. 
Their business is to carry out the corpses of 
those who die without kindred, they are the 
public executioners; and the whole that they- 
can he heirs to are the clothes and miserable 
property of tho wretched malefactors. Many 
other particulars of this outcast tribe aro 
added by authors on India; and thcy form in 
themselves no weak proof of the nnrclenting 
spirit of the Hindoo code, that could thus doom 
a vast class of people—a fifth of the nation— 
to unpitied and unmerited wretchedness. An 
Indian, in his bigoted attachment to the me- 
tempsychosis,* would fly to save the life of a 

* This is the doctrive, that, after death the soul 
enters other animated bodies on earth, as those of 
beasts, birds, insccts, etc. It is a Greck doctrine. 
noxious reptile ; but, were a Chandelah falling 
down a precipice, he would not extend a hand 
to save him from destruction ; such abomina- 
tions are the Chandelahs held on the Malabar 
side of India, that, if one chance to touch one 
ofa superior tribe, he draws his sabre, and 
cuts him down on the spot. Death itself, that 
last refuge of the unfortunate, offers no coin- 
fort to lim, affords no view of felicity or rc- 
ward. The gates of Jaggernath itself are shut 
against him; and he is driven, with equal 
disgrace from the society of men and the tem- 
ples ef the Gods. 

“Such is the picture of pricsteraft in 
India; ‘such the terrible spectacle of its ef- 
fects, as they have existed thcre from nearly 
the days of the flood. ‘Towards this horrible 
and disgusting goal it has laboured to lead men 
in all countries and all ages; but, here alone, in 
the old pagan world, it succecded to the ex- 
tent of its diabolical desires. We miglit add 
numberless other features—the propitiatory 
sacrifice of cows, and trees, of gold, prescribed 
by the avaricious Brahmius; the immunities 
and privileges with which they have sur- 
rounded themsclves; the bloody rites they 
have laid on others—especially among the 
Mahrattas, where, even at tho present day, 
human sacrifices are supposed to abound; tho 


| tortures they have induced the infatuated 


Yagnees to inflict on themselves? some going 
naked all their lives, suffering their hair and 
beard to grow till they cover their whole bo- 
dies, —standing motionless in the sun, in the 
most painful attitudes, for years, till their 
arms grow fast above their heads, and their 
nails pierce through their clenched hands— 
scorching themselves over fires, enclosing them- 
selves in cages, and enacting other ineredi- 
ble horrors on themselves, for the hope, in- 
spired by the Brahmins, of attaining everlast- 
ing felicity. But the subject is too revolting ; 
I turn from it in indignation.” 


TO 
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A SECRET FROM CUBA. 


Tux United States men are anxious to become 
possessed of Cuba —and those of the south 
pre-eminently so. The reason is, not merely 
the lust for conquest of a foreign country, it 
is the desire for dominion in their own. 

This Cuban question is but little under- 
stood in England. 

Two opposing elements constitute the 
American Union: that in the southern, and 
that in the northern states. The former 
comprises the slave-holding countries; the 
latter is opposed to slavery—partly, uo 
doubt, on priuciple, their fine Saxon blood not 
being tinged with the dark hues of old 
despotic Spain, and, partly, perhaps, because 
of their commercial interests, which may 
suffer by the competition of goods or food 
manufactured or produced by slave labour. 

The south, however, had long been the 
stronger half, passiug six - representatives 
more in the national legislature than did the 
north. When, however, the two Oregons and 
California were admitted iuto the Union, this 
abrogated the majority of the South—and 
the slave-holding interest was on the wane. 
From that time the southern states cast their 
eyes on Cuba. Could they become possessed 
of that large slave-holding island, it would 
be divided into at least three states—and 
they would once more have the majority on 
their side at Washington. 

This is the real seeret of the enthusiasm 
with which the Cuban movement is taken up 
in the south ;—-and why the highest authori- 
ties are implicated in the transaction. Even 
General Quitman, the governor of Mississipi, 
was obliged to stand his trial with General 
Lopez, who led the first and unsuccessful 
invasion. ‘The trial took place in New Or- 
leans, the metropolis of the south, the very 
core of the slave-holding power. 

The result was, the instantaneous and 
unanimons acquittal of the defendants. 
Should, however aluckless man of the north, 
be he however high in rauk, fall under the 
charge of having even wished to screen a fugi- 
tive slave, woe be to him—a southern jury 
would as instantaneously find him guilty, 
as a similar jury declared a Lopez: guiltless. 

Once possessed of Cuba, a recruiting depot 
for slavery is established. It is not a question 
“shall it be, or shall it uot be ?’—it is there, 
ready made to their hands, and the slave 
states obtain a majority of six in the capitol, 
and a nursery of full two million slaves. 

However, if America possesses itself of 


Cuba, the triumph of slavery will be but! 


short, and, indeed, it isto be wished that the 
Ainericans may be successful. As it is, Cuba 
groans under slavery of the most odious de- 
scription, of both black and white, beneath 
the Spanish rule—and from this one island, 
numbering but about 3,000,000 inhabitants, 
Spain draws a larger revenuc than from her 
European states!—while it forms a perfect 
paradise for priestcraft and superstition. The 
ferocity of the priests of Cuba docs not bely 
that of their caste. In all ages the priesthood, 
christian as well as pagan, have been the 
most ferocions and blood-thirsty of mankind. 
Thus the Romish priests of Cuba, when fifty 
Americans were taken prisoners by the 
Spanish troops, and shot in cold blood, had 
the heads stricken off the bodies, and 
made negroes drag the blecding trunks by 
the heels through the streets, while they 
marched on before, and praised thcir God! 
Therefore, the black slaves cannot fall in 
worse hands than they are in, and the Cuban 
population, now free by name, will be free in 
reality by joining the union of the great 
republic. 

Moreover, I repeat, the triumph of the 
slave states from an accession of representa- 
tives, will be but short—for in the north, aye! 
even to the pole, there are neighbour 
countries, not yet of the Union, that have 
however, already tried to become so, and 
that will achicve their object at no very dis- 
tant time. The}representatives from these, 
of the Saxon and the best Gallic blood, will 
far outnumber those of Cuba, and the eause 
of slavery will be for ever lost. 

The Spaniards have about 8,000 men in 
the field at the prescnt time in Cuba. The 
American invaderr, who have entered a 
second time, number only a few hundreds 
—yet 1,000 of the Spaniards haye been killed 
in action, and the Ameiicans have lost only 
53 captives, of whom 3 were previously dis- 
abled by accidents. The American govern- 
ment, being one of the contracting parties 
that guaranteed the possession by Spain of 
the island of Cuba, is obliged to discounte- 
nance the invasion in appearance, butsupports 
it in reality—and since the cold blooded 
murder of the fifty States men, placards are 
appearing in the eities of the union, calling 
the Americans to arms and torevenge. When 
once the spirit of the Union is aroused, the 
fate of Cuba is sealed, it must beeome an 
“annexation,” and where is the power in 
Europe that will dare say “No?” 
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TRADES GRIEVANCES. 


[As it is especially intended to make this 
publication an organ for the holy crusade of 
Labour against Capital, information is most 
urgently solicited from all Trades, as to the 
Several gricvances under which they labour. 
Every individual or gencral act of oppression 
and injustice will be duly recorded in these 
‘‘ Notes,” on receipt of duly authentieated in- 
formation, 

No anonymous communication will be at- 
tended to, but correspondents’ names will xoT 
be published, without permission first received. 

Reports of past, nutiecs of future meetings, | 
as also advertisements of subseriptions, com- į 
mittces, &c , connected with the democratic 
movement, whether politieal or social, will, if 
sent, be INSERTED FREF OF COST. 

Information as to the names and addresses 
of the Scerctaries of all trades’ and demoeratic 
bodics is requested, that they may be corres- 
ponded with personally on this subject. 

All friends, willing to give publicity to this 
work and the above offer, will, on reccipt ofa | 
letter, be supplied, freeof expense, with placards 
to read at the meetings of Trades’ and other 
bodies, 

Particular attention is requested to the 
above, as the best practical mode of advertise- 
ment, and of giving publicity to this magazine. 

Letters to be addressed —Ernest Joncs, eare 
of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell-strect, Strand, 
London.—E, J.] 


THE ‘* TIMES” AND THE WOLVER- 
HAMPTON TINPLATE-WORKERS. 


Tuar most dishonourable of all journals, the 
Times, has of late been sending forth a serics 
of leadirg articles dircetly levelled against the 
democratic movement in all its branches. The 
endcavour of the Times is to blacken and ca- 
lumniate the democratic party, so as to plant 
an insuperable barrier between that and every 
other section in the community. The 7imes 
sees that prejudice is about giving way before 
tho steady flowing current of cternal truth— 
that the public generally are beginning to un- 
derstand the Charter, and thereforo ccasc to 
ke frightencd at it. The Times sees that the 
world is growing democratic, and, therefore, 
gathers its last force, exhausts the darkest re- 
ceptacles of its cunning, and unblushingly rc- 
sorts to the unfuirest conduct, to the most 
downright political swindling, with a view to 
turn the world back, and imake it stand still 
with its face to Printing-house-square, Blaek- 
friars, It has therefore attacked tho Trades’ 
Union and tke Wolverhampton Tinp ate- 
workers; ahd in another article tried to iden- 


| Means alonc to gain their social rights. 


tify demoeracy with community of women, an 
advoeacy of assassination, and with theft. 

A few words as to the first case—the attack 
on the Trades, 

The Times looks upon the Trades’ Union as 
altogether a demagogucie and democratic affair, 
and identifies it with that, from which it has, 
most fatally for itself, always stood aloof— 
political organisation. The results of this la- 
mentable crror are apparent in the present 
prosccution,—a prosecution that affords a 
striking answer to those who think by social 
How 
often have they been told that it is in the 
power of the capitalists to erush any similai 
attempts, whether co-operative or unionist 
If that had been urged a few years back agains 
the Trades’ Union whieh is being urged nov 
against the false plan on which co-operation j 
condueted, the warning voice would have bee: 
met by the same cries as now! When wi 
the people learn to see beyond the length c 
their own immediate prejudice ? 

Will they not take warning by this add’ 
tional experience, added to the thousand tha 
have gone before it ? 

There stands the Trades’ Union—a might, 
monument of honest energy, of painful persc 
verance, of manly suffering, of lengthened self 
denials ;—a great gulf, in whieh time, toil 
moncy, energy, and hope have been absorbed 
and where are they now? DEFEATED AN 
DESTROYED ; for, as to expecting a reversal ¢ 
the late decision, it is utterly vain. 

Why hus it failed ? 

BECAUSE IT WAS FOUNDED ON A FALLACY. 

Set out on the assumption of being able 1 
keep up a fixed standard of wages by a comb’ 
nation of the wages-slaves. An utter imposs: 
bility. 

Why? : 

Because it never touched the causes th: 
reduecd wages. 

What reduces wages ? 

The supply of hired labour increasing, witl 
out the demand for it inercasing in the same ¢ 
a larger proportion. That is: more MeN bein 
every day in want of work, without mor 
MASTERS also arising to require that work. 

What would remedy this ? 

To either increase the number of maste: 
wanting men, or diminish the number of m 
wanting masters. * ` 

Does the Trades’ Union do this ? 

Nothing of the kind: it merely institutes 
combination among the masses, to keep up thi 


* I need not say that on choosing the last of tl 
two alternatives, depends the weli-being of B 
ciety. E J, 
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(their wages), which their very mass is bring- 
ing down. 

Any child must sce the uttcr fallacy of the 
attempt ! 

Every year fresh masses are being driven 
into the labour-market—the manufacturing 
especially—and every year the surplus tlicre is 
being increased. 

Istly, The large farm-system keeps spread- 
ing; it requires less manual labour than the 
small, and therefore fresh recruits are ccn- 
stantly pouring into the hiriable labour-markct. 

Qndly. The science of agriculture is being 
daily more developed, and its wholesale appli- 
cation still further displaces the small farmer 
and his labourcr. These, too, swarm to the 
factery. 

3rdly. Machinery is being introduced largely 
into agriculture, and still further displaces 
agricultural industry. This throws still more 
into the manufacturing world. 

Athly. Mechanical power in inanufacture is 
hourly increasing, and throws more and more 
hands out of employment, still further in- 
creasing the hirable surplus. 

Sthly. Through the means of machinery, 
women can do the work of men, and children 
the work of both. 

Gthly. Work is harder now than it used to 
be, so that one man now dees the work that 
two were required for before, thus rendering 
one out of every two superfluous, 

Tthly. The population itself keeps increasing. 

These 7 causes contribute simultancously to 
bring wages down—and, actually, a body cf 
men can be found to believe that by combining 
the accumulated evil (the surplus) not by re- 
moving it, they can remedy the condition of 
the sufferer! 

The fact is this, the vessel of labour floats 
upon a turbulent tide, and ships sea simul- 
taneously from seven points at onec; and, un- 
less you can bucket tie water out faster than 
at flows in, your ship must sink. 

Thevelore Tug Traves’ UNION IS BASED ON 
AN IMPOSSIBILITY—the attempt to keep wages 
up, without removing the causes that drive 
wages down. 

How they would have yelled at me, a few 
years back, had I ventured to write this!— 
the same as they do now, when I venture to 
expose an cqually absurd fallacy, the ANTI co- 
operative plan that some people choose to call 
co-operation | 

They weuld have told you then, that “since 
the working-classes produce all wealth, by 
combining amomg themselves, they can regu- 
late the valye of their labour,’’ 

You do see the lamentable result, 

So tho co-opcrators tell you now, that 
t sinoc the working-classes preduce all wealth, 
by combining among themselves, they can 
regulate the value of produce,” 


You will sce tho lamentable result, unless 
you turn back in time from the mistaken course 
you are pursuing now. 

The capitalists have beaten you in the 
Unionist campaign, by accelerating the causes 
that pushed wages down all the faster, the moro 
you tried to retard them. 

The capitalists will beat you in the Co- 
operative campaign, by making the supply of 
hired labour increase more rapidly than you 
ean take it out of the atour market by co- 
operation, Jt is cxactly the same power with a 
somewhat different application. I need not 
observe that the leverage is here given to tlhe 
capitalist by which he can always undersell 
the ‘co-operator,’” and thus eventually infal- 
libly ruin him. 

Had the Times advanced these arguments 
against the Trade’s Union, it might have saved 
itself from the charge of ignorance and calumny, 
Instead of this it impngrs the motives of the 
Trades’ Unionists, and cal's them anarchists 
and reyolutionists. 

Poor, silly Zimes/ Why! the Trades’ 
Union has been the greatest upholder (unin- 
tentionally) of the present system, Jt has 
made working-men uphold it and defend it, by 
teaching them to believe that their wages could 
he kept up without a political change. Jt has 
been one of the most anti-democratic institutions 
of the modern tine,—it bas taught them to 
look to the capitalist as a thing of nature; at 
wages slavery as a thing of right; it has kept 
the working-man’s mind in ignorance, pre- 
judice, and darkness ; it has hermetically sealed 
it against political and social knowledge; it 
has wasted his means in strikes, which might 
have becn employed to his own salvation in 
co-operative labonr—(not on the present plan,) 
and now, after all, by its defeat, inflicts a last 
injury on the cause of labour, with which it 
has identified its name, 

The very thing, of which the Times accuses 
it, it has omitted—and for that omission, it is 
accnsed here. It las net been democratic—it 
has scught to keep things as they were—there- 
fore it has failed, and therefore it deserved to 
fail. It has had its day! Another of those 
popular fallacies has passed, that spring up at 
the mement of poputar success froni the by- 
paths of crotchetty conecit,—seize a movement 
just when about to grasp the goal of triumph, 
and cast it back in the mire of theory and 
speculation. 

Another is in the field now—and thatis 
being combated at the outsct. 

Lut to resume: when the Times impugns 
the motives of the Unionists—then I defend 
them. I believe them to be honest, sincere, 
and good, although mistaken. When the 
Times impugns their right-—-we join battle, 
The Limes says Messrs. Perry's men reccived 
25s, per week, And, THEREFORE, they ought to 
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have been satisfied. Not so! 
omits two important points; Istly, what do 
other masters pay ? Afore—then Messrs. Perry 
should pay more also, and the workmen were 
in duty bound to demand more. In duty to 
their brother ‘workmen clsewhere, lest their 
wages should be brought down to the Perry- 
standard—and, conventionally speaking, in 
duty even to tho othcr masters, who have to 
compete with Perry in tho same market, and 
whom Perry can under-sell, if he is allowed to 
under-pay. 

Qndly. What does Perry cet! Wages ought 
not to be regulated by wliat the men are ac- 
eustomed to receive, but by what the master 
is cnabled to make. His profits cuglt to regn- 
lato the workman’s earnings.* The work- 
man’s labour makes the goods. Ifthe gocds 
colleetively sell for more, the workman’s 
labour produces that which is worth more, and 
is, therefore, worth more, itself, 

Therefore, tho question is not whether 


Messrs. Perry’s men receive so many shillings 


per weck—but, what do Messrs. Perry make 
out of the man’s work, and what do other 
masters pay for similar labour ? 

The 7imes, cleverly or foolishly, it may be 
cither, omits all consideration of these points. 
Tt would prevent all combination for keeping 
wages up—let it beware ! for the next combi- 
nation will be for doing without wages at all— 
by the workingman becoming .his own em- 
ployer. This, however, he can become alone, 
by becoming the proprietor of lis own pro- 
perty. 

‘Truc to its system of creating prejudice, the 
Times winds up by some unauthenticated story 
of a workingman who sounds the Messrs. 
Perry’s praises, and states he was decoyed away 
from his work at a public-housc, expresses his 
contrition, and warns his brother workingmen 
against similar delusions. 

For the consideration of the Times, the fol- 
lowing statement, printed, published, and uni- 
versally circulated in Wolverhampton, is sub- 
mitted, It will be recollected that the Mcssrs. 
Perry, by offering premiums, induced some 
men from distant places to enter into agree- 
ments to work for them :— 

«James, Totterdale, greatly reduced from 
want of employment, caused by sickness, left 
Liverpool, leaving his family behind him, and 
engaged himself to Mr. E. Perry, under one of 
these agreements. Having been a short time 
in Wolverhampton, he received a letter from 
his wife informing him of the dangerous illness 
of one of his children, and that ifhe desired to 
seo it. again (alive) he must instantly set off for 

* The reader will not understand me as laying 
down jn these words a general principle for a per- 
feet state of society, but merely arguing things as 
they are, from ihe point of view taken by the 
6 Zemea. 
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He left Wolverhampton without 
stopping for Mr. Perry's permission, and 
reached his wretched home in time to witness 
his child in the last agonies of death, and ano- 
ther stricken down with the same grim encmy. 
An officer from Wolverhampton was in Liver- 
pool armed by the authority to search for those 
who had absconded from Mr, Perry’s service, 
This officer found Totterdale with a few boar.ls 
he had been begging to make a coffin for lis 
dead child, The officer had but one duty. 
Totterdale was brought a prisoner to Wolver- 
hampton, leaving his child uncoffined and un- 
buricd, and another child and his wife on a bed 
of sickness. He was taken before the magis- 
trates, when the above faets were pleaded in 
his defence, and corroborated by the officer, the 
magistrates were disposod to vicw the case 
somewhat leniently, but Mr. Perry’s solicitor 
was instructed to press for a committal! The 
magistrates refused compliance with so harsh a 
request, and ordered the man to return to his 
employment, and to pay the expenses of his 
capture and removal (between three and four 
pounds). It was urged by the solicitor, that 
the man was not in a state of health to be of 
much service to Mr. Perry, but that the object 
was to make an example fov others.”’ 

CoauMastens. — The Northumberland and 
Durham Coal Company, of whieh M». Hutt, 
M.P., is one of the principal proprietors, have 
recently attempted a-reduction of wages. The 
men receiv ls. per ton, and a reduction of 
2d. per ton was proposed. The men objected, 
and Mr. Charles Palmer, the manager, told 
them they might go on as usual. However, 
forty fresh pitmen were procured from New- 
castle, and forty old hands discharged without 
any provoeation! But, on hearing the rights 
of the casc, the new men would not start work 
for less wages than the old bands had reeeived 
—so that the plan was foiled in this instance. 

The attention of working-men 1s, however, 
directed to this new method of efficting a ro- 
duction of wages. Hitherto a wholesale re- 
duction has been attempted, and the men have 
been obliged to strike against it. Now, no- 
thing is said, but they are discharged by twos 
and threes, and tens and twelves, and their 
places quietly filled up by men at the reduced 
wages. ‘‘ Forewarned is forearmed.” 


THE HERMIT. 
For years, upon a mountain's brow, 
A hermit lived—the Lord knows how, 
Hardships and penance were his lot ; 
He often prayed—the Lord knows what. 
A robe of sackcloth he did wear, 
And got his fooc-—the Lord knows where, 
At last this holy man did dic ; 
He left this world—the Lord knows why, 
He’s buried in this gloomy den, 
And he will rise—the Lord knows when, 
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COPY OF A LETTER FORWARDED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
TIMES. 


Sir,—In a leading article in your paper of 
Tuesday, the 2nd instant, on ‘' The Literature 
of the, Poor,” you endeavour to show that the 
literature they are supplied with, and the 
teaching that is afforded them, consists of the 
advocacy of murder, theft, sensuality and 
anarchy. You quote isolated passages from 
anonymous authors of unnamed books. 

As I have never before scen the passages you 
quote, nor, consequently, read the books in 
which they are contained, Icannot judge of how 
far the context may bear out the application 
you would make—but, permit me to observe, 
that not one ot the passages quoted advocates 
murder, theft, sensuality, or anarchy ; and, 
probably, lad the antecedent or sequent 
paragraphs been also published, that it would | 


have been apparent to the reader that their 
authors advocated the very reverse. p 

However, as you have thus stabbed in the 
dark, and as your remarks may tend to mislead 
the public mind as to the doctrines and teach- 
ings of British democracy, by identifying it 
with matters to which it is wholly foreign and 
hostile—as you would scem to have it sup- 
posed that the political teachers of the work- 
ing-classes advocate licenso and spoliation,— 
since you impute to them that which they do 
not advoeate, will you allow them to explain in 
your columns that which they do. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Ernest Jones, 
72, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, 


DE BRASSIER, A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE: 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, TIE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 
TIE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


Tue Escarsg. 


A SCENE of confusion presented itsclf to the 
view of the returning Latimer. The ecllars 
had been broken open, and the viands prepared 
for more scrupulous guests had been done more 
than jnstice to by their sucecssors. Drunken- 
ness and plunder were sinking into exhaustion. 
Meanwhile the flames were making tut slow 
progress along the roof—owing to the torrents 
of rain whieh bad fallen during the early part 
of the night, and there was cvery chance of 
the villa’s escaping from destruction. 

Latimer, who knew of Dorville’s place of 
concealment, thought it best to remain a quies- 
cent spectator—and keep out of observation, 
in hopes that the crowd would at length dis- 
perse,—and well-knowing that the banker 
could be rescued there, nothing but fire being 
to be dreaded, if undiscovered. As to fetch- 
ing help, he knew the endeavour to be vain— 
military succour had been refused already, and 
the people occupied the streets and roads. 
While giving himself up to these pleasing 
hopes, he saw the figure of the Poacher rise 
from the table, where he had sat unearousing 
among the wild carousers—and with the glare 
of maniac malico in his eyes, seize one of the 
candelabra that had been lighted by the 
crowd, His intent soon beeaine manifest ; 
with a rapid band he tuachcu tur stately hang- 


ings, and in a few moments the rooms were & 
mass of flame. Tho scared revellers, with 
drunken curses, started from their seats, and 
rushed into the air—some assailing the Poacher, 
whose stalwart strength, raised superhumanly 
by insanity and drirk, dashed them down, and 
passed over them on its terrible mission, 

The flames progressed towards the room in 
which Dorville was concealed. Soon its walls 
had caught fire—the means of access were 
rapidly diminishing—Latimer saw thero was 
no time to lose—and, watching his opportunity, 
tried to enter and rclease the captive unper- 
ceived. Exhausted by his previous struggle, 
and naturally of but moderate strength, 
Latimer shunned an encounter, hupeless,as it 
must prove, with the Poacher—but the flames 
wero spreading—and, if Dorville wag to be 
rescued, it must be now or never. .He there- 
fore entered the mansion—when the Poacher 
crossed his path. No sooner had they met, 
than the maniac closed upon the intruder- 
and a fearful and unequal struggle commenced 
between those burning walls, Latimer was 
armed—but tho Poacher succeeded in prevent- 
ing him from drawing a pistol from -hig yest. 
Despite bis desperate resistance, it had then 
faced ill witu Latimer, had not a sudden sound 
arrested the attention of the Poacher, It was 
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a cry of agony! The flames had reaehed 
Dorvillo’s place of concealment during the 
struggle, —and he was sbricking for help! 

‘* Hal’ whispered the Poacher, in ghastly 
tones,-—‘‘ T know that voice! It is my encmy! 
my ruin! my destruction! Dorville! Where 
is he ??—and he released his grasp of Latimer, 
he took his knee off his prostrate form, and 
stood erect listening with fearful eagerness. 

“ Whereis he} Take mo to him! I will 
spare you !—I will give you all the riches of 
the earth, if you will take me to him !’’ eried 
the maniac. 

A sudden thought struck Latimer, as lie 
rose, bleeding, from the ground. ‘fhe path 
was nearly impassable from heat—but the 
maniac cared not for it—ho miglit open the 
iron safe, he might bear Dorville through the 
flames—and he might yet be saved. 

‘Help! help!” shrieked the agonised 
voice! ‘*Open the door! Let me out! All 
my riches! all that I am worth in the world, 
to whoever saves me !—Help! help! I choke ! 
I burn!’ 

‘Are you there? Have I found you! I’m 
coming !’’ yelled the Poacher—and, seizing 
Latimer, and shaking him like a reed in his 
iron grasp—he hissed in his ear, ‘‘ where is 
he?” with a look and tone denoting certain 
death unless satisfied. 

Acting on his plan, Latimer pointed to his 
place of concealment—gave him the key of the 
safe—aund conjured him, by the most sacred 
appeals, and by the strongest allurements of 
self-interest to relent and save tlie captive. 

Possessed of his prize, the Poacher bounded 
up, and dashed along tle intervening fiery path 
as though tho flames were but as phosphorous 
to him. 

Latimer tried to follow. But his bleeding 
temples swam, A film eame over his eyes, and, 
scarcely conscious, he sunk upon the scorching 
floor. 

Meanwhile, the shrieks of tle banker re- 
doubled in their despairing frenzy. 

s Help | help! come quick! 
burn!” 

«s J come! L come !” responded the poacher, 

«Oh! dear friend! kind friend ! blessed 
angel, haste ! baste !—Deliverer ! ”’ 

The poacher stood at the door of the safe | 

s Ís it very hot? ” he asked, calmly. 

“ I burn! T burn!” ; 

« How long do you think you can live 

there?” 

«Nota minute ! not an instant! Help 1” 

‘* Have you got all your gold with you?” 

e Help! Help} what are you waiting for? 
My back | my back |” 

t Which shall I take out, 

Dorville or his gold?” 

The half stifled RE of the banker shewed 
that he was reaching the last extremity—and 


quick! I 


you or your God 
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feeble blows and seratchings were heard inside 
the door—while the voice of the astonished 
Latimer came over the burning threshold from 
the outer room, Secing the (to him) unaecount® 
able delay of the poacher, he was about tò 
rush forward himself into eertain death, when 
the intervening rafters broke, the floor gave 
way, the burning mass was precipitated into the 
ecllars, and a blazing gulf interposed between 
him and tho other room. A horrible sight pre- 
sented itself in the cellars, numbers had been 
drinking, and two or three drunken wretehes 
now lying writhing and yelling in indeseri- 
bable agony below. 

Warned by the agony of the victim, the 
poacher now endeavoured to open the door, 
But more time was lost in this—the lock was 
concealed, and he had to ask instructions how 
toopen it. The'banker, in his torment, could 
scarcely answer his question, and the poacher, 
in his turn, now became impatient. Je, too, 
could no longer bear tho heat, despite tlie 
excitement of his reckless madness. 

t‘ Quick! answer me” he cried—“ for I 
must look on you onee again before you die,” 

At last the lock was found—the key turned 
in its heated socket—the poacher planted his 
right foot firmly on the floor—his left arm 
was pressed against the door—his left knee 
was thrown forward to assist in preventing 
too large an opening—and thus he allowed the 
door to turn slowly on its hinges. No sooner 
had it began to move, than the banker dashed 
himself against it, in his mad effort to escape ; 
tut the strength ef the maniac was too great— 
he swayed backwards for a moment, but the 
door opened not wide enough to admit of pas- 
sage for the captive. His eyes starting from 
their sockets, foam dripping from his mouth, 
his clothes torn to shreds in his agony, the 
Grelight disclosed the figure of the banker in 
its dark recess—dark, save where at the back 
a lurid streak shewed that the flames had 
progressed somewhere from the rear, and 
heated the iron on that side, through and 
through. 

“ Hold ! there’s no escaping from me now! 
- Look! Tremble! Die! For here’s Charles 
Dalton come back from to fetch you !” 

‘Nae banker relaxed in. his struggles as he 
recognized that voice and face. 

“Yes! not dead in the justice hall—esea ved 
—saved—no matter how—uo matter to you, 
now !” 

“‘ Merey ! merey !” 

© Thats what I asked you, when my sister 
was dying.” 

“Help! Help!” 

“That’s what you refused to give me,”— 
and the wild laugh of Charles Dalton yelled 
fearfully above the crackling flames, ehorused 
by the sharp shrieks of tho agonised eaptive. 

[n vain the banker struggled, the strong arm 
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of Dalton was gradually forcing the door 
closer—in vain the warning voiec of Latimer 
commanded, thrertened, and implored—for 
vengeance, adder:deaf, had seized its prey. 
Suddenly, the sharp report of a pistol rung 
upon the a:r—tlic shattered arm of Dalton 
sunk by his side—and maddened with pain, 
Dorville burst from Ins confinement. Heo never 
saw, or heeded, the fiery gulf between biin and 
Latinier—with one bound he eleared it—an act 
impossible for him, or any one, under a lesser 
stimulus to exertion and strength—and fell 
exhausted at the feet of his deliverer. The 
poacher seemed about starting in pursuit of his 
escaping prey, when a volume of smoke that 


swept between them, obscured him fron view, | 


aud the fato of the pursucr becamo far more 
donbtfnl than that of the pursued. 

Latimer now looked round for help. The 
banker was in need of immediate assistance, 
and the fire fast cucroaehing on the spot le 
occupied, rendered his removal imperative. 
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Latimer was himself too week with loss of 
blood, to attempt tle task, but, fortunately, 
ue suéeceded in enlisting the help of some, 
whom curiosity, not hostility, lad drawn to 
tho spot, and, with their aid, the dying man 
was taken to a place of safety. 

He did vot linger many hours, Tune 
enough, indeed, was granted, to bring Adeline 
to his death-bed—time cnougl to soften that 
proud spirit—nerves shattered by fear and 
fire forgot their Stubborn pride—and the last 
words of the dying banker bostowed Adeline 
upon the agent of his vain deliverauec. 

Even then his wandering thoughts adverted 
[to his riches, He chuckled at his policies of 
| iusnranuce—at his countless treasures, Little 
did he know who held the titles to his mighty 
wealth, 

Return we now to the movement. 
more we behold De Brassicr on the 


Once 
sea of 


| polities. 


THE WELL-BEING OF THE WORKING CLASSES, 


Durixe the last two years the eulogisers 
and apologists of the present system have been 
incessautly revelling on account of the suecess 
of our recently ad pted commercial policy, 
Every new return of the revenug, of inports 
and exports, &e., was an improvement conte 
pared with the preceeding onv—a new sign of 
prosperity and inereasing wealth. The record- 
ers of profitmougering called triumphantly 
upon reactionwy and revolutionary antayc- 
nists to beliold the figures, and with an air of 
glorious scli-satisfaction, they told the world 
that the rule of capital, free competition, and 
private exterprise, as at present existing, was 
the only true road to happiness. 

During the same period, the contributors to 
the bourgeois press have taken espceial care to 
intermix their eheerful reports with more cr 
less detailed accounts of the working-man’s 
happy condition, lis iot has been painted with 
the most beautiful colours, and his well-being 
lias given universal satisfaction to the dcfend- 
crs of the existing stute of things, 

Why is it that our oppressors have paid 
so much attention to this theme? Is it be- 
euase of the love they bear to the wages-slave, 
aga human being aud a fellow-ereature ? No! 
It is because they are sure of their prey as long 
as the working-nan las a bone to pick and a 
crust to kuaw, 

Save the agents and instruments of sport 
and prostitution, the eapitalist employs no 
kody, aud pays no wages, unless he can make 
a profit out of it, and add to his wealth. Is it, 
therefure, wonderful that the wages-slave, the 


creator ef commodities, should be a little more 
at ease ima period of unexampled prosperity, 
than in times of staguation ? But, it is as- 
serted, in the faece of mumerous exposures of 
misery, wreteheduess, and oppression, that the 
working elasses are really weil off—better than 
at any former period. To demoustiate this 
blessed state of felicity, the political ceoucimists 
live reccurse to the retuins of pauperis, the 
cliapness of food, ée., but they tahe good 
eare never to mention the actual amount of 
wages reeeived by the workman, 

lt is a fact, generally understood, that the 
wants of man—aye ! and of the working-man 
too, vary with the degree of civilisation under 
whieh le exists. ‘The standard of well-being 
is therefore relative. Well-being, iu a civilised 
state of socicty, does not consist in the actual 
amount of commodities whieh an individual 
does consume, and command ; it consists in the 
relative amount, that is—how far le partakes 
of the annual produce of the land and labour 
of his country, in the proportion of his share to 
the gruss revenue of the society of which he is a 
membere The npholders of the present system 
izuore this, aud take a positive standard. Any- 
thing above starvation level tothe sons of toil 
they consider well-being. A working-man’s 
condition may, aceording to their doctrine, be 
positively better than at any former period ; 
while, at the same tiine, hisruLarive position is 
worse than ever—so that he is really cheated. 

Suppose that a certain nation, at a particu- 
lar period, produces by its annual labour a 
| gross revenue of £400,000,000. ‘That, under 
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this state of things, the, amount of wages) 
paid to the workmen of all descriptions, 
from the government clerk down to the street- 
sweeper, would average £50 each, and that 
this sum would enable the working man to 
live, and propagate his race, and make him 
contented with his lot. 

Suppose, now, that during a space of fifty 
years the population had doubled, the money- 
value of the gross annual produce had also don- 
bled, but that it had quadrupled in quantity, so 
that the working man could now purchase as 
much for £50 as formerly for £100. If his 
inoney wages had continued the same, lis con- 
dition would be improved one hundred per 
cent; his command over the neecssaries and 
luxurics of lite would be doubled; his relative 
position would be the same. 

Let us now suppose that during this period 
the invention and improvement of machinery 
had been rapidly progressing ; that the conse- 
quent diminution of manual labour had reduced 
its nominal price twenty-five per cent, and 
that the loss of time oecastoned by slack time 
and a super-abundanee of hands, had caused 
another decrease cf fifteen per cent. per annum, 
we should find the workiug-man with £30 a- 
year at the expiration of this period, 

Taking the amount of commodities pur- 
chased for £50 at the beginning of this period, 
to be equal to £100, the purchases made with 
£30, at the expiration wonld be cqual to £120. 
Joseph Hume would call this su increase of 


real wages of twenty per cent, Yet, despite 
the positive inercase of twenty per cent, the 
working man’s rclative income would be dimi- 
nished forty per cent./ since his share ought to 
be cqual to £200, to obtain his former pro- 
portion. 

Thus, within the space of fifty years, the 
real income of the working-class, their com- 
mand of social products, would have incr ased 
twenty per cent., while that of the capitalists 
would not only have increased one hundred per 
cont., on accvunt of the progress In production, 
bu: they would have reecived an additional 
aug. neutation correspondent with the diminu- 


tion of the relative income of the working 
class. 

Such is our actual position in the blessed 
year of prosperity, 1851. oe) 

‘Ihe contrast between labour and eapital is 
hourly widening; the relation between the 

vor and the rieh becomes daily more antago- | 
nistie; the more production is facilitated and 
augmented, the faster wealth is aceumnlated— 
the lower sink the working clas. es in the social | 
scale. 

But this is not all. Fifty years ago, the no- 
tions of what coustitutes human life were very 
different from those of the present day. With 
the general progress of art and science, our 
views have expanded ; with the increase of 


production, onr wants lave multiplied. We 
ereate manifold luxuries anil comforts of life— 
they are continually exposed to our view—we 
are linunted in the streets with tickets and ads 
vertisements announcing places of amusements 
and sales of articles of wuich we are in want 
The trading capitalists themselves are the in- 
stigators of all this; every seheme that can be 
devised to draw a penny out of our pockets is 
eagerly seized upou; yet, when we complain of 
reeciviny too little fur our toil, the whole cho- 
vus tnrns round and charges us with sensuality 
and extravaganee. ‘They lave forced us to be- 
come politicians, to help them to fight out their 
quarrels with the aristocracy; and, having 
now become politicians for our own elass-inter- 
est, they cal! us bloodthirsty ruffirns, incer- 
diaries, aud anarchists, For profit’s sake they 
have caused newspapers, periodicals, books, 
and pamphlets to be manufactured for us to 
real, and having arrived at conclusions unfa- 
vourable to their class interests, they acense us 
of being visionary schemers, In the milst of 
civilization, surrounded by wealth and luxuries, 
with increased wants and knowledge, they 
imagine that we ought to be contented with the 
commonest necessaries of life, sleep, and hard- 
work, like our predecessors. Not to men- 
tion the idea which widely pervades the 
working classes, as to whether any individual 
ought to be permitted to exercise any private 
control whatever over the produce of other 
men’s labour, our wants, in the present subordi- 
nate position, have inereased fully oue hundred 
per cent. during the last Laif century, while our 
means to satisfy them have only inereased 
twenty per cent, 

Moreover this is only the condition of the 
more favonrably situated among the working- 
mon, There are hundreds of thousands of goud 
workmen, sober, aud willing to wok, who, for 
want of employment, are often without the most 
indispensable necessaries of physical life, even ia 
the present time of prosperity and cheap fuod. 

But even thisis not all, As lorg asa working 
man is capable of keeping a lodging and a few 
sticks, though he may lave bad work, or sonic- 
times none at all—thongh he and his family 
should frequently be obliged to go without thar 
proper meals, yet he is still considered as a 
member of socicty— he exists in the world of 
the living—le ean communicate and mix with 
his fellow working men—and may occasionally 
enjoy an hour of happiness, Phongh fhis eon- 
druon is a degraded one, he ean sink still lower 
in the socinl scale—he can lose ull, his pre- 
carious little comfort, iis last vestige of inde- 
pendenee—he can become a punper, and be 
excluded from all family and social intereousse 
—with one word he can be shut up in the 
bastile of degradation, 

Grievous and hard as it is for men who have 
wasted all their labour power, their strength, 
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and energy of youth and manhood, to end their 
lives in the workhouse—yet it is {Infinitely 
harder and more grievous for adult able-bodied 
men to be excluded even from that little which 
is granted to the working man, and in the 
prine of life linger away in the workhouse 
virtually imprisoned, 

As the exports of British and Irish produce 
and manufacture are generally taken as the 
thermometer for ascertaining the temperature 
of British commerce and manufacture, it is 
obvious that our foreign trade greatly in- 
fluences trade in general, and consequently rules, 
to a certain cxtent, the demand for, and the 
price of, labour. Hence the fate of the British 
operative depends on the power and inclination 
ot the Chinese, Americans, Germans, &c., to 
purchase our manufactures, and crime and pau- 
perism increase and diminish in proportion as 
expoits rise or fall. 

‘Lhe man who commits crime from want of 
food, and the pauper who goes tothe workhouse 
to obtain relief, belong virtually to the same 
category of working-men; the only difference 
between the two is, that the former will not 
give himself up to imprisonment until he is 
overpowered by the arms of the law and police, 
while the latter submits quietly, and steps into 
the pastile. Both are driven into their respec- 
tive coufiuement by the rule of capital. But, 
aa it is not our intention to treat of criminals 
hera, we shall content ourselves with the latter 
category of our unfortunite fellow-beiugs. 

The number of adult able-bodied human 
beings doomed to subsist by parish support 
was, in-— 


509 unions, Jan. 1, 1849 - - 201,644. 
606 unions, Jan. 1, 1850 =- - 181,159. 
— 185] - - 154,525. 


The exports of British and Irish produce and 
manufacture during the same period amounted 
to £48,946,325 in 1848, £58,910,883 in 1849, 
and £65,756,032 i1850. Thus, an increase of 
exports of £8,954,558 redeemed above 20,000 
persons flom pauperism in 1849, and a further 
increase of exports of £6,815,140 redeemed 
26,634 persons in 1850. 

‘hese results have given complete satisfaction 
to the capitalists. They have put forth these 
figures as if the occasional decrease of paupcrism 
was something heretofure unknown; yet the 
same thing has occurred over and over again. 
Tor years past the history of trade and com- 
merce has becn a contiuual rising and falling; 
the periodic recurrence of commercial crises has 
been as regular ag the rising and setting of the 
sun, Will they tell us that pauperisin must 
Vanish because of free-trade? -Look at tlie 
figures; to redeem the total number of adult 
able-bodied paupers would, under the present 
systein, require an additional increase of our 
foreign trade of £50,000,000 annually. Will 
either our free-trade policy or the promised par- 
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Jiamentary and financial reform, enable our 
foreign customers to buy nearly twice as much 
of our goods asthey donow? No! 

Already, in spite of a deficient cotton crop 
and high priced raw material, the markets 
abroad are glutted with the fuer descriptions of 
our cotton goods; and raw cotton having now’be- 
come cheap, on account ofan abundant hai vest, our 
manufacturers are busily at work to over-stock 
the markets with heavy goods also. Besides, 
there is a general dullness in almost all branches 
of trade; and while the imports of raw material 
and colonial produce are heavy, the demand 
and prices decline. This and the late failures 
show that we have already arrived at the eve 
of another crisis, when pauperism again will 
increase until, after much ruin and misery, 
the next tide of prosperity sets in. 

Thus we see there is no hope for those who 
linger away in the bastile, of being finally re- 
leased under the existing system. Even in 
times of unexampled prosperity a considerable 
number of able-bodied men must be kept in un- 
willing idleness—and why? Is it because the 
people are too well housed, too weli clad, and 
too well fed? or is it because there is no waste 
land that could be cultivated—no raw material 
to work with, &c.? No! it is because the 
drones of society have all they want, and to em- 
ploy more productive labour might interfere 
with the profits of the capitalists. 

There is no getting out of the dilemma with- 
out a complete change of system. Even if our 
home, as well as forcign, trade could be in- 
creased sufficiently to employ all hands at re- 
munerative wages, the invention and improve- 
ment of inachinery would soon restore the old 
conditions. Scarcely has famine and emigration 
reduced the hosts of Irish labourers, who used 
to migrate through the length and breadth of 
this country during the bay and harvest seasons, 
taking work almost at any price, and, therefore, 
keeping down wagcs,—ere reaping-machines 
came in from different quarters, and, at once, 
not only blight the hopes of the agricultural 
labourers to raise their wages, but even threaten 
todeprivcthem altogether of the little extra pay- 
ment which they hitherto received in the har- 
vest season, 

On the other hand the reaping machine, to- 
gether with other inventions and improvements, 
will relieve the farmers more and more from 
the necessity of employing an extraordinary 
number of hands during the summer months, 
which it bas been their interest to keep (though 
it should be in the workhouse) in the rural 
districts. ‘Lhe services of these hands having. 
become entirely useless, they will be driven to 
factory towns, still more to increase the surplus 
of the labour-seeking population, which again 
must tend to reduce wages, 

Another fact, which demonstrates the pre- 
carious position of the workir g classes, is, that, 
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even in times of unexampled prosperity, when 
the demand for labour has reached its maximum, 
the tate of wages canuot be maintained. ‘There 
is scarcely any one branch of trade in which 
the capitalists have not attempted, and, alas! too 
frequeutly successfully, to reduce wages within 
the last two years. Such having been the case 
when trade was flourishing, what will it be under 
less favourable circumstances? 

Such, then, is the social position of the 
modern wages-slaves; such the highly-praised 
condition which the apologists of the present 
system have the audacity to denominate THE 
REAL WELL BEING OF THE WORKIG CLassEs. If 
we could be induced to believe them, when 
perusing their pages, the piuching of the 
stomach, our attire, our. lodgings, &c., would 
very soon remind us that, we were grossly belied. 
If sotial -progress, improvement of condition, 

. and ‘the well-being of the working classes, mean, 


| 


that the more fortunate of working men shalt 
advance one step to every hundred advanced by 
the capitalists, and the less fortunate toilers be 
trampled in the dust—if it mean that the pro- 
ducers of all wealth have no claim to partici- 
pate in the enjoyment of the eomforts and luxu- 
ries they create,—if it mean annihilation to 
some, hard work and privation to all,—then our 
antagonists are perfectly right. But the work- 
ing man has different notions of well-being: the 
ages of spiritual delusion are past—we live in 
an age of materialism; the poor do not now re- 
joice in the splendour of their rich oppressors, 
asin times gone by; nor do they believe the 
superiority of the ruling elasses to be of divine 
origin, or their owu misery ordained by a su- 
pernatural power—and nothing stort of a full 
share of the fruits of labour wil} satisfy their 
claims in the long run. 
J. G. E 


A CHARTIST TOUR: 
FROM 


OBSERVATI 


“Wnar do you go for? 

In the belief that, however humble the in- 
strument, good may be effected to tho cause of 
progress. . 

The people are like a vast harp, that requires 
tuning into harmony. We have sat listening | 
to discord long enough; and the foes of pro- į 
press are ever striking a false key-note—nay! 
are ever setting each string to a separate key, 
for the harmonious union of the different sec- 
tious of the people sounds the death-knell of 
injustice and oppression. 

‘Therefore it is of the most vital impertance 
that the people should reccive a sameness of 
teaching, that the same song should be sung to 
them in Aberdecn,-which at Plymouth they 
were called to listen. 

The church well understands this question. 
Their most strenuous endeavour has iu all ages 
been, to ensure sameness of teaching—and, 
despite the numerous sects, each sect, by ad- 
hering strictly to this point, has maintained 
itself ercet amid a sea of change. The eternal 
pouring of the same tide of argument on the 
ears of a people, like water on the stone, at last 
scoops itself a resting-place in their hearts. 

In no case is this more important than in 
reference to democracy. Democracy has so 
many quibbles, caluinnies, and falsehoods to 
contend against, that it ought to be compact 
and invulnerable within its own ranks—it 


ONS ON 
CHAPTER I, 


THE SPOT. 


INTRODUCTORY, 


ought never to contradict itself, since there are 
so many others by which it finds itself coutra- 
dicted., 

It is, therefore, with the sense of a most ses, 
rious responsibility that a political tour should 
be commenced. And what a glorious field it 
opens to the view! To convey the stream of 
one thought over the channels of a million 
minds! To tuue a nation to the keynote of 
truth—or a fatal alternative! to impress an 
error ! 

Say not, “after all, the impression is but 
passing-——another will come and efface it!” 
Not 30; if another teaches the same, the im- 
pression is not ephemeral; if the suecessor on 
your path teaches something opposite, an evil 
is effected; because the public mind, halting 
between the two, knows uot which to believe, 
and therefore distrusts both, 

Therefore, I repeat, it is of vital importance 
that all public teachers of democraey showd 
come to an understanding as to “ WHA, 1s 
Feuran?’ —they should conceit together what 
is for the people's good-—they should decide ou 
a remedy, and on the mode of action by whieh 
to attain it. 

While a fixed political and social canon is 
laid down, the people’s missionary should next 
regard the aspect of the times: tbe public 
mind—the state of trade and agriculture—the 
amount of comfort or misery—the preparedness 
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of the masses,—and, while Atiounns strictly to | assure them of its future return, unless counter- 
fundamental prineiples, vary his style, manner, | acted by new eans2s, and you secure at once an 
and argument, according te the varying temper | attentive hearing. 
of the day. ‘Ihe arguments that advance a The tack of the missionary at present, is, 
cause at onetime, may injure it at another; | therefore, to show that the present system must 
the objects which may prove attractive one | renew all past evils of modern times—that the 
day, may become indifferent on the next. | present lull is merely the transition state from 
Again: the style and language which may | one storm to another; to analyse the origin 
be acceptable at one period, may be perfectly | and cause of the people’s sufferings—and, above 
repugnant to tho same audience at one subse- | all, to suggest the remedy. If you can then 
quent. Fiery declamation and cold argument | convince ‘the people that the remedy is attain- 
have both their use—are both equally powerful | able only by political power, by the Cuarren, 
—equally deserving ; but he who would trans- | in that case yon have renewed the foundati n 
plant the one into the time fitted for the other, | of a mighty morement—you have answered 
would be guilty of a gross misappree‘tion of | the questions— 


circumstances, Why siovuLp we pe Cnanmists? 


Weig hing these matters, I found the pnblic 7 5 
6 A ae F. 4 a E US? 
mind in a transition state. Trade was brisk, Wuat WILL THE CHARTER Do FOR 


promises of reform were floating about in all The mere political oration would fall dead— 
directions, an abundant harvest cheered the | show the value of politics in its bearings on the 
prospect of the future; reaction was just begin- | social question, and turn your auditor at once 
ning to ebb, but merely from self-exhaustiun— | into a politician. 

not before the action of want; and several It was being impressed with these convictions 
popular panaceas were attracting the attention | that I set for th on my political tour, and it was 
of the people, takirg that place which conserva: | on these convictions that I acted. 

tive reaction had maintained for three long The losal experience and impressions gleaned 
years, There.was but one leverage whereby to | upon that tonr I will now proceed to narrate; 
work—inquisiliveness, ‘The public m nd was | and, in so doing, I will not detail the success 
directed to social questions; it was enquiring | or failure of the mission as such—since that 
after the seerets of society—tho causes of misery, | wouid be egotistical, and that has been officially 
the remedies for evils, Calmly, philosophically, | done in another place; but I will set myself 
speculative, was the temper of the day—a tem- | the task of describing the aspect of man and 
per well fitted to receive eternal truths, ‘Ihe | nature in those localities through which I havo 
audiences of 1851 were therefore to be addressed | passed ; of describing the position of the Char- 
with cold, quiet, practical argument. In such a | tist movement; the prejudices and biases of the 
temper, rhetoric and sparkling appeals would | public mind, and tho mateiials of thought, 
but be laughed at. There are two other aeces- | redundant on every side, mercly waiting to be 
sible points in the present public mind—the | worked up into the woof of democracy. 
experience of the past, aud the fear of the In our next, then, reader, we will start toge- 
future. Remind them of their past miscry— ther for the West. 


OUR STREET, 
OR A RURAL TOWN IN THE TIME OF THE AUTHOR. 


(From Crable.) 
Fair scencs of peace! ye might detain us long, | Searers and smugglers here theif gains divide; 


But vice and misery now demand the song, Ensnaring Females. here their victims hide : 
And turn our view from dwellings aoe. neat, | And here is one, the syLil of the Row, 
‘No this infected row, wo term our Strect f Who knows all scerets, cr affects to know. 


i | Secking their fate, to her the simple run, 

| To ker “the guilty, theirs awhile to shun ; 
i Mistress of worthless arts, depraved in will, 

i | Ier care unblest, and unrepaid her skill, 
: Slave to thetr ibe. to whose coinmand she stoops, 
: And poorer than the poorest of her dupes. 


Here, in cabal, a dispntatious erew, 
Eaoh evening mcet: the sot, the cheat, the ; 
shrew, 
Riots are nightly heard :—the curse, the erics | 
Of beaten wife, perverse in her replics, 
While shrieking children hold each threatening | 
hand | Between the roadway and the walls, offence 
Andsometimeslife ,and sometimes food demand; : ; Invades all cyes, and strikes on every sense ; 
Boys, in their first stolen rags, to swear begin, į There lie, obscone, at every open door, 
And girls, who hecdnot dress, areskilled in gir. | Heaps ay the hearth, and sweepings from 
the fluor; 
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And day by day the mingled masses grow, 
As sinks are disembogucd or kennels flow. 
Thereliungry dogsfrom hungry children steal 
There pigs and chicken quarrel for a meal; 
There dropsied infants wail without redress, 
And all is want, and woe, and wretchedness : 
Yet should these boys, with bodics bronzed and 
bare, 
High swoln and hard, outlive that lack of care— 
Forced on some farm,* the uncxerted strength, 
Tho’ loth to action, is compelled at length, 
When warmed by health, as serpents in the 
spring, 
Aside their slough of indolence they fling. 
Yet, ere they go, a greater evil comes— 
See! crowded beds iu those contig nous rooms ; 
Beds but ill parted, by a paltry screen, 
OF papered lath or curtain dropt between ; 
Daughters and sons to you compartments creep, 
And parents here beside their children sleep ; 
Ye who have power, these theughtless people 
part, 
Nor let the ear be first to taint the heart. 


Come! seareh within, nor sight nor smell 

regard ; 

The true physician walks the foulest ward. 

See! on the oor, what frouzy patches rest ! 

What nauscous fragments on yon fractured 
chest ! 

What downy-dust beneath yon window-scat ! 

And round these posts that serve this bed for 
feet : 

This bed, where all those tattered garments lic, 

Worn by cach sex, and now perforce thrown by ! 


Sce ! as we gaze, an infant lifts its head, 
Left by neglect aud burrowed in that bed ; 
The inother-gossip has the love snpprest, 

An infant’s cry once waked in her breast ; 
Aud daily prattles, as her round she takes, 
(With strong resentment) of the want she makes, 

Here are no whiccls for neither wool or flax, 
But packs of cards—made up of suadry packs : 
Here is no clock, nor will they turn the glass, 
And sec how swift the important moments pass ; 
Here are no books, but ballade ou the wall, 
Ave some abusive, and indecent all; 

Pistols are here, unpaired, with ucts and hocks, 
Of every kind, for rivers, ponds, and brooks ; 
èu ample flask that nightly rivers fil 
With recent poison from the Datchinan's still; 
A box of tools, with wires of various size, 
Frocks, wigs, and hats, for night or day disguise, 
And bludgeons stout, to gam or guard a prize. 


To every house belongs a space of ground, 
Of equal size, once fenced with palings round ; 


* Crabbe lived in an agricultural district. In- 
stead of being “ forced on the farm," they are now 
(if they get work at all) forced into tue factory— 
and, their minds having been perverted by igno- 
ranec, their bodies are destroyed by nnhealthy 


toil. 


That paling uow by slothful waste destroyed, 
Dead gorse and stumps of elder fill the void; 


Save in the centre spot, whose walls of elay 
llide sots and striplings at their drink or play: 
Within, a board, beneath a tiled retreat, 
Allures the bubble and maintaius the cheat ; 
Where heavy ale in spots like varnish shews, 
Where chalky tallies yet remain in rows: 
Black pipes and broken jugs the seats defile, 
The walls and windows, rhymes and reckonings 
vile; 
Prints of the meanest kind disgrace the door, 
And cards, in curses torn, lie fraginents on the 
floor. 


{ere his poor bird the inhuman eocker brings, 
Anns his hard heel, and clips his golden wings : 
With spicy food the impatient spirit feeds, 
And shouls and curses as the battle bleeds. 
Struck throngh the brain, deprived of both his 

cyes, 
The vanquished bird must combat till he dies— 
Must faintly peck at his victorious foe, 
And recl and stagger at cach feeble blow : 
When fallen, the savage grasps his dappled 
plumes, 
Hisbloodstained arms, for other deaths assumes ; 
And damning the craven fowl, that lost his stake, 
And only bled and perished for his sake. 
Such are our peasants : 
Our farmers round, well pleased with eon- 


stant gain, 
Like other Farmers, flourish and complain. 


LUCY AT THE MILL, 

Of all the nymphs, who gave our village graca, 
The miller’s daughter had the fairest facce : 
Proud was theaniller; money was his pride, 
He rode to market as our farmers ride, 

And, ’twas his boast, inspired by spirits, there, 
ilis favourite Lucy should be rich as fair ; 

But she must meck and still obedient prove, 
And not presume, without his Ieave, to Jove. 


A yonthful sailor heard him ;— ‘ Ha?’ 
quoth he, 
«This miller’s maiden is a prize for me; 
Her charms I love, his riches I desire, 
And all his threats but fan the kindling fire ; 
My ebbing pnrse ‘no more the foe shall fill, 
But Love's kind ast, and Lucy at the mill.’’ 
Thus thought the youth, and soon the chase 
began, 
Stretched ali his sail, nor thought of pause or 
plan: 
Fresh were his features, lis attire was new, 
Clean was his liucn, and his jacket blue ; 
Of finest jean his trousers, tight and trim, 
Brushed the large buckle at the silver rim. 
He soon arrived, he traced the village green, 
There saw the maid, and was with pleasure 
scen ; 
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Then talked of love, till Lucy’s yielding heart | His sober step the drunkard vainly tries. 
Confessed 'twas painful though ’twas right to | And nymplis expose the failings they disguise. 
parc. First, whispering gossips were in parties 

“Foral! my father has a haughty soul, seen ; eee a P 

When best he loves, he loves but to eontroul; | Then louder seandal walked the village green; 

Me to some chur] a bargain he'll consign, Next babbling Folly told the growing ill, 

And make some ya the Neds EIRG g And busy Maliee dropt it at the mill. 

Cold is his heart—and he with looks severe, 7 ' Ta 

Has often foreed, but never shed, the tear ; ee o tly eurse and mine,” the father 


Save, Mee mother died, some drops €x- | ,, Strife and confusion stalk around thy bed ; 
(AREE : Want and a wailing brat thy portion be, 


A kind of sorrow for a wife at rest ; > ) i 
To me a master’s stern regard is shown, Ht eer mea ee fault to me ; 


I'm like lis steed, prized highly as his own; i : 
Stroked but correeted, threatened when sup- oe “On the ocean wide, f 
My William seeks a portion for his bride.” 


lied, : : ; 
His da and boast, his vietim and his pride.” “Vain be his seareh! but, till the traitor 
‘« Cheer up, my lass! I'll to thy father go, eoine, 
Tho miller eannot be the sailor's foe; The higler’s cottage be tliy future home; 
Both live by heaven’s free gale that plays | ‘There with his aneient shrew and care abide, 
aloud, And hide thy head—thy shame thou canst not 
In tho stretehed canvass and the piping shroud ; hide.” 
‘The rush of winds, the flapping sails above, Day after day was past in pains and grief, 
And rattling planks within are sounds we love; | Week followed week,—and still was no relief: 
Calms are our dread; when tempests plough | Her boy was born—no lads nor lasses came, 
To graec the rite, or give the child a name; 


the deep, 
a H , 2 
We take a reef, and to the rocking sleep.” Nor grave coneeited nurse, of office proud, 
Bore the young Chiristian roaring through the 


“ Ha !" quoth the miller, moved at speech 


30 rash, erowd : 
‘ Art thou like me? then wherethy notes and In a small ehamber was my office done,# 
eash ? > 


Where blinks thro’ papered paues the setting 
| sun ; 
Where noisy sparrows, perebed on penthouse 
near, : 
Chirp tuncless joy, and mock the frequent tear ; 
Batson their webby wings in darkness move, 
And feebly shriek their melaneholy luve. 


No sailor eame ; the months in terror fled 1 
The news arrived—he fought, and he was dead! 

At the lone cottage Lucy lives, and still 
Walks lor her weekly pittanee to the mill ; 


A mean seraglio there her father keeps, 

Whose mirth insults her, as she stands and 
weeps, 

And sces the plenty, while eompelled to stay, 

Her father’s pride, become his harlot’s prey. 

Throughout the lunes she glides, at evening’s 
lose, 

And softly lulls her infant to repose ; 

There sits and gazes, bur with viewless look, 

As gilds the moon the rimpling of the brook y 

And sings her vespers, but in-voice so low, 

She hears tl.cir murmurs as tho waters flow ; 

And she too murmurs, and begins to find, 

‘pe solemn wanderings of a wounded mind : 


Away to Wapping, and a wife command, 
Witt allthy wealth, a guinea, in thy hand ; 
‘There with thy messmates quaff the muddy 
eheer, 
And leave my Luey for thy betters here.’’ 
“ Revenge! revenge !’’ the angry lover eried, 
Then seuglit the nymph, and “ Be thou row 
my bride;’’ 
Bride lhad she been, but they no priest could 
‘move, 
To bind in law, the couple bound by love. 
What sought these lovers then, by day, by 
night ? 
But stolen moments of disturbed delight ; 
Soft trembling tumults, terrors dearly prized, 
‘Transports that pained, and joys tliat agonised: 
Vill the fond damsel, pleased with lad se trim, 
Awed by her parent, and enticed by him, 
Her lovely form from savage power to save, 
Gave—not her hand—but aru she could she 
gave, 
Then came the day of shame, tho grievous 
night, 
The varying look, the wandering appetite, 
The joy assumed, while sorrow dimmed the- 


eyes, Visions of terrar, views of woo succeed, 
The foreed sad’ smiles that followed sudden | The mind’s impatience to the body’s need ; 
sighs ; By turns to that, by turns to this a prey, 


And every art long used, but used in vain, 

To hide thy progress, Nature, and thy pain. 

_ Too eager caution shows some danger’s near, 
The bully’s bluster proves the coward’s fear; 


She knows what reason yields, and dreads what 
madness may. 


* Dr, Crabbe was a country clergyman. 
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THE WORKING CLASSES OF GERMANY, 


BY ONE OF THEIR EXILED LEADERS. 


(Continued from No, 15.) 


[The disturbed state of the continent las 
recluded our valued correspondent from sooner 
ulfilling his promise of continuing the series of 

papers under the above title; that must stand 
as our excuse with the reader for having so 
long broken the thread of these articles. ] 


Ty our last article we described the position 
of that portion of the working class in Ger- 
many, which is employed in such trades as 
have hitherto resisted, in that country, the in- 
troduction of machinery and the concentrating 
power of the great capitalists and wholesale 
speculators. 


We have already stated, with regard to them, 
that, in spite of the comparatively good edu- 
cation received at home, and the advanced 
theories picked up abroad, in spite of an ap- 
parently revolutionary spirit, much cannot be 
expected for the future from this class— their 
views almost entirely concurring with those of 
their masters, both of them deinanding protec- 
tion against the menacing competition of the 
great capitalists, and the sweeping progress of 
the productive powers of machinery. The 
masters demand a greater facility of credit; 
but well knowing that private capitalists and 

rivate banks issuo their lvans ouly on suffi- 
cient sccuritics, theirs being for the most 
part already pledged, they require the inter- 
vention of the state, viz.: the establishing of 
t: government banks of credit’? for their especial 
and exelusive benefit; which simply means, 
that, in order to maintain their expensive, old- 
fashioned, and, at present, utterly inefficient 
mode of production, they want to tax all the 
other elasses of the community, in as far as 
Joans cannot be granted by government to the 
one class without being taken from the pockets 
of somo other class, (\What they want for 
themselves, is but what is practised now for 
the benefit of the land-owning nobility, {who 
borrow moncy from government at a low in- 
terest to pay off their old debts, contracted at 
a high in’erest, Robbery!) 

The workmen, in the same trades, joinin the 
demands made by their masters, partly because 
tuey expect to mount into their ranks ; partly, 
wecuuse they wish to associate among them- 
selves, and stick to the principle of co-opera- 
tion. However, knowing, that without capital 
they would be unable, in the long run, to com- 
pete under the existing circumstances with the 
wholesale manufacturer, they likewise demand 
tho interference and subvention of the state. 


To express these views, 


in reality antagonistic, have adopted the bar- 
monious phrase—Democracy,* 

Both theseclasses pretend to be revolutionary ; 
in fact they are both reactionary and incapable 
of taking the lead, as has been witnessed by 
their proceedings during the two years 1843 
and 1849, when German democracy offered tho 
world a spectacle which would indeed have 
been a thorough farce, but for the fallen and 
slaughtered proletariansof Dresden and Vienna, 
who, froma spirit of honour, had joined the 
rank of coward ‘“‘ Democracy,” in order to 
save, not the eause which was lost, but the 
name of the people, and to announce the ap- 
proaching uprise of their class, tho final 
struggle and triumph of the proletarians. Of 
these we have now to speak, and proceed at 
once to record their historical development. 

It was in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and under the influence of the political 
changes attending the Freneh revolution, that 
German industry reccived the first impulse to 
rouse itself from that long state of depression, 
which we have traced in a former article. 
Napoleon having united one half of Germany 
to his empire, and imposed, by the example of 
his anti-feucal legislation, on the governments 
of the other half, the necessity of reforms and 
concessions in the shape of civil liberty, had ex- 
cluded by his continental customs-system the 
English commerce. ‘The demand for manu- 
factured goods, especially clothes and arms on 
behalf of tho cnormous armics, caused tho 
governments of Germany to encourago and 
to promote by all means in their power the 
spreading of industry. In order to facilitate 
the movements of his armics, Napolcon ordered 
the old high roads, which were in the most 
deplorable state, to be repaired and new ones 
to be constructed, so that a system of inland 
communication was opened, which contributed, 
in its turn, to the extension of industry and 
the promotion of commerce. This, of eourse, 
fayourably re-acted upon other trades, as that 


* In Germany and France the term, “Demo- 
cracy or Socialism,” signifying a compromise be- 
tween the small middle class, which is far more 
numerous in those countries than it is in England, 
and the working class have of late become odious, 
and with good reason, to the proletarian ; the former 
having given ample proofs of their determination 
to leave the position of the working man unal- 
tered, by maintainIng the system of protits and 
wages. ‘The proletarian, therefore, have raised 
their proper standard, the standard of “ Com- 


the two classes, though | munism.” 
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et 


of the miners, builders, &c., and libour being 
then comparatively searee, a considerabie part 
of the population being ab.orbed into the 
armies, the new demand, moreover, bearing no 
comparison to what it had been only a short 
time ago, wages were high, and the manufac- 
turing operatives well paid, This was the 
state previous to the introduction of machinery 
and the establishment of factories. ‘The work- 
ing-spinners, weavers, &e., consisted to the 
greatcr amount of the rural population, living 
seattered over the country, and receiving their 
orders as well as the raw material from the 
manufacturers who resided iu the towns, The 
weaver, therefore, was allowed in addition to 
his trade, to cultivate with the aid of his 
family a small plot of ground, on whiel lie 
raised his potato and vegetable erop3, necessary 
to the maintenance of his cnildeen. Under 
such circumstances, the number of the working- 
class increased with rapidity. 

After the fall of Napoleon, however, things 
changed again. ‘The custows-union with 
France, so favourable to southern and western 
Germany, ceased, and the English, whose 
industrial productive powers were developed to 
a far superior degree, were allowed to compete 
with Germany in her own markets on an equal 
scale. During this time, happily a thriving 


prosperity of German agriculture, by means of 


large exportation of grains, wines and spirits, 
inereascd the demand for manufactured goods 
on the part of the rural population to such an 
extent, as to prevent industry from being 
totally crushed under foreign competition, 
However, it was a hard struggle, nob so much 
tor the merchant capitalist, of course not, but 
for the workman, who was stripped during that 
long crisis of cverything he possessed, besides 
lis labour power. Such was tue ease in Saxony, 
Silesia, Westphalia, Rhenania, aud the other 
manufacturing districts, wile in Hessia, Ba- 
varia, Wirtemberg, and Baden, large masses of 
rural proletarians, from want of lavour, which 
under other eircumstaness, industry might 
have procured them, were driven to emigratiou, 
With regard to the latter, it will be ronem- 
bered by our readers, that they sprung up 
from the old serfiloin ; it must be remarked, 
however, that in the evurse uf time their ranks 
were continually being swollen and increased 
by the peasants, Thess had gradually raised 
themselves to frevhold landowners, by paying 
off their feudal taxes, tithes, &c., but, whether 
they maintained by primogeniture, which was 
the original custou, the concentration of their 
possessions, or divided them amongst their 
children, according to the Wrench law, the 
consequences Were iu beth cases the same, 


Landed property has indeed, sinco its first es- 
tablishmeut, always moved in this vicious 
circle of concentration and subdivision, tho 
one being citer maintained by the actions of 
such class-luws, as primogeniture, or repro- 
duced by the forec of competition; the other 
being the result of a political revolution pru- 
elaiming the tree aceess to land and the eqna- 
lity in the right of inheritance. Both these 
forms of “ Property” are attended by the 
same evil consequence of producing a so-ealled 
‘*Jabour-gurptus.’” ‘The one excludes a part 
of the population from the cultivation or tho 
land and drives them into the large towns, 
where they swell the ranks of hired labour, 
The pareelling system, on the other haud, 
cannot be carried out always by the direct 
division of the land and the capital invested 
init, and thus surrenders the peasant to the 
usurer and private capitalist, till the allot- 
luents become sv small and so much indebted, 
that far Irom leaving a rent ora profit in the 
hands of the legal owner, the latter finds hiim- 
self virtually in the samce position with the 
class of hired labour P’# The former system 
prevails in Bagland, the latter in Franċe. 
Germany lias the bencfit of enjoying both of 
them. ‘The cstates of the chureh, now partly 
in the hands of the governinents, and those ot 
the nobility, are either administrated by them- 
selves or their ageats; and in this case often 
very badly managed, or let out in large farms 
to capitalists. ‘Lue work on these estates is 
doce by hired labourers, a class in Germany 
still deriving from the ancient serfs, Their 
number haying through many successive ge- 
nerations increased disproportionately to tho 
demand for work, pauperism has been the 
necessary cousequenee. ‘The class of rural 
paupers lies always been very numerous, and as 
there is no provision for them by law, in times 
when food rises only a little above the average 
priee, a regular famine may be said to be 
produced throughout the greater part of the 
country, With sucha surplus of labour, it 
needs no further arguments to account for the 
low wages given to the labourers, a fact which 
is most strikingly illustrated by the enormous 
exiension of potato-cultivation, and the im- 
portance which that unhealthy and insulficient 
vegetable lias attaiued, which now forms the 
prineipal article of food of the labourers, aud 
thus the very root of society. But happily 
that reot of society has become Tvul, it can 
Support itself no longer. Society is the end 
ofits collapse, Llessed be the potato-blight! 
(Yo be continued.) 


Let the advocate of tLe small-Surm system 
weigh this passage well. JB, Ak 
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HEREWARD LE WAKE: 


OR THE LAST DEFENDER OF ENGLAND. 


Ov all the Anglo-Saxon warriors who distin- | devoted sixty-two bydes of land on the do- 
guished themselves by their determined oppo- | mains of his abbey to the support of a body 


sition to the Normans, Hereward le Wake was 
the most celebrated and most successful. His 
memory was long dear to the people of Eng- 
land, who handed down the-fame of his ex- 
ploits from generation to generation in their 
traditionary songs. His father, the lord of 
Born in Lineolushire, unable to restrain the 
turbulent temper whieh he manifested even in 
carly youth, lad procured an order for his 
banishment from Edward tle Confessor. 
youth submitted to the royal mandate, backed 
as it was by paternal authority; and soou 
earned in foreign lands the praise ofa fearless 
and irresistible warrior. He was in Flanders 
at the period of the conquest; but no sooner 
did he hear that his father was dead, and that 
his paternal] Jands had been given toa foreigner, 
than he returned in haste to his native coun- 
try; and, having procured the gift of knight- 
hood from his uncle Brand, abbot of Peterbo- 
rough—without which he was not entitled, 
according to the usages of the times, to 
eommand others—eolleeted the vassals of his 
family, and drove the Norman who had in- 
sulted his mother, and usurped her inheritance, 
from his ancestral possessions. * 
his exploits drew fresh adherents to his stan- 
dard, and Hereward soon found himself at the 
liead of a band of followers whose valour and 


The | 


The fame of | 


hardiment, aided by tho natural fastness of | 


his retreat in the Isle of Ely, enabled him to 
set at defiance the whole power of the Con- 
queror, : 

The Saxon abbot of Peterborough died be- 
fore the close of the year 1069, and thus 
eseaped the chastigement whieh his blessing 
the sword of an enemy to the Normans would 
probably have drawn upon him, William gave 
the vacant abbey to Turauld, a foreign monk, 
who had already rendered himself famous by 
his military propensities, and was probably 
thought a fit neighbour for Heroward. ‘furauld, 
nothing daunted by the prospect before him, 
set ont with a guard of one hundred and sixty 
French horsemen to take possession of his new 
benefice, and lad already reached Stanford, 
when the indefatigable Hereward appeared at 
the gates of the goldon city, as Peterborough 
was then called, and finding the monks little 
resolved to defend against the new abbot 
and his men-at-arms, set fire to the town, ear- 
ricd off all the treasures of the monastery, and 
gave it also to the flames, Turauld, the better 
to protect himself against such a daring foe, 


* Ingulfi, 70. 


of military retainers. With the assistance of 
Ive Taillebois, the Norman commander of the 
district, he undertook a military expedition 
against Hereward; but tho expedition ter- 
minated most disastrously for the militant 
ehurehman ; for whilst Taillebois went into 
the forest which formed the defenee of the 
Saxons on one side, Hereward went out on 
the other, and surprising the abbot and his 
party, who lingered inthe rear, afraid to expose 
themselves to the chances of war, he made 
them all prisoners, and kept them in the 
fens whieh surrounded his retreat, until they 
had purehased their ransom with a sum of 
3,000 marks. 

Z Meanwhile the Danish fleet again arrived 
at the isle of Ely, and were weleomed by the 
refugees as friends and liberators. Morear, 
also, and most of the exiles from Scotland, 
joined the party of Iereward. Prudence 
now compelled William to pursue energetic 
measures against the man whom he had at 
first affected to despise. He purchased the 
retreat of the Danes with gold, and then 
invested the camp of the refugees on all sides 
with his flect and army. To facilitate their 
movements, he also constructed bridges and 
solid roads scross the marshes. But Hereward 
and his eompanious, by incessant irruptions 
on all sides, so impeded the labour of the 
besiegers, that the conqueror of England 
despaired of being able to subdue this little 
handful of men; and at last listened to the 
sage reeommendation of Taillebois, who, at- 
tributing the suecess of the Saxons to the 
assistance of Satan, advised the king to em- 
ploy a sorceress, who, by the superior cfficaey 
of herspells, might defeat those of the English 
magicians. ‘The sorceress was procured, and 
placed in great state in a lofty wooden tower, 
from which she could overlook the operations 
of the soldiers and labourers. But Hereward, 
seizing a favourable opportunity, set firo to 
the dry reeds in the neighbourhood: the 
wind spread the couflagration, and enveloped 
the cnchantress and her guards in a cirele of 
smoke and fire whieh destroyed them all. 
This was not the only suceess of the insur- 
gents, Notwithstanding the immenso supe- 
yiority of the king's forces, Hereward s inces- 
sant activity baffled his every effort for many 
months, and would have kept the whole Nor- 
man power at bay for a longer period, had 


+ Petri Bicssensis Continuatio Ingulfl, 125, 
Ibid. 
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not treachery seconded the efforts of the as- 
sailants. There was in the isle of Ely a con- 
vent of monks, who, unable longer to‘cndure 
the miseries of famine, scut to William's 
camp, and offered to point out to him a path 
by whieh he might cross the morass which 
protected the camp of the insurgents, pro- 
vided he would guaranteo to them the pos- 
session of their property. The offer was 
accepted, and the Norman troops, guided by 
the treacherous monks, penetrated unex- 
peotedly into Hereward’s cump, where they 
killed a thousand of the English, and com- 
pelled the rest to lay down theirarms. All 
surrendered exeept Hcreward and a small 
band of determined followers, who cut their 
way through their assailants into the lowlands 
of Lincoln. Here some Saxon fishermen, who 
earricd their fish for salo every day to a 
Norman garrison in the neighbourhood, re- 
ceived their fngitive conntrymen into their 
boats, and hid them under heaps of straw. 
The boats approached the Norman station as 
usual, and the garrison, knowing the fishermen 
by sight, made their purchase of fish without 
suspicion, and quietly sat down to their meal. 
But while thus engaged, Hereward and his 
followers, rising up from their concealment, 
rashed upon them with their battle-axes, and 
massaered nearly all of them. This coup-de- 
main was not the last exploit of the English 
guerilla captain; wherever he went, he 
avenged the fate of his countrymen by simi- 
lar decds, until at last, says Ingulphus, “after 
great battles, and a thousand dangers fre- 
quently braved and nobly terminated, as well 
against the king of England, as against his 
carls, barons, prefects, and presidents, which 


arc yet sung in our streets,—and after having 
fully avenged his mothers wrongs with his 
own powerful right hand,—he obtained the 
king's pardon, and his paternal inheritance, 
and so ended his days in peace, and was very 
lately buried with his wife nigh to our mo- 
nastery.” 

A different fate awaited his companions 
who were captured in the camp of Ely. 
Some were allowed to ransom themselves ; 
others suffered death; and others were set 
at large after having been cruelly maimed 
and mutilated. ‘Stigand was condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment. Egelwin, bishop of 
Durham, was confined at Abingdon, where, 
afew months afterwards, he died either of 
hunger voluntarily induced, or in consequence 
of forced privation. The treachery of the 
monks of Ely received its reward. Forty 
men-at-arms occupied their convent as a mili- 
tary post, and lived in it at their expense. 
Tho monks offered a sum of 700 marks to be 
relieved of the charge of maintaining such e 
body of soldiers; their offer was accepted, 
but on weighing the silver, a single drachm 
was found to be wanting, and the circum- 
stance was made a pretext for extorting 300 
marks more from them. Finally, royal com- 
missioners were sent, who took away from 
the convent whatever valuables remained, 
and divided the abbey-lands into military 
fiefs. The monks made bitter protestations 
against this treatment, which no one regarded. 
‘hey invoked pity on their convent,—once, 
said they, the fairest among the daughters of 
Zion, now captive and suffering,—but not a 
sear of sympathy was shed for them, nor à 
single hand raised in their cause. 


OUR COLONIES, 


[The following article from the Montreal 
Transcript will shew the declining eondition 
of our Canadian colonics. Is it not a signifi- 
cant fact that the country tied to the old 
monarchy is rapidly sinking, while all that 
joins the young republic as rapidly rises in the 
scale of nations ?}] 


THE INCREASE OF OUR IMPORTATION 
NO PROOF OF OUR PROSPERITY. 
“Mr, Hincks congratulated the country on 

its great prosperity, as exhibited in the in- 

crease of our importation of various leading 

articles of consumption.”’— Debate, July 16, 
“In the spring of the year 1825, England 

showed every sign of great prosperity. Money 

was abundant, speculation up, the imports 
large, the revenue flourishing. Tho Chancel- 

lor of the Exchequer of the day, ordinarily a 

rather prosaic person, was lifted into enthu- 


siasm, and congratulated the country on the 
policy of which he considcred himself the 
parent, ‘dispensing prosperity through th» 
portals of an ancicnt constitutional monarchy. 

In that memorable year the financial and com- 
mereial system of Britain sustained, and baraly 
sustaincd, a shock such as it had never before 
experienced. ‘Ihe credit of the Bank of 
Eugland, and with that, the credit of the 
whole world, was only sustained at the last 
moment, by a small supply of specie from the 
Bauk of France, itself nearly exhausted, and 
by tho discovery of a large parcel of unissued 
we pound notes, which supplied the dis- 
credited circulation of the country banks. The 
crash was terrible, and Mr. Huskisson said we 
were within ‘twenty-four’ hours of bank- 
ruptey.’ But, though the country survived it, 
the sanguine Chancellor was known as ‘ Pros- 
pevity Robinson,’ until he hid his head under 
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the coronet of the Earl of Ripon. In 1887, 
England was also in a state of great prosperity. 
Large exports were made to all the world, 
particularly to the Unitcd States, 
vestments were made in railroads. Discounts 
Were easy, and papcr promises-to-pay abun- 
dant. Corn, iron, and cotton; stocks of all 
kinds, went up. But, warned of the example 
of 1825, the Bank of England knew that this 
prosperity was all false and hollow, and ‘ put 
on the screw,’ as it was called then, in time. 
It was then very soon discovered that there 
had been more lent to the Americans than they 
could pay, and the suspension of further ad- 
vances, and demand for payment of what was 
already advanced, produced a crisis,—-repu- 
diation, failure of the Bank of tho United 
States, general insolvency, and thence, by re- 
flection, in England the greatest embarrass- 
ment and alarm. 

“Tho manufacturers of the midland countics 
went to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
told him that if ccrtain houses werc not sup- 
ported, the whole of their establishments must 
stop, and hundreds of thousands of men be 
thrown out of work, Those houses were sup- 
ported; the solyent supported in credit, the 
insolvent wound up, all their debts paid, with 
reconrse, against the creditors for the deficit. 
Among the former was the great housc of Brown 
and Shipley. It wasrumoured onthe Exchange— 
we were in Liverpool at the time—that the bank 
had advanced them nine hundred thousand 
pounds; this sum seemed so vast as to be incredi- 
ble. It was not known, until several years after, 
that the first loan being insuficient, over one mil- 
lion more was advanced, the largestloan to private 
individuals on record; and, what was more_re- 
markable, it was fully repaid, and the firm had 
a large margin of property left. Thése things 
are of perpetual recurrence in commercial his- 
tory, Mr. Hincks, who, though a ‘clever 
man of business,’ —smart, as cur neighbours 
gay,—has no idea of the gcneral principles of 
finance and banking, may think that increased 
imports, and increased revenue from increased 
duties, are proofs of high prosperity, and the 
multitude may think with him, and probably 
will. But we can tell him that most prudent 
people whom we know take a different vicw of 
affairs; and, as an infallible sign, the banks 
are, atid have been, contracting tlieir discounts 
within the closest’ limits compatible without 
creating alarm,- The “tightness of money,” in 
thia. great, prosperity, is notorious, it is com- 
pulsory on the banks. If they grant discounts, 
those disconnts must be on all bills drawn 
against, directly or indirectly, exports of pro- 
duce; and it is out of the power of the banks, 
without, exhausting themselves, and injuring 
their credit in Europe, to grant discounts to a 


grealer amount than tho realizable rape: y 
“| 


these exports, We have imported largely, 


Great if- 


haye we paid for our imports? If not, our 
Imports and the revenuo cxtracted from them 
are no more proof of our prosperity than a 
private man’s running up bills with his grocer 
and his clothier, are of his wealth. To show 
that this is prosperity, it must be shown that 
there are remittances on this side to meet those 
imports. Now what have we remitted to mect 
them and the interest of our debt? We be- 
lieve that the collective amount of lumber, 
ashes, and provisions, will fall very far short 
of balanclng the account. Our grcat staple is 
flour, which is now gradually declining, and is 
at a figure which will not pay any one to ex- 
port, excepting torealize a perishable article, and 
at which we are confident it cannot be raiscd in 
future. The question is,—is the collective 
value of our cxports equal to that of our im- 
ports? If not, imports are nv prosperity. Our 
position sccms not unlike that of the United 
States} before the great oxplosion we have 
noticed.” 


THE COST OF A LETTER; 


OR, THE BILL OF A LAWYER. 


To taking your directions about writing 
to Mr. Cansuck relative to his cock’s 


going into your yard - - -068 
Writing the letter - - - -034 
Clerk’s going with it - - - -034 
Cab hirc there - - - - -014 
Pitto back - - - = sO? A 


Mr. Cansuck not being at home, to 
writing to him, making an appoint- 


ment - - = - - -034 
Clerk going at time appointed - -034 
Cab-hire tlicre - - - - -014 
Ditto back - - 5. 6s -014 
Reporting to you thereon, Mr. Cansuck 

having promised his cock should not 

do so again -~ - - - -034 

£18 8 


Received from Tom Noodle, Esq., the above 
sum. 
Simon SKINNEN, Attorney, 
Ist of April. 


A Conmmission.—A felon, who was just on 
tho point of being turned off, asked tho hang: 
man if ho had any message to send to the 
place where he wag going. “Twil trouble 
ou with a line,” replied the finisher.of the 
law, placing the cord under his left year, 
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RICHARD STRONGBOW, 


OR 


THE FIRST INVADER OF IRELAND. 


Ricard De CLARE, surnamed Strongbow, 
Earl of Strigul, or Pembroke, distinguished 


served one of Dermot’s epistles to his ally. 
Tt is conceived in a tone little indicative cer- 


himself, during the reign of Henry Il., by his | tainly of the ferocious aud savage eharacter 


adventures and sueecss in Ireland. That 
country was, at this time, divided into five 
states, Munster, Meath, Ulster, Leinster, and 
Cannaught,—of which the kingdom of Meath, 
though the smallest in extent, was the most 
distinguished. Little eommunieation had 
hitherto takeu place between any of these 
states and the adjacent kingdom of England. 
The event, which brought them into hostile 
collision, sufficiently marks the rude eharaeter 
of the times. Dermod, or Dermot, king of 
Leinster, had, several years before, carried 
away by foree Dervorgil, the wife of O’Ruare, 
prince of Leitrim. The lady appears to have 
been little averse to the transaction; but 
the insulted husband resented the indig- 
nity, by invoking the aid of his prother-chiefs, 
before whose united forees Dermot fled, and 
sought safety in exile* Passing through 
England, he proceeded to Aquitaine, where 
he endeavoured to engage Henry in his 
quarrel, by doing him homage for his domi- 
nions. The English sovereign received him 
graciously, and granted him letters-patent, 
declaring that he had taken him under his 
proteetion, and authorizing any English sub- 
jects to assist him in reeovering his Kingdom. 
With these letters Dermot sailed to Bristol, 
where he entered into a negotiation with 
Richard De Clare, a nobleman of ruined for- 
tunes, and lying at the moment under the 
displeasure of hissovereign. Dermot promised 
to bestow the hand of his daughter, Eva, 
upon De Clare, and with it the succession to 
his kingdom in the event of his reconquering 
it; and De Clare pledged himself to attempt 
the enterprise in the ensuing spring. After 
coneluding this treaty, Dermont went into 
Wales, and there found another needy ad- 
venturer, Robert FitzStephen, who was 
willing to engage with him. ‘The eity of 
Wexford, and two adjoining cautreds, were 
to be the reward of the Welshman’s valour. 
Assisted by his Welsh allies, Dermot began 
the enterprise to recover his dominions, and 
was so far successful, that he soon began to 
aspire to the sovereignty of all Ireland. A 
pressing demand was sent to Strongbow to 
accelerate lis arrival, accompanied with such 
representations as could not fail to excite his 
ambition and onpidity. Giraldus hag pro- 

* Girald, Hib, expugn. c, i, p, 700.—_Lingard 
vol, ib p: 103, zii a be) 


attributed to that chieftain. ‘‘ We have scen,” 
says he, “the storks and the swallows. The 
birds of the spring have paid us their annual 
visit; and at the warning of the blast, have 
departed to other elimes. But our best friend 
has hitherto disappointed our hopes. Neither 
the breezes of summer, nor the storms of 
winter, have condueted him to these shores.” 
The English earl was indeed ready aud eager 
for the enterprize; but, as the objeet was 
avowedly no longer the restoration of Der- 
mot, but the conquest of the whole country, 
he durst not venture to embark in it without 
the permission of his sovereign, to obtain 
whieh, he went over to Normandy; but, in 
the meantime, he despatched a reinforeement 
to Dermot, under eharge of Raymond, a 
youth of his own family. Nothing can more 
foreibly imply the uncivilized state of the 
Trish at this time, than the success of this 
small band, consisting of only 10 knights and 
70 archers. Though opposed by O’Phelan at 
the head of 3000 men, they utterly defeated 
their assailants, and slew above 800 of them. 
Giraldus describes O’Phelau’s foree as con- 
sisting of naked savages, armed with lances, 
hatches, and stones, and who were powerless, 
therefore, before men armed with sword aud 
shield, and well practised in military evo- 
lutions. Heury received Strongbow’s appli- 
cation with a sueer, and seemed disposed to 
discountenanee the attempt; but, having at 
length let fall some expressien, whieh might 
be construed into a kind of permission, the 
eal eagerly laid hold of it, and, hastening 
back to England, pushed his preparations 
with the greatest vigour. Before they were 
completed, he reecived positive orders from 
his sovereign to desist from his enterprise ; 
but, as he had already staked all upon tho 
issue of his enterprise, he resolved to push it 
to the last, aud, sailing from Milford-haven, 
landed near Waterford, ou the 23rd of Aug., 
1170, with a body of 1200 arehers and 
knights. Here he was joined by Dermot, and 
received his daughter in marriage, after which, 
their united forces marched against Dublin, 
and took that city by storm. A few months 
afterwards Dermot died at Fernes, and was 
succeeded, in the sovereignty of Leinster; by 
his son-in-law, Earl Strongbow, without any 
aprono, These successes alarmed Henry, 
who issued an edict, forbidding more adyen, 
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turers to go to Treland, and commanding the | city of Dublin, aud all the towns on tho 
victors to return. Among others, Strongbow | coast, into his own hands.¢ Two years after- 
yiclded to a power too great for him to resist, | wards, Strongbow’s serviees to Henry, during 
and reluctantly mado his peace with his|the rebellion of his sons, were rewarded by 
offended sovereign, by laying his conquests | his appointment to the government of Ireland- 
at his feet. Henry permitted him to retain a | in room of Hugh Do aey, ‚Which appoint, 
great part of the kingdom of Leiuster, to be | ment ho held until his death, in 1177. 

held of the crown of England, but took the + Noubrigen. 1, ii. ¢. 26. 


POETS OF AMERICA. 


I. “SEVENTY SIX.” 
BY 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


“ What heroes from the weolland sprung, | « A nation’s glory—be the rest 
When through the fresh awakened land, Forgot ; she’s canonized his mind: 
The thrilling ery of freedom rung, And it is joy to speak the best 
And to the work of warfare strung We may of human kind. 
The yeoman’s iron hand. | eae eiet e Er 
p n is is that language of the hear 
“ Hills flung tke ery to hills around, In which the oes heart would speak, 
And oeean- mart replied to oe | Thought, word, that bids the warm tear start, 
A streams, whose springs were yet unfound, | (the smile light the cheek. 
ealed far away the startling sound | 
Into the forest’s heart. “ What sweet tears dim the eyes unshed, 


What wild vows falter ou the tongue, 
When ¢ Scots wha hae with Wallaee bled,’ 
Or‘ Auld Lang Syne’ is sung! 


“Then marehed the brave from roeky steep, 
From mountain river swift and eold ; 

The borders of the stormy deep, 

The vales where gathered waters sleep, 


ze AN x 
Sent up the strong and hola And when he breathes his master lay, 


Of Alloway’s witeh-haunted wall, 


« Asif the very earth again All passions in our frames of clay, 

Grew quick with God's creating breath, Come thronging at his eall, 
And, from the sods of grove and glen, ee A 
Rose ranks of lion-hearted men “Tmagination’s werld of air, 

To battle to the death. es ou own world, iis gloom and glee, 

thos, p 

«The wife, whose babe first smiled that day, pe ee cae sere 

he fair fond bride of yestereve, . 
And aged sire and matron grey, « And Burns—though brief the race he ran, 
Saw the loved warriors haste away, Though rough and dark the path he trod, 

And deemed it sin to grieve. Lived—died— in form and soul a man, 
« Already had the strife begun ; The image of his God! 

‘Already blood on Coneord’s plain A $ : 
Along the springing grass had run. aed eae a strong, 
Be lees ee ee A love of right, a scorn of wrong, 

es Of eoward and of slave. 

That death-stain on the vernal sward , i ) 
_ Flallowed to freedom all the shore; -< Praise to the bard ! his words are driven, 
In fragments fell tho yoke abhorred— . Like flower seeds by the far winds sown, 
The feotstep of a foreign lord Where’er beneath the sky of heaven, 


Profaned the soil no more.” The birds of fame have flown. 


“ Praise to the man !—a nation stood 
II. TO BURNS. Besiae his eoffin with wet eyes, 
Her braye—her beautiful—her good, 


BY 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK As when her loygd onc dies. 
« The memory of Burns—a name “Sueh graves as his are pilgrim-shrines, 
That ealls—when brimmed her festal cup, Shrines to no creed or eode confined, 
nation’s glory and her shame The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 


Jn silent sadness up. The Mecea’s of the mind,” 
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AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 


Somr attention being now given to the subject | fact that those of them who would be likely to 
of the colonization of Africa by the free negrocs | become good citizens of a State governed by 
of Ameriea, a few statistics Yn regard to tlic their own race, are generally able to live in 
result of the efforts made in this direction since | circumstances of moderate respectability and 
1816, when the American Colonization Socicty | comfort here, and have formed attachments to 
was organized, may be of interest. It appears | the places hard to break up The lower and 
that the wholenumber of persons sent to Liberia | more dissolute class the Society would not like 
under the direction of the Society, and by the | to send to their colony. 

Government, is less than 8,000. The cost of . 

their emigration and subsequent expenses paid LUCY COLLINS. 

by the Society and its Auxiliaries, was about (PROM CRABBE.) 

one and a quarter million of dollars, There} Por Lucy. Collins, happier days had been, 


ao ar in Maryland, Mississippi, and | ad footman Daniel scorned his native green ; 
Pennsylvania, and, we belicve now, one In| Or when he came an idle coxcomb down, 


New York. These auxiliaries Lave been] Had he his love reserved for lass in town; 
efficient in their work, both as regards Tof Stephen Jiili she then had pledged ler troth_ 
raising funds and sending emigrants to their} 4 sturdy, sober, kind, unpolished youth ; 
colonies. The Maryland Society alone cx-| But from the day, that fatal day, sle spied 
pended 200, 000dols. upon this enterprise in six | fhe pride of Daniel, Daniel was her pride. 
years, Recently, a considerable number of | fa all concerns was Stephen just and truc, 

free blacks have sailed from Baltimore for the | But coarse his daublet was, and patehed in view, 
coast of Africa, and a new impulse bas been | And felt his stockings were, and blacker than 
given to this sort of emigration, The number E oE 


of frec negroes in that State we do not recol- | yyije Daniel's linen all was fine and fan a 
lect; but there are enough of them to make a His master wore it, and he deigned to wear $ 
i I . . 9 . $ a 
respectable colony in a new State. Of the) (py wear his livery, some respect might prove ; 
MillolemumbersentebystherAmericanySccicusi nn S a e a ilove :) 
è n ; Š ; $ ` , 2 sey ' 
107 only were from es and 242 : oni | Blue was his coat, unsoiled by spot or stain ; 
other free States; while the remainder ol | tris hose were silk, his shoes of Spanish grain; 
upwards of 6,000 have emigrated from slave | A silver knot his breadth of shoulder bore ; 
States. It cannot be doubted that the germ] A diamond buckle blazed his breast before— 
of a Republic composed of, and governed by, | Diamond he swore it was! and shewed it as 
black men, has been safely planted in Africa, lesve? 
: , 3 
with every prospect of ultimate success, and Rings on his fingersshone; his milk-white hand 
a fair growth. The progress of cmigration | Conid picktootli-case, and box for snuff com- 
from America has been slow and various. In RANG 
* : Wet a 3 
1832 the Society sent out 796 De ees which | ang thus, with headed cane, a fop complete, 
A the e pe eed single ve He stalked, the jest and olory of the street ; 
1 a ê e a 1 1 2 : oe anata Joined with these powers. the could sweetly sing, 
to languish; but for three years from that) pane with such toss, and saunter with such 
time, when Mr. Pinney began making unusual swing: 
rts in i X noD 53 
efforts in its behalf, there has been a large Laugh with such glee, and trifle with such art, 
increase in the numbers sent, until in 1830, That Lucy’s promise failed to shicld her heart. 
there were 505 of these freemen added to the Stephen, meantime, to ease his amorous cares 
: $ ; 5 A 
numbers already in the distant colony. It] Pixyed his full mind upon his farm’s affairs; y 
cost the large sum of 6,497,391dols, to secure | Two pigs) a cows and werlers IE a eooo, 
passages for this number, and conduct the Inereased hisstock, and still he looked tor more. 


operations of the Board. gla, Gare [his aane eae. ave all i 
To give some idea of tbe slow growth of the That E ENE ae laid; 


African colony, compared with the number of | ‘Pill our chaste nymphs no longer felt disdain, 
free negroes ae America, we have only w siae And prudent matrons praised the frugal swain; 
the amount of this class of population in New Who thriving well, thro’ many a fruitful year, 


Fees ding | ` . 

York State. According to the recent census, | Now c othed himself anew, and acted overseer. 

there are 49,914 free negroes in New York. Jas Choe ib an $ 

Of the whole number 13,520 are resideuts of ust Cheni pout Lony ley We Kien ie (os 
TR Fled in pure fear, and came a beggar down; 


the city of New York. Induceinents are held | qyembli ser s g 
ont to these people to find homes, independence, : come aS TES SIRT ON Dealt) 
and consideration, —such as they never can at- | Was chidden first, next pitied, and then fed : 
tain in this ooninicy,—in tho land/ot their lien cat at Siepheny board a 
forefathers, and which scems to have been des- Stephen's bed ae 4 


tined and set apart for tho occupation of their , : 2 
race, The little suecess which these efforts All hope of marriage lost in her disgrace, 


have met is easily to be accounted for, from the He ee a flame revived, and she a loye of 
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TRADES GRIEVANCES. 


LETTER FROM A MANUFACTURER 
AT WOLVERHAMPTON. 


[Although it is a general rule for this publi- 
cation to insert no anonymous correspondence, 
and although the subjoined letter bears no 
other signature than “C. F.” it is here in- 
serted, since an organ of demecracy fears not to 
expose both sides of the question ;—truth can 
but gain by every publicity; and it may 
somewhat enlighten the public mind to hear 
what the master-class haye to say for them- 
selves. ] 


Wolverhampton, Sept. 16, 1851. 

Sık, —I have carefully perused your “ Notes 
to the People,’ and have been much pleased 
with their contents generally. There is, how- 
ever, one subject upon which you appear to 
mic to be entertaining very erroncous notions— 
the gricvances under which the working-man 
is now labouring through the very great injus- 
tice of lis employer. I am quite aware that 
my position would be calculated to cause you 
to pronounce me an improper person to form 
an opinion on the subject; but if I know any- 
thing of my own feclings, there is no subject 
upon which I could speak with greater impar- 
tiality and fairness ; and I think my experience 
has enabled me to do so, so far as the working 
men in this town are concerned. I must then 
say, without further preface, that if there is 
any tyranny practised by either, the prepon- 
derance is decidedly on tho side of the men. 
The fact is, you are most awfully humbugged 
in the matter; and if you wish to gain any 
amount of practical knowledge on the subject, 
and will only embark in any of our staple 


trades, you will, before two years have elapsed, | 


say, thatifthercis any class more regardless of 
every honourable feeling towards their em- 
ployers, and less disposed to act honestly to- 
wards them than another, it is the Wolver- 
hampton journeymen in all the various branches 
of our trade. I will, if you will be at the 
trouble to read it, give you a faint outline of 
their general mode of proceeding. 

To commence : Monday morning, the engine 
is started (where steam-power is used), the 
machinery is set in motion, your warehouse 


people and clerks are ready to attend to their | 


usual duties, your general expenses are all 
going on, and through the entire day yon drive 
your machinery for about one-third of your 
piecemen. Where are they who are minus ? 
At the tavern. Tuesday comes, with rather 
a stronger muster ; still a great portion of them 
are absent. They were “jolly drunk last 
night,” and their heads are “ splitting” this 
qorning. Wednesday : a little more regular. 
Thursday, the whole in general are at work. 


Saturday comes: very few of them want to 
reckon, they want a draw; thatis, they want 
one pound on account for about ten shillings’ 
worth of work done; and “you are a d—d 
cruel master if you won't find it,” followed up 
by a “ B——t my eyes, if I stand this !” * 
You do the best you can with them; and now 
comes the following Saturday, and with it a 
reckoning. Now, what is the conduct of these 
men during the last few days previous to 
«“ reckoning?” Just this: they want their 
employers, clerks, warehouse-people,machinery, 
and all, to go night and day; they wish you 
to go on recciving in and counting their work 
until about half an hour before the time-for 
paying arrives on the Saturday, and expect 
you to make up your books ready for them in 
half an hour, say for one, two, or three hundred 
men, and thus do a days work in a few 
minutes to suit their purpose. Can any man 
possessing common sense feel surprised at a 
master retaliating in their own language when 
subject to sueh treatment ? 

But the pith of the tree is not yet apparent 
to you. You will go on with your reekoning 
with your men, and will find that the amount 
of their gains in about nine days, the time they 
have worked during the fortnight, will average 
from 40s. to 60s. for the nine days; yct these 
are the grumblers. 

I am happy in stating that there are honour- 
able exceptions, and with such everything goes 
on well and peaceably, and such men do well, 

I bave just given you these few hasty re- 
marks in an off-hand sort of way, and am pre- 
pared to prove every statement I have made; 
and am in reality a well-wisher to the indus- 
trious mechanic. 

Ernest Jones, Esq. C.F. 


Oy CHS 
TUE ANONYMOUS ACCUSER OF THE WORKING- 
MEN OF WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Sir,—In these pages, since number fourteen 
of the “ Notes,” an amount of injustice, oppres- 


| sion, and downright chieanery practised by the 


employer against the employed, has been ex- 
posed, such as it remained for the nincteenth 
century, and that alone, to present to our view, 
On reading the opening passage of your letter, 
wherein you tell me I have been “awfully 
humbugged,” I naturally thought your obser- 
vations would be directed towards the refutation 
of those statements,—statements, however, for 
all of which I possess the most irrefragable 
roof, 

Nothing of the kind do you attempt—but 


* J have been obliged to substitute blanks for 
gome of the oaths of our correspondent, E, J, 
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assuming the offensive, you launch an accusa- 
tion against the working class (restricting it 
subsequently to Wolverliampton,) and inform 
us that the tyranny is all on the side of the 
men—and that “if there ig any one class more 
regardless of every honourable feeling towards 
their employers, it is the Wolverhampton jour- 
neymen in allthe various branches of our trade.” 

Now, how do you substantiate this ?—The 
whole gist and onus of their offence, lies in the 
fact that, being rrecr-men—that is, working 
by the piece, not by time, being therefore at 
liberty to come and go as they please—they 
use that liberty, and do so. You require them 
to work just to suit your convenience—they 
prefer to suit their own. ‘They are perfectly 
right—by the very terms of the arrangement 
between yon—and I only wish they would 
suit their own convenience a little more, by 
working for themselves, and not for you, or 
any other great capitalist in England. 

You say, your machinery, clerks, etc., are all 
there ready, waiting for them—and that all 
your expenses are going on, whether they come 
or not. Perhaps so.—But for whom do you 
set that machinery in motion ?—Is it just to 
oblige them, or to enrich yourself ? The tatter, 
of ccurse,—and, accordingly, they owe you no 
thanks, and are not bound to inconvenience 
themselves in the least, because your machinery 
is waiting for them, any more than you incon- 
venience yourself to find them employment when 
you don't want their work. 

Ifyouhave a scarcity of orders, if your market 
is rather dull—do you scruple to turn them 
adrift ? Do you hesitate about discharging 
surplus hands? Not you indecd! And yet 
you and your class have toruthem from the 
means of healthful tabour nature gave them, to 
feed your factories—and, having rendered it 
impossible for them to work fur themselves, you 
are bound to gire them work. Do you do so, 
Sir! as soon as you don’t wantthem ? Yet 
remember! THEIR EXPENSES ARE GOING ON, 
all the time : they require meat and drink, 
lodging and raiment—without work they must 
starve—and yon have so ordered society, that 
they cannot find the means of work, because of 
your monopolies. 

Perhaps, sir ! you will point to the Buastile, 
and say “there is a home for labour !” 

A glorious home that! The work of your 
wages-slaves enables you to lay by a large por- 
tion for your old age—why should it not ena- 
hle them to lay by a cumpetence for theirs? If 
out of their work you assure a future for your- 
seli—why should not they do the same for 
themselves also ? Then, if your old age has a 
mansion ready to receive it—why should not 
they have at least acomfortable cottage? Every: 
man has a right to obtain thus much for his 
labour, as will give him comfort while he works, 
and competence when he is past the time of 
working, Thisis the implied compact between 
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yourself and your men. They realize their 
part of it—because you realize a fortune ; you 
do not fulfil yours, because they realize misery, 
disease, the workhouse and premature death. 

On which side is the tyranny ? 

Bat, the strangest part of the fact is this, that 
even the blasphemous poor-law pittance, is 
what the working man is made to pay to him- 
self. The working-man pays rates and taxes, 
imports and duties—for, even where the work- 
ing man does not pay them directly, they are 
taken from him indirectly, by reductions 
effected in his wages. So that the working 
man is robbed first, that he may have the plea- 
sure of imprisoning himself in a bastile after- 
wards. 

I have alluded to the implied contract be- 
tween master and man, under the existing rela- 
tions of society. But I go further :—I assert 
that the whole contract is founded on an error, 
that the entire relations between labour and 
canital are a grand mistake. 

I assert, that you, as a Capitalist, ag an em- 
ployer, are a nuisance in society—that you are 
a stumbling-block in the way of happiness— 
that your whole order must be done away with 
before labour can be emancipated, and man ob- 
tain his rights. Because there can be no stabi- 
lity in prosperity, no freedom, no right, no jus- 
tice, and but little virtue, as long as one man’s 
LIFE (for work is the means of life to the work- 
ing man,) is dependant on the self interest, 
caprice, or passion of another. You have no 
right to raise yourself above the heads of man- 
kind, and say to this man: “thou shalt 
work !"—to that man “thou shalt starve.” Jt 
is as clearly the right of every man to work, as 
it is his right to breathe—therefore neither you, 
nor any one else has a right to monopolise the 
means of work. 

Well, then, in the artificial labour market, 
what are the means of work ? Machinery.— 
You complain that your machinery is running 
at an expense to yourself, while waiting for 
the men ; but permit me to tell you, that the 
machinery you speak of ought not to be yours 
—had you and your class not perverted the 
channels of labour and monopolized the gifts of 
God, that machinery would now helong to the 
nation, and be used by the citizen for his own 
self-remuneration and the support of all. Per- 
mit me to tell you that the monopoly of the 
land by a few, and the monopoly of machinery 
by a few, are two curses, beneath which man- 
kind i3 withering, and that must be done 
away with—because HE THAT HOLDS THE 
SOURCES OF LABOUR, HOLDS TNE SOURCES oF 
LIFE. It is blasphemy for man to arregate this 
power—that belongs to GOD alone—who cre- 
ated ‘‘the earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is ”—and lent them to us, for thense of all alike, 

You may say “have you not a rigbt to reap 
the fruits of your industry, and to add to the 
sum bythe same indystry that first created it ?? 
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I reply: you have no right to take more 
from society thau the value of what you give to 
it—but if you give society all you can, you 
have a right to a comfortable, happy main- 
tenance in return, One man may give more— 
another man less, according to his abilities— 
but, as long as he gives all he can, he has a 
right to receive all he wants, (within the limits 
of reason and justice in return. 

I reply, further, that supposing by your in- 
dustry, you build yourself a house—so far so 
good—but you have not a right to push your 
industry as much further, as TO PULL MINE 
Down. And this is just the thing you capital- 
ists do: not content with raising a house for 
yourself by industry (though where your in- 
dustry is, might be difficult to discover,) you 
proceed to deprive thousands of working men 
of theirs—and use the materials that should 
shelter them to stretch your house into the 
dimensions of a palace. You may have a 
right to enrich yourself—but you have no right 
to impoverish another in so doing. You may 
have a right to enrich yourself, but you have 
no right in the process, to prevent another 
growing equally as rieh. 

I know this is startling and new to your 
mind; but it is true, nevertheless. 

You talk of your men receiving from 40s. 
to 60s. per fortnight for their work—there 
are very few workmeu in England that re- 
ceive quarter of this. But supposing they 
do, what do rou receive BY their work? ‘That 
is the standard by which to measure their 
wages. It suits your purpose to pay them 
that—or you would not pay it; then what 
right have you to vaunt the payment as 
something for which they owe you gratitude ? 
Which is the greater gainer—they or you? 
If you,—as you indisputably are,—it is you 
who owe gratitude to them, not they to 

ou. 

7 But, let us go a step further: do you not 
withhold more from them, than you give to 
them? If you pay them 20s. per weck, could 
they not make 40s. or 60s. per week, were 
you and your class not in existence? Why, 
of course they could ! and I’ll show you how: 
you pay them something for their labour— 
and make an enormous profit out of it besides. 
If you were not there, they would have the 
labour payment just the same, and all the 
profit into the bargain. Therefore, you 
capital employing-classes are as injurious 
ag you are unnecessary ; injurious—because 
you intercept between God and man, between 
jabour and tbe meausof work. Unnecessary 
—beeause you did not create the means of 
work,—and they being there without you, 
you are not wanted that the labourer may 
work and live. 

‘And what misery does not this false rela- 
tion of labour and capital cause? It is the 


fruitful parent of enmity, want, and crime. | these pages, 


Why do your workmen stay away? Because 
their-interests and your's are hostile ; because 
their heart is not in their work, since they 
know that they starve on it, and you riot on 
it. Tbey grudge every drop of sweat they 
shed—every tension of muscle that they 
undergo. It brings them nearer to the 
Bastile, and you nearer to the palace. What 
an unnatural—what an unchristian state of 
existence! But make it their intcrest to 
work—and oh ! how different would all then 
be! See the happy phalanx of associated 
labour plying its toil with a willing hand, and 
a ready mind, and a joyous heart! Now, 
every day’s toil, instead of laying by com- 
peteuce for their familics, renders them less 
able to support them. Now every stroke of 
work, instead of enriching them, makes them 
poorer, because it weakens their physical 
powers, The man, possessed of machinery, 
need not see his wife withering at unhealthy 
toil, his children consigned to premature 
graves. Tbe wife would be brightening his 
home—the child would be learning in the 
schools. The hours of labour would be 
shortened, and the lcisure would be devoted 
to instruction aud pleasure. Now, you com- 
plain that your men run to the tavern; and 
what other resource do you leave them! 
How do you minister to their comforts and 
their pleasures? What do you do for their 
minds and hearts? From morn to night, and 
morn to night, you bid them toil—a sinking, 
perishing, emaciated race—on whom thè sun 
scarce ever shines—to tbeir toil before he 
rises, from their toil after he hasfsat, during 
six months ofthe year—plunged in pestilence- 
stricken streets, beneath unhealthy vapours, 
—and when the seventh day goes round, you 
expect them to pour in your charnel-crowded 
churches—and so to grow young-old—aud 
young-old die—and all that you and yours 
may grow rich and riot on your riches. 

Now, sir, weigh the arguments in the pre- 
ceding pages well—answer them if you ean— 
these “Notes” shall remain open for your 
reply. 

As to your accusation, I must conclude by 
asking you to prove tbeir truth—for. you have 
not done so yet. Where is the * tyranny ”’ 
of the workingmen? Iu what are “ the Wol- 
verhampton journeymen’’ more regardless 
than any others, of every houourable feeling 
to their employers? Be pleased to enlighten 
us on this subject; * even though you do not 
tell us who you are. 

Now, the fact is, I suspect few employers 
in Wolverhampton, or clsewhere, would like 
to append thcir names to a statement like 


* Perhaps a Wolverhampton Journeyman will 
enlighten us a little on this subject. Most gladly 
would a letter from a Workingman in Wolver- 
hampton, in answer to C, F., be ot aes in 
d, de 
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yours—for fear that their conduct, being ex- | counties is about 140. 


posed also, might render the accusations of 
the individual of but littlo value in the eyes 
of society. ERNEST JONES. 


MONOPOLY AND ITS EFFECTS. 


Perhaps C. F. and his friends may find 
matter for thought in the following, which is 
commended to the attention of all readers :— 

“ There arc only 7,800 landed proprietors in 
Scotland, who havea rental of £5,000,000. Out 
of these, 6,000 have less than £600 per annum!” 
—S. Laing, Prizs Essay : “ National Distress, 
tts Causes and its Remedies,’ London, 1845. 

“Now then read the contrast and the conse- 
quence :— 

Tne Scorcn. Weavers: 1. The handloom- 
weavers work on 51,060 looms. The number 
of weaving familics to the number of looms is 
as 5 to 9, and amounts to 28,366. This inci- 
eating the able adult males, it follows that 
22,694 loomsare worked by women and eliildren. 
Coupling this with the old men classed as 
males, the commission says two-thirds of the 
whole number of weavers reccive second-class 
wages, and 30,075 looms out of the 51,060 are 
employed on tho worst work. Clear weekly 
wages—first class 7s., second class 4s. 6d. 

2. In the linen-mannfacture, in the ‘ har- 
ness-work,” i.e. damask table-clothcs, table- 
covers, and napkins, &c., the average wage is 
8s. 6d. s 

‘In the heavy work, as sail-cloth, broad- 
sheetings, floor-cloth, &e., the same. 

In the ordinary work, dowlas, common shect- 
ings, osnaburglis, &c., the average of first-elass 
wages is Gs. to 7s. 6d. ; of the second class, 4s. 
to ds. Gd. 

3. In the cotton-manufacture, the average 
weekly wages throughout Sootland is rour 
SHILLINGS. —~ Gazetteer of Scotland, 1845. 

Contrast the pittance of 4s. per week, shared 
among so many thousands of industrious toilers, 
with the five million pounds sterling shared by 
7,800 idle, useless, and pernicious drones ! 

Behold cause and effect at once presented 
to the view! 

Behold evil and remedy. Down with those 
7,800 landed monopolists! Restore the wagcs- 
slaves to those lands of which thcir forefathers 
were plundered. 

And behold the means in political power, 
and in that alone, * 


THE MINERS OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
AND DURHAM. 
WAGES OF THE PITMEN OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
AND DURHAM. 
Tux number of collieries in the above two 


* For the details by which the restoration to 
the land is to be worked out, see the preceding 
numbers of these “ Notes,” passim 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
20, &e. 
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They are divided 
into three great districts, as follows :—Tyne 
Collieries, or those whose coals are shipped in 
the River Tyne, Wear Collieries, or those who 
ship at the River Wear, Tees Collieries or 
those who ship in the River Tees. Besides 
these great distinctions, the collieries are also 
distinguished in regard totheirrelative quality 
of produce. 

‘Thus some are remarkable for steam coal, 
or coal suitable for steam boats, &c. 

Cokeing coal, or suitable for making coke. 

Gas coal, or coal containing the propertics 
of gas to a great extent. 

Household coal, or such as is best adapted 
for house use, &c. 

Each district has a portion of all the above 
interspersed through it; but some districts 
bear a larger proportion of the different kinds 
than others. 

Thus the leading feature in Tecs district, 
west of Durham, are cokeing coals, while 
those in the east of that city are both house- 
hold and steam coals. The Wear district is 
chiefly household coals, where are situate St. 
Stewards, Wallsend, Lambton ditto, Hetton 
Company do, the Haswell Company, &c. 

The Tyne, also, is alike distinguished for 
household and stoam coal, which perhaps bear 
cqual proportions—especially those laying in 
a line running north and south through New- 
castle, and to the west of which the coal is 
mostly adapted for cokeing purposes. Gas 
coal is also found in all the districts, though 
not equally so. 

The above being a general outline of the 
coal field, which I have given, because there 
is considerable influence attached to the 
question of wages thereby. 

Thus the ininers who work in the collieries 
which yield steam coal, have invariably more 
constant employment than those who work 
houschold coals, because the latter is in less 
demand in summer than in winter; whereas 
stcam ships and other such craft are con- 
stantly at work throughout the year, with 
partial exceptions. 

Cokeing collieries work, too,very uniform by 
railway consumption not varying or altering 
with the seasons. 

The wages of the workman, however, do 
not vary so much as to form any great dis- 
parity, inasmuch as when the collieries work- 
ing household coals are slack in summer, 
certain migrations of the workmen take place 
to the other collieries where employment is 
better, and thus establish a near approxima- 
tion to uniformity in wages,—excepting in 
the winter season, when the collieries working 
household coals draw back all their workmen, 
and then those collieries having an excessive 
demand and none of the cokeing or steam- 
producing collieries have any ‘workmen 
to spare. The wages at those collieries 
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working house coals are generally better than 
at the others. Up to the year 1844 these 
affairs were regulated by the combination of 
coal owners, who, at their quarterly or 
monthly meeting, fixed the quantity of coals 
each colliery had to work, and at the same 
time kept a number of surplus hands whom 
they could indirectly compel to wander to 
any colliery in need of them,—they answering 
every purpose of a competitive reserve, and 
were always ready when the employers wanted 
to reduce wages, or to prevent the workmen 
getting an advance of the same. 

The decline of wages among the miners 
here will be seen from the following detail :— 

In the year 1815, and many years preceding 
that period, and a short time after it, the 
wages for hewing coals at the Wallsend col- 
liery was averaged at 5s. per day for 11 days’ 
work per fortnight, average 6 hours per day. 
The wages for shift-work,—parties working at 
the same were not hewers of coal, but cm- 
ployed in preparing the way for the hewers, 
and generally worked at nights: called shift- 
work, each shift consisting of 6 hours, and 
for which was paid 4s. 6d. per shift. Taking 
these two items of wages earned at that 
time,—a period which, being about the close 
of the war, is the latest date at which we can 
safely rest with regard to the fixed rate of 
wages; for immediately almost afterwards 
they began to decline. 

We have gone through many periodical 
reductions of wages since that period, and in 
cases have regained a great proportion of the 
said reductions, but ultimately lost them 
again, and at present the avcrage rate of 
wages for the hewcrs of the coal does not 
exceed 3s. per day, and the number of work- 
ing days each fortnight will not cxceed nine. 
The wages of shifters is at the present at the 
colliery but 2s. 6d. per day of 8 hours; so 
the contrast will stand as follows :— 


s| d. 
1815 Hewers for 6 hours per day - - 5 0 
Do. Shifters ditto - -- - 4 6 
1850 Hewers for 9 hours per day - - 3 0 
Do. Shifters ditto - - - - 2 6 
1815 Working days - - - 11 per fortnight. 
1850 Ditto - + - - 9 ditto. 


Thus to the hewer there is a reduction of 
2s. per day, and two days per week less,— 
making his average wages at present 27s. per 
fortnight. 

Again, he has to work three hours per day 
more, which at 1s. for three hours (the propor- 
tion of nine hours for 8s.) makes au actual re- 
duction of 8s. per day; or, in other words, the 
wages at present paid for a certain amount of 
work done is 2s., which for the same amount 
of work there was formerly paid 5s, This 
proportionate reduction is manifest in all the 
other branches of labour connected with this 
section of industry. Hence you will see that 
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the wages of the miner has considerably dimi- 
nished, whilst his labcur has increased. 

The same applies to the shifters. They, it 
will be seen, work at present eight hours for 
2g, 6d., whilst formerly they were paid 4s. 6d. 
for six hours. But even that shews but im- 
perfectly the real difference; for if you could 
come into actual contact with the old men, 
they would tell you that they have to work 
as much now in three hours as they did in 
four before; their tasks are set now, and the 
taskmasters more severe in exacting the bond, 
—‘ the pound of flesh.” These are the results 
no doubt of competition. After the war more 
imen were to be got ; the prices of provisions 
fell, and it was a favourite doctrine with the 
coal-master to decrease the wages when ahy 
such chanee offered itself; such as when a 
good harvest brought about, wilh a low figure 
for food, &c. 

The prices of coals from 1816 to the present 
time were as follow: 1810, from which till1828, 
the price of the best Wallsend coal was 34s. 6d. 
per Newcastle chaldron. Since that period 
the price has fluctuated much, but at present 
the price of the best is 28s. per chaldron, 
thus exhibiting a reduction of only about 1s. 5d. 
per chaidron, ‘The advantages are thercby 
clearly in favour of the employers, for the 
working charges of every description have de- 
creased more than one-half since 1815. At 
that time a colliery raising forty scores was 
considered to do well; whilst at present, with 
fewer hands, and a full half less cost per score, 
there can be raised eighty scores in the same 


time, 
M. Jupz. 


TIIE WELSH MINERS. 


Merthyr, Sept. 22, 1851. 

I write to correct an error in No. 19 of the 
“ Notes to the People,” concerning the stop- 
page of the wages of the Welsh miners. 
‘hose who are not acquainted with the rob- 
beries practised on them, will scarcely credit 
the fact Iam about to state—but it 1s a fact 
no one will attempt to deny. In order that 
the paragraph alluded to may be intelligible, 
and, above all, true, it must read as follows :— 

It often happens that a workman through 
track, and receiving portions of his earnings 
in “draw,” as it is called, is found to be in 
debt on the pay-day. What is then done? 
You may think it right for the masters to 
wait until their workman pays the debt him- 
self—but the masters think no such thing; 
they keep back the amount, they call due, 
from any other workman ‘who may have that 
amount due to him! 

Another ingenious device of the iron 
masters is the method in which they make 
their wages-slaves pay for their doctor—the 
company’s doctor, as he is called—but in 
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truth the master’s doctor. For this purpose, 
three half pence from every pound are de- 
ducted from the week’s wages, whether it be 
of the child who get 1s. 6d. per week, or the 
man who gets 10s. I should have no objec- 
tion to the payment provided the doetor 
were to be chosen by the workman them- 
selves; but so long as the masters exercise 
that privilege, the medical man chosen will 
always be a creature of their own, and those 
who pay him will be treated with the greatest 
indignity and hecdless contempt. I shall 
continue in my humble way to expose the 
tyranny and chicanery both in and out of the 
works. Yours fraternally, 


A Wetsa MINER. 


—_ — 


Tug Mex or Conergroy.—It would sur- 
prise working-men in some places, were they 
to kuow the absurd, the really ridiculous op- 
pression practised in others. Congleton affords 
au illustration of the latter. It lias there been 
a recognised and openly understood inatter, 
that, at municipal elections, the men’ were to 
vote for the candidate whom tlicir master or- 
dered them to support; and, if such a thing 
was hinted at, as that a working-man should 
vote as he himself thought best, it would ex- 
cite unfeigned astonishment at such an act of 
unnatural presumption. 

However, much as this obtained at Congle- 
ton, a better spirit seems at last to be awak- 
ing, and the men of the Ribbon Trade lave 
banded themselves togcther to resist dictation, 
as is proven by the following :— 


Resolutions adopted at the Quarterly Meeting 
of the Ribbon Trade, holden on the 4th day 
of September, 185}. 

Resolved— 

That we the ribbon weavers employed by 
Messrs. Samuel Pearson and Son, fiuding that 
renewed attempts aro about to be made at 
the coming municipal election, to coerce and 
trammel the minds of the operative portion of 


the burgesses, deem it our duty to offer the: 


hand of fellowship to all classes of men em. 
ployed at the several mills and manufactories 
in this borough ; thereby to protect all men 
in the conseientious diseharge of their duty 
and privilege as citizens, at the same tine to 
establish that peace and concord whieh ought 
to exist among all classes; but which of late 
has been unhappily disturbed. 

That, as we the ribbon weavers employed 
by Messrs. Pearson and Son, have not hitherto 
enjoyed that freo and unshackled right of 
citizenship, we consider the time has now ar- 
rived when we ought to assert and claim tliat 
right for ourselves and others ; not only in the 
coming, but all future municipal elections, 

That William Mottershead, Thomas Cherry, 
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and Thomas Burgess, be a deputation from 
this meeting to wait upon Messrs. Pearson 
and Son with these resolutions, and kindly to 
reqnest as an act of fairness and justice to- 
wards those in their employment, free -liberty 
of conscience in all municipal matters, 

That a committee of seven ribbon weavers 
be appoiuted to meet committees from other 
mills and manufactories where free right of 
voting docs not exist, The said committees 
to endeavour to” establish that good nnder- 
standing which ought to exist between em- 
ployer and employed. ‘ho said committee to 
render the support neeessary in case of wilful 
compulsion to vote against the wish of any 
burgess. ‘That Charles Leese, Thomas Eaton, 
Thomas Jackson, John Leadbeater, Richard 
Warrenrenders, Charles Garside, and Charles 
Ball, form the committee in behalf of the rib- 
bon trade. 

S‘gned, John Rowley, President, 


Thomas Cherry, Secretary. 


The ribbon weavers, at their last quarterly 
mecting, finding that an attempt would be 
made to invade their free right.to vote at the 
next muuicipal eleetion aeeording tə eael 
man’s own conscience, adopted the foregoing 
resolutions, and in pursuance of and to carry 
out such resolutions, they earnestly - desire 
your co-operation aud assistance. 

Signed, William Mottershead, 
Thomas Burges, 
Thomas Cherry. 


Success to the undertaking. We shall wateh 
the progress of manliness at Congleton with 
great iuterest, aud be happy to report the 
same, 


FACTS IN SCIENCE.--XI. 


Tue following advertisement has appeared in 
some of the West of England papers :— 


‘*Hussxy’s Reapino AND MOWING MACHINE. 
—If has been used in Amerita successfully 
fifteen years. With. four horses it will eut 
from fifteen to twenty aeres in a day of eleven 
hours. It will eut Grass, Oats, aud Barley; 
within three inches of the ground, if required ; 
and Wheat from three to ten inches. It will 
eut eorn a week without sharpening. It will 
also eut lodged eorn, Wherever it has been 
properly introduecd it has been adopted, and 
other Reapers abandoned.—Price, £25, in 
Ameriea, 

Day by day maehinery is more completely 
superseding man, and inereasing the competi- 
tive surplus of wages-slaves, 
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A CHARTIST TOURi 


FROM 


OBSERVATIONS ON 


THs OT, 


CHAPTER II, 


Oxe of the most peculiar scenes of modern 
travel is that afforded by the start of a night- 
mail-train from one of our metropolitan railway 
stations. Everybody wears so important a look 
—everybody is in so amazing a bustle—every- 
body seems to think that everything is made 
for nobody but himself; and then everybody 
settles down on his seat with such a mighty 
preparation, as though he was bidding farewell 
to temporal concerns, and launching on the 
great journey of cternity. 

Having contrived to secure myself a corner- 
seat, I awaited the signal for starting, and was 
indulging in self-gratulatiou on being about to 
have the “compartment” to mysclf, when a 
nondescript invasion began to bundle in at the 
door: first came a black vloak, lined with a 
dark plaid, then came a railway wrapper, a hat- 
box, three umbrellas, and a walking-stick— 
then four portmanteaus, and three carpet -bags 
—-and last of all a portly gentleman, with a red 
face, and an enormous protuberance, wrapped in 
what seemed half-a-dozen comforters, and with 
a great quilted sack in his hand. The carriage 
was immediately half filled with his parapher- 
nalia; but five others followed, notwithstand- 
ing, in his wake, with sundry portions of per- 
sonal luggage, more or less cmulating their 
great original, ‘They were all in a prodigious 
ferment, and it took long before the most quiet 
of them got settled; but the great original beat 
them altogether : firstly, he took off his hat, 
and unlocking a portmanteau, the hauling of 
which from below a seat destroyed the equili- 
brium of us all, produced a huge sort of half 
helmet, half night-cap, wrapped an additional 
comforter around his mouth, then locked his 
portmanteau, and stowed it away, and then 
proceeded to go through a similar opera- 
tion with a carpet-bag. Out of this he produced 
a pair of huge slippers, and having locked and 
stowed away the carpet-bag, the search for and 
replacing of which deranged every one in the 
carriage, he deliberately began to pull off his 
boots. Now the old gentleman was very warm, 
and the warmer he got the more difficult it was 
to get off the boots, and the more he tried to 
get off the boots, the more warm he got. This 
operation continued, accordingly, a very long 
time, and it cndangered the limbs of all those 
within reach; for the old gentleman's hands 
were as slippery as his boots, and as he tugged 
violently, his hold would suddeuly slide off the 
leather, and away would fly the leg and foot, 
on the principle of the quarrel of an old cross- 


bow, right against the shins of anybody who 
might be sitting near. 

“Bless ine, bless me! beg your pardon, Sir,” 
and the leg would be cocked in the direction 
of the next person, who with limbs twitching 
nervously, and anxious eyes fixed on the dan- 
gerous opcration, sat momentarily expecting a 
similar calamity, while his ncighbour was rub- 
bing his bruised limb after the infliction. In 
the midst of the process the guard came to iu- 
spect the tickets. The old gentleman had mis- 
laid his—it was lost somewhere among the 
countless folds of wrappers — everybody was 
obliged to rise: with the coolest assurance the 
old gentleman took up everybody’s coat, the 
very train was delayed by the process, and after 
all it was found in his waistcoat pocket just 
as the whistle sounded for the starting. After 
this episode, the proccss with the boots was re- 
sumed and continued through sundry streets, 
villages, and hamlets, till the darkness of ultra- 
urban spac: received the “ harnessed meteors” 
with their fiery steaming courier, that seemed 
rushing out on a great world, gloomy, mya- 
terious, and unknown. 

At last, we all thought quiet would be se- 
cured; but at this moment the great original 
looked round, the perspiration streaming from 
his vast, imperturbable forehead, and drawing 
up the glass, said, “ Cold night, Sir,—very bad 
for health—asthma, gentlemen, asthma! We 
must close the windows!” and accordingly 
drew up lis own, and proceeded to do the 
game with that on the opposite side. We all 
remonstrated, 

“‘Phree ycars, Sir, I hive been on a bed 
of sickness !—gout, asthma, rheumatism, and 
tice-doloureux. It’s as much as my life is 
worth to be exposed to the night-air, You'l 
have my death to answer for, if you have the 
window open |? 

All this was said in a cool, dry, monotonous, 
business tonc, just as thorgh he had been 
cheapening a leg of mutton, Of course, op- 
position was silenced by this speech, and the 
windows were both closed. 

Peace secmed to have arrived at length, 
when lo! again the great original stooped— 
again produced from under the seat the great 
quilted sack already noticed, and unscrowing 
a little stopper from a brass tube at one end, 
applied it to his mouth. The process of in- 
fation commenced, What had become of the 
asthma I cannot conceive! for, regular as the 
bellowing of a steam-engine, volume after vo- 
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lume of breath rolled from his eapacious lungs 
into the air-tight receptacle about to be 
eonverted into an easy cushion. Theeushion 
swelled—but the more that swelled, the more 
lis great rotundity seemed to swell also, and 
the more his great red face glowed, and red- 
dened, and distended, his huge, fat, crimson 
lips all the while playing over the brass tube 
with a delusive unction. All the while he 
was as quiet and regular about the work as 
an automaton—blast after blast roared out 
and eddied in—and his eyes of whitish grey 
gleamed round on those present with a kind 
of glorious enjoyment. ‘This seemed his feat 
—his favourite—for now and then he screwed 
down the valve, placed tle cushion beneath 
him—tried it—and then toolkit up, re-opened 
the valye—and, “ wilfully and maliciously,” 
it must have been, let the injected air es- 
cape into the carriage. The atmosphere 
within the vehicle visibly shewed the effects. 
Out rushed whole cubic feet of breath. 

‘ Wonderful, gentlemen! how much it takes 
to fill a thing like this !” 

And puff—puff—roar! he would resume 
again with the same imperturbable gravity. 
What eould have become of that asthma ! 

I know not how many stations we must 
have pass:d, before these preliminaries were 
arranged—nobody had hitherto been able to 
think of sleep—but now surely the time was 
eome—ho had finished—he settled himself 
down — it was all right — quite comfor- 
table—when, lo! he rolled his head round, as 
though it was placed upon a sharp oiled pin, 


instead of a gigantic drapery of fat, over 
something or other indescribable beneath,—- 


and fixing his eyes upon every one, he began 
the great infliction—he began to talk. Talk? 
no! he began to question. 

‘ Going all the way, sir ?”? 

Yes! I suppose. 

* What do you mean by all the way ?” 

Exeter. 

‘ That’s not all the way. Plymouth’s all 
the way. Going to stop at Exeter ?’’ 

A short time. 

“Oh! then you dont live at Exeter. 
at Exeter before ?”’ 

Yes. 

‘Know many people at Exeter ?” 

No! 

“ Been in the cathedral ?” 

Yes. 

‘What do you think of it?” 

Not much. 

“ Perhaps you've relations at Excter ?” 

Yes ! 

‘* Who are they—I’m sure I know them— 
I know everybody. Who are they?” 

All the inhabitants. ‘‘ He made all man- 
kind of one blood,’ I answered, glancing at 
his elerical hat. 

“Phew! whiz! the deuce! I see! hem! 


Ever 
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France—infidelism—hem ! whiz! phew! I 
say, Sir,” addressing another passenger, who 
was just going to sleep,—‘‘Sir! Sir! very 
bad to sleep in the night air—exeuse me— 
but take my advice—don’t do it—you'll re- 
pent it. Have you travelled much ?” 

No answer. But a similar eategory of 
questions was launched at every fellow-pas- 
senger, and no rebuff, no silence, seemed to 
act as a prolibitive. The questioning was 
continued with an expression ot countenance 
denoting supreme pity for the unsociable 
character of the individual addressed. 

At last, however, the questioning was ex- 
hansted—but the questioner was not exhausted 
yet—for he now began to bear the whole brunt 
of the eonversation himself—he commenced re- 
lating his travelling experience. This brought 
us through two-thirds of our sleepless journey. 
Sleepless, I say—for a man may sleep though 
others are talking round him—but the instant 
he saw an eye winking, or a head nodding— 
that instant he addreysed the guilty individual 
personally, and in a tone of voice so insinuating 
and peculiar, yet, withal, so quiet, as was sure to 
arouse the attention of the slumberer. 

The narrative brought us to the hills of De- 
von—the grey mists of morning lay curling 
about the streams and lowlands—and sleep 
sank on the great original himself, but alas ! 
sleepin him murdered sleep in others. He 
snored so tremendously—and his gigantic frame 
rolled about in so many ways upon his fat 
breath eushion, that it imperilled the position, 
and chased the slumberousness of all around. 

At last exhausted nature could do no more, 
and in the face of the great original himself, 
every passenger was sinking into the arms of 
morpheus—when lo! at that moment, up rose 
the mighty traveller, like a giant refreshed 
from rest: 

“ Getting near our destination, Sir! we must 
prepare !” said he—and the inverse process of 
that which oecupied the starting was gone 
through,—ou went the boots again, off went the 
nighteap, up went the portmanteaus, down 
went the wrappers, in went the slippers; 
everybody was routed about—and precisely on 
arriving at the station the “Arrangements were 
all completed, so that,as the engine was letting 
off its steam, the cushion was unscrewed, and 
let out its breath with an eneubitious roar. 

“Good morning, gentlemen! As for you, 
Sir! I perceive you are a chartist.” 

“I am—but how do you know that.” 

“I saw your naime on your luggage. I use 
my eyes, Sir! and I can tell you, Sir! I mean 
to use my ears too—and if you preaeh treason 
in Exeter you shall be prosecuted.” 

“ Much obliged—and now, Sir! in reply, I 
mean to take “ Notes” of my experience on 
this tour—and one of the first chapters shall be 
devoted to a description of my travelling com- 
panion of to-night, Your name ?” 
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“That’s right send me a copy. Capital ! 
Let me see it,’—and he really seemed de- 
lighted—but his name he never gave. 

Who is that gentleman ? I asked the guard. 

“The Very Rev. the Dean of ug 
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The Dean shall have a copy. 

Moral for the reader :—Never get into a 
earriage containing a fat man with a clerical 
hat—and if he gets in after you, walk out as 
soon as you can, 


THE POETS OF ENGLAND. 


I, 


CRABBE. 


(Continued.) 


THE WIDOW QOE, 


Late died the widow Goe, an active dame, | Whoall'were welcome what they saw toshare; 


Famed ten miles round, and worthy all her 
Tame; 

She lost her husband when their loves were 
young, 

But kept her farm, her credit, and her tongue. 

Full ey years she ruled, with matchless 
skill, 

With guiding judgment and resistless will; 

Advice she scorned, rebellion she suppressed, 

And sons and servants bowed at her behest. 

Like that great man’s who to his Saviour came, 

Were the strong words of this commanding 
dame: 

“Come,” if she said, they came; if “go,” were 
gone ; : 

And if “do this,”—that instant it was done: 

Her maidens told she was all eye and ear, 

In darkness saw, and could at distance hear ;— 

No parish business in the place could stir, 

Without direction or assent from her. 

In turn she took each offiee as it fell, 

Knew all their duties, and discharged them 
well; 

The lazy vagrants in her presence shook, 

And pregnant damsels feared herstern rebuke. 

She looked on want with judgment elear and 
oool, 

And felt with reason, and bestowed by rule. 

She matched both sons and daughters to her 
mind, 

And lent them eyes, for love, she heard was 
blind. 

Yet eeaseless still she throve, alert, alive, 

The working bee in full or empty hive: 

Busy and careful, like that working bee, 

No time for love nor tender cares had she; 

But when our farmers mado their amorous 

. VOWS, 

She talked of market stceds, and patent 
ploughs. 

Not unemployed her evenings passed away, 

Amusement closed,as business waked the day; 

When to her toilet’s brief concern she ran, 

And conversation with her friends began, 


And joyous neighbours praised her Christmas 
fare ; 

That none around might in their scorn com- 
plain 

Of gossip Goe as greedy in her gain. 

Thus long she reigned, admired, if not 

approved ; 

Praised, if not honored; feared, if not be- 
loved : 

When, as the busy days of spring drew near, 

That ealled for all the forecast of the year, 

When lively hope the rising erops surveyed, 

‘And April promised what September paid; 

When strayed her lambs where gorse and 
greenweed grow ; ar: 

When rose her grass in richer vales below; 

When pleased she looked on all the smiling 
land, 

And viewed the hinds wlio wrought at her 
command ; 

(Poultry in groups still followed where she 
went :) - 

Then dread o’ercame her that her days were 
spent. 

“Bless me! I die, and not a warning given,— 
With much to do on earth, and ALL for heaven! 
No reparation for my soul’s affairs, 

No loan petitioned for the barns repairs ; 

Accounts perplexed, my interest yet unpaid, 

My mind unsettled,.and my will unmade :— 

A lawyer haste, and in your way a priest, 

And let me die in one good work at least.” 

She spake, and, trembling, dropped upon her 
knees, 

Heaven in her eye, and in her hand her keys: 

And still the more she found her life decay, 

With greatcr foree she grasped those signs of 
sway : : 

Then fell and died !—in haste her sons drew 
near, 

And dropped, in haste, the tributary tear, 

Then from the adhering clasp the keys un- 
bound, 

And consolation for their sorrows found. 
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THE LADY’S FUNERAL, Unlike the darkness of the sky, that pours 
Next died the lady who yon hall possessed ; On the dry ground its fertilizing showers ; 


And here they brought her noble bones to rest, Unlike to that which strikes the soul with 

In town she dwelt ;—forsaken stood the hall, |° dread, 

Worms ate the flowers, the tapestry fled the | When thunder roars and forky fires are shed ; 
wall : Dark, but not awful; dismal, but yet mean; 

No fire the kitchen’s cbeerless grate displayed; ) With,anxious bustle moves the cumbrous scene ; 

No cheerful light the long-closed sash con- | Presents no objects, tender or profound— 


veyed ; But spreads its cold, unmeaning gloom around ; 
The crawling worm that turns a summer fly, When woes are feigned, how ill such forms 
Here spun his shroud and laid him up to die | appear, 


The winter-death :—upon the bed of state, And oh ! how needless, when the woe’s sincere, 


‘The bat, shrill shricking, wooed his flickering | Slow to the vault they come, with heavy 
mate; tread, 
To empty rooms the curious come no more, Bending beneath the lady and her lead ; 
From empty cellars turned the angry poor, A ease of elm surrounds that pondrous chest, 
And surly beggars cursed the ever-bulted door, | Close on that case the crimson velyet’s 
To one small rooin the steward found his way, pressed : 
Where tenants followed to complain and pay ; | Ungenerous this, that to the worm denies, 
Yet no complaint before the lady came, With niggard caution, his appointed prize; 
The feeling servant spared the feeble dame, For now, cre yet he works his tedious way, 
Who saw her farms with his observing eyes, Thro’ cloth and wood, and metal, to his prey, 
Aud answered all requests with his replies : That prey dissolving shall a mass remain, 
She caine not down, her falling groves to view: | That fancy loatls, and worms themselves dis- 
Why should she know, what one so faithful dain, 
knew ? But see ! the master mourner makes his way, 
Why come, from many clamorous tongues to | To end his office for the coffined clay ; 
hear, Pleased that our rustic meu and maids be- 
What one so just might whisper in her ear? hold 
Her oaks or acres, why with care explore; His plate-like silver, and his studs like gold, 
Why learn the wants, the sufferings of the | As they approach to spell the age, the name, 
pocr; And all the titles of the illustrious dame, — 
When one so knowing all their worth could | This as (my duty done) some scholar read, 
trace, A village father looked disdain, and said. 
And one so precious governed in her place? “Away my friends, why take such pains to 
Lo! now, what dismal sons of darkness come, know, 
‘Lo bear this daughter of indulgence home; What some braye marble soon in church shall 
Tragedians all, and well arrayed in black ! show ? 
Who nature, feeling, farce, expressiou lack ; ] Where not alone her gracious name shall 
Who cause no tear, but gloomily pass by, stand, 
And shake their sables in the wearied eye, But how she lived—the blessing of the land , 


That turus disgusted from the pompous scene, | How much we all deplored the noble dead, 
Proud without grandeur, with profusion, mean! | What groans we uttered, and what tears we 
The tear for kindness past affection owes; shed ; 

For worth deceased the sigh from reason flows. | Tears, true as those, which in the sleepy eyes 
Een well-feigned passion for our sorrows call, | Of weeping cherubs on the stone shall rise; 
And real tears for inimic miseries fall :— Tears true as those, which, ere she found her 
But this poor farce has neither truth nor art, grave, 

l'o please the fancy or to touch the heart; The noble lady to our sorrows gave.” 


THE NIGHT BEFORE THE DUEL. 


A STORY FROM GOETTINGEN, broke upon my musings. He was one of those 
Onk evening I was alone in my room, medi- | whose sparkling manrers lead the superficial 
tating on my chances of life and death in a | observer to conclude them all gaiety and good 
duel which I was to fight next morning with j humour, but upon closer scrutiny you perceive 
one of the first swordsmen in the university, (it | the demon lurking beneath, His visit that 
was tobe a mortal combat, owing to circum- | evening was peculiarly ill-timed and unwelcome, 
stances, which I will not relate, and at that time | but perfectly in accordance with his character. 
I scarcely knew the difference between carte “ Aha!” ho began; “ so you are to fight to- 
mud tiece,) when Rupert Malliver suddenly | morrow, are you? Haye you made your will 
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and bade good bye? for there's an end of ye! 
There is something peculiarly amusing in talk- 
ing to a inan who speaks for the /asé time. Ilow 
feel you? queer? eh?” 

“So queer, that if I am not killed to-morrow 
I shall give you a chance of killing me next 
day.” 

Rupert did not hced me. “I wonder where 
he'll pink you,” he continued, ‘ Your anta- 
gonist usually thrusts at the heart, for that, he | 
says, is the most certain death, and le shows 
his science by its being the most difficult part | 
to reach, But he has got a spite against you, 
so he may torture you by slow degrees.” j 

Thus my companion went on, eyeing me in- | 
tently as though already feasting his siglt on 
the broad red wound in my breast. I'telt a 
thrill of pain whereyer his eye rested. I was 
often on the point of bidding him qnit my room, 
but there was something as riveting and at- 
tractive in him as in the basilisk. 

Malliyer spoke in this strain till a chill of) 
horror crept over me, and yet, withal, heinstilled 
an excitement into my feelings that vented it- 
self in boisterous gaiety. I asked him to stay, 
and called for wine. Malliver seemed pleased. 
« Well, comrade,” he exclaimed, “ I like you. 
You are the first who has ever asked me to stay 
with him under similar circumstances, I have 
talked to many till they were pale and sicken- 
ing with horror, and their cyes gleamed upon 
me with an inexpressible lotahing, and when 
at last I have said good-bye, I have seen the 
poor devils rise as though freed from a night- 
mare, Let me tell you, the time fur finding 
out a man’s character is the evening before he 
fights a duel. Now, here's to an easy death,’’ 
Rupert cried, filling a bumper. 

i could scarce repress a langh at the absaird, 
though horrid, toast. Gaiety was the deity of 
the hour, but a gaiety like that of the Mænad. 
We proceeded to talk fantastically, telling the 
most absurd stories of duels and murders, inter- 
spersed with allusions to my own vase. Ta 
time, however, he ccased his banter, aud secmed 
even to take an interest in me, which he ex- 
pressed by the kind spcech of, ** You are a good 
fellow, after all. If you are to die in a duel, a 
brave hand should do the deed, You will die 
game. Now see if you cannot pink him and 
reserye yourself for me. I was myself once in 
the same situation you are now in, and yet Í 
escaped; challenged by a fiist-rate swordsman, 
who, though myself not ignorant in the conduct 
of my weapon, was infinitely my superior. I 
sat alone in my room the evesing before, like 
you, and you shall hear what happened, 

.« Ag I bave aid, it was latc, 'aud I was alone 
in my chamber, The room where I usually 
spent the evening was a large, gloomy, gothic- 
looking place, not unlike this, with a huge old 
mirror, one of the spoils of the revolutiou, at one 
end of it, as that may be; but the onc I allude 
to was a curious old mirror in a ponderously 
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carved frame; and as it had no dotibt witnessed 
the murder of its possessor, and horrors which 
it ought never to liave secn, I nsed to sit before 
it of evenings listening to the wind howling in 
gusts, and gazing intently on its dingy surface, 
till I thought the reflections of all that had 
passed before it were again apparent, and mur- 
ders and crimes of all descriptions jostled each 
other alternately off its cloudy space, 

«(On the evening I have already mentioned, 
methought, as I was before the mirror, that the 
events of my past life glided in review athwart 
it. Yes; I saw them all sweep before me; the 
hours of my past aud their actions, the vision- 
ings of my conscience. That was the most 
dreadful hour ofiny life, but it bas never re- 
turned! Ha, ha! it cannot! Deep in the 
central background cf the mirror, I beheld a 
sunny spot, apparently at an interminable dis- 
tance. Oh! it would have taken years to 
reach it, years of youth and strength, A dull 
film seemed instantly to pass before it, but I 
felt a longing to travel thither, and I gazed on 
it intently and wistfully. After a time it grew 
more distinct aud more near; a distant mur- 
mur broke on the silence of my chamber, and 
gleams of light shot across the cloudy glass, and 
jo! I beheld a thunder storm slowly rolling 
away over a princely park. It was my own! 
The sun shone forth with a gladsome gleam, 
and through the porch walked lightly a joyous 
girl, aud kissed the tears from the blue eyes of 
the violets that bloomed clustering along the 
rich parterre. A pale, broken-hearted woman 
joined her, and then confided the orphan to my 
care; and I swore to protect the lovely child, 
young as I was. A brightness came over the 
scene (those daysof sunny innocence)—a bright- 
ness so intense, that my weakencd, vitiated gaze 
could bear its light no longer; but through 
it I beheld the deathbed of that heart- 
broken mother, and I heard her bless me 
as her departing spirit confided in my pro- 
tection, ‘Then the light vanished. Storms by 
sea and perils by land, wild sceues I had wit- 
nessed in my travels that spoke not to the heart, 
and scarce clung, or but confusedly, to the 
barqne of memory, swept across the accusing 
glass. But the storms rolled by, and once again 
the smile of summer rested on my own old hall. 
I saw again that joyous girl, I kissed her, but 
alas! notas I had done! She, too, clung fondly 
to me. That hour sealed her fate ! She was still 
gladsome and gay, but not as before; at times 
the pensive shade of sorrow stole over her brow, 
but that shade was the shadow of her destroyer, 
that fell upon her heart, ‘The destroyer was I, 
and I cursed myself in that hour; but I can 
forgive now ! Time flew fast, the shadow 
deepened, the tear gathered in her eye, the rose 
faded on her cheek, She wandered unheeded 
and uncared for in that lordly park. No one 
songht her in the gloomy hall. ‘The poor out- 
cast complained not, for she had no friend to 
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confide in, no relative on earth, and I—I whom | beheld. 


she had loved so fondly—I had betrayed and 
ruined her, and was far away! 

“ A lovely evening of late autumn gleamed 
in the mirror; I beheld her step forth from 
her lonely chamber, She passed across the 
hall; my menials taunted her; she heeded 
them not, but walked out into the park. ‘The 
cold frost was on the earth, and the leaves 
broke harshly bencath her fairy tread; the sun 
set and it grew cold; the sea lay calm and 
white heneath the moon, like a shroud wound 
around a dead world. She wandered on tho 
shore—for my domain stretched along the 
coast—she reclined on the leach and sighed, 
and the waves answered her; she wept, and 
the sea-dew fell around lier; sle stretched 
forth her arms,—alas! poor girl! she em- 
braced eternity ! for the ocean wound his cool 
waves around her, and imprinted a deathi-kiss 
on her fevered lip ! 

“ Again Ireturned from my wanderings, I 
heard the story of her death, and my con- 
science smote me heavily ; but after a time it 
was forgotten, and many a gay scene rushed 
across the mirror. It brightened into a glit- 
tering saloon; the high-born and the proud 
were assembled; in the midst of the gaicty 
entered a lovely pair; the one, a beautiful 
bride, her husband, a high-spirited young 
noble, whom I had once known ;—I suppose L 
paid his bride too great attention, for he was 
rude to me. I insulted him; I could not bear 
his having that lovely girl. He was loath to 
fight me; he was tco happy—to dic; hut I 
foreed him to the contest—he fell! 

‘<The scene changed. 'The lustres vanished, 
but the morning light rested on a wood. In 
that wood was an old oak trec—a tree of cen- 
turies. Leneath its boughs lay a dying man; 
he gazed upward at the sighing branehes with 
n failing eye, they almost hid the hlue of hea- 
ven from his sight; even thus, in his mind, 
lovely visionings of earth passed athwart his 
hopes of eternity! The youth gazed on me 
with a melancholy and forgiving look. Ire- 
membered it long. He, too, had just been 
united to a lovely women. ‘Shey were parted 
now, but the friend of his early days stood by 
him still. He closed his eyes and on the old 
oak-tree was caryen the words—‘ Here fell my 
only brother !’ 
Poor thing! I never like to think of that! 

“That accursed mirror sliewed me number- 
less scenes; hut tho forms always changed to 
the dying and the dead, till at length they 
settled into a solitary chamber, Within it sat 
a haggard, pale, yeung man. His brow was 
furrowed, not by years, but care. Ilis eye was 
sunken with woe. Well I knew him; he was 
a gambler. By his side sat a beautiful woman, 


but she, too, was like the pale lilly nipped hy | 


untimely frost. She fixed her pensive cyes on 
me till I could scarce believe it was a vision I 


The hride diced mad—ay, mad! | 


The man glared on me with a fren- 
zied look, till mine own quailed beneath it. 
But I could not turn away. Again I had 
wrought this misery. Walter had abjured 
gaming when he was nearly ruiucd; but he 
met with me, broke his pledge, and lost his all! 
Despair was in his heart as he re-entered his 
wretched home, and that home was now visioned 
before me. The low, sweet voice of his sorrow- 
ing wife stolcon my ear, Sle strove to com- 
tort him, but he would not be comforted; she 
caressed lim, but he repulsod her. ‘Good 
night, my love!’ he exclaimed with fervour, 
‘we shall mect again!’ She started at the 
strange adicu, hut he gazed calmly at her and 
she left him, Calmly he re-scated himself and 
remained in silent thonght with a rapt expres- 
sion of countenance as though quietly medi- 
tating over the action he was about to commit. 
The cye of the phantom was fixed upon ine 
with a glassy stare, as deliberately it raised its 
arm. Louder to my startled ear than a thun- 
der-burst rang the report of a pistol. It was 
like the voice of a god shouting a curse ! The 
smoke rolled away and the mirror was blank. 

‘“ Wby do you look thus? What have I 
done more than others do? Ihave seduced a 
girl; I am not the first, I have killed my 
man ; yourself are going to fight to-morrow. I 
have ruined a gamester; 1etributive justice. 
Again I would do the same. But J am hated, 
’tig said; and wherefore? Because L have the 
good sense not to go melancholy mad, and in- 
stead of cutting my throat, or shooting myself 
for shadow and substance, I enjoy lite as well 
as others,—and intend to live. But to con- 
tinue. f 

“Isat thus comhating with conscience, my 
eyes fixed intently on the mirror, till its hlank 
space seemed a tablet, whereon tlie Almighty 
would trage my doom in characters‘of fire! A 
strange feeling seized me, I confess. I felt 
that I was powerful above common mortals, 
There was a combat within me. 

“J continued looking at the mirror half in 
apprehension, half in pride, when two frightful 
objects suddonly started from the opposite sides 
into its central space. They were ghastly, and 
horrille to behold. A cold chill came over 
me. I gazed in trepidation, for strangely they 
resembled mys if? Tho one was dreadtul and 
fiend-like, the other was beautiful; but the ex- 
pression was of snch licart-rending melancholy 
in its wan countenance, that I felt as though I 
could have wept. ‘These objects were close to 
my chair, or rataer to its retlection; and with 
a start of horrov I turned my head, to see if 
they were really in my ehamber. Good 
Heaven '—what an apparition/ ‘They ap- 
proached even a if they had walked from the 
mirror! With more of agony than I thought 
the human hrain capable of sustaining, I re- 
mained motionless in tho attitude in which I 
had risen. “There stood those fearful shadows 
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bazing at me! I felt it was my good and my 
evil genius; and I saw the despairing mclan- 
choly eye of the former quail before that of the 
demon, that gloomed upon it with a fierce an- 
nihilating frown, They were engaged in a 
death-struggle for the mastery. The beautiful 
spirit seemed appealing to me for aid. A 
strange contraricty of cmotions ‘and wishes as- 
sailed and bewildered me, I hesitated—turned 
away my eyes; and lo! when I looked again, 
one figure alone remained! it was surely my 
very self. Satan, in all his glory, could not be 
more triumphant. The calm sweet shadow of 
my better genius had faded quite away. The 
evil genius had obtained the mastery, and a 
sensation of reckless triumph filled my breast. 
I was joyous and glad ; tho sickly faneies that 
had haunted my mind were gone; the weak 
promptings of dastard conscience were for ever 
banished. Now I felt sustained, upholden ; I 
could move superior among my fellows, 

“T turned to the mirror boldly ; I cared no 
morc for its fleeting shadows. Lo! as I looked, 
its fastenings gave way, and with a sudden 


crash, the sheet of glass fell, shattered in frag-| 


ments to the ground, I welcomed the omen, 
though I thought in every broken piece I be- 
held the eye of the demon fixed upon me! The 
next morning I fought the duel; our weapons 
were swords. Poor fools! they knew not of 
the preceding evening. I felt invincible—I 
was so.” 

Rupert now rose from his seat, and left me 
with a demoniac smile. I felt relieved, as 
though a fiend had left me. Acealm serenity 
took possession of my soul. I no longer 
feared the morrow, but with tranquil confi- 
dence looked forward to the protection of a 
gracious God, If Rudolph had seen an evil 
spirit, might I not believe that an angel 
visited my solitude? For what but an angel 
could have brouglit such peace to my heart? 
With calmed feclings I looked forward to 
confront my foe. I feared him not; I feared 
not death; I did not bravc it; the fault would 
not be mine. 

But I was spared the trial,—for that night 
an accident befel my antagonist, which for 
ever prevented our encounter. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


BY E. GODWIN LEWIS, OPERATIVE. 


No. 1—Great MEN. 


Tr was, I think, good, honest, old Andrew 
Marvel, who once said that- “an honest law- 
maker ought to be regarded as the very best 
possible present that can be made to society ;” 
and Iam quite certain that. no just, clear- 
thinking man will for one moment doubt the 
truth of good old_Andrew’s statement, An 
honest law-maker! he ought indeed to be 
regarded in the light of a God-scud: but 
then, so few are they—so far between in their 
advents—that when one really does come, 
we are apt to regard him witk feelings more 
of wonder than of admiration,—as a imon- 
strosity rather than as anything of ordinary 
or natural production. 

An honest statesman is undeniably more 
deserving of such fame as earth can afford 
to mortals than are your Alexanders, Napo- 
leons, Wellingtons, and others of a like stamp. 
His name does not reach us amid the crash 
of martial music, and the clatter of arms; it 
is not trumpeted in our ears, or bellowed 
upon the blast by cngines— 

Whose rude throats 


Doth Jove’s dread thunder counterfeit.” 
On the contrary: a life-time of unceasing toil, 
of unwearied thought and application ;—living 
and toiling, not for himself, hut for his kind, 


and often thanklessly, the reputation of an 
honest reforming statesman is perfected 
slowly: his greatness perhaps not recog- 
nized till he has passed from amongst -us, 
and his loss felt in the disorders that rise 
about, and threaten us. 

We do not err, perhaps, more frequently 
than in mistaking that which merely shines 
for that which is really great. In afew months 
the ravages of an army may cover a whole 
country ;—cities may be battered into ruins; 
whole provinces spoliated; some thousands 
of human beings slaughtered, and ten times 
as many reduced to beggary; and the men 
who planned and superintended the whole 
take, by eommon consent, his place in the 
history of his times and country, as a hero—. 
a great man, From the days of Philip’s son 
down to our own there has not been a gene- 
ration that has not contributed its quota of 
great slayers to the vacant niches in Glory’s 
gallery; and wc—why we receive them gra- 
ciously, speak of them with admiration—with 
something more; in fine, venerate them. 

The great Montmorency, France’s hardiest 
constable,—and he whom Francis I. declared 
to be his best and greatest soldier, is repre- 
sented by Brantome, a contemporaneous 
poet and historian, as issuing orders like 
these:—“Go! let me see those rascals stabbed 
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or shot directly ! Haek to pieces those scoun- | the feet of Augustus, soliciting, not his life, 
drels this moment! Set flre to that village— | but that he would entreat Pollio to alter the 
burn the eountry for a mile round this place,” | manner of his death, The great Augustus 
ke. And Montinoreney is the hero of mauy | spurned the suppliant, who was, thereupon, says 
a song and story, —a great—a very great man; | Seneea, “flung into the pond, and torn into 
his name has travelled down to us covered | picecs.” 
with glory. Hannibal, while a youth and at| Ortis declares that one-fourth of the fame of 
the close of a battle which gave him a victory, | heroes is owing to their audactity ; two-fourths 
seeiug a ditch overflowing with human blood, | to chance, and the rest to their crimes. When 
exelaimed—“ How charming!” ‘Tho great | we read the history of what has really been 
Condé, always spoken of as such, observed, | accomplished by great men—so-ealled, one is 
on secing the hacked and mutilated bodies | apt to faney that their greatness has for its 
of twenty-thousand men lying in their gore, | support the universal imbeeility of mankind. 
‘©One night of Paris will repair all this.’ | For up to the present moinent of history, 
And the great Cetar,—everybody who ean | splendid villany alone commands the higher 
read or can hear, has read or heard of the! passes on the road to distinetiou. How long 
great Ceesar;—well, the great Cwsar, after | the infatuation whieh ecdes greatness to the 
having gained above fifty battles, takiug above į destroyers of cities, the wanton spillers of human 
a thousand towns, and, according to Pliny, | blood, and the expert jugglers ealled legislators, 
slain iu his way above eleven hundred andj will last, I do not know; but most assuredly 
ninety-two thousand men, was worshipped in | it has lasted long enough. We have bestowed 
publie as a divinity! upon them erowus, invested them with houours, 
T'o look for perfeetion in man is absurd,— | advaueed them to thrones and principalities, 
and especially so in men invested with power. | aud have literally worshipped them for their 
The first Lord Bathurst says—‘‘ There is | greatness. Greatness, indeed! 
something in the possession of power that tends Time, however, will cure all this, by teaching 
to lower the possessor in the eye of reason ; it} us the right means of estimation; for it is 
is sure to be abused at some time or other, | time only ean refine us down to eommon sense : 
and very often in a mean and paltry instance.” | and when thus refined, the name of eonqueror 
This saying of Lord Bathurst's reminds me of | will have become as odious and disreputable as 
a story told of Augustus Cæsar, —the great | it is now distinguished aud sought after. Meu 
Augustus, by the accurate Seneea. Banquet- | will be esteemed in proportion to their uselul- 
ing one day with lis friend Pollio, aj}ness; aud he who, to use the words of Swilt, 
young slave who was waiting at table} can make ‘two blades of grass, or two strikes 
iappened to break an artiele ol value, which | of wheat grow where before tliere was but one,” 
being told Pollio, the latter commanded that | will bo regarded with that admiration and 
the slave be immediately thrown into a pond | esteem to whieh, as the read benefactor of his 
in which was kept a speeies of ravenous fish, | kiud, he will be so justly entitled, 
called Murenes. ‘The slave threw himself at 
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POETS OF AMERICA 


FITZGREENE HALLECK. When Greeee, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Mr. Hanneck has much of the Byron in Should tremble at his power. 
Uim. He is the one, among the living poets In dreams through camp and court he bore 
of America, who approaehes nearest to the The trophics of a ORG IO ON 
great original, who has beon the unattainable In dreams his song of triumph heard ; 
pattern to so many. Then wore his monarch's signet ring! 

One of his finest poems is entitled Marco| ‘Then prest that monareh’s throne—a king! 
Bozzaris, This brave warrior of insurree- As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 
tionary Greece fell in an attack on the As Eden’s garden bird. 


Turkish eamp, durirg the Grecian war of in- A ANA ; 
dependance, in 1823. The poem opens with At midnight, in the forest shades, 


the following magnificent eontrast between : Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 

supine security, and heroie preparation. | True as the steel of their tried blades, 

Reader, the following is true, chivalric poe- Heroes in heart and hand. 

try :— There had the Persian’s thousands stood, 
MARCO BOZZARIS. There had the glad earth drank their blood 


On old Platæa’s day: 


k TE a Hae 
At cnidote ht io hio marl ua And now they breathed that haunted air, 


The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
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The sons of sires who conquered there, 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 
As quick, as far as they. 


‘« An hour past on: the Turk awoke, 

That bright dream was his last. 
He woke—to hear his sentries shriek, 
‘To arms! they come! the Greek! the 

Greek !’ 

He woke—to die midst flame and smoke, 
And shot, and groan, and sabre stroke, 
And death-shots falling thick and fast. 
As lightnings from the mountain-eloud, 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris eheer his band: 

Strike! till the last armed foe expires ; 
Strike! for your altars and your fires ; 
Strike ! for the green graves of your sires, 

God, and your native land! 

They fought, like brave men, long and 

well; 

They filled the ground with Moslem slain ; 

They eonquercd—but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding “at every vein. 

His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 

__ And the red field was won: 

Then saw in death his eyelids elosc, 

Calmly as to a night’s repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

Bozzaris! with the storied brave, 

Greece mustered in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee; there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 

She wore no funeral weeds for thec, 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
Like torn branch from death’s leafless tree, 
In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb! 

But she remembers thee as one 
Long-loved and for a season gone. 

For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed— 
Her marble wrought—her musie breathed— 
For thee she rings the birthday bells, 
Of thee her babes first lisping tells ; 

For thine her evening prayer is said, 

At palace-couch and eottage-bed : 

Her soldier, closing with the foe, 

Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow. 

Her plighted maiden when she fears 

For him, the joy of her young years, 
Thinks of thy fate, and ehecks her tears. 

And she the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 

The memory of her hundred joys, 

And even she who gave thee birth, 

Will by their pilgrim cireled hearth, 

` Talk of thy doom without a sigh. 

For thou art freedom’s now and Fame’s, 

One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.” 


By way of contrast to the above, we will 
give a counterpiece, 


at 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


“ An Indian gil was sitting where 
Her lover, slain in battle, slept; 

Her maiden veil, her own black hair, 
Came down o'er eyes that wept; 

And wildly, in her woodland tongue, 


This sad and simplo lay she sung : 


“Tye pulled away the shrubs that grew 
Too elose above thy sleeping head, 

And broke the forest boughs that threw 
Their shadows o’er thy bed, 

‘That, shining from the sweet south-west, 

The sunbeams might rejoice thy rest. 


«It was a weary, weary road 
That led thee to the pleasant eoast, 
Where thou, in his serene abode, 
Hast met thy father’s ghost ; 
Where everlasting autumn lies 
On yellow woods and sunny skies. 


«© OT was I the broidered moesen made, 
That shod thee for that distant land; 
Twas I thy bow and arrows laid 
Beside thy still cold hand ; 
Thy bow in many a battle bent, 
Thy arrows never vainly sent. 


«« «With wampum belts I crossod thy breast, 
And wrapped thee in the bison’s hide, 

And laid the food that pleased thee best, 
In plenty, by thy side, 

And deeked thee bravely, as became 

A warrior of illustrious name. 


‘6 « Thou'rt happy now, for thou hast passed 
The long dark journey of the grave, 
And in the land of light, at last, 
Hast joined tho good and brave ; 
Amid the flushed and balmy air, 
The bravest and the lovliest there. 


«Yet, oft to thine own Indian, maid 
Even thero thy thoughts will earthward 
stray,— 
To her who sits where thou wert laid, 
And weeps the hours away, 
Yet almost ean her grief forget 
To think that thou dost love her yet, 


“c And thou, by one of those still lakes 
That in a shining cluster lie, 

On whieh the south wind scareely breaks 
The image of the sky, 

A bower for thee and me has made 

Beneath the many-colored shade. 


«¢¢ And thou dost wait and watch to meet 
My spirit sent to join the blessed, 

And, wondering what detains my feet 
From the bright land of rest, 
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Dost seem, in every sound, to hear 
The rustling of my footsteps near.” 


From the same author, as illustrative of his 
brilliant diversity ofstyle, take the following— 


SONG OF WOOING. 


“Dost thou idly ask to hear 
t what gentle seasons 
Nymphs relent, when lovers near, 
Press the tenderest reasons ? 
Ah, they give their faith too oft 
To the careless wooer ; 
Maidens’ hearts are always soft, 
Would that men’s were truer | 


“Woo the fair one, when around 
Early birds are singing ; 

When, o'er all the fragrant ground 
Early herbs are springing : 

When the brookside, bank, and grove, 
AH with blossoms laden, 

Shine with beauty, breathe of love,— 
Woo the timid maiden. 


“ Woo her when, with rosy blush, 
Summer eve is sinking ; 

When, on rills that softly gush, 
Stars are softly winking; 
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Moonlight gleams are stealing ; 
Woo her, till the gentle hour 
Wake a gentler feeling. 


ee r 
| When, through boughs that knit the bower, 


* Woo her, when autumnal dyes 
Tinge the woody mountain ; 

When the dropping foliage lies 
In the weedy fountain, 

Let the scene, that tells how fast 
Youth is passing over, 

Warn her, ere her bloom is past, 
To secure her lover. 


« Woo her, when the north winds call 
At the lattice nightly ; 

When, within the cheerful hall, 
Blaze the faggots brightly ; 

While the wind and tempest round 
Sweeps the landseape hoary, 

Sweeter in her ear shall sound 
Love’s delightful story.” 


In the ensuing number shall be given the 
life of Edgar Poe, one of the most melancholy 
romanees of real life—and one of the mos 
exquisite pocts of America. 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 


Tur reader may look through the book of 
Tlistory, but he will find no chapter headed 
with the name of Heraclides, and when he 
finds mention of that name, even in the pages 
of the professing democrat, he will find it 
coupled with censure and eontuinely. From 
such channels alone can we learn the life of 
Meraclides—and the mau against whom he 
elruggied, brave, heroic, and statesmanlike, 
is made to overshadow him with a blaze of 
glory. ‘That man was Dion.. Dion appears 
in a light all the more favourable, because he 
too opposed tryauny. But Dion wished to 


‘time, wishing to disparage his admiration of 
| what there was great in Dion. Also, that 
nine-tenths of this world’s greatness are 
j antagonistic ! What a paradise this world 
might be, if the good qualities of enemies 
would unite in one good eause | 

The scene of the eventful history about to 
ibe narrated, lies in Sicily—at a time when 
Sicily was a mighty state—before Carthage 
| had fallen—before Rome had risen to its power 
—before Athens and Sparta had sunk into the 
tomb of empires, and Corinth had perished in 
its grave of flame. Great deeds were abroad 


destioy a tyrant, in order to replace him by | upon the world,—great changes were operating 
an aristocratic republic. Heraclides wished | among mankind—great men were rising over 
to subvert the same tyrant, in order to re-} the level of humanity,—and the living stepsof 
piace him by a democratic republic; and in| Plato, were trampling like a sunrise, on the 
s) doing, he, of course, was furecd to eontend |-clouds of mental darkness. 

against Dion also. Dion, possessimg unusual} One of the noblest and mightiest cities of the 
auvantages of wealth and soldiers, using them | world at that time was Syracuse, upon the 
most gallantly, suffering as he did, and ex-| eastern coast of Sicily. Its old republican in- 
pericncing a vast amount of treachery, therc- | stitutions had long been giving way before the 
fore, has enlisted the elass-syimpathics of the | march of wealth. The riches of the world were 
class-historian. He enlists our sympathies | flowing into the ports of that commercial city, 
also—for he was undoubtedly a great man— | wealth was allowed to centre in a few hands, 
but, struggling under all this combination of | and, again, invariable consequenco !—lesson 
disadvantages, we point the attention of the | repeated innumerable times !—truth yet un- 
reader to Heraclides, without, at the same | learned, despite the repetition !—Jiberty van- 
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ished—despotism rose—and from the contrast 
of the too-poor and the too-rich, a crowned 
monarchy stalked over the prostration of the 
masses. 

By these circumstances, Dionysius the elder 
had been enabled to seize the Government of 
Sicily. He married the daughter of Himocrates, 
a Syracusan, But monarchy fitting uneasily 
at first on the necks of the once-free Syra- 
cusans, a series of insurrections broke out— 
and in one of these the tyrant’s wife was so 
much abused in her person, that she put an 
end to her existence. 

Tt is of no use, however, to try to introduce 
a form of government after its time, any more 
than before it. The Syracusans had become 
unfitted for liberty—an insurrection might 
restore tlem freedom, but it would never enable 
them to keep it. A degenerate people never 
can be free. If they decapitate one tyrant, 
another will rise in his place—for the possi- 
bility of tyranny lies not in life of the one, but 
in the demoralisation of the many. Dionysius, 
accordingly triumphed, and firmly established 
his power. ‘‘ When Dionysius,’ says the 
historian, ‘‘ was confirmed in his government, 
he matried two wives at the same time. One 
was Doris, a native of Locris; the other Aris- 
tomache, the daughter of Hipparinus, who 
was a principal person in Syracuse, and col- 
leage with Dionysius, when he was first ap- 
pointed general of the Sicilian forces. It is 
said that he married these wives on the same 
day. Itis not certain which he enjoyed first, 
but he was impartial in his kindness to them ; 
for both attended him at his table, and alter- 
nately partook of his bed. As Doris had the 
misfortune of being a foreigner, the Syraensans 
sought every means of obtaining the preference 
for their countrywoman.* But it was more 
than equivalent to this disadvantage, that she 
had the honour of giving Dionysius his eldest 
son, Aristomache, on the contrary, was along 
“time barren, though the king was extremely 
desirous of having children by her ; and put to 
death the mother of Doris, upon a supposition 
that she had prevented her conception by 
potions.” 

Dron was the brother of Aristomache, and 
‘as such, well received by Dionysius, wlio gave 
him a pension. He studied under the auspi- 
ces of the illustrions Prato, and, though he 


had been educated under a tyrant in the prin- 


ciples of servility, soon received a tinge of 
holier thought from the instructions of that 
great philosopher. Caught with enthusiasm 
for the doctrines of Plato, Dion, with the sim- 
plieity of a young man, thought Dionysius 
necd but hear him, 


_ © Towhat a state must the manhood ofa people 
be sunken, when the object of their efforts is based 
on tha favouritism of a tyrant for his amour. But 
English History offers many a parallel. 


to receive the same impres- 
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sion he had gained himself. At length he 
induced the tyrant to summon Plato to his 
court. But Dion soon discovered his mistake: 
tyrants cannot bear to hear the truth; and 
“ being unable to answer the arguments of 
the philosopher, he expressed his resentment 
against those who seemed to listen to him with 
pleasure. At last, he was extremely “exaspe- 
rated, and asked Plato ‘ what business he had 
in Sicily? Plato answered, ‘I came to seek 
an honest man. ‘And so then,’ replied 
the tyrant, ‘‘it seems you have lost your la- 
bour,” Dionysius forthwith had Plato seized, 
carricd on ship-board, and sold as a slave to 
tho inhabitants of Algina. 


Dionysius had three children by Doris, and 
four by Aristomache, whercof two were dangh- 
ters, Sophrosyne and Arete. The former of 
these was married to his eldest son, also called 
Dionysius ; the latter to her brother, Theari- 
des, and after his death, to her uncle, Dion. 


Thus much it is necessary to premise, to 
understand the social position and influence 
of Dion. 

At last, time and excess did their werk on 
the tyrant. In his last iilness Dion would 
have applicd to him in behalf of the children 
of Aristomaclhe, but tho physicians were before- 
hand with him, and prevented this attempt 
to raise the family interest, by giving the 
dying tyrant a sleeping potion, which sent 
him sleeping till the crack of doom. 

Dionysius, the eldest son of the departed 
monarch, now mounted the throne, and being 
avery young man, the wise and mature Dion 
obtained vast influence in his councils. A war 
with Carthage impending, Dion offered to fit 
out and maintain a fleet of fifty gallies at his 
own expense. Dionysius was pleased, but lus 
courtiers made a lever of this, to prepare the 
ultimate fall of Dion. They represented this 
as a trick, whereby Dion meant to make him- 
self master of the sea, and thus dethrone the 
king; and led the latter through one conti- 
nuous round of the most shameless debauchery. 
«Tt js said, this young prince would continue 
the scene of intoxication for ninety days with- 
ont intermission, during whiel time no sober 
person was admitted to his court.” 


Dion tried to counteract the growing en- 
mity of Dionysius by improving his mind, and 
giving lim a taste for philosophy, and a love 
of virtue, in both of which, according to the 
unimpeached testimony of historians, Dion 
greatly excelled, 

« The young Dionysius was not, natnrally, 
the worst of princes; but his father being ap- 
prehensive that, if his mind were improved 
by science, and the conversation of wise and 
virtuous men, he might some day or other 
think of depriving him of his kingdom, kept 
him in closo confinement ; where, tbrough ig- 
norance, and want of other employment, he 
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amused himself with making little chariots, 
candlesticks, wooden chairs, and tables.” * 

All tyrants aro cowards too. The elder 
Dionysius “was so suspicious of all mankind, 
and so wretchedly timorous, that he would not 
suffer a barber to shave him, but had his hair 
singed off with a livo coal by one of his own 
attendants. Neither his brother nor his son 
were admitted into his ehamber in their own 
clothes, but were first stripped and examined 
by the sentinels, and, after that, were obliged 
to put on sneh clothes as were provided for 
tbem. When his brother Leptines was once 
describing the situation of a place, he took a 
spear from oneof the guards to trace the plan, 
upon which Dionysius was extremely offended, 
and caused the soldier, who had given up his 
spear, to be put to death, He was afraid, he 
said, of the sense and sagacity of his friends; 
because be knew they must think it more 
eligible to govern, than to obey. He slew Mar- 
syas, whom he had advanced to a considerable 
military command, merely because Marsyas 
had dreamed that lie killed him; for le con- 
cluded that this dream by night was occasioned 
by some similar suggestion of the day. Yet 
even this timorous and suspicions wretch was 
offended with Plato, because he would not allow 
him to be the most valiant man in the world.” 

The same fear is exhibited in all ages by all 
who wrongfully possess and monopolize power : 
witness tbe terror of the rich at the unarmed 
and peaceful demonstration of April 10, 1848 ! 

Dionysius began to listen to the exhortation 
of his minister—whom, from mere indolence, 
he kept still in the high offiees of the state, 
as he saved him the trouble of governing in his 
own person. The disposition of the king being 
pliant, a plianey encreased by the inexperience 
of youth—he was induced to send for Plito— 
and with great diffieulty persuaded the philo- 
sopher to return to Syracuse. His reception 
was as magnificent as that of a conqueror, and 
as Plato confined himself to shewing how he 
could rule more firmly by the Jove of tbe 
people, than by their fear, he soon gained a 
considerable ascendancy over the mind of the 
prince. 

A magnificent spectacle, almost unparalleled, 
is here afforded, of the power of truth and 
philosophy ! 

Bebold a prostrate people—sunken in abject 
servility; bebold an impassioned, impetuous, 
irresponsible young tyrant; and behold oneold 
man come across the sea, to soften the heart ot 
the ruler, and to greaten the spirit of the peo- 
ple by his quiet teaching ! 


* Sueh is the dread tyrants have of truth and 
enlightenment. ‘Thus, as Dionysius tried to keep 
his own son in ignorance, all tyrants, whether a 
tyrant-class, or a tyrant-individual, try to keep 
the entire population in ignoranee for the same 
reason—test they should dethrone them, 
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Sueh was the effect of Plato’s teaching on 
the dissolute young tyrant, that soon ‘‘an un- 
usual decorum was observed in tbe entertain- 
ments at court, and a sobriety in the conduct 
of the courtiers; while the king answered all 
to whom he gave audience in a very obliging 
manner. The desire of learning, and the study 
of philosophy were become general; and the 
several apartments of the royal palace wero 
like so many schools of geometrieians, full of 
the dust in whieh the stndents describe tbeir 
mathematical figures. Not long after this, 
at a solemn sacrifice in the citadel, when tbe 
herald prayed, as usual, for the long eontinu- 
ance of the government, Dionysius is said to 
have eried, ‘ How long will you continue to 
curse me? ” 

The enemies of Dion now had a certain 
Philistus, a man of great learning, but a 
staunch advocate of despotic monarchy, re- 
called from exile, in order to pit bim against 
Plato. 

« Philistas, it is said, had private commerce 
with the mother of the elder Dionysius, with 
the knowledge and sanction of the king. Be 
this as it may, Leptines, (the old king’s bro- 
ther), who had two daughters by a married 
woman, whom he had debauched, gave one of 
them in marriage to Philistus; but this being 
done without consulting Dionysius, he was 
offended ; imprisoned Leptines’s mistress, and 
banished Philistus.’’ 

This was the instrument of tbe absolutist 
faetion. At the same time, calumny was busily 
at work. 

It must now be observed, that beneath this 
surface of debauchery, this glittering crust of 
royalty, and screened by the apparently uni- 
form level of servility and degradation in wbich 
the people were immersed, a democratie bod 
was in existence—-powerless indeed, for the 
time, but still watching for events, and ever 
dangerous to the continuance of the monarchy. 
The leaders of this party were HERACLIDES and 
Theodoses—and here first their names are 
mentioned by the historian. Of the antece- 
dents of Heraclides we are utterly ignorant. 
But he, and the small knot of fine spirits 
around him, were the living altar on which, and 
whicb alone, the flame of liberty, the lamp to 
‘ight the future, still was glowing. 

The courtiers accused Dion of being in cor- 
respondence with these men, and told tbe kin 
that be was being amused like a child with 
philosophy and mathematics in order that the 
astute demagogne might enjoy the realsovereign 
power, and share it with the cbildren of Aris- 
tomache. 

This roused the pride and indignation of 
Dionysius, who, unfortunately intercepted a 
letter from Dion to the Carthagenians. In 
this letter, Dion exhorted the Carthagenian 
ambassadors not to have an audience of thé 
King, unless he (Dion) were present ; in which 
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latter case peace would be coneluded according | 
to their wishes, Whether Diou had really sold 
himself to the Carthagenian, or whether de- 
sirous of seeing peace concluded, he wished, by 
his presence, to counteract the influence of the 
war-party—this letter sealed his fall. 

Philistus counselled the king to invite Dion 
one day under pretenco of a reconciliation, 
when, walking with him under the castle wall 
on the sea-shore, the king showed his com- 
panion the intercepted letter—refused Dion 
permission to speak in his defence—and, 
having forced him on board a vessel, which lay 
there for the purpose, commanded the sailors 
to set him ashore in Italy. 

Considering the preccdents afforded in the 
monarchy, this proeeeding was lenient enough 
—but, by the public it was ‘‘ generally con- 
demned as tyrannical and cruel.” The demo- 
cratic party made a great handle of it—for 
Dion had the sympathy of all the rich, Diony- 
sius was alarmed at the diseontent, and ac- 
cordingly allowed Dion’s friends two ships, that 
they might convey his treasures to the exile. 
This was done, and tle enormous wealth of the 
banished Syracusan astonished the inhabitants 
of Greece, where he resided. The king even 
allowed him to receive the nndiminished rental | 
of his vast estates in Sicily. He, however, 
soon took an opportunity of removing Plato 
from the island, promising him, at tle same 
time, that he would recal Dion. He did not 
keep his promise—but, being fond of fame, and 
ambitious of being spoken well of by the 
philosophers, he set up as a man of learning, 
and kept many scientific men about his court. 
He even, when he found he conld not conquer 
in argument, being very fond of disputations 
in the schools, began to desire the return of 
Plato—a return to which he obtained the 
philosopher's consent, as the only condition on 
which Dion should be restoredto favour. Plato 
now stood in higher favour than ever—but, as 
he insisted on the fulfilment of the king’s pro- 
mise, respecting Dion, a quarrei ensued be- 
tween them, and Plato was sent out of the 
island, after having been placed under a sort 
of confinement, and his very life endangered. 
Archytas, one of the Pythagorean philosophers, 
sent Agally to demand Plato’s instant libera- 
tion. The king accorded it, in order not to 
break entirely with the philosophers, and lose 
his reputation, of which he was very vain, as a 
man of learning. He even gave Plato pom- 
pous entertainments, preparatory to his de- 
parture, “At one of them, however, he could 
not help saying—‘I suppose, Plato, when you 
return to your companions in the academy, my 
fanits will often be the subject of your conver- 
gation.’ ‘I hope,’ answered Plato, ‘ we shall 
never be so much at a loss for subjects, in the 
academy, as to talk of you?” ‘The abashed 
tyrant shrunk at the reproof, and hastened 
the departure of his now unwelcome guest, 


Thus ended the attempt to reform the 
government of Syracuse, by convincing its 
tyrant that he was wrong, and shewing 
how beautiful virtue is! There are many 
rose-water politicians and sentimentalists of- 
the present time, who have the same notion 
in their heads. Make tyrants abdieate power 
by showing them that Equality isright? Ha, 
ha! they know that it’s right enough, but pre- 
cisely inthe degrecin whieh they know this, 
are the efforts which they make to uphold 
wrong. 

The king now sold the estates of Dion, 
and appropriated the money to his own use. 
He had long before stopped his rents, and he 
further foreed Arete, Dion’s wife, who had 
remained in Sieily, to marry a eourticr named 
Timoerates. 


“ Dion,” says the historian, “now thought 
of nothing but war.’’ 

The exile was now far advaneed in years ; 
during a long life he had beheld the tyranny 
of Dionysius, without raising a hand, exeept 
that he brought Plato’s voice within reach of 
the royal car; but, now, that his own pro- 
perty was touched, his own home invaded— 
now, despite age and distanee, he could rush 
to arms, or, to put the most eharitable con- 
struction, the remedy, which had been easy 
in the day of his influence and power, whieh 
he had neglected under the idle dream that 
men could be persuaded to commit soeial and 
political suicide, just beeause it was right that 
they should do so, -—that remedy he was 
driven to adopt at the eleventh hour. 

Let all friends of the people take warning 
from this faet! Itis pregnant with a moral 
for the day in which we live. 

Dion now determined on invading his native 
land, for the purpose of dethroning the king. 
He had, by means of his great riches and his 
learning, obtained great influence in Grecce ; 
and had gone from town to town strength- 
cning his interest. Spensippus, one of his 
most intimate friends, assured him of the 
smouldering discontent in Sieily. There were 
1,000 exiles, whom the king had banished, 
yet not more than twenty-five gave in their 
names to join the expedition. Nothing 
daunted, the island of Zacynthns was ap- 
pointed as the place of meeting. Here the 
whole army amounted to less than 800 men. 
They had assembled, ignorant of the object 
of the enterprise. They were some of the 
most renowned soldiers of the age, who had 
signalised themselves in many engagements ; 
put, when they heard that it was against the 
mighty Dionysius they were proceeding—de- 
fended as he was in a fortified capital, with 
an almost impregnable citadel, by the finest 
armies and the largest fleets of the time,— 
the bravest were disheartened, 


Howeycer, Dion was determined to proceed? 
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and with this handful of men to dare the 
gigantic venture. 

Ho gave a parting sacrifice and festival, 
displaying his enormous treasures in gold and 
silver; and as his wealth glittered around and 
his white hair fluttered in the brecze, those 
present took courage, saying, “ A man so 
rich, so old, and so wise, would surely never 
make such an attempt, were he not certain 
of the result.’’ : 

Accordingly they all embarked. It is im- 
possible not to adinire the courage of the 
leader. Several omens, as usual, in those 
superstitious ages, happencd on both sides. 
At Dion’s sacrifice an eclipse of the moon 
occurred, and suddenly terrified his friends. 

“ It portends that something long brilliant 
will be suddenly obscured. ‘The reign of tlic 
tyrant is at an end,” was the ready answer. 


A swarm of becs setiled on the stern of his 
ship, ‘* Alas!’ said the divine, ‘the great 
affairs whieh Dion prosecutecs, after flourishing 
for a time, will come to nothing t? 


On the other hand, an eagle snatched a jave- 
lin from one of the king’s guards, and threw 
it in the sea, ‘* The eagle is Jove’s minister— 
the javelin the emblem of power—the gods take 
the sovereignty from Dionysius.” 

_ The king’s pigs favrowed without ears: “a 
sign that the people would give ear to him no 
longer.’? Not very complimentary, in com- 
paring the people to the “swinish multitude.” 

Similar omens may always be found by those 
who seek for them—but the fact and the inter- 
pretation is characteristic of the age. 

The little expedition sailed in two trans- 
ports, accompanied by another smaller vessel, 
and two more of thirty oars. 

After being nearly cast away on the great 
Syrtis (near the present Tripoli), and en- 
countering the most imminent danger, they at 
length arrived at tle small town of Minos, on the 
southern coast of Sicily. ‘This town belonged 
to the Carthagenians, and was governed by 
Synalus, a friend of Dion. The governor, 
not knowing to whom the flect belonged, tricd 
to prevent the landing. The soldiers leaped 
out of their vessels in arms; but Dion, out of 
friendship for Synalus, forbade them to commit 
any violence. However, they drove in their 
opponents, and entering the town in a spirited 
charge, together with the fugitives, took pos- 
session of it without bloodshed. As soon as 
the governor and Dion met, the lattcr relieved 
the fears of his old friend, restored the town to 
him, and was munificently entertained in 
return, with all his soldiers. 

It so happened, that the time of the invasion 
was most propitious, Dionysius having left 
shortly before, with 80 ships for Italy. Dion, 
accordingly, left his useless arms and baggage 
with Synalus, and, the latter having engaged 
to transmit them to him whenever wanted, 


the invader pushed on, with his little band, for 
Syracuse. 


Two hundred of the Agrigentine cavalry, who 
inhabited the country about Eenomus, revolted, 
and joined him on the mareh, and the inhabit- 
ants of Gcla followed their example. 


With these inadequate forees, Dion prepared 
to assault the mighty tyrant in his capital. 
‘There the news of the invasion had spread tho 
greatest excitement. ‘The people were in all 
but tumult, and the strong armed foree of 
government alone kept them within the limits 
of obedience, 

The governor, too, of Syracuse, the very 
same ‘Timocrates who had foreibly marricd 
Dion's wife, was filled with 10 ordinary terror. 
In the person of that invader he beheld, not 
only the indignant patriot, but the avenging 
husband come to seek retribution and revenge, 
Every moment he feared to hear the elang of 
battle beneath the walls, the roar of insurrec- 
tion in the streets, and to see the white-haired 
head of the avenger rise threatening above the 
battlements. ‘fhere is something of middle- 
age romance in this scenc of classic times: the 
tyrant spoiler—the captive wife—the avenging 
husband, and the gallant rescue! ‘There is 
something of mysterious Providence in every 
act of this surprising drama—tle omens that 
preceded it—the circumstances that attended. 
‘Timoerates, with the vigilance of fear, if not 
of courage, was almost ubiquitous in the city 
-—every post was strengthened, evcry guard 
was doubled; and the most urgent letters 
were Sent off to Dionysius in Italy, inform- 
ing him of the invasion, and pressing his 
recall, ‘The messenger was passing with 
the despatehes through the territory of 
Rhegium, in Italy, to Caulonia, where the 
tyrant then was, when he met an acquaintance 
of his returning home with a newly offered 
sacrifice; and having taken a little of the flesh 
for his own use,* he made the best of his way, 
At night, however, overcome with fatigue, he 
lay down to sleep by the roadside. A wolf, 
allured by the smell of the flesh, came up 
while he was thus sleeping, and carried off the 
sacrificial meat, together with the bag of letters 
to which it was fastened. When the carrier 
awoke, finding, to his astonishment, that his 
despatehes were nowhere to be found, and 
being fearful of facing Dionysius without them, 
he abseonded,+ and thus a considerable time 
elapsed before the monarch was aware of the 
invasion of his kingdom. 


* To earry home part of the victim, and to give 
any part of it to any person that the bearer met, 
were acts of religion. 

+ The historian does not tell us how the mes- 
scnger or anybody else found out that a wolf was 
the thief. But we will presume it afterwards dis- 
covered to have been so. 


(Continued in our next.) 
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TRADES’ GRIEVANCES. 


Working-men! do not let the gricvances 
under which you suffer remain a secret be- 
tween you, tho sufferer, and your master, its 
inflictor. Thero is often far too much disiuclina- 
tion to publish their wrongs, on the part of the 
trades, for what reason is to me utterly nn- 
aeeountable! Recently I rcecived a letter 
from one of the trade’s bodies, telling me they 
did not like to let the public know anything 
ahout their grievanees,; they thouglit it best to 
keep them to themselves ! 

Thus it lias been: each trade has suffered 
in silenee—has fought its own battle single- 
handed—has turned its back on its brethren, 
and, as a necessary result, most of them have 
suecumbed, and thoso that have still main- 
tained themselves, owing to peculiar causes, 
are beginning to fall now; those that have been 
hitherto untouched, and, therefore, supposed 
they were invulnerable for ever, are row be- 
ginning to find, that over tle prostrate bodies of 
their hrother-trades the hostile march of capital 
is reaching themselves at last. 

Trumpet forth your wrongs to the world ! 
Cry LouD! Cry Loxe ! and, rest assured, such 
a public feeling will be organised—such a bond 
of union will be ratified, as it will prove im- 
possible for capital to resist, Don’t suppose 
that by folding your arnis ard sighing to 
yourselves, you can improve your condition ; 
butshout, ‘ Those are my wrongs! Jolin, Tom, 
Diek, Harry, what aro yours? Let’s make 
common cause !’’ 
us wondrous kind,” says Shakespere ; and the 
conviction of suffering from one common encmy 
will rally the sufferers in one hand for one 
commen object—the destruction of that enemy. 
Lhe enemy is the capitalist-class of great em- 
ployers. Believe me, as long as you thus 
meekly suffer, or feebly struggle in isolated 
bodies, so long you may be complimented on 
your ‘‘ admirable patience under unexampled 
suffering,” (and your patience IS admirable, 
—it is astonishing—it is culpable, eriminal, 
blasphemous !)—but, rest assured, that pa- 
tience will meet its merited reward—oppression 
and contempt. What can equal the infatua- 
tion of being reluctant to publish your grie- 
yanees to tho world? What earthly reason 
ean you have for such reluctance? Read the 
excellent exposure of the further robberies 
practised by the employing elass, in tlie follow- 
ing letter from ‘A Working-man’’ of New- 
town. He there says, people wont helieve in 


tlie truth of the general misery and oppres- | 


sion; they admit it is so in the trade with 
whieh they just happen to be acquainted, hut 
that, generally speaking, all other trades are 
in a prosperous eondition, ‘This comes of your 


“A fellow-feeling makes | 


dreds of thousands of working-men, tens of 
thousands of small shop-kecpers, who are now 
neutral or even hostile, would be with us, if 
they but knew the real truth as to tle condi- 
tion of lahour, and its treatment by the great 
employer. 

Let me then implore you to raise your 
voiecs in your own belialf. ‘The child when it 
is hurt eries aloud ; but labour when it is hurt 
remains mute as tho jaded and crippled horse ! 

Week after week I make a fresh appeal to 
you. Here is an organ kept open for you at 
serions ineonvenience—at how much so I do not 
curs to mention—unremunerated, but not less 
willing labour, for you to avail yourselves 
of it; to forward a statement of your wrongs 
and sufferings costs you nothing, but may 
benefit you. These ‘‘ Notes’’ now cireulate, to 
a certain extent, among ALL classes; and many 
are, therefore, now seeing for the first time 
what our labour-system really is. Their eyes 
are heing opened—their sympathics enlisted. 
Could I state in these pages but half the wrong 
and misery that really exists, WE snouULD RE- 
VOLUTIONISE THE DORMANT AND NEUTRAL MIND 
of the eountry. I receive letters daily, from 
quarters whence such letters could hardly have 
been expeeted, asking for further information, 
and expressing astonisliment and sympathy at 
the wrongs unfolded. Iam unable to give the 
further information, hecause you don’t supply 
me with it fast enough. For heaven’s sake, 
my friends ! do put pen and ink te paper, and 
seud me verified statements from every quarter 
of the eountry as to the condition of labour! 
I tell yon, you cannot sufficiently estimate the 
wood such a course willeffect, It will rally the 
great mass of the working- classes whio are now 
apathetie, ignorant, or opposed to us, on our 
side. It will open the eyes of the small shop- 
keepers, and bring them over; and, wherever 
among other classes (for there aro good and 
bad in all) au honourable spirit still is found. 
Whenever a man loves God and his neighbour 
better than the devil and himself, that man 
will start in horror at the system to which he 
has lent himself, -aud become, at last, a pro- 
selyte to truth. 

But it is on working-men, and worling-men 
only, I rely. Dared I publish them, I could 
form a volume of the letters received trom such, 
stating that they had been enemies of the 
Charter, unti! they saw in these pages the 
pervading villanies of the employing class, and 
that the Charter was the surest incaus to check 
them. Do enablo me, fricnds, by sending 
constant information to tlie section of these 
“« Notes,” entitled ‘* Trades’ Grievances,” to 
still more promote this good and glorious 


not giving a voice to your grievances. Hun- | result. 
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I may weary you with these constant repe- 
titions of this appeal; but so important is the 
subject, that I do not fcar the accusation of 
so doing. 


Noticr.—Noanonynious communication will 
bo attended to ; but correspondents’ names will 
xoT be published, withont permission first re- 
ceived. 

_ Reports of past, notices of future, meetings, 
as r lso advertisements of committees, subscrip- 
tions, d&c., connected with tho democratic 
movement, whether politieal or sosial, will, if 
sent, be INSERTED FREE OF COST. 


Tnfurmation as to the names and addresses | 


of the Sceretaries of Trades’ and Democratic 
bodies is requested. 

All friends, willing to give publicity to this 
work and tle above offer, will, on receipt of a 
letter, be supplied, free of expense, with placards 
and hand-bills To READ AT PUBLIC AND COM- 
MITTEE MEETINGS OF TRADES AND POLITICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Particular attention is requested to this last 
paragraph, as containing one of the best prac- 
tical modes of advertising the ‘“ Notes.” 

Letters to be addressed : Ernest Jones, care 
of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holyweil-strect, Strand, 
Loudon, 


A LETTER FROM NEWTOWN, WALES. 


J deem it my duty, and also that of every 
working-man, to supply facts for the +t Notes” 
conecruing the trades to which we individually 
belong, in order that you may be furnished 
with sufficient data whereon to substantiate 
your statements, as it is often said by those 
persons who are continually boasting of our 
country’s prosperity, that the facts and state- 
ments to which wo so often refer may apply 
to some isolated trade, but they pertinaciously 
deny that they so faithfully pourtray the ge- 
neral state of the country, and of the labonring 
chasses in particular. 

Having made these few prefatory remarks, 
perhaps yon will allow me to strengthen your 
statements concerning the uselessness and in- 
efficiency of strikes being applied as remedies for 
the present wrongs and sufferings of the opera- 
tivo classes, by reference to the results of pest 
strikes in Newtown. While our employers 
possess the power of creating and keeping up a 
surplus, and of otherwise ruling the labour- 
market, we shall stand but a sorry chance of 
emerging victorious out of a contest with cnc- 
mics wlio possess such fearful odds on their 
side. Yes! it is often the case when thie 
working-men obtain an apparent advantage, 
the masters succeed in turning it to their own 
account; thus entailing upon the men increased 
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misery, while they were vainly hugging them- 
selves with the belicf that they had obtained 
a mitigation of their sufferings. For some 
time previously to the year 1843, a great 
number of reduotions had taken place in the 
weaving braneh of the flannel trade, and the 
prices varied considerably in the different shops 
in tho town; until at length one of the largest 
manufaoturers called lis men together, and 
told them that ho could not afford to pay his 
present prices when other masters were paying 
at a much lower rate, so that unless they were 
made to pay the samo prices as himself, he 
would be compelled to lower the wages of his 
men, otherwise he could not compete with 
them in the market. 


The weavers being now placed in a dilemma, 
and scarcely knowing what to do, as they were 
eonvineed that this was only a pretext for 
further redneing their wages, but being unwil- 
ling quictly to submit to any more reductions, 
commenced organising an association, and sub- 
scriptions were immediately set on foot to re- 
sist the threatened encroachments, and also to 
procure a uniform rate of wages. Subse- 
quently a general list of prices was drawn up, 
and a depatation appointed to wait upon the 
masters in order to obtain their signatures, 
when the whole of thein, except three, attached 
their names to it, and attested, both verbally 
and in writing, their willingness to pay tho 
prices specified in the above document. ‘This 
fact shows their bascness in afterwards uniting 
to resist claims which they had declared to be 
just and reasonable., After all peaceable and 
constitutional means had been exhausted in 
endeavouring to bring the dissenting masters 
to agree to the'terms without success, it was at 
length resolved to get their men out, in order 
to forco them into compliance. Accordingly 
one of the largest shops was ealled out on 
strike, and was supported by the Weavers’ 
Association. But instead of assisting the men 
to obtain what they had pledged themselves to 
give, tho majority of the masters combined 
with the minority, in erder to defeat their 
workmen, and perpetuate their reign of plun- 
der; and they resolved amongst themselves— 
“ That they would discharge all their weavers 
as fast as they finished their picces, until the 
aforesaid shop was filled with workmen.” Under 
these circumstances the weavers called a meet- 
ing, and after discussing the aspects of the 
case, they resolved—“ That when the first 
weaver was discharged in any shop on the 
above account, that the whole of the weavers 
in the shop should immediately strike.” Ac- 
cordingly, in a few days, nearly the whole of 
the weavers in tho town were out ; while at this 
stage of the proecedings, the spinners, struck 
by the example of the weavers, also came out 
for the abolition of the rent-charge upon their 
jennies, and several other grievances that they 
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were labouring under, Thus, these masters 
kept about 1,200 working men out upon the 
strects literally starving, for about eight weeks 
after promising to pay the wages asked for! 
But tho men, whilst struggling against want 
and privation of.the most painful nature, bore 
their suffering with heroie fortitude, and con- 
ducted themselves in the most creditable man- 
ner, for which they were highly eomplimented 
by the magistracy, who chdeavoured to settle 
the matter amicably by arbitration, and al- 
though some of the masters were their tenants, 
they pronounced in favour of the men, But 
the masters were inexorable, and would not 
aecede to any terms but their own, The men 
kept struggling on with the vain hope of foreing 
them to yield to their demands. But alas! 
their sufferings were in vain—hunger was too 
great a matel for them—so they were obliged 
to make a compromise. The spinners obtained 
a reduction of ls. per week upon their jennics, 
and a slight inerease in price, and the weavers 
nominally obtained nearly all that they asked 
for. Excepting the breadth of reed, and number 
of threads, they got their demands all grauted, 
and tle prico was more equally apportioned. 
Yet. they had not long to enjoy the advantages 
thus forced from the. reluctant gripe of their 
oppressors, who were xet smarting under the 
effeets of the late strike, and were anxiously 
awaiting every opportunity to avenge them- 
selves for their losses ont of the carnings of 
their workmen, And these are the men that 
the working-elasses, to a great extent, place 
confidence in, and from whom they expeet to 
obtain their political rights. Parties who, 
while spouting a little liberalism, tyranniso 
and betray their workmen to the utmost of 
their power. Surely these men are the last 
that should be trusted with the acquisition of 
rights for the working man. 

But the strike was scarecly ended cre the 
working-men found that they hud to fight a 
fresh contest over agnin, when every means 
were tried to filch froin them the fruits of their 
hard struggle, and treachery, ehicanery, and 
taud were the weapons that were used against 
them, In the first place, the masters created 
a surplus in the labour-market; then, when 
tho working-men came to them to seek em- 
ployment, they took advantage of their distress, 
and offered them work if they would subinit 
to eertain reductions, Thns when they got 
one in a shop to pay 2s. per week for the 
wheel, the others were either discharged gra- 
dually to make room for new comers, whom 
hunger was driving to their doors, or else they 
were obliged to sucenmb to tho masters’ terms ; 
so that, ia a very short time, the spinners were 
reduced to the same level as they were pre- 
vious to the strike. But their mode of opera- 


tion was rather different with the weavers, be- | 


cause warned by the past strugglo that they 
could not enforce their peculations with impu- 


nity upon them, for they were not so plentiful 
in the market as the spinners, just at that 
time; therefore they contrived somo of the 
most ingenious and underhand methods of re- 
ducing them, which was done as follows :— 

Istly. By lengthening the “wall,” A mea- 
sure, the proper length of which is 4 yards 4 
inches. 

2udly. By the introduction of several bastard 
sorts, which was an artifice for making the 
flannels appear of an inferior quality, while, in 
reality, they remained the same, ‘Thus, for No. 
32, the weaver got one shilling and four pence 
per wall; but the master, by taking half a beer 
(that is 25 threads) out of the side of white 
yarn, and inserting instead a greater number of 
list threads so as te make np the breadth of the 
flannel, would by this means reduce the sort to 
No. 31, and while the working man would 
have exactly the same amonnt of labour to per- 
form, he would receive 13d, per wall less for 
doing it, I have selected this number, beeause 
it approximates as near as possible to the aver- 
age; in some sorts they are reduced by this 
method as much as 3d. per wall, But taking 
the number selected, is amounts to a rednet on 
of from 15d. to 18d, per week, 

3rdiy. By making the spinners spin the weft 
finer, they rob both the spinner and weaver, 
because the spinner has to make an extra num- 
ber of draughts to the ponnd; and the weavers 
have to put an additional quantity of picks to 
the inch, Besides which, they are obliged to 
make the flannels thicker than formerly, so that 
it has a double effect upon them, as it is much 
harder to weave thick when the weft is spun 
fine. Thus, while the weavers have been sub- 
jected tọ this disadvantage, they have been 
obliged to make the flannels 15 per eent. heavier, 
which, taking into acconnt the inereased fine- 
ness of tho material, and the warp-being closer 
in the reed, together with the increased labour 
which the weaver has to perform in eonsequenea 
of the threads breaking oftenery by his being 
obliged to s‘riko harder, may very fairly be 
estimated as a reduction of 25 per cent. But 
perhaps some of your readers may think that 
the publie reap an advantage, by our being 
forced to weavo the flannels so thick, and that 
we should be contented to suffer the above 
hardships since it is for the publio weal, That 
is quite a wrong idea, the public gain nothing 
at all by tho transaction, because they are 
stretched upon the rack; in the dressing, until 
they come to the proper thickness (which is the 
reason why ‘ Welsh Flannels” shrink so much 
when they are washed ), so that it is the master 
who gains by it, because fur every yard that 
he stretches he gets paid by the consumer, while 
he pays neither for the spinning nor the weav- 
ing of it. 

But no doubt you will feel surpris d that we 
have submitted to such indignities, but the fact 
js, that while they pretend to give us nominally 
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the full prices, that is so much per wall, the 
reductions have been effected by altering the 
gorts, In the winter our trade is generally very 
stack, partly on account of tho weather not 
being fit for dressing, so that there is scarcely 
any sale for the goods, —the masters put some of 
their looms to ‘‘stand;” the workmen thus 
discharged form a reserve upon which they fall 
back, in erder to inflist-some new infringement 
upon the rights of the working man, and the 
result is, that a winter never passes without 
some scheme being concocted to rob and 
plunder us still further of the fruits of our 
labour, 

Thelr first step is always to commence with 
the females, because they are generally more 
pliable in their dispositions than the males, and 
will work on any terms rather than let their 
fa nily suffer any want. But when one or two 
commence any new rule, it soon becomes estab- 
lished, and the males are then obliged to work 
on equal terms, or be discharged. Supposing 
the trade to be brisk in the following summer, 
the workman reaps none of the benefit, all that 
he can Co is to maintain his position until the 
succeeding winter, when he falls a step lower 
upon the inclined plane. 

A Workixe May. 

Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 


Potato -pieGixnc.—The Welsh mannfac- 
turers are now having their potatoes dug. They 
set thelr spinners and weavers to dig them, and 
pay them nothing for it. ‘The spiuners, etc., 
pay all the while their weelty wheel and gas 
money to their employer. They have thus to 
pay wheel and gas money to the master, for 
those days on which they are not allowed to 
spin,—not allowed to earn anything for them- 
selves, because the master makes them dig his 
potatoes. So, Istly, the master gets his pota- 
toes dug for nothing; 2ndly, he gets wheel and 
gas money from the operative, who is not 
allowed to use that for which he pays a rent 
and a prices 3dly, the want and hunger thus 
created make the working man more prostrate 
than he was before. These manufacturers are 
robbers, thieves, and assassins, of the most des- 
picable character, and theu your soft senti- 
mentalists tell us we must call them “ honour- 
able gentlemen,’’ and prate about the duties of 
the man towards the master. Let the man 
think of the duties he owes to his family and 
himself—and away with that foul class, the 
great employers—to the nothing from which 
they came! 


THE SMITHS AND TTAMMERMEN IN 
LONDON. 

The efforts of the people are growing more 

and more enlightened every day. Instead of 

trying to keep up their wages by strikes and 
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untons—mere surface-remedies, palliativesat the 
best, that though sometimes granting a r:Hef 
for the moment, enervats the patient, and leave 
him more prone to the disease of soclal slavery 
than ever—they are taklug the right course, 
they are applying their minds and energies to 
associative labour—to the emancipation of man 
from that altogether unnecessary curse—a great 
employing class. Bravely speeds the work, 
and the only danger to guard against is, lest it 
should be based on a wrong plan, and recejve å 
wrong direction. In another part of this num- 
ber will be ford a letter defending the present 
system of co-operation—and an answer thereto. 
For the sake of every good that the future may 
bring, let the workingman look at the question of 
what co-operation is, and how it should be con- 
ducted, impartially, thoughtfully, and calmly 
in the face. 

Meanwhile, every week brings us fresh ti- 
dings of an extension of the co-operative principle. 
Section after section of labour is taking up the 
great question of the future. May they not at 
the same time forget that of the present, the 
political organization which can alone level the 
pathway for their progress. 

What a union of power the two principles 
would eventuate,—political and social wrongs 
are so intimately interwoven in our system— 
that it requires a combiuation of political and 
social efforts to prodvee the remedy. And to 
combine the two is as easy as to attempt the 
one, Co-operation gives the combination neces- 
sary for political action; political organization 
gives the mechinery for co-operative enter- 
prise. 

They are not antagonistic—they are twins 
of the same birth—oh! why should the one 80 
long prevent the other! 

The following address shows that a fresh and 
powerful body of men are swelling the ranks of 
associative labour. Most anxiously shall we 
wait for tidings of their progress—and of the 
basis on which they base their acccession to the 
organization of labour. 

“To TurSsirns AND HAMMERMEN OF Loy- 
pox.—A_ number of Working’ Smiths in this 
Metropolis, in common with many of their 
brethren of other Trades have resolved to form 
themselves into an Association, tor the pur- 
pose of conducting their respective trades by 
combining their Capital, Talent, and Industry 
for this especial object ; guaranteeing à fair in- 
terest on Capital, and just Remuneration for 
Talent and Industry, becoming, under wise 
regulations, their own Employers, they hope, 
practically, to make the interest of each the 
interest of all. 


“ The Subscribers and Officers of the Work- 
ing Smiths’ association appeal, with confidence, 
to the Smiths’ Societies of London, and to 
their fellow- workmen generally, to aid them 
in this great undertaking. 


NOTES TO THE 


‘‘Meetings are héld at the Progression 
Coffee House, 17, Ryder’s-eourt, Leicester- 
square, every ‘Tuesday evening, for the pur- 
pose of forming tho laws, and explaining the 
principles of Association, and enrolling mem- 
bers. —Chair to be taken at eight o’eloek. 

“By order of the Committee, 
« G, Forbes Kipp, See.” 


THE BRICKMAKERS OF ERITH. 


{The use of publishing statements of the 
conditions of all trades, is apparent from the 
fact connected with that of the brickmakers, 
namely—that they are a highly paid class of 
men, and ought to be satisfied. The annexed 
statement will show the reverse of this.] 

Asraixe began on the 19thof the present 
month at this place. ‘The men that are on 
strike work for Messrs. Heron and Rutter, at 
Frayford, in Kent, brick masters. The men 
wash the earth for 04d. per thousand, and 
settle np at the end of the summer, ‘The men 
want ls. per thousand, and that. would satisfy 
them. Inthe summer, when they are at brick- 
making, the masters leave 4d. per thousand 
unpaid till the end of the season—that is, 2d. 
for tho moulder, and 1d. cach for the off- 
bearer and temperer. This is retained on pur- 
pose to keep the men together, and stopped if 
the work gets damaged. The moncy thus re- 
tained amounts to a large sum, of which the 
masters enjoy the interest. How true your 
observation is in respect to machinery and 
labour. In the brick-fields here machinery 
and horses have been used to displace manual 
labour, The earth is washed with an engine, 
and drawn from the pit to the wash-mill by 
horses. It formerly used to be wheeled in 
barrows by men ; so that, instead of employing 
in winter the men that are required to do the 
work in the summer, only ore out of three 
(the mouldcr) is employed to preparo the earth 
for the summer season. The rest are left to 
‘starve in unwilling idleness, T have spoken to 
several middle-class men both in London an: 
in the country, and they all think, and appear 
to make quite sure, that bricksakers carn 
plenty of money (and that is quite right), but 
they don't get tt. Now, in the firm for whieh 
I work, we get 3s, 44. per thousand. This 
has to pay seven—tlirce men and four 
boys. Their respectivo price per thousand is 
103d. for the moulder; 9d. the off-bearer ; 9d. 
the temperer; 4d, the walk flatter; 4d. the 
ug-boy ; 2d, the pusher-out ; 13d. the barrow- 
oader,, We work from 4 o'cloek in the morn- 
ing until 9 at night, and it is necessary to riso 
at 3, to ge» the gang together. In most other 
elds the hours are restricted from 5 to 8, and 
about London they get 4s. for making “ com- 
mons,” and 48, 6d. (in some places 5s.) for 
making “malns.” When we are in full work, 
and the weather is fine, we can make eight 
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thousand a-day upon an average, I have 
made 9 and a half. That seems a good day’s 
wages, but there is a vast amount of labour 
to do. Each brick, and all that is required to 
make it, weighing about ten pounds; and then 
if any one of the men or boys are missing, all 
hands have to stand still, and that has been 
the ease for days together this summer, in large 
firms. It must, moreover, be remembered we 
cannot work in wet weather at the mould, 
but we have to thack and unthack, and attend 
to the bricks; and sometimes that is the oase 
three or four days in a week; during which 
time there is no money coming in. ‘The same 
again at any hour in the night: if the bricks 
are left open, and a thunder storm comes on, 
we have to turn ont and work for two houts 
at thacking, for it cannot be done tn much 
less time in the night. On a Sunday the same, 
So we have to stand in readiness cither for 
thaeking or looking after sand. It is neceg- 
sary to leave the bricks open as much as we 
ean in order that they may keep drying, #0 
that they will be fit to be worked op again. 
Brickmakors’ earnings, generally, do not ex- 
ceed a pound a week, The men that struck 
for more money have had all their pence stopped, 
but those that stayed at work had a pound 
given them by the master, 


THE MINERS OF THE NORTH. 


BRANCEPETH COLLIERY. 


Tne truek system prevails here to some ex- 
tent; notes being given to the men, when 
short of money, on showing which they get 
eredit at the * tommy-shop.”’ 

They have no measure of weight here, 
but if the “tubs” are not quito full when 
coming to “bank,” the ‘‘banksman” takes 
the whole tub from the men. 

If any man is not at work on Saturday or 
Monday, they fine him half-a-crown, But if 
the masters don’t find work for the men, they, 
in turn, give no compensation to the men, 
This is fair play with a vengeance, Jf the 
man’s staying away from work Is a finable 
offence, then work being. kept from the men 
should be a finable offence as well, 


ON A WELSHMAN BILKING HIS HOST. 


A Welshman coming late into an inn, 

Asked the maid, what meat there was within? 
Cow-heels, sh answered, and a breast of mutton; 
But, quoth the Welshman, since Í am no glutton, 
Either of these shall serve: To night the breast, 
The heels i’ th’ morning; then light meat Js 

best ; 

At night, he took the breast, and did not pay, 
I’ th’ morning, took his heels, and ran away. 
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frum No, 


Cuar. XXUL—Tne Coxvesrrox, 


“What shall Í do with the movement?’ 


This was the question that De Brassier ever 


aked himself, as he sat in his private room, in 


the midst of the great factory town, and the , 


the whirl and roar of popular excitement, elam- 
ouring fur action, simto upward everand anon, 

“What shall íi do with the movement?’ 
Well would it be if tho demagogue—aye, 
aud the democrat, too,—were to ask himself 
this question a little sooner,--were to ask it 
before he stirred the waters of the mighty sea 
of agitation! Tears and blood—ehains and 
madness—might be obviated then; a great 
movement might be nobly condueted, and 
grandiy terminated; or, better than failure, 
never undertaken. 

“What shall E do wiih the movement?’ 
There it lay, heaving and tossing to the 
breath of unguided passion—not a steady 
breeze, but fresh flaws breaking forth frora 
every passing eloud, diverting the current of 
its waves, and clashing them against each 
othor in ominous gunfusion. 

Meanwhile, tho death of the banker, eon- 
strued into a wilful and barbarous murder 
under most aggravated circumstances, had 
yastly turned the tide of public feeling. 
That deed was laid at the door of the demo- 
erats, although they were not in the least 
answerabia for 
having been the unpremeditated act 
thieves and plundercrs, led by a maniae 
wholly unemnectod with the movement. 
The designing eaught the leverage thus 
afforded them, and trumpeted forth this fact 
as an illustration of the popular spirit, and a 
sample of what the people would do, if onee 
installed in power. 

The effeet of this was soon apparent, in an 
inereasing elass-hostility. The sinall shop- 
keepers, who were rapidly joining the move- 


ment, wero frightened back, and the richer | 
portion of the middle-class, who had began | 


to spout liberalisin, as they always do, when 
demoeraey becomes respectable—thatis, strong 
and formidable enough to eoimmand respect, 
now plaeed themselves at once in an attitude 


of fierce, decided, and almost aggressive hos- | | 


tility. The watehword was given—" we may | 
as well die fighting as be burnt in our own 
houses !’’—and a general run for constables’ 
staves took place throughout the country. 


it, as the reader knows—it | 
of | 


| This began to irritate the people—who, on 
their side, commenced arming, drilling, and 
organising with reuewed energy, and the 

turn-out became general and voluntary. 

This was the state of the movement imme- 
diately after the fire at Dorville faetory , but 
this failing had, in reality, given the move- 
‘ment strength. Previously, a temporising 
compromising spirit towards the middle- 
elass had been partially extending ; now that 
| feeling was extinguished—and class stood 
iin sharp antagonism against elass—the outline 
of Revolution! 

That was the propitious moment for a de- 
cisive blow, 

“What shall I do with the movement ?” 

Gather it up, De Brasgier—guide it—hurl 
fit onward! speak the word—the mighty 
| word! so often hovering on thy lips, when 
there was no danger of its realisation !—speak 
if ‘—the great shibboleth cf nations—speak 
it !—the key-word of the future, in whose one 
note lies the fiat of destiny !—hark! how 
| they are murmuring it abr oad— 


REBELLION ! 


The thought flashed aeross De Brassicr’s 
oind—but not Lord Weather Cock was right 
| —he was not the man forthat! No! agita- 
tion was his linc—and agitation ran his tether 
out—he was fit for the first step in vevolu- 
tions—and no more. . Then stand back! and 
let others take the second—hark! how the 
| popular strength frets, and fumes, and champs 
the bit of indignant delay, Why mufile the 
spurred lieel of the mighty rider, Wrong, who 
wonld dash the steed across the brittle bulwark 
of the law ? 

“What shall E do with the movement? I 
am making money by it, by wholesale: that 
| rascally Bladore certainly watches the turn 
of the market—and though he makes two 
pounds to my one, yet I am growing rich, 
And then, shall I be more pewerlul through a 
rebellion ? Do F uot sway the people now, 
and terrify the government? A revolution 
will unseat ime—other men with other objects 
will rise to the top—no—no! what? shall all 
my toil, my planuing, end in this—to see a 
| few bated rivals—men who rose from between 
| my fect—soar up abovo my head, and I be 
i lost beneath their shadow? No! no! they 
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yeekou there without their liost. 
beianism rule the day? Am [not De Lrassier? 
Does not the blood of eenturies roll across my 
veins? No! by the race of my fathers ! if I 
lash the rich, and great, and vovernments, to 
avenge the injuries inflicted on my house— 
that house is called De Brassier still—and I 
punish the titled and powerful beeause they 
won’t recognise its greatness—shall I sxerifiee 
it to a rabble who will give it still less of recog- 
nition. 
cance, let it be beneath St. James’s sooner than 
St. Giles'’s. T must cheek this movement witli- 
out losing my popularity—and I must alter its 
tone aud temper, for if is growing too democra- 
tic for Dr Brasas.” 

How to solve this problem, however, was the 
diffiealry. It las been already stated that De 
Bragsier was a consummate schemer—the 
problen was difficult, but he worked out a so- 
lution. 

Issuing forth fromhisstudy, hesaw, ata glance 
that nospeedy change was possible. Nay—that 
he must humour the movement to retain his 
popularity. He, therefore, assumed a bigher 
and more decisive tone than cver—poiuted to 
the day of revolution and the hour of battle 
with no very covert language, merely screened 
enough to save him from the law—which, how- 
ever, he pretty well understood the government 
would not then enforee against him—and, then, 
saying to himself: “I must amuse these 
eliiidren with some revolutionary toys’’—began 
to organise a mass of processions and demon- 
strations, 
impressive at à critical moment than a proces- 
sion or great demonstrative mecting,—but 
there is also nothing more injurious than their 
too great repetition, or inopportune application, 
They wear a movement out, to no purpose, and 
resulting in nothing so often, the people at last 


becomeaccustomed to luck upou them asa useless | 


form—the government as a silly parade—and 


the masses cease to attend them because they | 
; : | 
do not sce any object to be achieved by their, 


attendance. These ridicnlons parades kave de- 
siroyed more than one movement in the world, 

A great meeting, on Tara, Clontorf, Korsall 
Moor, or Kennington Common, should never 
be held, exeept it is intended that they shall 
yesult im immediate action of some kind or 
other. 

Sueh meetings are intended to show the 
people their streagth, and to intimidate op- 
ponents. If they result in nothing, they have 
just the contrary effeet—they make the 
people believe that, after all, their strength 
was not as great as was expected, or the con- 


vokers of the meeting would have made good | 


their boasts previous to the mieeting—and 
they make the government believe that, 
whatever the strength of the people nay be, 
the latter have not the courage requisite to 


weild it, 


Shall ple- | 


No! if I am to sink into insign li- | 


There is nothing more useful and | 


De Brassier, accordingly, kept amusing and 

beguiling the people with these idle shows—~— 
gathering and increasing his personal popu- 
laity. For, at cach proeession he was the 
idol—around him was concentrated the halo 
of torehes—on his head rained a perfert grove 
of laurels—-before him pealed a very pæœan 
of triumphant musie, It is astonishing how 
prone the people are to worship an idol— 
merely because they have idolised it. As a 
father loves its own child, so a people love 
the idol they have made, however wooden it 
may be! 

When De Brassier saw that his position 
was secure, he looked round him for the 
means of uiseating his rivals—the foremost, 
eagerest, and most uncompromising abettors 

of the movement. They were urging the 
people, and wisoly, to inmediato astion—for 
things had arrived at that pitch, that they 
must go on, or go back—they could stand still 
no longer. Tho quostion then was, “shall 
the movement be broken up—or shall wa 
take the ouly step left consistent with its 
antecedent guidance, and its pregont 
strength?” De Brassier was determined 
that this step should uot be taken—and that, 
although the popular movoment might be 
destroyed, De Brassier and his party should 
still remain erect abovo tle ruin.’ 

Accordingly, ia order to accomplish tha 
double object of destroying the powey af his 
rivals, and of increasing his own~- order ta 
| eppen the saviour instead of the destroyer 

of the movement, he kit upon a most notahie 
plan—he suinmoned a Son¥ENTION } 

Quoth he, «The people themselyes must 
guida their own affairs. That is demaaney, 
| have no business to think, and oxecute for 
you. Iam no dictator. Iain your humble 
servant. Scud your delogates, aud let them 
decide what shall ba dono in the preseng 
erisis.”’ 

“Pin right,” said Lord Weather Cook to Sin 
Gaffer Grim, when he heard of 1¢—'' that 
fellow can't lead a reyolution—he is afraid 
of his own position—he is calling a conncil 
when ha should he marshalling a battie. Lot 
us wait quietly,” 

Lord Weathor. Cock was right in tho main 
;—but ho had still far too good an opinion of 
De Brassier—ho thought this measure was 
dietated merely by fear mid weakness—he 
did not eomprehend that the Demagogue 


ue 


was destroying demoeracy to exalt De 
Brassicr—and serving government merely 


because it served himself. 

The Convention assembled. ‘Two hundred 
delegates, the choicest, noblest, boldest, aye ! 
perhaps wisest, spirits of democracy assembled 
—and De Brassier anid the gencral pladits 
of that gallant band, assnmed his piace at the 
| head of the people's council. 

A general synopsis of the popular strength 
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was given; and most promising, indeed, was | soldier from the field—exhorted the convention 


the future drawn. 

De Brassier immediately began to challenge 
tlo correctness of their statements; he began 
to throw doubt upon their strength; he told 
them, “no man was more ready to fight the 
battle of demoeraey thau le—but that le 
wished to know the forces he had to eommand 
before be led them forth. He knew the 
strength of his opponents—the government— 
well enough, but he did not yet know theirs.” 

He next began to point out their weakness, 
and, by dint of telling them they were miser- 
ably weak, he actually began to make some of 
them think they were! * If my blood eould 
gain you the victory—aye! if it could brigh- 
ten the cheek of one factory-ehild, it should 
be poured out like water; but I cannot eon- 
sont to see husbands, sons, and brothers but- 
ehered like defeneeless sheep ;—I eannot bear 
to hoar the wail of orphans, mothers, sisters— 
oh, Godl” and the tears ran down his manly 
eheeks, to the astonishmeut of tlie asseinbled 
delegates. 

However, they were moved; some of them 
began to be frightened. If the tremendous 
De Brassier could be shaken thus—it was 
time for them to quail. 

The bolder spirits took fire at this water, 
and stated that revolutions wero not to be 
made with tears any more than with milk of 
roses; and, asking what all the agitation, 
procession, turn-outs, threatening, and arming 
had been for, if it wore to end in nothing— 
urged immediate aetion. 

Then De Brassier rose, with a solemn air: 
t Gentlemen !” said he—~‘*‘a horrid eon- 
spiracy is afloat — it is eoneocted by govern- 
ment—a plot to destroy us. They are thirst- 
ing for our blood, ‘Phere’? — he eontinued, 
throwing down a letter — “there is a warning 
I have reeeived, by a member of the polieo 
itsel{—thut I am to be shot assoon as 3 move- 
ment is made—tle leaders are to be pieked off 
—I have the list of names—there is a file of 
picked marksmen in every battalion, who are 
to concentrate their fire ou given individuals, 
instead of random volleys; there is no eseap- 
ing; a member of the deteetive-police will 
accompany thent, and point ont the devoted 
men, I repeat, I have tho list of names; 1 
won’t read them, gentlemen ! but in now look- 
ing round this board, my eyes rest on several 
of their number! ” 

The effeet was elec'ric — as De Brassier 
moved his glanee from faco to tace, among 
those whom he knew most timid, and most 
easily worked upon, 

There was great paleness and dead silenee. 
THE FIRST POINT was GAINED |! 

Then Edward, the young mechanic, and 


to courage, and gave a glowing picture of the 
power of the movement. 

De Brassier rose again: ‘I have told you 
that a decep plot is at work, I have hitberto 
kept the movement elear from committing it- 
self. I have prevented all violenee. I liave 
not given the government a handle. I have 
prevented all bloodshed. I will do so still TI 
will save the movement from fools and traitors, 
I know them.” And again his eyes rested om- 
inously on the board, and lingered on the 
boldest and. most enthusiastic leaders. “I 
know them. I now tell you, that some of the 
people’s most trusted leaders are in the pay of 
government—and some of them are seated in 
this room!” 

A fearful explosion was the result of these 
words; but De Brassier sat down unmoved, 

* Are seated at this board, ” be murmured, 
almost inaudibly, 

“Ts it I? —or I ?—or I ?”—eried several, 
starting up, with a burst of indignation, 

« Whom the eap fits. * O * J 
name no one ! ” 

“ I demand that the honour of this board be 
vindicated. De Brassier has said traitors are 
at this board. That is an insult to the con- 
vention—lie is bound to name them,” 

“I name no one! I never said at this 
board.” 

« You did—we heard you.” 

A fearful altercation arose ; public business 
was stoppe i— personal abuse began. 

TNE SECOND POINT WAS GAINED ! 

At last, sinee tho debate degenerated into 
vindietive and insulting epithets launched froin 
end to cnd, and side to side of the board, by 
the hostile parties—for the Convention was now 
divided—it was split into two—and two most 
hostile parties, one or two voiees eried—- 
“ MEASURES, Not MEN!” ‘What can we do 
for the people ?” 

The diseussion, however, was adjourned, 
nothing but eonfusion prevailing in the ro- 
mainder of tho sitting; and during the night, 
instead of getting ecoled by reflection, the 


-rival cotcries met, coneoeting the morrow’s 


campaign. 

The diseussion opened with thé best means 
of direeting popular power. 

De Brassier again rose, and asserted that 
thero was no suel: thing as popular power tben 
in existence: that it was all a delusion—the 
people were weak, timid, and disorganised. 
This bronght on counter-statements, and (the 
government reporters being present) every pos- 
sible thing that eould be raked up to shew tho 


| weakness of the eause, was raked up to 


strengthen the position of the timid faetion. 
The government thus became fully aware of 


Latimer started up (for both were delegates), | the weak points of the movement, and where 
and asked if the fear of death should keep the to strike it with effeet—it became thenceforth 
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at their merey. This called forth counter- 
statements on the part of the true and bold, in 
which they were, pethaps, even driven into 
exaggeration, with the object of counteracting 
the injurious impression the disgraceful expo- 
sure must make on the government and the 
privileged classes, ‘This, however, by shewing 
the “ dangerous” character of the movement, 
but increased the hostility of the latter, while 
it served the double purpose of compromising a 
number of good and honest men, and arraying 
prejudice in the jury-box against them. 

‘THE THIRD POINT WAS OAINED. 

De Brassier was destroying his rivals. 

In opposition to tho assertion of the move- 
ment’s weakness, and the want of sympathy 
entertained for it by the working-classes them- 
selves, the delegates appealed to the enthusi- 
astic meetings and demonstrations in the 
country, and the excitement eaused by the 
assembling of the Convention in the town in 
which it sat; nay! the crowded state of tho 
hall, and the ehieers of the audience. 

‘ SPIES AND TRAITORS paid by government !” 
cried De Brassier. ‘* Do not let those cheers 
mislead you. There are men sent into this 
hall, in the dress of working-men, ordered to 
applaud and cheer the most violent sentiments, 
They are detectives. ‘They are marking you, 
and every one that applauds, Fools! they 
cheer you just to get you to commit your- 
selves.” 

It became dangerous to applaud, since ap- 
plause itself excited suspicion. Mutual dis 
trust reigned at the board, and among the 
public without ! 

"THE FOURTH POINT WAS GAINED. 

The constituencies that had sent the dele- 
gates, saw the time wasted in bickering and 
in the most disgraceful strife. De Brassier 
trumpeted to tho world that the Convention 

„was full of paid spies and traitors. That, he 
being the only man to save the movement, was 
being made tho vietim of a eonspiracy among 
the de!egates ; that the public time was dis- 
sipated ina personal attack on him, and called 
on the country to protest against the suicidal 
policy of its would-be representatives. 

The effect may be imagined—funds ceased 
to flow for the support of the delegates. De 
Brassier then turned round upon them, and 
said, “ Did I not tell you so? I said publie 
sympathy was not with you. , If it is, where 
is the money? that is the barometer of the 
movement. Now you see who was right!’’ 

Alas! it was De Brassier who had destroyed 
the confidence—it was De Brassier who had 
thus prevented the supplies—it was De Bras- 
sier who had destroyed the enthusiasm—it was 
De Brassier who had divided tho movement— 
it was De Brassier who had sown distrust, and 
set every man against his neighbour ! And 
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|now De Brassier called the effect, the cause; 
he turned the tables, and made the mischief he 
had ervated appear to be the result of the in- 
competency, envy, folly, and treacherg of those 
whom he was ruining, 

Jn vain th latter protested—they had no 
means of access to the people; De Brassier 
monopolised all the channels of communica- 
tion, they had none—they had no papers to 
report them—they had no monoy to travel 
about the country, as he did, and reason per- 
sonally with the people who condemned thent. 

Yur FIFTH POINT WAS CALNED, 

Soon the delegates began to get into deht, 
Money not arriving from the country, the Con- 
vention was obliged to break up in disgrace, 
covered with liabilities, and the delegates hung 
like paupers about the town, unable even to 
get back to their homes. 

Then De Brassier oame forward—offered the 
money out of his own private purse. Dire ne- 
cessity forced most of them to accept it. The 
demagogue took good care to publish the fact 
with stentorian force ; aud the returning dele- 
gates, if they dared to defend their own cha- 
racters, were accused of being uugrateful 
wretches, whose base, littlo envy had tried to 
destroy the great leader of the people, who, 
notwithstanding, had extended the noble hand 
of unexampled generosity to tho jaundieed 
traitors who had tried to sting him. 

Tur siXTO POINT WAS GAINED, 

‘They were mado innocuous for some time to 
come. 

De Brassier now rushed off into the country. 
Post, rail, steamer, all was put in requisition 
to make him almost ubiquitous—every where 
he shrieked forth— 

‘Spies and traitors! I have saved the 
movement from a pack of kuaves! I haye 
prevented the shedding of torrents of blood, I 
lavo taken you out of the hands of villains! 
Peace—law—and order! what a victory we 
should have ha@if it had not been for those 
spies and traitors! But we have baflled the 
government. We have destroyed their plot, 
Ï have saved you—I have saved you !” and the 
tears of grateful exultation streamed down his 
smiling cheeks. 

Everywhere the ery was echoed—“ Spies 
and traitors—spies and traitors!” Everybody 
suspected every one of everything. In fact will 
there was but one honest man in the universe, 
and that man was De Brassier! 

Thug ended the first act of the great political 
drama. The stage was now clear—not a rival 
was in the field—and over it all stalked Ve 
Brassier—sole, absolute, self-glorious, and 
calm. 

‘The first act was ended —but now the seeond 
was to begin—with ita baptism of tears and 
anguish. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
BEING A LETTER FROM E. VANSITTART NEALE, AND A REPLY THERETO. 


To the Editor of Notes ro tun PEOPLE. 


Sir,—In the number of your publication 
for the 20th instant, tlrere appears, under your 
signature, an article on Co-operation, which is, 
in my judgment, so full of mistaken reasoning 
upon a subject of which it is, I believe, impos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance to tlic 
working-elasses of this, and every other 
country, that I feel confident you will give a 


place to the arguments by which {£ shall | 


endeavour to combat your eonclusions, in a 
spirit of friendliness towards yourself, as one 
to whoin I give credit for a sincere desire to 


raise the condition of the mass of the population, | 


though by means which I consider as quite in- 
adequate to the end, and as, indeed, likely to 
be injurious rather than beneficial to them; 
but, at the same time, with the plain speaking 
which the importance of the subjcet demands. 

I cannot compliment you upon the know- 
ledge you display of the topic on which you 
have thought fit to speak so positively. Yon 
appear ignorant of tho actual constitution of 
‘the different associated bodies existing in 
England and France, and of the objeets which 
those who are most active in advocating the 
associative movement, have in view, You 
searcely notiee the important differences bc- 


tween associations formed for the purpose of 


production, and those formed for the purpose 
of: distribution, and apparently have never 
realized to yourself the position of the work- 
man in associative establishments, and the bene- 
fits which, even in an isolated condition, they 
are capable of conferring upon him, You are 
obviously unaware of the evnditions requisite 
toinsure the success of an establishment for 
distributing articles of ordinary consumption. 
In your criticism npon proftts, you overlook 
the important distinction between the dealings 
of associations with each 
dealings with the public. Yonr remarks as to 
value betray an ignorance of the questions 
involved in the consideration of price: in short, 
eraving your pardon, I must say, that did not 
your name give to your assertions an impor- 
tance not otherwise their due, and did I not 
believe you to be in earnest, however much 
mistaken in your criticism,—I should have 
declined to notiec attacks made by an opponent 
who appears so unacquainted with that which 
he is attacking. As it is, I proceed to justify, 
in order, the accnsations I have made, 

You eharge the existing associations with 
being ‘‘ started upon an isolated system,’’ 
which makes it “the vital interest of the 


other, and their) 


ting,” so that ‘‘the concern forms a close 
borough, admitting no more within its pale, 
making what profits it ean, and pocketing them 
! among the same few individuals. ” 

Now, Sir, I assert that this statement is 
*the very opposite to the fact. I challenge you 
to produee a single working association whieh 
has not been started with the object of admit- 
ting additional inembers to share the benefits 
iit is copable of conferring, as fast as tts capital 
| and connexious render this pessible. I challenge 
i you to produce one of which the members have 
not made, and are not making at this very 
time such efforts as they can to realise this 
object. Drt even if sucb an association could 
be found, it would not prove fyour positions, 
unless it were shown that in thus acting, the 
members were acting in conformity to thie 
prineiples on which they were constituted. 
Now what are the these principles? As to the 
Freneh associations, I would refer you to the 
excellent and recently published work of Mr, 
H. Feuqneray, “ L association ouvriere indus- 
triclic ct agricole.” In the first chapter of 
the third book, yon will find a diseussion upon 
the essential clauses of the deeds by which 
such associations are constituted, ‘The third 
of these inentioned by Mr, Fenqueray relates 
to the extension of the associations, ‘* Founded 
with a view to the fnture,” says that writer, 
‘and for the advantage of all the workmen 
employed in them, the associations must always 
remain open, in proportion to the work for 
which they have a demand, for the admission 
of such as have the desire to join them from 
devotion to the cause. Their frame-work is 
essentially clastie, expanding with the extension 
of the bnsincss to admit fresh workmen to 
the epjoyment of the same rights as the older 
members, as in an army the conscript takes his 
place by the side of the veteran, aud is mar- 
shalled under the same standard.’’ In England, 
for the very purpose of destroying all tempta- 
tion to a conduct so destructive to the prin- 
ciple of association, it has been made a rule of 
all those associations for productive purposes 
whieh are in connexion with the Society for 
promoting working-men’s associations, and 
they form the majority, that all workmen 
employed by them, and not associates, shall be 
paid the same wages and receive the same 
share of the profits as if they had been asso- 
ciates: while among the rules of the co- 
operative stores, one very gencral one is, that 
mectings shall be held at short intervals, for 


Co-operator to prevent others from co-opera- the purpose of diffusing a knowledge of the 
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objects of the association, and enrolling new 
members, In faci, the tendency to “ isola- 
tion” with which you charge the. present 
Associative movement exists only in your 
own Imagination, The real tendency is in 
the opposite direction. It would be nearer 
the truth to charge the leading men in the 
movement with too great a fondness for 
centralization, than with any tendency to 
isolation. If the associations in Paris have 
not an aduinistrative centre, it is owing to 
the arbitrary interference of the government, 
chosen by universal sufrage, to stop the 
plans of union proposed some time since by 
the most infucntial members of the associa- 
tions. In England. where our monarehical 
institutions, and restricted suffrage, leave to 
us that personal liberty of action which re- 
publican France at present denies to her 
citizens, the first care of those who en- 
deavoured to introduce the practice of co- 
operation, in the living form which the idea 
had worked out for itself in France, was to 
form a centre by which the different associa- 
tious should be held together. ‘The associa- 
tions for the purpose of distribution, known as 
co-operative stores, as they have grown up 
spontancously in different parts of the united 
kingdom, have at present, indeed, a less per- 
feet organization. But a little enquiry might 


have shown you that here, too, the spirit of | 


union is actively at work, bringing those wbo 
have already combined for their mutual 
benefit into a more extended ecmbination, 
for the purpose of consolidating what has 
been built up, and affording to others the 
benefit of institutions which those who have 
tried them find so beneficial to theinselves. 


You might haye heard of the meeting of 


delegates of the co-operative stores of Lanea- 
shire in the spring of this year, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a centre of union at 
Manchester, You might have heard of the 
Centra] Co-operative ageney now in active 
operation in London, founded for the purpose 
of facilitating the formation of co-operative 
stores, and of supplying to those already in 
existence the means of fulfilling more per- 
feetly their peculiar objects ; while it so con- 
centrates their separate demands as to make 
them the instruments of, or furthering the, 
establishinent of associations for the purpose 
of production, those true stepping stones by 
which the working classes cau safely pass to 
the land of promiso now opening before 
them, in the substitution of concert for com- 
petition, as the basis of industrial enterprise. 
You might have discovered that the co-opera- 
tive stores, against which your misplaced in- 
dignation is principally directed, are valued 
by those most alive to their value, not as ends 
but as means, means easy of adoption, and at 
the same time highly efficient, of introducing 


the element of associated labour with safety | 


amidst the shocks of our present competitive 
struggles. 

But even if their did exist in the present 
co-operative inovement that tendency to iso- 
lation which you impute to it, still associa- 
tions for the purposes of production and of 
distribution, would have value to the 
working man of which you seem to have no 
conception, Take the co-operative storo, 
Is it of no importance to the man who is 
struveling to biing up a family of half a dozen 
children ou twice as many shillings a week, 
or even to the skilled inechanic with his 
wages of 5s. a day to be able to save a 
month’s consumption on his articles of provi- 
sion in the year, by dealing with the store 
instead of with an ordinary shop, as it is 
found in many eases that he can do? Isit 
of no value to him to feel sure that he obtains 
an unadulterated article? Is there no moral 
good in freedoin from the common thraldom 
of debt to the shopkeeper? Are the habits 
of forethought and friendly feeling to the 
neighbours with whom le is associated in the 
store, to which it naturally leads, matters of 
no consequence? But if the co-operative 
store offers these benefits, still greater are 
those connected with the working association. 
The transmutation of the master into a dirce- 
tor of the work carried on for the connnon 
benefit, chosen freely by the body whom he 
has to govern, and having the same interest 
with it; the substitution in the daily business 
of life of a power regulated by law, for a 
power regulated only by the will of an in- 
dividual; tiie security against injustice of 
‘every kind thus attainable; the power of en- 
lsuring the equitable distribution cf the pro- 
ceeds of labour amongst those concerned in 
its production. Surely these are moral 
advantages not to be lightly prized, even if 
the workmen eugaged in a successful associa- 
tion did not, as in fact they do, derive large 
material advantages, a considerable additional 
income, applicable as they may Judge most 
for their mutual advantage, beyond what the 
| present system affords them, Surely these 

are results worth contending for, even were 
| the present co-operative movement lable to 
the charge of a tendency to isolate the 
separate associations, which I have already 
shown that it is not. 

But cnough of your attack on the associa- 
tive movement in general, 1 pass to your 
criticism ou the mode of conducting the indi- 
vidual associations ;—and first of all, to your 
remarks upon the Co-operative Stores. It 
seems to you a very casy matter to establish 
such stores; and to a certain extent, in con- 
sequence of the facilities offered by the Cen- 
tral Co-operative Agency above-mentioned, 
their formation has beeome indefinitely more 
easy than it was a few months since, But 
apart from these facilities, your advice for 
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lic?—is a puviic composed of individuals 
each of whom in their séverel avocations charges 
profits—who therefore, if they conld obtain 
goods from the associations to which they do 
not belong, at cost price, would simply take 
without giving. If my shoemakcr sells me a 
pair of shocs which cost him 10s. for 12s., 
and I scll him groceries which have cost me 
10s. for what they cost, it is clear that I 
mako an unequal exchange. To make the 
transaction just, Í must charge him the ad- 
ditional 2s. which he has charged to me. 
If you had confined yourself to asserting that 
the true rule of exchange is toexchange at cost 
price, and that, therefore, this should be the 
rule of exchange adopted between associations 
in dealing with each other, your proposition 
would: have been arguable,—though even 
then an accurate investigation will, I think, 
show it to be untenable: but to apply the 
rule to dealings with those who will not agree 
to deal on the same principle in return, is 
simply absurd ;—unless, indeed, it eould be 
shown that to ask for any article a larger 
price than the cost price is in itself as eon- 
trary to conscience as it is contrary to it to 
take away another's goods by foree; and 
that therefore “ for conscience sake” the co- 
operative dealer must submit to be charged 
with profits when he buys, and deduct them 
when he sells. It would seem by the posi- 
tion which you lay down—your calling the 
taking of profits a “robbery,”—that you have 
some such notion, though it is very difficult 
to see how, if it be really ‘robbery ”’ 
to charge anything by way of profit, this 70b- 
bery can be sanctified by devoting ‘‘ every frac- 
tion of that overcharge to a national purpose,”’ 
such as you suggest. Is it part of your ereed 
that we may do evil that good may eome? 
Would you consider highway robbery excusable 
iftherobber devoted hisspoils to “ purchase land 
whcreon to set the present wages slave at em- 
ployment in self-remunerating labour?” But 
this is a digression—I return to my subject. 
You say it is “ robbery” in any one to ask more 
than tho value of what he gives to soeiety. 
But what eonstitutes value? how is it to be 
measured? Let me puta ease by way of illus- 
tration, A offers B a pair of boots for a 
sovercign. B aceeps the offer, and gives the 
sovereign in exchange for the boots, Why is 
not this sovereign to be considered as the value 
of the boots? You discover that A isin the 
habit of living on two shillings a-day, that he 
can make a pair of boots in 4 days, and tbat 
the leather costs him six shillings, and ery ont 
that A has robbed B of six shillings in asking 
him twenty for the boots. But whyso? Are 
tlic boots of less use to B becauso A is eeono- 
mieal? Would they beeome of more use to 
bim if A had dined on broiled salmon and 
turkey instead of on cold bacon and potatoes, 


the formation of such establishments 1s not 
unlike chat of the young princess who ad- 
vised her father’s subjects to escape from 
starvation by eating bread and cheese. Doubt- 
less you are not aware that the teas commonly 
drank are mixtures of several varietios of 
tea; and that to obtain a pound of such tea 
at wholesale price, it is necessary to buy at 
least three chests of different teas, at a cost 
of somewhere about £120. Doubtless you 
are ignorant that a similar process must be 
gone through with coffees and sugars; that 
capital must therefore intervene to a con- 
siderable extent before your twenty families 
could furnish themselves with such articles, 
at wholesale prices at all; and as it is with 
these: articles, so it is with others. But a 
little reflection might surcly have shown you 
that a knowledge of quality must be indispen- 
sable to socure the acquisition of geod arti- 
cles at reasonable prices; so that unless 
your twenty familios had among them a 
person of experience in buying the articles 
they wished to get, and who would honestly 
devote his abilities to thoir service, thcir ex- 
periment would be very likoly to end in dis- 
gusting them with co-operative dealings 
altogether. With all the machinery which 
you ridicule as superfluous,—with the advan- 
tage of a good deal of expericnce, and a con- 
siderable command of capital, the Co-opera- 
tive Stores of Lancashire have been largely 
defrauded, simply from the want of access to 
persons possessed of this indispensable know- 
ledge, who would deal honostly by thom,—a 
want which the formation of the Central 
Co-operative Agency promises now effectually 
to supply. 

I say nothing as to your criticism upon 
the rule which the Co-operative stores in 
England, and, I believe, Scotland also, have 
generally adopted, of selling to their sub- 
scribers at a price approaching the ordinary 
retail price, and returning from time to time 
the surplus receipts after providing for the 
interest of capital and expenses, except to 
express my dissent from your conclusion that 
the arrangement is absurd. On the contrary, 
I regard it as wise, because it shows to each 
subscriber at onee what his gain by the Co- 
operative store really is, and because ib tends 
to lend the subscribers to devote the savings 
thus effected, or a part of them at least, to 
other purposes of an associative character, 
and thus to extend the benefic which the 
system of association confers. This, how- 
ever, is a point on which there may fairly be 
a difference of opinion, and I leave you to 
yours. But it is otherwise with your on- 
slaught upon the receipt of profits froin sales 
to the publie. It never seems to have oe- 
eurred to you that this public from whieh 
profits are asked—this “good-natured pub- 
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and thereby, through the cost of his living 
while he was making the boots, had swallowed 
down the six shillings which he now has in his 
pocket? Ts it not clear, then, that unless we 
had some fixed standard by which to measure 
the valuc of different articles, without regard to 
tho desire of the purchaser for them, this value 
must remain subjective, dependant—that is to 
say, on the desires and means of the buyer, 
and that the distinguishing a certain part of 
the exchangeable worth as profits and a certain 
part as the cost of production, and calling this 


last only the value, is to eonfuse with the 
true measure of value an accidental cirenm- 
stance of the present customary mode of pro- 
duction, by which the persons who sell the 
article commonly pays another for making it. 
True it is that under the present system the 
employer or trader may often make a profit 
which does not fairly belong to him, which, in 
justice, ought to be shared with those whom he 
employs, or of whom he buys. To obviate this 
injustice is one great aim of association. But 
to argue that that this profit is a vobbery of 
the public, who freely buy the article at what 
they consider its worth to them, is entirely to 
misconceive the character of the transactions. 
The proceeds of labour may be incquitably dis- 
tributed, but it does not therefore follow that 
they are unjustly obtained. 

That it is most desirable for the members 
of working associations and co-operative stores 
to devote to the furtherance of association a 
large pre portion of that part of the procecds of 
their labour, or the income formerly spent in 
consumption, which under the name of profit 
has hitherto been wholly absorbed by the capi- 
talist, I veadily admit. Most earnestly would 
I impress upon them the moral duty of doing 
so, But that this part of the price is any 
more a robbery of the public than any other 
part of it I utterly deny ; and until you can 
show that the valuc of all articles does not de- 
pend upon tho grounds which I have assigned į 
to it, namely—the desires and resources of the 
buyer, I shall exhort the working associations 
‘and co-operative stores to go on quietly in their 
uscful course undeterred by your charges of 
robbery and profitmongertng —charges which rest 
only upon an entire misconception of the ne- 
cessary principles of commercial exchange, 

I am, sir, a triend to co-operation, 
Epwarp Vaxsitrarr NEALE, 
Lincolns Inn, Sept. 22, 1851. 


A REPLY TO TNE ABOVE, 
Sin,—In my previous observations with 
‘reference to the co-operative movement, as 
contained in Nos. 2 and 21 of the “Notes,” I 


endeavoured to shew that “it rested in tlie 
power of the great moneyed class to prevent and 
to destroy the associative movement wherever 
they choose—unless co-operation were backed 
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by political power. Targued that tney would 
do this, partly by restrictive and injurious 
laws--and partly by means of competition. 
For the co-operator would have to compete 
with the great capitalist, and the latter, as 
possessed of the larger capital, and, of con- 
sequence, enabled to buy and to manufacture 
cheaper than the co-operator, would be also 
enabled to underseìl, and tins to destroy him. 
You may say, are not the working-tailors thri- 
ving, in the very neighbourhood of Moses and 
Son? Granted—but are not Moses and Son 
thriving at a still greater rate, —ani MORE THAN 
ever? Ifthen, co-operation thrives a little, 
but monopoly thrives still more, it proves that 
co-operation is not undermining monopoly, but 
that it is just breathing for the moment, bo- 
cause monopoly has not yet swollen to such a 
size, as tu fill up the hollow spaces of society. 
But, what more does it prove? Since co-opera- 
tion can be established only ou the fall of mono-. 
poly, it proves that co-operation is not intheleast 
checking the growth of the monster—and that, as 
soon as monopoly thus far expands as to touch 
the co-operative body, it will squeeze life aud 
breath out of it, and remain master of the 
field. Co-operation, therefore, merely flourishes 
here aud there, because monopoly has not yet 
had time and means to absorb all the channels 
of trade. 

The mouse is playing under the table, be- 
cause the cat is busy in another room; but let 
the eat have caught all the prey in the onc 
room, then it will prowl into the other, and 
woe to the co-operative mouse. 

The result of the struggle between co- 
operation and monopoly cannot be doubtful; 
for where there is great disparity, the weaker 
must go to the wall in the long run, That co- 
operation will be the weaker is proved by thie 
fact, that where co-operation takes one step, 
monopoly takes ten, 

To thesz arguments you 
answer. 

I furthur cndeavoured to shew that -the 
means of extending the co-operative movement 
would grow weaker, instead of stronger ; be- 
cause the competitive labour-surplus would bo 
constantly and indefinitely increased—front 
those seven canses, stated in page 422, in num- 
ber 22 of thiswork. ‘That, therefore, although 
co-operation might take a few away from the 
hirable labour-market, more would-be driven 
into it than were taken out, and that wages 
must come down as a necessary consequence. 
‘The faot of wages coming down renders the 
people less able to subscribe for co-operation 
—and thus, in the struggle of purse against 
purse, the monopolist is growing more rich 
while the co-operator is growing mọre poor. 
Thus again, the monopolist would be further 
enabled to undersell the co-operator ; and if 
the latter, to counteract this, employed hired 


have made no 
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ilou, and cheapened w wages ARS w chat ee 
you then but an raedaniion of inisery, and an 
Increaso and perpetuation of wages-slavery ? 
If, on the other hand, he lowered ihis profits, 
then he would diminish his chances in the 
struggle, for he wonld be less and less able to 
buy and manufacture wholesale—es3 and less 
able, having hss moncy, to compete with tue 
great capitalist in the market. 

To these arguments you have not made any 
reply either. 

The above observations were offered irre- 
spective of the plan on which co-operatioa was 
conducted ; for, evet supposing the plan to be 
sound, just, and democratie, the same perils 
and the same results must be incurred, unless 
the people, by possessing political power, were 
enabled to enact laws for the establishment, 
defence, and realisation of the assoviative priu- 
ciple. 

Thence, I procecded to analyse the present 
plan of co-operation, and endeavoured to slew 
that as now conducted, it was erroneous in 
theory, and injurious in practice, inasmuch as 
it was based on prolitinongering, re-established 
competition, and must result in monopoly, — 
and that I gave an incentive to the members 
of co-operative societies to prevent the spread 
of the co-operative principe. 

In the former portion ot tle argument I cn- 
deavoured to prove that the chanees Were 
against the success of the movement, because 
it would be destroyed by others. Lu the latter 
portion, that, if successful, it would destroy 
itself —because it was based on an utter mis- 
conception of the true principles of associative 
labour, 

Now, sir, having left my first position 
wholly untouched, hew bave you answered my 
sccoud? You have equally avoided any allu- 
sion to that most important part of the charge 
—that the present movement muss result iu 
competition. 

l have stated that the one association would 
have to compete with the other, as soou as (in 
case of their success) each had filled a certain 
space in the market, and began to toncl: upon 
ts neighbour—or as soon as a fresh associative 
concern was started in the same neigh bourhovd, 
I stated that, the number of customers being 
limited, the number of associations beiug un- 
limited, if there were more asscciations trying 
to sell than there were enstomers wanting to 
buy, the associations must fight with each 
other for those customers, CoMPETE with each 
other,—and that it thus beeame the interest 
of an associate to prevent the progress of as- 
sociation, Aud that this must be the ease 
would appear incontestibly to result from the 
present plan, which presents us with a mass of 
associations laying isolated and mutually in- 
dependant inter ests. 


Instead of mecting the objections here urged, 


you ‘have Gale avoured to ) show tliat the majority 
of the associations were not isolated, but con- 
uceted together by a “ecutral agency.” What 
of that? Jlave TUBY ALL on COMMON PUYSE 
—or is the *‘agency” merely a sort of Trades’ 
Union, that, as cach trade is left to compete 
with the other, leaves cach store and associa- 
tion to compete with its eo-operative neigh- 
bonrs? What does the agency do? What is 
it, but a metropolitan place of busincss ? How 
docs it obviate any one of those evils which 
must result from the present plan ? Tow docs 
it make the peeuniary interest of the one as- 
sociation the interest of all? llow docs it 
make it the interest of the tailors in Castle 
Street that another coperative-tailors’ shop 
should be started next door to them—and if it 
were-—how dovs it make it the interest of each, 
that the other should flourish ? Unless it docs 
this, it docs nothing to exculpate the co-opera- 
tive Movement from the char wes I have brought 
against It, Gee registering, and com- 

bining the different branches ofa bad p'an, is 
no cure for the evils which the pliu coutaius— 
it is merely a sortol agency business, profitable 
enough to those immediately concerned, but 
where is iis value for the great principles of 
true co-operation? You say it bas facilitated 
the formation of co-operative conecrns, No 
doubt it has—-it is its interest to do so. Put 
what sour of concerns has it facilitated? No- 
thing but the old trafiiching, protit-imougcering, 
competivu-reereating undertakings, It has 
centralised, no doubt, but its centralisation 
radiates the cvi/—not the goed. 

You challenge we to produce an association 
not started to admit additional members. I 
have a number of associations’ rules—most of 
them make the admission of members de- 
peudent on the will cf the directors uud 
managing conrniltee, Aud in many of thein 


the adinission is so high that it is impossible 
for any but middle-class men, or, at least, 


the aristocracy of labour, to gain admission, 
*#I iu tuvu a yon to infom me 
how many members are ammaliy admitted 
and rejected at ne co-operative under takings, 
I assert that the number of members is kept 
almost staticnary—at least, amoug those that 
fourish—because the “associates a don't hke 
to share the loaves and fishes. Can you dis- 
prove this? On one point of your letter I niust 
compliment you. You faily admit the ab- 


* Mr. Nesle adverts to Feugueray’s book. I 
have it, I coneeive it to be replete with errors— 
and will devote a page to its analysis in a future 
number. As to ifrance, notwithstanding Mr. 
Neale’s side-attack at universal sufrage, und 
praise of monarchy i ind arestrieted franchise, the 
illustration is not fortunate, since it is the 
monarchical principle, ang the repeal of universal 
sufrage which have throwu dilficultics in the way 
of French co operation, 
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tract jnstite of the charges I bring—but 
deny their application to the present plan— 
which you cndeavour to exen!pate from the 
aecusation of ‘conduct so destructive to the 
principle of association,’’ So far, so well. If 
E have done nothing more than extort a 
publie recognition of the *‘ true priuciples,” 
I shall rest satisfied that I have done good—- 
for the public will think of these matters— 
they will compare the practice of present co- 
operation with its profession—and will then 
judge of the merits of the plan. You have 
given up the case by the very tone you have 
adopted. The principic thus reeogilised—it 
is merely a question ef facis—is such and 
suvh a store open to the accusation, or is it 
not ? 

But I cannot compliment you thus upon 
the second part of your letter, where you step 
from the local on to the general, where you 
leave the details to trace them back to the 
principles on which they should be founded. 
You charge me with utter ‘+ ignorance of the 
subject whereon I treat’’—with a complete 
“ misconception of the necessary principles of 
comm: reial exchange.” Iam much inelined 
to think that the *“ misconception” will be 
found to be not on my side. 


* Before passing to this branch of iis argument, 
Mr. Neale tries to eonfute that portion of my 
one, wherein it is stated that, co-operative 
stores, where they sell to members only, at eost 
price, are a useless waste of trouble, time, and 
money; for twenty or thirty families combining 
together, could get their goods at wholesale prices 
by going to the wholesale dealers and buying in 
the mass without the expense, &c., attending the 
establishment and maintenance of a store. Mr. 
Neale says they could not, for to get teas at 
the wholesale prices (the same with coffees, 
sugars, &c. ) they must buy to the amount of £120, 
and they woald require an experienced salesman. 
Tf this isa barrier to twenty or thirty families 
without a store, it must be doubly a barrier to 
them, with one—for the store costs money. and 
thus lessens their means; the store is started by a 
few individuals—-where have they the means to 
pay £120 for tea, £120 for sugar, £120 for coffee, 
&e.; Many of them start with not a tenth of 
that sum—therefore, if tho objection be valid as to 
the cursory remark ] made relative to the tane 
bein unnecessary, since a few private families 
could combine and realise the professed objects 
of the store more easily, beeause less expensively 
without the store than with it—where that store 
is started with a view of selling merély to the meni- 
bers—then that objection obtains with equal force 
in reference to the store itself. -As to your obser- 
vation about a “ salesman,” the private families, I 
presutne, would have access to a salesman as easily 
as the “store.” Instead of this plan being im- 
practicable, it is a matter i see frequently prae- 
tised within the circle of my own aequaintanee. 
Mr, Neale further proceeds to defend the profit- 


mongering by observing that the plan of charg-. 
the shopkeepers / the purse had 


ing nemly the same as 


You there set out with defending the re- 
ceipt of profits, aud, in so doing, you endea- 
vour to define in what the “value” of an 
article consists. 

You state that it is juss that you should 
charge profits, because the individual to 
whom you sell, and from whom you buy 
charges profits also. In other’ words, ‘* be- 
cause you rob me, it is just that I should rob 
youalso.” Astrange notion of “Justice” yours 
must be! “Is it part of your creed that we 
imay do evil that good may come?’ 

But, Sir, you seem to have forgotten 
the working-man—the poor wagesslave— 
altogether, I suppose co-operation is in- 
tended for his especial benefit—and from 
whom does he take profits? He sells nothing 
but his labour—and sorry is the * profit” he 
makes out of that! Then, sir,—since he 
charges no “profit” to you, you are commit: 
ingan aci of gross iujustice—a robbery—(i 
don’t fiinch from using the right word) if 
you charge him oue fraction more than ne- 
cessary, since he neither docs nor can re tah- 
ate on you: and, recollect! the working- men 
would and do form the bulk of your enstom- 
ers: so that by not eharging profils, you 
would not place yourself on the unequal 
terms you scem to imagine—and by charging 
profits, you rob far more men who do not rob 
you, than you retaliate on those who do. 

You now proceed to lay down the standard 
of “value,” in answer to the axiom pro- 
pounded, thit “it is robbery for a man to 
fake more from society than the valuo of 
what he gives to it,"-—-an axiom, by the way, 
you do not venture to controvert. All that 
you attack is my notion ol value, and seem 
to think that the “value” of an article de- 
pends quite upon a “ faney price.” 

Now, sir, you commit the error (in my 
opinion) of making the value depend upon 
the desire and want of the purchaser, instead 
of depending on the labour and well-being of 
the PRODUCER. 

1 define the value of an article thus:— 
Every man has a right to live by labour. 
Some have greater physical and mental pow- 
erg—some less. Bub every man owes to 
society all he has. . He is bound to give that 
—he eannot give more. lf, therefore, & man 
devotes his time and energies, be the latter 
great or small, To se ety, he has a right to 
receive From society a decent maintenance 


from thcir customers,.is very “ wise’—Dbecause it 
shows them how much their gain by the store is:— 
this observation partakes of the coimie—as doubt- 
lessly Mr, Neale would fecl very much obliged to the 
highwayman (lie indulges in a “highway” simile 
himself) who eased him of his purse, kept it for 
one year, and tlieh returned it, because it would 
showy how much he might have been robbed of, if 
fullen inte. other hands! 
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in comfort aud coripetence,—not to get 
salmon and turkey with the few,—neither to 
live on mouldy bread and potatoes with the 
many. 

THE VALUE OF AN ARTICLE Is, THEREFORE, 


| 


it does now, and as it would: under your co- 
operative plan), to increase that want by 
scarcity, if it rests with you-as the monopo- 
lisers of distribution, to fix any price you 
like, you take a base advantage of the wants 


THE TIME AND LABOUR SPENT UPON IT, vot the | Of your neighbour, and rob him of the differ- 


desires and wants of the purchaser. 


ence between thecost of production and distri- 


How, in the name of common sense, could | bution, and the retail price you charge over 


the latter idea have entered your head ? 
(the idea) contains the germ of every social 
evil. Make the want of the buyer define the 
valuc of the article? Monstrous! no wonder 
you should defend profitmongering, when 
you are (pardon me for the expression, I 
merely repeat it from you) so utterly igno- 
rant of the truc and just principles of com- 
mercial exchange. See what your plan would 
lead to—would ? do I say }—what it Aas and 
does! It leads to creating want that an 
extortionate price may be charged for the 
satisfaction of that want which extortion 
has ercated. Thus the regrater may create 
an artificial famine—and quadruple the price 
of corn. But is that a proper standard of its 
value? Did the labourer spend more time 
and labour on the growth of that corn ?—No: 
but actually, by your standard, that same 
labourer would have to pay so much more for 
bread. I tell you, sir,—and I defy you to 
controvert it—the standard of the value of 
that com is the labour of the labourer, and 
what will give him a decent maintenance in 
r turn for it. 

Again, sir, yon tell us the public buy 
“frocly :” therefore, I presume, if they don't 
like the price, they may leave the article. 
That is the argument of the capitalist to his 
wages-slave, when driving down his wages. 
But, I tell you, the publie do not bay 
“freely ;°—thoy are obliged to buy the ucees- 
sarics of life; and if you regulate the prices 
of those necessaries by any other standard 
than the cost of producticn (labour in- 
cluded), if you regulate it by the want of 


the purchaser, and it rests in your power (as | 


It | and above that standard. 


I willleaveittothe publicto judge on whose 
side rests the “ignorance” and “ miscoucep- 
tion” of the “true principles of exchange.”* 

In conclusion, sir, I would remark that, as 
“a sincere friend of co-operation” myself, I 
propounded in my last a plan for the conduct- 
ing of the co-operative movement, which you 
havenot assailed. Can you object to that plan? 
Is it not free from the vices of the present? 
Is it not practicable? Is it not just?—and 
would it not, if once carried out, be the sal- 
vation of labour, and the destruction of 
monopoly? To that plan, as contained in 
“ Notes” No. 21, page 410, I earnestly refer 
the public and yourself. You. sir, have 
there seen the reason why a slight over- 
charge is unavoidable, and how that over- 
charge should be applied with the most 
perfect justice attainable at present, as I 
conceive, for all parties. 

I thank you for the candour displayed in 
your letter—I have expressed mj views as 
freely; and I can only say these pages shall 
remain open for auy further communications 
you may think proper to send upon the gub- 
ject. If I am in error, I desire to be refuted: 
if in the right, the truth can but gain by the 
discussion. Ernest Jones. 


* As a last defence of the present plan, you 
say, “Is it nothing to get unadulterated food, &¢.?” 
Have I suggested a plan by which the food should 
be adulterated? In a co-operative moyement, 
based on just principles, would not all these ad- 
vantages exist, without any of the wrongs, rob- 
bery, and injustice mixed pp with the plan you 
uphold? i 


CHESS—AN IMPROMPTU. 
To my Nieces, with a set of Chessmen. 


The box now presented to you, my dear Nieces, 

Start not! contalna Jf, though in thirty-two pieces. 
But may each of you meet with one perfect and whole, 
For a partner through life with a heart and a soul; 

May yon each in life's Game e’er successfully move, 
And all conqnests achieved, prove the conquests of loye; 
May you ever be able—on Banks—to give check, 

Aud may Bishops and Knights bow down at your beck, 
May Castles surrender, whene’er you atteck ’em, 


And stannch prove your en, with your good 


Queen to back ’em; 


May your fortnues permit you to dwell in the Squares, 
And enjoy life’s delights, without tasting its cares; 
May you cach find a Mate, life's journey to sweeten 


And f mazed oft- may you never be beaten / 


G. 0, 
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THE WORLD'S SUMMER. 


TO JONN C——. 


What a braw simmer’s day, Jock, wad life be | They think, as the world sin lang syné as 


Jfmen — 
In the main wad but lo’e ane anither ; 


thoeht, 
That the end o’ their bein is gettin; 


If the powerfu an rich could be only made | Regarding the struggles o’ ithers as nocht— 


ken, 
That the meanest ava iè a brither ; 
Jf, instead o’ cauld Jooks an à moekin disdain, 
An a settin at nocht a’ our feeling, 


The guid folks wha ruleowre an ca us their 


ain, 
Wad whiles gie us a han in our ailing, 


I ken that succesë wi a sprinklin o’ gear, 
Braw claes, and what folks ca a station, 

Are guid enough reasons fur many to steer 
Something wide o’ the ends o’ creation ; 


Bent on leevin—wi no mind o° lettin. 


I hae many times thoeht, if the laird in his ha, 
An the prince in his purple an linen, 
Wad just let their hearts spak oot ance aboon a, 
There wad na be sae muekle sinnin. 
But they dinna—they canna ken fully the 
miglit 
In a kind word that’s kindly spoken ; 
An to-morrow? it may be, they'll wake in the 
night, 
An the spell o’ their power be 
E. Gopwin LEWIS. 


broken. 
Mare ust re 


A CHARTIST TOUR: 
FROM 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE SPOT. 
CHAPTER III. 


EXETER, 

The mists lay white and thick along the 
sides aŭd gurfaee of the pieturesque Exe— 
the wooded steeps that flank it rising over 
their milky sea like erial islands, that had 
descended from their spheres to hover near 
the earth,—and the sonorous bella of the 
grey cathedral were striking five, when the 
few drowsy stragglers that had not been ab- 
sorbed by other stations on the long line, 
yawned forth their pale restlessness upon 
the platform at the fine old town of Exeter, 

There it lay, in that white gloom— with 
those deep tones swelling and reverbera-ing 
over it—type of the inhabitants, and of the 
influence beneath which they slumber! 

_Exeter is a picturesque, large, cleau, and 
healthy city—interspersed with gardens and 


pretty walks—commanding and eneireled by 
délicious scenery. It lies on an eminence, sur- 
rounded by rangés of upland higherstill. Over 
it restsan almost Italian air; and when the sun 
shines, itis enshrined with almost Italian love- 
liness. 
all sides; and the traveller should by no 
means omit that to Pennsylvania—a hand- 
some terrace built by a quaker, whence and 
from an adjoining field, a view is obtained 
over thé whole town, and the eountry for 
many miles. The prospeet is enchanting— 
but, alas! thé beauty is 
character. 


The most ravishing walks extend on | 


| parks, rich prairies meet the gaze, chequered 


here and there with fertile eorn-fields; the 
spire of a ehurch, the roof of a mansion, the 
ehimney of a parsonage, the gatewav of & 
bastile, and the turret of a prison; but the 
eye must range low and gaze long before it 
ean diseover a single eottage; and far must 
it look, and sharply must it scan, ere it will 
find another. Alas! where ave they—the 
ereators of that wealth ?—the makers of that 
paradise? Go! ask for them in Leeds and 
Liverpool, in Birmingham and Bradford! see 
them dying, gasping, perishing. for want of 
one breeze of that fresh air that folds its 
balmy blessing around the prineely palaces 
of their native Devon. Oh! to bring the 
dying faetory-ehild—oh ! to have placed it 
beside me on that flowery upland, where 
I sat on the sceond morning of my stay at 
Exeter—to have seen it sporting in that 
paradise ! Mau! I tell you there was medi- 
eine in the air— health — happiness —aye, 
wirtue's self, —for sin is a disease kindred tò 
the ailments of the bedy. I eonld not for- 
bear saying toa friend who had accompanied 
me,— How many would this valley feed? 
Thousands upon thoveands. Wow many 
does it ?—Comparativily few! How mueh 
more would it not produce? How infinitely 
is it not neglected? The people must be 


of a melancholy | brought baek to these spotr.”—How bring 
Glorious woodlands, splendid | them? 


“Bring them 1—they must come !— 
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come of their own impulse !—Come with the 
sume longing that took the crusaders into 
Palestine —irresistible—uncontrollable,—de- 
spite the Saracens and Infidels that hold 
their promised land! If they onec have the 
will, they will find tho way; and rest assured 
there are many ways out of hell, as well as 
into it. Dante thought falscty when he 
wrote “ Lasciate one spevrawga voi che entrate” 
I could not help reflecting, however, in gaziug 
down’ upon the town, then spread beucath 
our feet, how difficult if was to remove the 
incubus of prejudice and ignorance that 
rested there, lt reminded me forcibly of 
the white mist of morning, and the loud 
notes of the eathedral-bell booming over it, 
servility and snperstition stirred to their 
fonlest depths by the voice of mighty priest- 
craft. 

There it lay at our feet. Over it rose the 
cathedral, like a black night-mare brooding on 
the breast of a poor sleeper! Last night we 
had lad a Iccture, and many had applauded 
the truths of democracy ; perliaps a few con- 
verts were madc; tbe faith of a few was shaken 
in the divine right of tyranny, wantonness, 
and vice; but how stood the odds in the strug- 
glo? For our one lecture, the opponents of 
man’s happiness would have a hundred! ‘The 
working-nan stands a sorry chance in making 
proselytes. If he collects money cnorgh to 
have a Iceturcr or hold a meeting (and if these 
are low-priced enongli to admit the poor, they 
rarely pay; if high-priced enough to pay, they 
ean’t instruct the poor), it will be a long time 
before he can recover from the effort, sufficiently 
to afford another. And, since he has to work 
for his daily bread, and since all his strength 
and all his time can scarcely procure bread 
enough for the day, it is long, generally speak- 
ing, before lic las leisure to set about arranging 
for another lecture. To the working-man such 
matters fall, in proportion, doubly expensive ; 
for he not only subseribes, but devotes his 
time, and by abstracting his time from worl: he 
loses wage, Thercfore the working-man can 
spread his prineiptes but slowly, with great 
uncertainty, and with long pauses between 
every effort. But how stands it with the rich, 
the natural enemy of the poor, at least under 
the present forms of socicty? It costs him 
nothing to spread falschood, fer he lives by the 
profession, Fvom ten thousand pulpits daily 
he preaches servility and obedicnee. Instead 
of losing work and wage by devoting his time 
to telling truth, he makes wages and lives npon 
devoting his time to telling lies. Again, in 
every law-court, every opportunity is seized to 
impress the value of our present social system 
on the publie, orto blind their cyes ; and these 
men make fortunes at their task. Nay! they 
deluge us with tracts; when we print, we tose 
by it, but they heap riches by selling to us 
that which teaches us to keep poor! The 


same throughout every phase of privileged 
socicty. How fearful are the odds against the 
truth; yet, wonderful! it progresses against 
them all. y 

These thoughts struck me while gazing down 
on Exeter from the heights of Pennsylvania ! 
For one hour the working-class had spoken in 
one hall! At that moment a seore of parsons 
of all denominations were preaching counter- 
doetrines beneath a scope of stecples; magis- 
trates of our benches, lawyers in courts, editors 
in offices—all those tongues were busy against 
ns at that moment, and would econtinuc 850, 
day by day, and hour by lour; and how long 
would it be before once again one solitary voico 
of labour resonndcd in that city I 

Thus it is! Working-men! It is of tittle 
usc to invite alectnrer and have a lecture if 
you do not follow up that first step by others 
in continual succession! and, indeed, if you 
once, in cach large locality, reduced the desul- 
tory lecture to a systemiscd plan of periodical 
gatherings, you wonld find it pay more, and 
cost less trouble. 

We descended from the hill of Pennsylvania 
(what associations the name recalls ! it reminds 
us of the brave spirits that left England of old, 
when tyrants made ita hell, as they do now, 
and when the exiles showed that even as mis- 
rule can turn Eden into a wilderness, so frec- 
domand industry can turn a wilderness to Eden! 
But let us have no more running away! for 
sneh is emigration, If a robber comes into 
our house, are we to run ont of it? No, fers 
turn the ropBer out, and keep our own! 

On re-entering the town we passed through 
a beautiful promenade on one side of the old 
castle—searce a wreck of the ancient edifice re- 
maining, the present building being occupied 
as courts of justice. Umbragcous and statcly 
trees overshadow hanging terraces and sloping 
lawns, and a noble view opens ont between 
their emerald vistas. But, at the foot ot this 
beautiful rising ground, what mects tho eye? 
A new, vast, aud yet unfinished prison! Yes, 
although the populatiou of the rurat districts 
decreases relatively every year, and positively 
increases by only a mere fraction, the goals 
are not large enough to hold the fast accumu- 
lating prisoners. What a lesson! ‘The more 
monopoly spreads, the more crime spreads 
too; MISRULE MARES TNE CPIMINAL—the palace 
and the church are the parents of the jail! 

We re-entered the town, and, as I had not 
much time to spare befure leaving for my next 
destination, I bade a hasty farewell to the 
trusty few who uphold the great cause of demo- 
cracy in the cathedral city. Long and well 
have they struggled, and, as in most places, 
the brunt of the battle falls upon a few indeed. 
The great bulk’ of professing Chartists stand 
aloof, and only coine and cheer when a meet- 
ing or a tecture disturbs the dull level of their 
apathy; but, meanwhile, they do nothing to 
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facilitate the holding of the gathering, which 
they nevertheless expcet. 

Before passing from Exeter, T gleaned that a 
kind of spurious liberalism reigns within its 
precincts, which might mislead the casual 
observer. The Right Reverend father in God 
who takes care of all the souls in this part of 
the world, is anything but popular among the 
bodies that inhabit it; and the Western Times 
has plied him with a continnal fire. In so 
doing, it has nécessarily been obliged to envcigh 
against priestcraft, and as one bit of liberalism 
tells in another, it has thence been foreed to 
become a liberal in politics as well. But there 
is not a more priest ridden place in England 
than Excter, notwithstanding, no? a place in 
which clerical truculence enjoys a fatter lair ; 
for, although the bishop’s income is low, as 


compared with "the income of some bishops, 
what with plnralitics, patronage, palatial ac- 
commodation, and otherwise like a western 
Wolsey, the Right Reverend Father may be 
said to be “ remarkably well off.” 

A dul! weight still rests on Exeter, but the 
Chartists are beginning to shake it away; tho 
lectures are to be resumed—the town is to be 
stirrel, Oh! that the manufacturing districts 
would lend a helping hand, and assist with 
funds to spread the truth across the western 
prairies! I left Exeter, however, with the 
pleasing conscionsness that democratic pulses 
were beating, even bencath the shadow of its 
cathedral, and resumed my journcy for the 
more varicd and exciting scenes presented by 
its next ensuing stages. 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 


(Continued from p. 469.) 


Dion, meanwhile, was hastening to the capi- 
tal. The Camariræans now joined him, as 
did also many reyolteis from the territory of 
Syracuse itself. 


Dion now availed himself of a stratagem. 
The Leontines and Campaniaus guarded with 
Timocrates in person the Epipole, or out- 
works of Syracuse. The invader spread the 
report that, before proceeding to attack the 
metropolis, he intended to storm and sack 
Leontium and Campania, The inhabitants of 
these cities forthwith decamped to guard their 
homes, and thus weakened the lines of Timo- 
crates, Ag soon as Dion was informed of the 
success of his intent, he dccamped at dead of 
night from Acroc, where he then lay, and 
came to the River Anapus, which is only ten 
furlongs from the city. 

There ho haltecd—the sun was rising—and 
he offered a sacrifice to the old sun god of 
the Greek mythology—then, seizing a garland 
from the sacrifice, le gave the orders to 
march, with Liperty for the watchword of 
his little army. As his banners were scen ad- 
vancing, 5,000 (Diodorus says 20,000) citizens 
rushed out to meet him, and the wealthiest 
citizens of Syracuse, dressed all in white, 
awaited him at the barriers. 


Meanwhile, a conflict had been raging in 
the city. The populace rose as soon as they 
heard of Dion’s being within sight of the 
walls, and the retribution commenced. Above 
all, they fell on the king's spirs, an organised 
body of mercenary wretches, who, like the 
secret police of our own day, wormed them- 
selves into the confidence of the patriots, and 
betrayed them to the government-concocted 


them.* Timocrates having planted himself 
at Epipolis, a distant outwork of the fortified 
city, to intercept the approach of Dion, and 
having been deserted by the Leontines and 
Campanians, owing to the false rumour spread 
by the invader, found himself unable to 
maintain his post against the assailants, and 
wanted to fall back on the almost impreg- 
nable citadel. But the city lay between him 
and that place of refuge, and when the in- 
surrection broke out in the streets, his re- 
treat in that direction was accordingly inter- 
cepted, and he had no longer sufficient 
troops about him to force his way. Had ho 
been able to concentrate his forces, he might, 
perhaps, have crushed the insurrection—but 
the garrison was in onc place—the general 
in another—and between them raged the 
battle of a revolution; while, from the 
conntry-side the famed soldiers of Dion, tho 
veterans of many wars, were advancing, 
headed by the white-baired leader, the injured 
husband, stern, nnswerving, and terrible, as an 
inexorable fate. After a frantic effort to rejoin 
the garrison, Timocrates wavered for a moment 
—o: one side the roar of the populace grew 
louder, on the other the Greek phalanx drew 
nearer every moment, and giving spurs to his 
horse, the guilty wretch fled with precipitation 
from the scene of his greatness and his fall. 
Then the bafiled garrison withdrew within 
the citadel, and left the streets in full posses- 
sion of the populace. Bravely had the long- 
degenerate Syracusans fought that day; ina 
living torrent they poured forth to meet the 


* There were Orange-struts and Powells even 
in those days, Tyranny always fights with the 


plots, ensnared victims, and then denounced } same weapons, 
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man whose presence had given the impulse to 
the long-slumbering discontent—and with the 
pomp of a conqueror, and, alas! with the pride 
of a monarch, the returning exile prepared for 
his triumphant entry into his native city. 

A fearful battle had been fonght in the 
streets of Syracuse, and a glorious victory 
achicved : this battle had been fought, this 
victory achicved by the people themselves ; 
Dion and his soldiers bore no active part in it; 
liis presence in the island, his approach to the 
capital, gave, it is true, the impulse to the 
movement—and, perhaps, indeed, enabled it to 
triumph : but the glory of the day was the 
people’s, and the people's orly. Who 
led them, who marshalled and directed the 
rising force, remains untəld by the historian. 
He, like most historians that have ever written, 
worshipped the golden sun, and bowed before 
the child of rank and riches, 

‘The rank, the age, the riches, and, above all, 
the soldiers of Dion made him the idol of the 
people. They well knew also, that the fight lad 
only begun—Dionysius would soon retnrn— 
and the decisive strnggle was still a thing of 
the future, Again, all the men of property, 
except the immediate creatures of the tvrant, 
rallied around the returning exile—and the 
sympathy for his domestic wrongs crowned 
his ascendancy over the publie mind. Demo- 
cracy was thrown completely in the shade— 
the more so, as Dion had ever on his tongue 
the name of liberty. 

We are now told that ‘‘ Dion now made 
his public entry into the town; he was dressed 
in a magnificent suit of armour, his brother, 
Megneles, marching on the right hand, and 
Calippus, the Athenian on the left, with gar- 
Jands on their heads. He was followed by an 
hundred foreign soldiers, whe were his body 
guard; and after these marched the rest cf 
the army in proper order, under the conduct 
of their respective officers. The Syracusans 
looked upon this procession as sacred. ‘They 
considered it as the triumphal entry of 
Liberty, which world once more establish the 
popular government, after a suppression of 
forty eight years.” 

Poor Syracusans! to hope demoeraey from 
a rich man, related to royalty, who entered 
with a body-guard, and escorted by an army. 
The result reads us once more the weighty }es- 
son—that the salvation of the poor must come 
from the poor alone—the workingman is almost 
the only friend the workingman has got,—and 
even these, too, often cut each others’ throats. 

Bion played his role not badly. ‘* When he 
entcred at the Menitidian gate, silence was eom- 
mandcd by sound of trumpet, and he ordcred free- 
dom to be proclaimed to the Syracusans and the 
rest of the Sicilians, in the name of Dion and 
Megoclis (his brother), who came to abolish 
tyranny. Being desirous to address the people 
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in a speech, he marched up to the Acradina. 
As he passed throngh the streets, the people 
prepared their vietims* on tables placed before 
their doors, seattered flowers on his head, and 
offered up their prayers to him as to their 
tutelar deity.” What chanee had democracy 
and Heraelides against sueh man-worship? Man- 
worship, the curse of almost every democratic 
movement ‘At the foot of the citadel, under 
the Ventapyle, there was a lofty sundial,+ 
whieh had been plaeed there by Dionysius. 
From the eminence of this building, he (Dion) 
addressed the eitizens, and exhorted them 
earnestly to assert their liberties. The people, 
in their turn, nominated Dion and his brother 
practors of the eity, and, at their request, ap- 
pointed them twenty eollcagnes, half of whom 
were of those who returned with Dion from 
exile.” 

The eonqucror now took the eastle of Epipo- 
læ, released the prisoners who were confined 
there, and surronuded it with a strong wall, 
Seven days after this event, Dionysius arrived 
from Italy, and entered the citadel from the 
sea: Dion, at the same time, reeeivcd from 
Synalns the arms and ammunition he had left 
with him. ‘These he distributed among the 
citizens as far as they would go, the rest armed 
themselves as well as they could: the greatest 
enthusiasm prevailing among the people. 

The king first made private overtures to 
Dion, who refused to listen to them, and re- 
ferred him to the people. He then addressed 
the latter: promising them an abatcment of 
taxation, and excmption from military con- 
scription. The answer was, that they would 
enter into no conditions with him, unless he 
first abdicated his regal funetions. The king 
feigned to consent, and requested that a depu- 
tation of the principal citizens might be sert 
to him to arrange the preliminaries. On their 
entrance into tle citadel, he east them all in 
prison, and, plying his mercenaries with wine 
during the night, ordered a general attack of 
the insurgent lines by his entire army. 

This sudden and unexpected onslaught took 
all Syracuse by surprise. With the fury of 
savage drunkenness, the barbarian soldiery of 
the tyrant troke through the walls Dion had 
built—and falling with great impetuosity and 
loud shouts on the Syracuse, soon put them to 
flight. Hearing the disorder, Dion called his 
foreign troops under arms, and marched at 
their head to the assistance of the eitizens, 


* Festal sacrifices of animals, 
sheep, and oxen, to the gods, 


+ Pherceydes first invented dials, to mark the 
hour of the day, about 300 years after Homer ; 
but, before this, the Phoenicians had contrived a 


dial in the isle of Scyros, which described the 
tolstices, 


generally goats, 


(Continued in our next.) 
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TRADES’ GRIEVANCES. 


To THE WorkING-MEN.—It is really dis- 
tressing, my friends, to think how slightly 
the voiee of labour rolls upward with a state- 
ment of its wrongs! Here are pages open 
to receive those statements, and yet they are 
not sent! It is not that you prefer any 
other organ, for YoU SEND THEM NOWHERE! 

It is not that you do not desire to have 
them known, for I have personal evidence of 
the contrary. But, I presume, ‘‘ what is 
everybody’s work, is no one’s ;”—or your 
apathy, your dilatoriness, is often so great, 
that, though an individual may be ready to 
devote time, labour, and means—to risk pro- 
secution, and to meet certain and merciless 
hostility for the sake of proclaiming your 
wrongs, vouching for them with his name, 
and vindicating them in his person, yet you 
cannot perform the light and safe task of 
mercly supplying the information, your name 
remaining unkuown, your bread unendan- 
gered, while your battle is being fought at as 
slight a cost to yourselves ! 

Pardon me for speaking so plainly; but I 
am stating only truth, and you know it. 

It is not that you have uo grievances! 
That, your greatest enemy will not venture 
to assert! The following kind and admir- 
able letter from an esteemed correspondent 
is but too applicable. He says: 

“ Poverty, prejudiee, and ignorance are 
three eircumstances with whieh you have to 
contend in your endeavours to arouse a na- 
‘tional indignation against wages-slavery. To 
deal with prejudice requires a master mind, 
and to deal with ignorance a disposition for 
knowledge must exist. But unfortunately 
our system of education does not in any way 
accelerate a disposition for knowledge; and 
thus those who possess such, possess it in 
consequence of their natural disposition being 
so strong that even a corrupt system of edu- 
cation cannot eradicate it. Your letter in 
tho last number of the ‘ Notes’ is well calcu- 
lated to instruct the ignorant, aud likewise 
to remove the prejudice of those who have 
been taught to believe what appears to me 
to be the greatest error of the nineteenth 
century—that it is honest to pick pockets, 
providing it is done in the counting-house of 
the wealthy manufacturer, or behind the 
counter of the shopkeeper: 

“Talk of heresy! where is there heresy 
to equal this ?” 

“The writer then proeecds to suggest an 
admirable plan of Tract Propagandism, to 
which I solicit the attention of all friends :— 


tion, I intend to draw six numbers of the 
‘Notes’ weekly, and to obtain as many 
readers as I can aceominodate with the six 
numbers, by obtaining from them one half- 
penny per week, and every fourth week give 
each subscriber a number of the © Notes ;’ for I 
am certain that numbers of men would become 
halfpenny subscribers, who cannot afford two- 
pence. I am aware that this plan will give 
trouble to those who undertake to eireulate 
the ‘ Notes’ in this way among subscribers ; 
but I will give a portion of my time every 
Sunday in this way. There is no vender 
here that exposes your bills to publie notice. 
It is true they vend them, but to withhold 
your bills from public notice is a degree of 
burking. They least they ean do in return 
for the profit they receive from the sale, is to 
exhibit the bills announcing it. I think if 
my plan was acted on generally, that a great 
number of readers could be obtained. I 
shall take every prudent opportunity to rc- 
commend the ‘ Notes’ publicly at the meot- 
ings I may attend. 

* Greenwich. D. P. FroxweE.t.”’ 

Now, friends, I do not desire this publica- 
tion to coutinuc one hour beyond the con- 
tinuance of its usefulness. One of the prin- 
cipal means for the latter is the continuance 
of that systematie exposure of Trades’ Griev- 
anees, which has already exeited so much 
attention. Such asystematie exposure has 
never been attempted yet; the aristoeracy 
and the monied rieh are watehing it with 
alarm and interest. No publieation has yet 
given them greater uncasiness than that 
portion of these “ Notcs’’ which exposes your 
wrongs, and their atrocious abuse of social 
power. Nothing would givo them greater 
pleasure than to see that exposure cease. i 

WILL YOU ALLOW IT TO DO so? 

That is what they are longing for; such 
an exposure is more powerful in its simple 
truth than the most fiery address-—the most 
eloquent politieal rhetoric. Te is your own 
writing—it is tle lettering of your blood and 
tears. Shall it stop? Shall they be able to 
say, “ Oh! they had no more grievances to 
expose. They made the most of the little 
they had, and there’s an end of it.” Or shall 
they say, “Here was a demagogue calling on 
| the people to proclaim their gricvanees, and, 
aftcr all, they did not answer to the call, 
because they had few grievanees to complain 
of? 

Depend upon it, this wii! meet me on all 
sides, and I shall be hunted through society 

“As regards poverty, I intend to apply a| with these words, if you do not continue to 
remedy to that disease, in regard to the proclaim your wrongs. Not that I, indivi- 
spread of knowledge. As to your publica- | dually, care for that in u personal sense ; 
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but sec, my friends, the blow that is 
given our cause! Tere ain I left, this week, 
without a single communication from the 
trades. Wrongs enough have been inflicted 
on, sufferings enough endured by, the people 
since last week's issuc of these “ Notes,” to 
fill a volume. They may be inflicted with 
impunity, as long as they are endured in 
silence. Itis really heart-rending to sce the 
inconceivable apathy and folly of the suf- 
ferers. 

Do, my dear friends, raise, spread, and 
eoncentrate the cry of labour. Let it be 
heard somewhere. If you do not choose to 
select these pages, select some other medium; 
but do, at least. let it be heard somewhere— 
among the crowd of reactionary and of im- 
moral literature with which we are assailed. 

ERNEST JONES, 


Why do the Secretaries md Committees 
of Trades’ bodies not forward information ? 
They could do it easily, and most effectively. 
Is it, because they fear to approach, however 
remotely, the confines of polities? Political 
power is the only salvation of the Trades, 
and from the means of obtaining it they have 
always shrunk, and have generally been dis- 
suaded by their leaders. But, surely, no 
harin ean be done,—nay, much good must be 
effected, by a publication of their wrongs in 
a periodical devoted to the interests of the 
working-man. 

Secretaries and members of all Trades’ 
associations, and bodies of working men, 
aud all working-men whether belonging to 
societies or not, are respectfully and urgently 
requested to forward to Ernest Jones, care 
of the publisher, Mr. Pavey, statements or 
articles containing a detailed account of the 
Grievances of the Trades to which they be- 
long, and the reforms they require, and ac- 
counts of their progress and proceedings. 
Advertisements of their forthcominy mect- 
ings, subseriptions, d&e., will, if sent, be gra- 
tuttously inserted. The names and addresses 
of the Secretaries of Trades’ bodics are re- 
quested to be forwarded, that they may be 
personally corresponded with on this snbjcet. 
These “ Notes’? may thus be made an organ 
by whieh the several branehes in each trade, 
and the several various trades, may hold 
weekly communication with each other. 


THE MOVEMENT AT CONGLETON. 


Tms week, the men ot Congleton have /ol- 
lowed up the manly eourse they had assumed. 
‘They have issued the following address to their 
brother workmen :— 

“To THE OPERATIVE BuRGESSES oF CONGLETON, 

“ Warned by the experienee, we might say 
the disgraceful experience of the past—the ex- 
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perience of many working men being eoereed 
ov intimidated into voting eontrary to their 
judgment, or injured afterwards in their em- 
ployment in eonscquenec of having acted inde- 
pendently—we are induced to offer you a few 
words of adviee as to your eonduet at the 
eoming, or a future munieipal eleetion. 

‘¢ Hurtful to all interests as mnst be all an- 
tagonism between workmen and their employers 
—regretting a3 we do the present instanee of 
it—we yet plead that the eause of the anta- 
gonism does not originate with us. Having 
votes, to give them in purity,fand eonseicn- 
tiously, is a dnty no less devolving on us than 
on those who lave the good forture to beabovo 
us. And whoever raises any impediment in 
the way of its just diseharge strikes both at 
our duty and our charaeter. 

“ At publie-honse meetings, reeently lield, 
men have been addressed hy persons who have 
told them that at the cleetion ‘Mr. Pearson 
would see who were his real friends’-—meaning 
that he would judge those to behis real friends 
who voted for liim; and judge those to be his 
enemies wlio did not. With respeet to other 
employers the same kind of vicious logie is 
used. Ifin respeet to a parliamentary elee- 
tion language like this were employed, it 
would be deemed disreputable alike in those 
who employed it, and in those who sanetioned 
it. Whetler we are to believe that our cm- 
ployers sauction it we hardly know. Masters 
givo us no guarantee that we shall be free and 
also harmless, as to the eourse we may feel it 
to be our duty to pursue. At an interview 
which tle Ribbon Weavers had, by depntation, 
with Mr. Pearson, on Sep. Ist. inst., that gen- 
tleman indeed said, ‘Vote as you please,’ 
whieh might equally mean, ‘ Ruin yourself if 
you please,’ or ‘Pnt yourselves out of work if 
you please.” Had he said, * Vote as you please, 
and [ shall equally respeet and employ you 
afterwards,’ we eould lave nnderstood, trusted, 
and respected sucli a declaration. Otherwise 
we cannot forget, that though a master may 
not direet!ly or avowedly discharge a man, on 
aceount of his yote, he may do it indireetly, or 
may put him to such inconvenience in his work 
as shall eompel him to discharge himself, We 
therefore seek the public protection, whose in- 
fluence we erave to convince our employers that 
though they have a right to tle best industrial 
serviee of their workmen, they have no right to 
command the consciences of their workmen. If 
the operative burgess give, to the best of his 
judgment, his vote for the good of the munici- 
pal interest, he is the friend of the town; how 
then can he be the enemy of his employer? 
He is the ‘real friend’ of his employer who 
gives his vote eonscientiously for the good of 
the town, beeause his master’s interest and 
those of the town are the same. A workman, 
therefore, who votes for the publie welfare, to 
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the best of his judgment, eannot be the enemy 
of hia employer, unless his master is the enemy 
of the publio or municipal good, which we sup- 
pose is not the case. Theu it is plain that the 
well-meaning employer should be the friend of 
the well intending workman, who gives his vote 
conscientiously for the town’s advantage. 

“ But, beyond the question of truth and right 
there is that of personal character, whieh ought 
to influence the operative burgesses of Congleton. 
None are so ready to talk of the venality, 
cowardice, and want of public spirit of the 
working class as are those elasses taking part 
against us, Let us not give them the shadow 
of an oeeasion to doit! In parliament the tone 
of contempt with which the people are spoken 
of is too well known, When a demand is made 
for universal suffrage, it is refused on the 
ground of the servile character of the working 
class, who, it is said, would be sure to abuse it, 
or betray it; and none are so ready to accuse 
us as they who put impediments in the way of 
independent voting. First, they coeree us into 
dishonour, and then reproach us for submitting 
toit. Therefore, let the operative burgesses 
see how much depends upon their conduct. Let 
not the Congleton municipal election become 
an argument against the political rights of our 
fellow countrymen, The discharge of our duty 
honourably, respectfully, but independently, is 
a questiou of personal character and publie 
privilege, and the public onght to encourge us; 
and our employers ought to be gratified if we 
take an upright course, 

“(Signed) Davro Hirenen, Chairman, 

** Zion School, Sept. 27th, 1851.” 


NORTH CRAWLEY, BUCKINGHAM- 


SHIRE, 
A Pauper’s CASE. 


I, William Adams, was conveyed to the board 
of guardians on Wednesday 24th Sept., by 
force, by ordera of Thos. Chew, our relieving 
officer. I was commanded to attend the four 
previous board days, but I stated to him that I 
was not able to walk so far; I could not afford 
to hire a conveyance—I have but very little 
use in my limbs, and am not able to do my 
work, But have me he would, Ilowever, he 
said he would hire a conveyance for me, I 
agreed to go. I asked him what was the cause 
why I was ordered to appear before the board? 
His answer was, “I shall not answer that 
question.” So I was dragged there, and I 
suffer much in consequenea of riding. IJ have 
a tumour internally, and the shaking has much 
hurt me. I lost the sight of the right eye five 
years ago, and have almost lost the sight of 
the other, which is still gradually failing. Now 
I beg leave to lay before you a statement of the 
condition of my poor suffering wife, She has| 
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been long afflicted with an abscess, and has been 
operated on twice, on that account. She suffers 
from serofula and consumption, and has been 
eonfined to her bed for three years, and is now 
laying there unable to help herself, to feed her- 
self, or even to sit up in herbed. Under these 
cirenmstances I was brought before the board 
by Mr. Hogg, the governor of the house, toanswer 
such questions as might be put to me, Firstly, 
an accusation was made that I had been work- 
ing. I acknowledged I did perform some 
trifling jobs, which my neighbours out of 
charity gave to me to do, having a fecling for 
my distressed ease, ven the highest autho- 
rities of our parish, which have visited us all 
the time of our illness, and know the state that 
we arein at this present time, (better than 
our medical officer,) would testify the same 
if it was required of them at any instant. I 
wasfurther accused of having called the governor 
a “humbug,” though I brought three witnesses 
to disprove it. After being examined, I was 
to go out of the board-room for a time; and, 
going in again to receive my sentence, the 
Chairman said, “you have been receiving 3s. 4d., 
but now you will have but half a crown iu 
money, the goods remaining unaltered.” The 
whole amount we reeeived in money and goods 
before the last board-day, the 24th, was 5s. 
103d., but now it is 5s. fd. I calculate the 
bread aceording to the contract, which was, up 
to last Saturday, 43d, per loaf; but the last 
Saturday’s contract was but 4d., which brings 
my present relief to the whole amouut of ds. 
113d, 

Now, I beg toask—having out of 2s. 6d. to pay 
Is. rent—and allowing Is. for firing and washing, 
(I am obliged to put the washing out, and Is. 
don’t do that)—whether the 6d. that remains is 
enough for all other necessaries for seven days, 
particularly for two afflicted creatures as we are ? 
Yet when I endeavoured to keep life and soul 
together by doing a little work, I am punished 
for so doing. Now I beg to know whether the 
Poor Law Act forbids a pauper to do trifling 
jobs of work as far as he is able. 

I, William Adams, do certifiy that this my 
ssatement is truth, and will answer to any 
point if required, and willing to be examined 
of my inabilities by any surgeon that any of 
our authoritics may appoint. 


WM. ADAMS. 

[In answer to the above simple aud forcible 
statement, I beg to say that the Poor Law is 
so contrived as to sereen the administrators of 
itin almost any act of oppression, ‘They are 
acting, in this ease, within the letter of the 
law—but, certainly, infringing its intention ; 
but a grosser ease cannot be conceived. It is 
a disgrace to a civilized country. The remedy 
is, for the people to take the power into their 
own hands. There is no other remedy under 
heaven! It is certainly disgraceful to the 
authorities of North Crawley to have acted in 
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this manner,—such condict was never con- 
templated by the Poor Law—it is contrary to 
its spirit and intentions. But how will you 
punish them ?—how will you alter it: not by 
merely complaining againsi the law-makers, or 
the law administrators—but by making new 
laws. You canzot make new laws, except by 
making new law-makers—and you cannot make 
these without the Vote. 
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One act of Parliament might set this right; 


‘the paupers of Crawley might be turned into 
-independant yeoman—who could laugh defiance 
at the parson, the squire, and the lawver—that 
devil’s trinity that crucifics the working-man 
wherever it exists, 


Men of Crawley, you have now a locality of 
the National Charter Association. How are 
you supporting it? What arc you d: ing. 


DE BRASSIER, A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE: 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, AND 
THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


(Continued from No. 24.) 


Cuar. XXIV.—Tur Count or Titeves. 


A pause stole over the movement—disorga- 
nization followed the great cxcitement—and 
now the hitherto paralysed rich began to dis- 
play thcir power. Ther? was drumming, and 
fifing, and marching in all directions, A little 
time ago no one could tell what had hecome cf 
the troops, and no one could hardly tell what 
had become of the people. ‘The press poured its 
pecans to the victory of “ order,” and told the 
world to admire how strong the Conservative 
element proved among the population, The 
Jeason of terrorism was now to be given. The 
great effervescence could not all at once sub- 
side {nto stagnation, and masses of the people 
stood here and there, masterless, planless, oh- 
jectless! What more easy than to provoke 
collisions! Peremptory and unconstitutional 
prohibition of unarmed and lawful. meetings 
roused the indignation of those assembled. The 
prohibition was artfully issued from such 
quarters, that the people were induced to be- 
lieve the mandate not to be legally binding; 
they, thercfore, without at that time harbour- 
ing any insurrectionary intention, refused to 
disperse. This was the handle wanted: old 
pensioners were marched out—the line, less 
ready for sneli service being kept in reserve 
and the thick volley poured inte the midst 
of the agglomerated mass of men, women, aud 
children. Then came the individual prosecu- 
tions. All around, the best, the truest, and 
the boldest men were seized. The press now 
made a collection of every inconsiderate and 
violent passage out of the speeclies of every 
obnoxious individual, and turning round to the 
middle-classes, painted in vivid but imaginary 
colours the scenes of rapine, bloodshed, and 
violence that, according to their version, would 
have accrued if these` mon had gained the 
day——keightened the picture by historical al- 


lusions, and then said, “See what we have | assembled together. 


escaped——-now use your victory!’ They did 
so, and unsparingly. ‘The victims were as 
sure of condemnation at the hands of middle- 
class juries thus prejudiced, and utterly igno- 
rant of the real nature of democracy, as any 
sacrificial offering when led to the altar of a 
Pagan’s god. The accused were soon con- 
demned. ‘Then, said the Crown, “ they shall 
be treated as common felons; there is no worse 
policy than to make heroes of political delin- 
quents; itmakes their crime popular—it makes 
others ready to break the law, for the sake 
of.the glory attendant on its breach, while 
the easiness of the punishment has no effect 
in deterring the offender from fear of personal 
suffering. Therefore, give them the felon’s 
cell, convict’s fare, silence, solitude, and forced 
labour. They shall be degraded.” 

But they were not degraded, notwitlistand- 
ing. It is impossible, however truth may bo 
treated, to degrade it ; the degradaticn attaches 
to the other side, and this tho government 
were soon to find. 

But we anticipate. An autumn day was 
lowering down over the factory town ; a thick 
mist hung around its chimneys, and drizzled 
downward on its. greasy pavements. In tha 
streets innumerable and broken groups were 
scattered in excited idleness, ‘Ihe masses were 
their, but their cohesion was gone. However, 
the populace were in the position of a com- 
batant, who, being stunned by a heavy blow, 
is just prepared to rise, to shake himsel, and 
set to work again. Government knew this, 
and were determined to strike just before the 
people got upon thcir legs once more. For 
this, they set their spies at work in reality 
now, Provocatory prohibitions began to be 
affixed in the streets by the police, forbidding 
more than a given numbor of people to remain 
The consequence was 
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the people at first obeyea mechanically in ax-. 


tonishment; then teey began to reason—to- 


myrmur—to protest—to meet in little knots, 
and, when ordered to disperse, refused. No 
prosecutions had begun as yet, because some 
of those whom government most feared, had 
not yet compromised themselves sufficiently 
for serious punishment, and it did not wish 
to frighten these into caution, by arresting 
others of less importauce, ‘This long impunity 


gave renewed courage to a portion of the people. 


It learned to think that the movement had 
been frustrated only through its own dissen- 
sion, and the incapacity and treachery of its 
leaders. This was strietly true, though they 
fitted the saddle on the wrong back, But at 
the sawe time they also thought the govern- 
ment was too weak to take advantage of the 
cireumstance, and that they had only to begin 
again. Here they were in error, for they were 
no longer the saine as before—it was only a 
fraction of the people that remained in the 
field—the best, the bravest, it is tuue—but the 
few alone. 

Meanwhile, De Brassier—who, before, had 
been preaching peace and order, just at the 
time when action was almost certain of suc- 
eess—now preached nothing at ail. ‘The 
consequence was, that his silence was cn- 
couragement to some, who thought that 
from prudential motives he reserved his 
opinion; but that, in reality, he was in favour 
of a continued movement. 

The fact was, he wished his rivals to com- 
mit themselves, to get into prison to entail 
expenses on the party, and to fail in an 
insurrectionary effort—for failure is always 
damaging in tho public eye,—so that he 
could then step forward and say :—“ Now 
you see what has come from not taking my 
advice! ‘hese men tried to destroy me— 
they sct up to lead in my stead; and you 
see what they have done with the movement. 
I have now all the trouble to step forward 
and make it once again.” 

‘Things being in this position, the reader 
is asked to follow us up a narrow lane in the 
factory town abovo alluded to. Groping his 
way through fog, and mist, and rain, he 
will find himself in the neighbourhood of the 
Black Bull, already known to hin; and, 
turning up a court, will find in a dark nook 
a low and dirty doorway, opening outward, 
from the threshold of which the staircase 
rose abruptly. Ascending, another door on 
the left led into a dilapidated loft; at the 
further end of which was an opening in the 
wail, admitting to a similar place; on the 
opposite side of which, another door led to 
a small closet. The visitor will now have 
passed along the upper floors of three small 
cottage tenements, forming one side of an 
almost nameless Row, that connected two 
courts with each other. 


back to back—but at some distance asunaer, 
dnd this row linked the two blocks of buildiug: 
At the back of these houses werc muddy 
spaces, filled with all kinds of rubbish, over- 
looked by the dead walls of a factory., Tn 


‘front rose another dead wall, belonging to. a 


burial-ground, thickly-crowded, dense, fetid, 
and pestilential. The cottages were half- 
ruined ; it would be difficult to say who was 
thoir owner, or how they were inhabited. 
Furniture they seemed to have none; and 
whence their inmates came, or where they 
went, was a problem, as unregarded as it 
would be difficult to solve. . Sometimes 
haggard faces were seen peering from the 
unglazed casoments; or at night wan figures 
flitted forth, like ghosts in search of prey ;— 
sometimes, it is said, at dead of night, human 
figures would rise above the churehyard-wall, 
bearing ghastly and unnatpral loads, peer 
cautiously around, and disappear within the 
cottages. Generally the silence of death lay 
around the spot ;. but sometimes, at dead of 
night, unnatural cries would issue from those 
walls,—such as might have justified the be- 
lief, that ghosts aud goules made it the haunt. 
of their nocturnal revels. The narrow space 
before the houses, as also the delapidated 
court by which the first-entered house has 
been reached, was the scene of that vice 
Which is too poor to hire a room forits con- 
cealment—but lives rent free in solitude and 
darkness, and. beds itself on foulness and 
pollution. Right across the lane formed b 
the tenements.described on the one‘hand, ae 
the churchyard-wall on the other, ran a doep, 
uncovered ditch,—whose sides of black and 
slippery mud, replete with corruption, 
slanted down into a dark-green fetid current, 
of considerable depth, almost stagnant, and 
emitting the most noisome stench. It was 
impossible even for ~ horse—the gradual 
slope and oily nature of either bank render- 
ing it impossible to maintain a footing. ‘This 
ditch, accordingly, intercepted all ordinary 
means of communication between the two 
courts. The reader will bear this in mind— 
as it may be important in reference to sub- 
sequent cvents. 

The two courts, however, were the arena of 
two very hostile sections of society—the one 
was the court of thieves, the other the court of 
thief-catchers—and both reveal to the reader 
one of the most appalling features of modern 
civilisation.* 

CHAPTER 25. 


THE COURT oF THIEFCATCHERS, 
In the last-named court, the police had taken 
* The reader is assured that th«f:ontents of these 


two chapters are founded .most strietly on fact. 


Under its calm, respectable, and orderly exterior, 


there is not a more apalling or demoralising sys- 
The courts stood | tem than that of our boasted police. 
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up their secret abode—the former was the] forth, and played them into the hands of the 
rendezvou for the commonwealth of thieves-— | police, And what of the goods reeovered? So 


who there had their administrative, legislative, 
and deliberative offices for the entire town, 
There they met to divide the spoil—there they 
inet to plan the nightly depredation—thiere 
they met to initiate the new members of their 
fraternity. Between the comrt of thief-eatcbers 
and that of thieves, there was, as already 
shown, no ordinary communication, ‘The police, 
however, having possession cf the former court 
for their own purposes, were enabled to make 
a profitable use of their occupaney. It will be 
known to the reader that the policemen gets a 
reward for detecting theft, burglary, cte., — 
and the public will often, doubtlessly, have ad- 
mired tho apparently wonderful acumen, the 
sort of superhuman omniscience with whieh the 
police discovers a thicf, anticipates a theft, or 
traces a robber. They will cease to wonder 
when they read this ehapter. 


The old mossy-headed thieves—the aristo- 
cracy of their commonwealth—the oligarchy of 
the Rogue’s Republic,—and the famous thief- 
catehers among the police, are sworn brothers 
and allics, ‘The former get up cases, and both 
share the booty. 

Yor this purpose, the thieves and thief-eatehers 
have established themselves in two neighbour- 
ing eourts—and a communication has been 
made along the eonneeting row of houses, ca- 
abling the poliee to pass from the one into the 
other, 

The reader will now reeolleet the little eabi- 
net, into whieh the second lott opened, as de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter. Into this the 
policeman is introduced by this thief-ally, The 
latter has prowled through tlie streets—and 
inured to want, raggedness, and despair. Like 
satan, he has tempted the young, ingenious 
mind—and has lured him to his hauut, ‘There 
he instructs him in theft, and sends him forth 
into the streets—the robbed of society, to rob 
ju return, For a while he is allowed to practice 
his calling with impnnity—theu he is one day 


made a participator in a plot of burglary, high- 


way robbery, shoplifting, or some similar at- 
tempt. All the details aud partieulars are con- 
cocted and arranged in a room in the tiieves’ 
court, But this room is just obliquely 
nnder the cabinet where the policeman is 
ensconced-——so that he hears every detail of the 
plan, he even sees the faces of the plotters 
through a chink in the floor,—and knows 
when, how, and where to pounee upon his 
prey. 

The publie are next day edified with the ac- 
count of a “daring robbery,” and shortly after- 
wards with the “capture of the robbers,” and 
sometimes with a ‘rceovery of a part cf the 
goods stolen.” But who are the robbers 
captured? The young, eomparatively innoeent 
victims—not the old eriminals who sent them 


muel only is restored as is necessary to keep 
up the credit of the police—and make proseett- 
tions worth the while of the robbed—the rest is 
shared between the robber-noble and the police- 
man, his ally, while the latter receives his legal 
reward besides, and even sometimes shares that 
with his assistant. 

Sueh is the modern system of poliee—a sys- 
tem that, instead of repressing crime, makes 
crininals—a system that preys upon the rate- 
payer, by an organised collusion of brigandage 
—a system that makes it the interest of the 
guardians of public morals to promote public 
erMninality ivery child seduced is a gain to 
then—every theft committed is a boon—to 
give reward fur the diseovery of sin, is to offer 
apremium for tke manufacture of eriminals! 
Down the streets walks the guardian of peace 
and property—he sees the poor shivering out- 
cast, the wandering ebild with bleeding foot and 
faltering step—houscless, liopeless, destitute— 
and after him he sees prowling his ally, Or, 
indeed, should he escape the thief’s seduction, 
he becomes the policeman’s prey in another 
shape—for he arrests him in God’s highway, 
and consigns him to a felon’s jait—fur what? 
Oh God! For BEING Poon! 

Let ns desecnd a step lower, and glanee more 
minutely into the community of thieves, Itis 
hardly possible to eoneeive the amount of des. 
potism reigning there. ‘The old thief, whom 
the police has taken as an ally, becomes an 
awful, an irresistable tyrant. Whoever dares 
to resist his wildest whim, beeomes an instant 
vietim—for the leader need but surrender him 
to the mercy of the law. Sensuality, brutality 
of every deseription must find obedient gratiti- 
cation—for no lellre de chapet—no Parisian 
bastile ever so securely got rid of an obnoxions 
individual, as does the oligarcl-thief of a re- 
bellious subject or a lated vival, 

Sach are the rival and yet friendly eourts of 
thieves and thief-catchers, But these haunts 
were now tenanted by far different individuals, 
and to these and their doings we proceed to in- 
troduce the reader, 


Conventine tH Porr, —About eighty years 
ago, a Sevtsman went to Rome for the purpose 
of converting the Pepe. The Scotsman was not 
content with praying. He buldiy entered St, 
Peter's at high wass, and addressed his holiness 
in a leud voice by the title of a certain lady 
who lives nota hundred miles from Babylon, 
The Pope, who ut that time, Inckily for the 
Seotsinan, happened to be asensible man (Gan- 
ganelli), was advised to send him to the galleys; 
but he answered, that the galleys were but a 
sorry plaee to teach people ‘zood-breeding,” 
so le pnt the honest fanatie into a ship, and 
sent him home again to Scotland, 
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LABOUR AGAINST CAPITAL. 


u Working Men ! to be free, wo must prove ourselyes worthy of freedom.” 


f {Though not prone to insert mere addresses, 
the following so admirably embodies the real 
position and duty of British democracy, that it 
claims and shall haye a place in these humble 
pages. | 

“Tue Committee ef the Islington Brigade, of 
the National Charter Association, to their fel- 
low working men. 

“ Brovtiers,—It is our belicf that we have 
now entered upon a most eventful era—an era 
of brilliant achievements—noble resolves— 
heroic examples—glorivus self-sacrifices—and 
successful efforts, by the democracy of England. 
That the ensuing fifty years is destined to 
afford ample material for future historians, and 
thereby offer many a bright page for the perusal 
of those who will henceforth benefit from our 
efforts, as we have benefited by the efforts of 
cur forefathers. 

“To this end weurgently request your earnest 
co-operation in organizing au effectual moral 
power, for the attainment of ‘The peoples’ 
Charter.’ The Manchester schcol of ‘Cotton 
Lords, and Factory Kings’ are already in the 
ficld with their deceptive ‘ Parliamentary and 
Financial Reform Association.’ Be not deluded 
by them, ‘Thay are the ‘aristocracy of gold’ 
endeavouring to overthrow ‘the aristocracy of 
feudalism, that they may rule instead. They 
wonld nse you 23 their instruments, and having 
nothing to fear from the ‘feudal aristocracy 
could, and would, with the greater ease, coerce, 
oppress, and erush you; ‘ the overworked, aud 
scantily fed democracy.’ Above all, take heed 
that you do not invest this capitalist class with 
greater power than they now possess. Struggle 
for your own enfranchisement until ‘the six 
elements of the People’s Charter, comprising :— 
nniyersal suffrase—vote by ballot—the aboli- 
tion of the property qnalifieation—and the 
payment of members—be enacted as the 
constitutional law of Great Britain.” Thus 
will you hold a check upon their undue influ- 
ence and selfishness, by electing your own 
representatives to the Senate—chosen from 
your own ranks through the medium of Uni- 
versal Suffrage. If you would have thie in- 
terests of the working classes properly and 
honestly supported in the Commons House of 
Par iamient, you must send intelligent working 
men tó legislate for you—men, who having in 
thei labouring capacity, endured much, beside 
practically and theoretically judging the causes 
of evil, in a system of mis-government, which 
in cffeet gives all the power to grasping uswy, 
and leaves honest labour to starye—would 
necessarily understand what practical measnres 
were actually required to effectually destroy the | 
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social blight, by which the existenee of the 
labouring and shop-keeping classes is ren- 
dered a curse, instead of being a blessing, as 
ordained by nature. Taxation, and successful 
gompetition, in the hands of monopolising 
capitalists, is ruining the small shop-keepers. 
Machinery and competitive labour, wielded by 
the same nnprincipled robbers of the poor is 
ruining the working classes. Who profits by 
it? Not the usefal producers, but the uscless 
consumers ! that one-seventh of the population 
calling themselves ‘Society’ is composed of 
state paupers—pensioned harlots and de- 
bauchees—fendal aristocrats—and money 
grubbing Plutocrats—who, however they may 
hate each other, successfully combine against 
you, and like leeehes draw their inordinate 
wealth from your blood—brain—and sinews. 
What ensures them ssceess? Your inaction !— 
Your apathy !—Your disunion !—Your moral 
cowdice! Men of Islington ! rally around the 
Standard of Democracy! Join the National 
Charter Association, and disseminate those 
principles, which if properly supported and 
strictly adhered to by yourselves, must of a 
necessity render ‘the rights of labour,’ no 
longer a matter of doubt, but on of absolute 
certainty. 

“A, J. Woon, Sec., 13, King’s-row, Penton- 
ville, to whom it is requested, that all real re- 
formers desirous of co-operating with the 
Chartists of this locality will immediately com- 
m unicate their wishes, 

“The Committee meet as above every Wed- 
nesday evening, at lalf-past 8, for diseugsion 
and enrolment of members.” 


NEVER LOOK SAD. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 


Never look sad !—nothing’s so bad 
As getting familiar with sorrow; 
Treat him to-day in a cavalier way, 
And he'll seek other quarters to-morrow. 


Long you'd not weep, weuld you but peep 
At the bright side of every trial; 

Fortune you'll find is often most kind, 
When chilling your hopes with denial. 


Let the sad day carry away 
Its own little burden of sorrow ; 

Or you may miss half of the bliss 
That comes in the lap of to-morrow. 


When hope is wrecked, pause and reficet, 
If error occasioned your sadness ; 

If it be so, hereafter you'll know 
How to steer to the harbour of gladness. 
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THE SLAVE SHIP. 


There was no sound upon the deep, 
The breeze lay cradled there ; 

The motionless waters sank to slecp 
Beneath the sultry air ; 

Out of the cooling brine to leap 
The dolphin scarce would dare. 


Becalmed on that Atlantic plain 
A Spanish ship did lie ;— 

She stopped at once upon the main, 
For hot a wave rolled by ; 

And she watched six dreary days, in vain, 
For the stormbird’s fearful cry. 


But the storm came not, and still the ray 
Of the red and lurid sun 

Waxed hotter and hotter every day, 
Till her crew sank one by one, 

And nota man could endure to stay 
By the helm, or by the gun. 


Deep in the dark and foetid hold 
Six hundred wretehes wept, 

They were slaves, that the cursed lust of gold 
From their native land had swept ; 

And there they stood, the young and old, 
While a pestilenee o’er them crept. 


Crammed in that dungeon hold they stood, 
For many a day and night, 

Till the love of life was all subdued 
By the fever’s scorching blight, 

And their dim eyes wept half tears, half blood; 
But still they stood upright. 


And there they stood, the quick and dead, 
Propped by that dungeon’s wall,— 
And the dying mother bent her head 
On her child—but she could not fall ;— 
In one dread night the life had fled 
From half that were there in thrall. 


The morning came, and the sleepless crew 
Threw the hatchways open wide; 

Then the sickening fumes of death upfiew, 
And spread on every side ;— 

And, ere that eve, of the tyrant few, 
Full twenty souls had died. 


They died, the gaoler and the slave— 
They dicd with the selfsame pain— 

They were equal then, for no ery could save 
Those who bound, or who wore the chain ; 

And the robber-white found a common grave 
With him of the negro-stain. 


The pest-ship slept on her ocean bed, 
As still as any wreck, 

Till they all, save one old man, were dead, 
In her hold, or on her deck; 


That man, as life around him fled, 
Bowed not his sturdy neck. 


He arosc—the chain was on his hands, 
But he climbed from that dismal place ; 

And he saw the men who forged his bands, 
Lie each upon his face; 

There on the deck that old man stands, 
The lord of all the space. 


He sat him down, and he watched a cloud 
Just cross the setting sun, 
And he heard the light breeze heave the 
shroud 
Ere that sultry day was donc ; 
When the night came on, the gale was loud, 
And the clouds rose thick and dun. 


And still the negro boldly walked 
The lone and silent ship ; 

With a step of vengeful pride he stalked, 
And a sncer was on his lip— 

Forhelaughed to think howdeath had baulked 
The fettors and the whip. 


At last he slept :—the lightening flash 
Played round the creaking mast, 

And the sails were wet with the oeean’s plash, 
But the ship was anchored fast— 

Till at length, with a loud and fearful crash 
From her cable's strain she past. 


Away she swept, as with instinct rife, 
O’cr her broad and dangerous path ; 

And the midnight tempest’s sudden strife 
Had gathering sounds of wrath : 

Yet on board that ship was no sound of life, 
Save the song of that captive swarth. 


He sang of his Africa's distant sands, 
As the slippery deck he trod ; 

He feared to die in other lands, 
*Neath a tyrant master’s rod ; 

And he lifted his hard and fettered hands 
In a prayer to the negro’s God. 


He touched not the sail ner the driving helm; 
But he looked on the raging sea, 
And he gazcd—for the waves that would 
overwhclin, 
Would leave his spirit free ; 
And he prayed that the ship to no christian 
realm, 
Before the storm might flee. 


He smiled amidst the tempcst’s frown, 
He sang amidst its roar ; 

His joy no fear of death could drown— 
He was a slave no more; 

The helmless ship that night went down 
On Senegambia’s shore ! 
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OUR COLONIES. 


The cvil working of the convict system on 
the colony and the convict, will be apparent 
in the following extract from the Melbourne 
Daily News, while, at the same time, they 
unfold a tale worth reading. 

The editor having complained of the worth- 
lessness of labourers of the emancipated con- 
victs from Van Dieman’s Land, says :— 

“Men who have herded together in gangs 
for a full half of the period of their original 
sentences, have natnrally been inocnlated 
in vice, or at least:snclh of them as were 
before comparatively harmless, while those 
who were free of the craft previously, have 
advanced by the help of their mates to the 
still darker degrees of iniquity. ‘They have 
become hardened against the promptings of 
shame, fear, and even prudence and self- 
interest; they have, moreover, been com- 
pelled to spend a number of their best years 
in absolute slavery, and a number more in 
the irksomeness of police controul—their 
earnings taken from them, their actions rc- 
stricted, themselves liable to snmmary depri- 
vation of their comparative indulgences,— 
while, instead of acknowledging humility 
under the rod, acknowledging their bonds as 
the punishment of their crimes, and resolving 
with afresh opportunity to begin life anew, 
they only pant for the time when a con- 
ditional pardon will give them their turn, 
and enable them to be revenged of soeiety ; 
and when the false mask of an honest and 
free comer will cover their designs (long laid, 
long matured,) of frand and villany. The 
consequenee of these things is, that 2000 
manumitted felons, annnally received from 
Lannceston, there is formed a regular, well- 
organised class of secret free-booters, whose 
game ie horse-stealing, forgeries, robberies 
from dwellings and persons, and other of- 
fences against the law, which in the aggregate 
render their presence a pest and a trotble. 
The greater proportion of these men will do 
anything rather than work; they hang about 
town, supported and concealed by their more 
wealthy “pals;” and it is only when driven 
by the heat of pnrsuit from their civic haunts, 
that they take to desultory occupation in the 
bnsh. Even the best of them, who from 
want of genins as “ eracksmen,” shun cel- 
lision with the constabulary; or who, in 
some few cases, are sincerely desirous of re- 
forming—even the best, we say, are not to 
be depended upon as labourers ;—they are, 
not hearty workers; they have no pride in 
doing justice to themselves and their masters ; 
they require a constant watching to prevent 
their taking the advantage, whenever offered 
them, of being lazy, mischievous, or destruc- 


tive. As slaves, they were wont to act upon 
this plan—to do as little as they possibly 
coul, to fecl no interest for their employers, 
and evince no gratitude for any favour. ór 
stimulant imparted as an incentive or reward,” 

Let the reader ponder on this! There 
arc slaves in England who cannot feel an in- 
terest in their work, because they are robbéd 
out of their earnings. What a waste of pro- 
ductive power is this! All the. difference 
between relnetant toil and hearty labour. 

“ This feeling, this habit, grown as it were 
into them during their probationary: seryi- 
tude, they earry out to the last degree of 
inveteracy when freed from their. bonds, 
Nay, more:—they are not only dangerous 
themselves, but by corrupting others, threaten 
to reduce the whole labonring population to 
their own vicious standard. a... 

«Here, then, we find ourselves in anything 
but a comfortable state, actual or prospective. 
We have a radically bad element indwelling 
with our labourers, domestics, and peasantry. 
We have un cloment acting like a fetid leaven, 
to corrupt the whole mass; and we have 
nothing—or next to nothing—liko an antidote 
in the shape of free immigration, to ceuntgr- 
balance the high wages, indifferent workmen, 
and an accumulating tide of the worst de- 
scription of labourers, or pretended labourers, 
from Van Dieman’s Land.” 

Mark this, reader! ‘to counterbalance the 
high wages.’ Here the other side of the mq- 
dal is shewn. The government here wishes to 
get rid of its vietims by emigration, to lessen 
the expense of keeping them, The Govern- 
ment there wishcs them to come, to create Bimi- 
lar misery by driving wages down. 

«How is this to be accounted for, when 
Victoria possesses millions of aeres of waste 
land, ready to come to the hammer, and certhin 
to realize the best prices, but which, at,.this 
moment, is asa Government Bank, in which 
the state authorities deposit and lock ie e 
national capital, that ought to be issued and 
invested in the procurement of labour. Again, 
how is this poliey on the part of ministers to 
be accounted for, when millions of human 
beings of a suitable description are starving in 
the streets and fields of the United Kingdom, 
or but just kept from starving, in the Union 
Workhouses. And what are we, think what 
are we—that is the eoloniste—to do, when the 
means to mitigate the distress, upon both sides 
with mutual benefit to the parent country anc 
her colonial dependency, are so wilfally and 
sinfully neglected. But one Woe excuse that 
we know of, haa cver been ddvanced,—It is the 
deficiency of the issues of the aforesaid Bank, 
to meet the orders of the commissioners, in 
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payment of immigration ; in other words, the 
want of funds—but that this is a mere subter- 
fuge is plain, when every specics of restriction 
is devised by resident governors, under autho- 
rity from Downing-strect, upon the sale and 
acquisition of the waste lands, and consequently 
the regular flow of labour in return, The out- 
ery for land by desiring purelasers is almost 
as great in the colony as the urgency of pushing 
on Australian Emigration is in England—and 
yet in the midst of this imminent, this almost 
appalling state of things, we see the Burean- 
erocy of Downing-street coolly folding its 
hands, and saying, ‘ We can do nothing more !' 

“This suicidal, this almost fiendish policy is 
more glaring in Victoria than elsewhere, from 
the property of the government Bank as we 
call it, being there, most valuable and exten- 
sive—but where the trustees, like misers, stick 
to their deposits, but make no issue of notes to 
relieve the terrible depression they sce around 
them. ‘There, without exaggcration, it is 
almost impossiblo to obtain land at all from the 
Crown, or its loca! commiissioners—and when 
the soil is alicnated, its culture is under pro- 
hibition from the dearth of labour,—the colo- 
nial agents of the nation actually deseending 
to the meanness of chiselling purchasers of land 
and holders of remission orders, out of the 
eighty per cent of emigrants to which they are 
entitled by the transaction.’’ 

The reader is pointed to the corroboration 
this affords of the statement made in previous 
numbers of this work, as to the difficulty of 
obtaining Jand in Australia. 

«This cannot be oversight, or negligenee, or 
ignoranec, merely; ‘Surely,’ we are tempted 
to say, and that not without reason, ‘there 
must be an object in this as certainly as there 
isYa system,’ Are we then rash, or presump- 
tuous, or libellous, in declaring our conviction 
that emigration to Australia, and to Victoria 
especially, is purposely and systematically 
thwarted. Do you ask to what end? Zo make 
her, perforce, the recipient of the expiree pro- 
bationers of Van Deiman’s Land. Yes, we 
say to reduce her to such an extremity, as to 
make her glad to get the rejected of the whole 
world, after serving their sentence in the colo- 
nial gaol of the United Kingdom, 
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“ Frigbtfnl as is the pressure of pauperism in 
England, it is absolutely secondary to that of 
convictism, What is she to do, what can she 
do? her ministers ask, with her 20,000 felons 
a year? Honesty and justice would answer, 
maintain and coerce them, as the French du, 
or as the Americans do, in purely penal estab- 
lishments, either abroad or at home. But this 
will not suit the present selfish state of the 
publie mind, whieh demands to be relieved of 
all burdens—never mind at whose cost, or at 
what sacrifice! Besides the expense, they na- 
turally and sensibly feel the permeation of this 
detested convict element, when again manu- 
mitted through the ranks of pauperism, alrcady 
on the verge of madness and rebellion, in con- 
sequence of that intensely selfish and oppressive 
theory of national greatness, s0 long and fatally 
followed — a theory which recognised the 
stability of power in the accumulation of 
wealth alone, without any conscientious idea 


of responsibility for its due application and 
distribution. 

“ Pauperism, therefore, she (England) supinely 
thinks she may yet leave awhile to private 
charity and enterprise, but convictism is not to 
be so dealt with—her ereed, thercfore, is 
reduced to this—‘* The colonies are integral 
parts of the empire, (a doctrine convenient to 
remember in the hour of need), and the custody 
of convicts is an imperial burthen. The mother- 
country cannot keep her eonvicts—the colonial 
dependencies must. Let them go then to Van 
Diemen’s Land, and te make Victorians glad to 
have them as labourers, let the sale of lands he 
restricted, and emigration stopped until that 
colony and her nelghbours be reduced to neees- 
sity and reason.’ 

“Tt was a parallel policy to this that ocea- 
sioncd the loss to Great Britain of her American 
| colonies. Does Karl Grey desire to precipitate 

2 similar catastrophe here?” 

This is indisputable testimony, beeause it is 
| that of a Joeal paper as to its own locality. 
Now, then, what prospeet has the emigrant of 
|. getting land, and how ean he struggle against 
the systematic system of monopoly and convict- 
competition, whose urfortunately workless la- 
pone is kept to supersede that of the unwilling 
idler? 


AMERICAN SKETCHES. 


MANNERS IN 'THE WEST. 


| A large reom, serving for various purposes, 


Mrs. Kirkland, the American authoress, in| both slumbrous, culinary, and otherwise, is the 


her “ New Home; Who’ll follow?” gives some | 


vivid sk etches of American life, 


The fo lowiug is an account of a breakfast in 


scene of action—the “dresser” and the “ dres- 
sing room” are the same thing; combs and 
spoons, hair brushes and foiks, rest amicably 


the “op enings,”’ whieh will give some idea of | side by side,—and a young Abigail performs 
how the workingman still lives in the republic. | the most various functions in fast varying 
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dresses, suited to the task of the mo- 
ment. 

_After one of her interludes, says Mrs. 
Kirkland—‘‘ She soon after disappeared behind 
ouc of the white screens I have mentioned, and 
in an incredibly short time cmerged in a dif- 
ferent dress. ‘Then taking down the comb I 
have hinted at, as cxhalted toa juxtaposition 
with the spoons, she seated herself opposite to 
me, unbound her very abundant brown tresses, 
and procecded to comb them with great de- 
liberateness ; occasionally speering a question 
at me, or bidding Miss Irene (pronounced 
Ireen) ‘mind the bread’ When she had fin- 
ished, Miss Irene took the comb and went 
through the same exercise, and both scattered 
the loose hairs on the floor with a coolness 
that made me shudder when I thought of my 
dinner, which lad become, by means of the 
morning’s ramble, a subject of peculiar in- 
terest. A little irou “ wash-dish,’’ such as I 
had seenin the morning, was now produced ; 
the young lady vanished—re-appeared in a 
scarlet Circassian dress, and more combs in her 
hair than would dress a belle for the court of 
St. James’s; and forthwith both mother aud 
daughter proceeded to set the table for dinner. 

“The hot bread wus cut into huge slices, 
several bowls of milk were disposed about the 
board, a pint bowl of yellow pickles, another of 
applesauce, and a third containing mashed pota- 
toes, took their appropriate stations, and a dish of 
cold fried pork was brought out from some re- 
cess, heated and re-dished, when Miss lrene 
proceeded to blow the horn. 

“ The sonnd secmed alinost as magical in its 
effects as the whistle of Roderick Dhu ; for, 
solitary as the whole neighbourhood had ap- 
peared to me in the morning, not many mo- 
ments elapscd before in came meu and boys 
enough to fill the table completely. 1 had 
made sundry resolutions not to touch a mouih- 
ful; but l coufess I felt somewhat mortiàcd 
when I found there was no opportunity to 
refuse. 

“ After the ‘wash-dish’ had been used in 
turn, and various handkerchiefs had performed, 
not for that occasion only, the part of towels, 
the lords of creation seated themselves at the 
table, and fairly demolished in grave silence 
every catable thing on it. Then, as each one 
finished, he arosc end walked off, till no one 
remaincd of all this goodly company but tle 
red-faced, heavy-eycd master of the house. 
This personage used his privilege by asking me 
five hurdred questions, as to my birth, pa- 
rentage, and education; my opinion of Michi- 
gan, my husband's plans and prospects, busi- 
ness and resourcess; and then said, ‘he 
guessed he must be off.” 

The nakeduess with which nature reveals 
itself in these regions is amusingly told, and 


“I had one damsel who erammed herself 
almost to snffocation with sweetmeats and 
other things, which she esteemed very nice ; 
and ate up her own pies and cake, to the cx- 
clusion of those for whom they were intended ; 
who would put her head in at a door, with— 
‘ Miss Clavers, did you holler! I thought I 
heered a yell.’ 

“And another who was highly offended 
because room was not made for her at table 
with gnests from the city, and that her com- 
pany was not requested for tea visits. And 
this latter high-born damsel sent in from the 
kitchen a circumstantial account in writing, 
of the instances wherein she considered her- 
self aggrieved ; and well written it was, too, 
and expressed with much natrete, and abnn- 
dant respect. I answered it in a way which 
‘turneth away wrath.’ Yet it was not long 
before this fiery spirit was aroused again, 
aud I was forced to part with my country 
belle.” 

The next scene is infinitely comic : 

“The lady greeted me in the usual style, 
with a familiar nod, and seated herself at 
once in a chair near the door. 

“< Well, how do you like Michigan ?’"' 

“This question received the most polite 
answer which my conscience afforded ; and I 
asked the lady in my tarn, if she was one of 
my neighbours ? 

“© Why, massy, yes!’ she replied ; ‘don’t 
you know me? I tho't everybody know’d 
me. Why, I’m the school ma'am, Simeon 
Jenkins’s sister, Cleory Jenkins.’ 

“Thus introduced, I put all my civility in 
requisition to entertain my guest, but she 
seemed quite independent, finding amuse- 
ment for herself, and asking questions on 
every possible theme. 

“* You ’re doing your own work now, 
an't ye? 

“his might not be denied ; and I asked if 
she did not know of a girl whom I-might be 
likely to get. 

“Well, I don’t know, I’m looking fora 
place where I can board and do chores myself, 
I have a good deal of time before school, and 
after I get back; and I didn’t know but I 
might suit ye for awhile.’ 

€I was pondering on this proffer, when the 
sallow damsel arose from her seat, took a 
short pipe from her bosom (not ‘Pan’s reedy 
pipe, reader), filled it with tobacco, which 
she carried in her ‘ work pocket,’ and rc- 
seating herself, began to smoke with the 
greatest gusto turning ever and anon to spit 
at the hearth. 

“ Incredible again ? alas, would it were not 
truc! Ihave since known a girl of seven- 
teen, who was attending a neighbour's sick 
infant, smoke the live-long day, and take 


shows a seuse of self dignity that seems to have! snuff besides ; and 1 can vouch for it, that a 


horrified the courtly Mrs. Kirkland ; 


| large proportion of the married women in the 
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interior of Michigan use tobacco in some! I have actually known a stray martingale to be 
form, usually that of the odious pipe. l traced to four dwellings two miles spart, 

“T took the earliest decent opportunity to | having been lent from ono to another, without 
decline the offered help, telling the school |a word to the original proprietor, who sat 
ma’am plainly, that an inmate who smoked | waiting, not very patiently, to commence a 


would make the house uncomfortable to me. 

“ «Why, law !’ said she, laughing ; ‘ that’s 
nothing but pride now: folks is often too 
proud to take comfort. For my part, I 
eouldn’t do without my pipe to please 
nobody.’’’ : 

The simple philosophy of the woods is 
charming, after the fish-blooded faith of 
which the Bank of England is the temple, 
the directors the apostles, and merchants 
the priests. 

“t Mother wants your sifter,’ said Miss 
Tanthe Howard, a young lady of six years’ 
standing, attired in a tattered calico, thick- 
ened with dirt; her unkempt locks straggling 
from under that hideous substitute for a 
bonnet, so universal in the western country, 
a dirty ootton handkerehief, which is used 
ad nauseam for all sorts of purposes. 

“ «Mother wants your sifter, and she says 
she guesses-you ean let her have some sugar 
and tea, cause you ’ve got plenty.’ 

‘« This excellent reason, ‘’cause you ’ve got 
plenty,’ is conelusive as to sharing with your 
neighbours. Whoever comes into Michigan 
with nothing, will be sure to benefit his condi- 
tion ; but woe to him that brings with him any- 
thing like an appearance of abundance, whether 
of money or mere household conveniences. To 
lave them, and not be willing toshare them in 
soine sort with the whole community, is an un- 
pardonable crime. You must lend your best 
horse qui que ce soit to go ten miles over hill 
and marsh, in the darkest night, for a doctor ; 
or your team to travel twenty after a ‘gal ;’ 
your wheelbarrows, your shoveis, your utensils 
of all sorts, belong, not to yourself, but to the 
publie, who do not think it necessary even to 
ask a loan, but take it for granted. My sad- 
dies and bridles spent most of their time tra- 


yelling from house to house a-man-back; and | 


journey.” 

Mrs. Kirkland does not seem altogether to 
relish the joke, although she scems thoroughly 
aware of its eomicality. She says :— 

“ But the eream of the joke lies in the 
manner of the thing. It is so straightforward 
and honest, none of your hypocritical civility 
and servile gratitude! Your true republican, 
when he finds that you possess anything which 
would contribute to his convenience, walks in 
with, ‘Are you going to use your horses to- 
day ? if horses happen to be the thing he needs 

«¢ Yes, I shall probably want them.’ 5 

“0, well! if you want them——I was 
thinking to get ’em to go up north a piece.’ 

“ Or perhaps the desired article comes within 
the female department. 

“ «Mother wants to get some butter: that 
‘ere butter you bought of Miss Barton this 
mornin.’ 

“ And away goes your golden store, to be 
repaid perhaps with some cheesy, greasy stuff, 
brought in a dirty pail, with ‘ Here’s your 
butter!’ 

‘A girl came in to borrow a ‘ wash-dish,’ 
‘because we ye got company.’ Presently 
she camo back: ‘ Mother says you’ ve forgot 
to send a towel.’ 

‘Tbe pen and ink, and a sheet o’ paper 
and a wafer,’ is no unusual request; and when 
the pen is returned, you are gencrally informed 
that you sent ‘ an awful bad pen.’ 

“ I have been frequently reminded of one of 
Johnson’s humorous sketches. A man return- 
ing a broken wheelbarrow to a Quaker, with 
‘Here, I’ve broke your rotten wheelbarrow 
usin’ on °t, I wish you’d get it mended right 
off, ’cause I want to borrow it again this after- 
noon.’ The Quaker is made to reply, ‘ Friend, 
it shall be done;’ and I wished I possessed 
more of his spirit.” 


HOW TO DRAW THE SINNERS. 


SEVERAL years ago we were a resident of 
North-Western Louisiana, near the confincs of 
‘Texas. The people there, as a general thing, 
were not much given to Religion, An itine- 
rant preacher happened to go along in the 
neighbourhood during the dearth of religion, 
and set about repairing the walls of Zion in 
good earnest. But his success was poor. Not 
over half a dozen could be got togother at his 
Sunday meetings, Determined, however, to 
croate an interest before leaving the neigh- 
bourhood, he procured printed handbills, and 


had them posted up in cvery conspicuous place 
in the district, which read fo the following 
effeet :— 

“ Religious Notice.—Rev. Mr. Blaney will 
preach next Sunday, in Dempsey's-grove, at 
10 o'clock, a.m., and at 4 p.m., Providence 
permitting. Between the services, the preacher 
will run his sorrel mare, Julia, against any 
nag that can be trotted out in this region, for 
a purse of 500 dollars.” 

This had the desired effect. People flocked 
from all quarters, and the anxiety to see the 
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singular preacher was even greater than the 
excitement following the challenge. He 
preached an eloquent sermon in the morning, 
and after dinner he brought out his mare for 
the raee, ‘The purse was made up by five or 
six of the planters, and an opposing nag pro- 
duced. ‘The preacher rode his little sorrel, and 
won the day, amid the deafening shouts, 


The congregation all remained to the afternoon 
service, and at its close more than 200 joined 
the chureh; some from motives of sincerity, 


some for the novelty of tho thing, some from 


exeitement, and some becauso the preacher 
was a good fellow. ‘The finale of the affair 
was as flourishing a socicty as could be found 
inthe whole region thercabouts.—New York 


sercams, and yells of the delighted people. | Tribune. 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 


(Continued from’p. 489.) 


But the flying masses of the la'ter disarrayed 
his ranks, and rendered it difficnlt for them to 
give any effectual assistance. “ Dion, per- 
ceiving that in this tumult his orders could not 
be heard, instructed them by his example, and 
eharged the thickest of the encmy. The 
battle, where he fought in person, was fierce 
and bloody. He was known to tle enemy, as 
well as to his own party; and they rushed with 
the utmost violence to the quarter where he 
fought, His age, indeed, rendered him unfit 
for such an engagement; but he maintained 
the fight with great vigour, and cut in pieces 
many of the enemy that attacked him, At 
lensth he was wounded in tho head with a 
lanus; his shicld was pierced through in many 
places with the darts and spears that were 
` levelled against him; and his armour no longer 
resisting the blows he received in this close 
engagement, he fell to the ground. He was 
iwmediately carried off by his soldiers, and, 
leaving the command to Timonides, he rode 
about the city to rally tho fugitives.” The 
indomitable courage of this old man, untrained 
to arms, who never before had stood upon the 
field of battle, but after his long life as a stu- 
dent and a civilian, showed himself a soldier and 
a general, at the last, is certainly a rare and 
admirable speetacle. Soon after he brought 
a detachment of his foreign soldiers which he 
had left to guard the Aeradina, as a fresh re- 
serve against the enemy. ‘This, however, 
proved unnecessary, by his gallant example he 
had brought the reserve of courage to their 
hearts, more effeetive than that of numbers to 
their ranks—and the army of the tyrant was 
borne back in confasion to the citadel. 

The victory was so important, that the Sy- 
racnsans rewarded each of the foreign soldiers 
with a large gift of money, and Dion was pre- 
sented by his army with a crown of gold. 

Dionysius now tried tho next, and gencrally 
successful resource of tyrants. He sent a Ictter 
to Dion, addressod in reality to the people of 
Syracuse. In this he reminded Dion of his 
former zcal in his canse, and threatened him, 
unless he supported him now, with the deaths 


of his sister, his son, and his wife, who were 
in the power of the king; to thishe added the 
most passionate entreatics, and the most abject 
lamentations. ut the most insidious part of 
his letter was that, in which he entreated Dion 
not to destroy the government, and give that 
freedom to his inveterate enemies, the demo- 
crats, by which he (Dion) himself would bo 
sacrificed,—but rather to retain the regal 
power for himself, for the protection of his 
family and friends. 

This letter produced, partly. the effect the 
king had intended. ‘Tho people, since Dion's 
family were in the tyrant’s power, thought they 
saw in that a necessity why he would bo 
obliged to sacrifice the popular canse to his 
demestic interests; and remembering his 
royal connexions—lis great wealth, and his 
proud, imperious bearing, their eycs were at 
once opened, and tlcy saw that democracy had 
littlo to hope from its new defender. 

Tt was at this crisis that Heraclides, of whom 
mention has already being made, as the leader 
of democracy in Syracuse, returned to the city 
of the tyrant. He had, though once holding 
a high command in his army, been banished by 
the latter—and having had a differenco with 
Dion, when also an exile in Peloponnesus, re- 
solved on his own strength to make war on 
Dionysius. 

His arrival in Syracuse was hailed with joy 
by the people—wlio convened themselves with- 
out any summons, and appointed Heraclides 
their admiral, Dion was highly offonded at 
this—ealled the people together—expostulated 
with them—and go far prevailed by influence 
(perhaps by the terror of his armed mercc- 
naries) that he caused them to cancel the 
appointment, and then having, as he thought, 
humbled Heraclides, fearful of offending him 
too deeply, and apprelensivo of disgusting 
the people, ro-appointed him to the very 
eommand from which he had just before caused 
him to bo displaced. Heraclides was con- 
strained to treat Dion with all tho semblances 
of respeet—nay! Dion even caused tle people 


‘to vote Heraclides a body-guard similar to 
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the one he had himself—and thus the crafty | 
demagogue enlisted popular 
side, against the popular causo itself, 
last and staunchest advocate, ‘Ihe latter 
appeared, therefore, to owe even a debt of | 
gratitude to the crafty statesman and heroic 
soldier—and he lay open to the charge of 
envy, thanklessness, and ambition, whenever | 
he cautioned the people against the aristocratic 
tyranny and dangerous conduet of the re-| 
publican despot. 


We now behold a fresh clement in the 
struggle: at first it was only the entire pco- 
ple of all classes, against the tyrant, his 
army, and his ereatures, Now a third party 
had arisen: that of the working-classes, that 
of the poor, that of the proletarian democracy, 
who combated the aristocratie republicans. 
The democratic party strnggled under a ma- 
nifest disadvantage—beeause, on the one hand, 
its advocates opposed a man who had liberty 
on his lips, and great actions, great services | 
whercon to fall baek, ‘Remember what he 
has done for us!” was the ery—as though that 
were a reason why they should allow him to 
undo what he had effeeted. ‘The serviecs a 
man renders the cause of democracy, however 
great, are no charity, no alme,—they are but 
his pury—and he who docs the most docs no 
more,—but when le undoes the good he has 
done, when he counteracts the spirit he has 
raised, it is a crime, and the services he has 
before rendered ought not to screen him from 
its visitation, 

On the other hand, it was urged against the 
Syracusan demoeracy, that the opponents of 
Dionysius were yery nnwise to quarrel among 
themselves, for a divided house could never 
stand, and while they were contending against 
each other, the tyrant wonld step in and beat 
them both. 

But, notwithstanding this, democracy has 
but one duty: the tear of ‘dividing the 
house ” ought not to prevent its acting in ac- 
eordanee with that duty. Better have no 
lonse at all than one whieh would tumble 
about their ears as soon as it was built. Little 
did it matter to the Syracusans whether they 
were to be ruled by one crowned despot, or by 
a despotic oligarchy of rich nobles. Nay ! the 
former would prove by far the preferable of 
the two, 

Reader! weigh these two lessons well, given 
us by those doings in the far old times, in 
that great buried city of the classic age} 

The writer of this, giving only what history 
states, and history having been written by the 
enemics of Heraclides, and of all like him,— 
finds but scanty materials whereout to work 
the narrative of IWeraclides’ life. He is repre- 
sented as ungrateful, envious, ambitious, and 
designing—and every circumstance that can 
be brought forward, or so coloured as to give 


discredit to the democrat, is seized with 


fecling on his | avidity by the courtly annalist, while the good 
and its| and the creditable is overpassed in silence. 


So it was then—is it not so now ? 


The revolutionary doctrines were making 
rapid way, and in the subsequent eventlul 
struggle two facts must never be lost sight of: 
the one, that there was an under-eurrent of de- 
moeracy at work, the last inheritance ot past 
republican equality ; the other, that two genc- 
rations of acrushingdcspotism had passed over 
the heads ot the people. Despotism degene- 
rates those over whom it rules ; there is nothing 
more demoralising, nothing more depraving ; 
it turns n people into a ‘ mob,” it inoculates 
them with mean qualities, it infects them with 
vices, and in the same proportion in which it 
makes them cowardly, it makes them revenge- 
ful and ferocious. It is, therefore, that we 
see revolutions prove sanguinary and destruc- 
tive, exactly in proportion to the Jength and 
weight of the oppression against which they 
are directed. Dut this very fuet refutes a 
sophistry of one rulers, who say that even a 
bad government ought to be upheld in prefer- 
ence to buying liberty at the cost of giving 
the reins to the passions and revenges of the 
people. It is the bad government that has 
roused the passion and prompted the revenge. 
Yo what length is the system of demoralisation 
to be earricd? Better a thunder-storm, than 
the miasma of an eternal infeetion, The ex- 
plosion is sure to eome; tho longer delayed, 
the more destruetive it must prove. Happy 
it is, where, while the physical tempest is waved 
back with one hand, progressive amelioration 
is brought on with the other, and thus misrule 
destroycd without the attendant cvil of un- 
sparing convulsions: but thists almost always 
an impossibility, The experiment is often 
tried—it is being attempted now—and 1T with 
FAIL, beeause the counteracting causes are 
greater than the remedial progress, 

However, to resume, Degenerated by a long 
servitude, the Syracusans had lost the high 
character they once possessed. They had be- 
come fickle, mistrustful, revengeful, and cow- 
ardly ; at least their courage had ecased to be 
a steady, calm quality ; they could be roused 
by anger to acts of daring, even of heroism ; as 
their struggle in the streets of Syracuse has 
shewn ; but the very next day, perhaps, the 
unsteady flame expired, the long habits of fear 
resumed the mastery, and they would fly like 
sheep before a handful of resolute assailants. 
The bad cause was, therefore, sure of a more 
manly, consistent, and able advocacy than was 
enjoyed by the good; and this is generally the 
ease in history—the best cause has almost in- 
variably been the worst managed,—from the 
very nature of things, for the children of op- 
pression and misrule are morally and physically 
the least fitted for the task, which, notwith- 
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standing, ean be entrusted safely to no other 
hands but theirs. 

Dion, having seated himself firmly in power, 
had all the advantage of an aceomplished faet 
on his side. It is surprising what a magieal 
influence there is in this. If a man is aecused 
of intending or attempting such and such a 
thing, the people are ready to rise in arms at 


the bare supposition; if he has wetwally done | 


it, in nine eases out of every ten, they accept 
it as an “aecomplished fact.’ Thus it was 
with Dion and the Syracusans, Exhortation 
-and argument began to be of little avail—the 
people were subsiding into political lethargy. 
According to Plutarch, a trick was had recourse 
to by a democrat, to stir the people into a 
sense of thcir own peril. We have, however, 
merely the testimony of Plutarch (very ques- 
tionable evidence where denioeracy is eon- 
cerned) as to whether it was a mere feint, or 
in reality a brutal aet of military despotism. 
The ease is as follows :—One Sosis—whom 
the historian describes as “ infamous for his 
insolenoe and villainy’’—but forgets to tell us 
whercin his “villainy ’’ consisted, whose in- 
solence, however, appears to have been shewn 
by “attacking Dion, and telling the people in 
publie assembly that they had only changed 
the inattention of a drunken and dissolute ty- 
rant for the erafty vigilance ofa sober master,” 
was one day scen ruuning naked through the 
strects, his head and face covered with blood, 
as though eseaping from the hands of some 
pursuers. In this condition he ran into the 
market-plaec, and told the people that he had 
been assaulted by Dion’s foreign soldiers, at 
the same time shewing them the wound in his 
head, whieh, he said, they had given him. 
Dion was immediately accused of trying to 
silence the people by sanguinary eoercion ; and, 
tho outburst of popular indignation becoming 
dangerous to his very existence, with that cha- 
ractcristie eourage and taet that never left him, 
lie at once presented himself before the stormy 
and tumultuous gathering. It was a magnifi- 
eent stroke of poliey! Delay would have been 
ruin ; but his sudden, immediate, and unex- 
peeted appearance silenced every tongue, in 
part from curiosity, in part from confidenee. 
Diou uow asserted that Sosis was brother 
to one of the Guards of Dionysius—this 
created prejudice—most unjustly. He next 
boldly aecused Sosis of having beeu bribed 
to raise a tumult in the city, which, he said, 
was the only resource the tyrant had left. 
He then produced some surgeous, who de- 
posed that the wound, was superficial, uot 
such as a sword or lance would have inflicted, 
and had evidently beeu made at different 
times, probably as the sufferer was best able 
to endure the pain. 
Others deposed to having found a razor 
under a stone, near the spot where Sosis was 


first secen flying from the alleged pursuit. His 
own servauts, lastly, averred, that their mas- 
ter had gone out before daybreak, with a 
razor in his haud. 

Tbe reader will receive all this ex parte 
evidence with considerable doubt, We hear 
merely one side of the question—and the 
rich dictator might casily bring accusations 
which could uot be refutedina short hearing 
before a passionate assembly—he might easily 
bribe slaves aud surgeons to save him from 
the vengeauce of the people, by turning their 
indignation the other way. 

Dion, however, gained the day, his accusers 
withdrew, and the people, by a general vote, 
condemned Sosis to die. Nevertheless, therr 
jealousy of his soldiers remained. It is evident 
the Syracusans had learned this truth, that 
liberty cannot exist, in the prescnce of a 
standing army at the back of a dictator. The 
war uow being principally carried on by sea, 
they could no longer see any necessity for 
this force of foreign mercenaries in the heart 
of their city. The garrison, too, iu the for- 
tress, remaincd inactive, partly from ineffi- 
ciency of uumbers, partly from insufficiency 
of supplies. 

Dionysius, however, sceing that the citadel 
must surreuder, unless provisioned and rein- 
forced, summoned Philistus, tho historian, 
with a great fleet from Japygia, to its succour. 
On the success of the enterprise depended, 
in a great measure, the issue of the war. 
Heraclides met the enemy at sea—and after 
a sauguine struggle, which the historian of 
Diou, with his usual partiality, takes very 
good care uot to describe, Heraclides, the 
democrat, with his gallant sailors, took or 
sunk every ship of the royal armament; 
among the rest that of the admiral, who was 
taken prisoner, decapitated, and, according 
to some, barbarously mangled by the 
triumphant populace. This Philistus was 
lame—and, when Dionysius was about to 
fly, he had said, “It would ill become 
Diouysius to fly from his throne by the swift- 
ness of his horse, which he ought never to 
quit till he was dragged from it by the heels.” 
lt is, therefore, probable, if the story of his 
treatment after death be true, that lis body 
was dragged by’ the lame leg through the 
streets, and cast into the quarry of the town. 

Dionysius now offered to surrender the 
citadel to Dion—together with the arms, pro- 
visions, and five month’s pay for his soldiers, 
if he might be allowed to retire to Italy, and 
there to enjoy the revenues of Gyata, a fruit- 
ful district, in the territory of Syracuse, 
reaching from the sea iuto the heart of the 
country. 

Dion referred the ambassador to the people, 
who, expecting that the king would scon fall 
into their hands alive, refused the offer. 
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Upon this, the tyrant, leaving his eldest 
son Apolloerates to defend the eitadel, em- 
barked with his most valuable treasures and 
a few sélect friends, and, sailing with a fair 
wind, escaped Heraelides, the admiral. 

His eseape greatly lessened the popularity 
of the latter—and, in the same degree in 
whieh his brilliant naval vietory must have 
alinoyed his rival, Dion, in the same propor- 
tion we may suppose, that this rival drew an 
advantage from the cireumstance of the 
king's flight. 

The ‘historian tells us, (with what warrant 
for so doing we know not,) that in order to 
eounteraet this loss of popularity, Heraelides 
now proposed by means of Hippo, a brother 
demeerat, “ That there should be an equal 
division of land, alleging that EQUALITY was 
the first foundation of Civiu Liperty, and 
that poverty and slavery were synonymous 
terms.’ Dion publiely opposed and de- 
nouneed the doetrine. 

How mueh more‘honourable would it have 
been ‘of the annalist not to have imputed mo- 
tives to Heraclides. But thus it always is: 
what the democrat advocates must have a sordid 
motive. What are their own ? 

Here we find the very essenee of liberty 
propounded, the only framework on whieh 
itean ever rest, proposed—centuries before 
the Christian era! How mueh have we to 
learn from tlie past }—and here, too, we find 
the same system of prejudiee and ealumny, 
blackening the charaeters, and aspersing 
the motives of tho apostles of truth, even as 
it is witnessed in our own time and country. 

Despite Dion’s opposition, the people pre- 
pared to pass this: law, and added another, 
to the effeet that the pay of Dion’s foreign 
soldiers should be stopped (if tyrants could 
not pay their tools, how long would they 
fight for them?) and that new eommanders 
should be elected,—thus placing the eontroul 
of the armed force in the hands of the peo- 
ple—facts whieh elicit the bitter denuneiations 
of “honest ” Plutarch. 

The Asscmbly for elceting new officers was 
ealled in the midst of summer ; but, for 
fifteen consecutive days, the most awful 
thunder prevented the proecedings—the re- 
ligious fear of the people were worked upon. 
Brought to the inatket-place again, a 
draughton suddenly went mad, dispersed 
the meeting, and run over that part of the 
eity which afterwards fell into the hands of 
the enemy. However, regardless of these 
omens, the Syracusans completed the elee- 
tion, and tried’to draw off Dion’s men; pro- 
mising, if they would join the people, to 
make the citizens of Syraeuse a eounterpart 
to modern movements. 

But the soldiers remained faithful to Dion, 
4nd taking him in the midst of a battalion, 
prepared to leave the city. Sceing their 


determined hostility, the populace tried to 
eut them off, and fell upon their rear. Dion, 
reproaehing the Syraeusans with their ingra- 
titude (as though they owed gratitude to a 
man for subverting one tyranny at the eost 
of supplanting it with another !), stretehod 
forth his hands to them, and pointed to the 
eitadel full of soldiers, who were happy in 
being speetators of these dissensions amongst 
their enemies. Notwithstanding, the popu- 
laeo pressed onward. Dion therefore ordered 
his men to charge, without wounding any one: 
on seeing which, the Syracusans fled in sud- 
den fear, and Dion retreated with his soldiers 
into the territories of the Leontines. 

“The very women laughed at the new 
offieers for this cowardly flight; and the 
latter, to recover their reputation, ordered 
the eitizens to arms, pursued Dion, and eame 
up with him as he was passing a river. <A 
skirmish began between the eavalry; but 
when they found Dion no longer disposed to 
bear these indignities with his usual paternal 
patienee ; when they observed him drawing 
up his men for battle—with all the eagerness 
of strong resentment, they onee-more turned 
their backs, and, with the loss of some few 
men, fled to the city in a more disgraeeful 
and more cowardly manner than before.” 

Democraey was now sovereign in Syraeuse 
—monarehy still reigned in the eitadel,— 
oligarchy was in exile at Leontine. Now 
was the opportunity! But now the fatal 
effects of the degrading tendeney of two 
generations of misrule beeame apparent. 
Everywhere, indeed, where Heraelides moved 
in person, a bright halo covers the seene of 
this cventful drama; but where the populace 
are left to themselves, license—the sure 
result of long constraint—mars the fair faee 
of new-born liberty. 

Dionysius had sent a fresh fleet under Nyp- 
sius, with succours to the citadel. Heraclides 
lost no time in meeting this fresh peril, and in 
another great naval engagement, defeated the 
enemy, and took four of his ships. The Syracu- 
sans, more than ever elated with this victory, 
gave themselves up to the most riotous đe- 
bauchery and drunkenness, Nypsius, who had 
saved the greater pait of his men, and got them 
safely into the citadel, observed their disorder— 
aud suddenly, in the dead of night, rushed 
down upon the town. 

The event reads a lesson to modern Revolu- 
tionists; as soon as insurrection triumphs, 
staveinthe beer barrels, and destroy the spiritous 
liquors. 

All was bloodshed and confusion in an in- 
stant. “The soldiers made tréadful havoc in 
the city; they demolished the fortifications, 
put the men to the sword, and dragged the 
women aud children shrieking to the citadel, 
The Syraeusan officers, being unable to sepa- 
rate the citizens from the enemy, or to draw 
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them up in any order, gave up all for lost. 
In this emergency a voice was heard from the 
cavalry of the allies, crying, ‘Send for Dion 
and his Peloponesians from Leontium.’” 

The cry was re-echoed from all quarters. 
Archonides, Felesides, and Hellenicus, were de- 
spatched to the exile, and by means of great 
specd, reached the gates of Leontium at the 
closcof day. Dion instantly prepared to march 
to the rescue—and easily persuading his soldiers 
to follow him, prepared to march that very 
night. 

The troops of Dion, however, after ravaging 
Syracuse all day, retired at nightfall with some 
loss. This respite encouraged the democratic 
leaders—who knowing that the return of Dion 
under circumstances of such increased popularity 
and finfluence would be the death-blow of de- 
mocracy, dissuaded the people from admitting 
a band of foreign soldiers. “They advised 
them not to give up the honour of saving the 
city to strangers, but to defend their liberties 
themselves.” Messengers were accordingly 
sent to Dion to countermand his march, “ while, 
on the other hand, the cavalry, and many of 
the principal citizens, sent their requests that 
he would hasten it.’’ 

The reader will at once see the nature of the 
struggle. Democracy and Heraclides dreaded 
the return of tho aristocratic dictator—the 
nobility and the rich, (as shown by the cavalry 
sending envoys, since the fighting on horsc- 
baek was within the means of the wealthy only,) 
hailed his restoration to power, as the sure 
guarantee for the repression of the working- 
elasscs. 

- So resolved was Heraclides to prevent this 
fatal return, that he set a guard upon the 
landward gates of Syracuse. 

Not knowing what to do, Dion advanced but 
slowly. 

While events were proceeding thus, the Syra- 
cusans suddenly beheld the gates of the citadel 
once more fly open, and. torrents of armed men 
rushed downward on their city. Nypsius was 
leading a fresh sally, “with still greater num- 
bers and greater fury than before. After totally 
demolishing the remaining part of the forti- 
fications, he fell to ravaging the town. The 
slaughter was dreadful; men, women, and 
ohildren, fell indiscriminately by the sword ; 
for the enemy was not so much for plunder as 
destruction. Dionysius despaired of regaining 
his lost empire, and, in his natural hatred of 
the Syraeusans, he determined to bury it in 
the ruins of their city. It was resolved, there- 
fore, that, before Dion’s succours eould arrive, 
they should destroy it in the quickest way, by 
laying it in ashes. Accordingly, they set fire 
to those parts that were st hand by brands 
and’ torches; and to the remoter parts by 
shoòting flaming arrows, The citizens in the 
utmost consternation, fled everywhere: before 
them, Those who, to avoid 


the fire had fled! 


from their houses, were put to the sword in 
the streets; and they who sought for refuge in 
their houses, were again driven out by thd 
flames; many were burnt to death, and many 
perished beneath the ruins of the houses. i 


This terrible distress, by universal consent, 


opened the gates for Dion. Early in the 
morning, some horsemen carried him the 
news of the fresh assault. 
those who had opposed his coming, now im; 
plored him to fly to their relief. As the con- 
flagration and destruction increased, Hera- 
clides despatched his brother, and after him 
his unele Theodotes, to entreat the assist 
anee of Dion : for they were now no longer 
in a eapacity of opposing the enemy,—he 
was wounded himself, and great part of the 


“Even some of 


city was laid in ashes. 
“When Dion received this news, he was 
about sixty furlongs from the city. After he 


had acquainted his soldiers with the dreadful 


exigency, and exhorted them to behave with 
resolution, they no longer marched, but ran} 
and, in their way, they were met by numbers 
who entreated them, if possible, to go still 
faster. By the eager and vigorous speed of 
the soldiers, Dion quickly arrived at the city 3 
and, entering by the part called Hecatompe- 
don, he ordered his light troops iromediately 
to charge the enemy, that the Syracusan’s 
might take courage at the sight of them. Ta 
the meanwhile he drew up his heavy armed 
men, with such of the citizens as had joined 
him, and divided them into several “small 
bodies, of greater depth than breadth, that 
he might intimidate the enemy, by attacking 
them in several quarters at once. He-ad+ 
vanced to the engagement at the head of his 
men, amidst a confused noise of shouts, plau- 
dits, pyres, and vows, which the Syracusans 
offered up for their deliverer, their tutelary 
deity—for so they termed him rows and 
his foreign soldiers they called their brethren 
and fellow-citizens. At this time, perhaps, 
there was not one wretch so selfishly fond of 
life that he did not hold Dion’s safety dearer 
than his own, or that of all his fellow- 
citizens [!!] while they saw him advaneing 
first in the front of danger, through blood 
and fire, and over heaps of the slain. 

“There was, indeed, something terrible in 
the appearance of the enemy, who, animated 
by rage and despair, had posted’ themselves 
in the ruins of the ramparts, so ‘that it was 
extremely dangerous and difficult to apptoach 
them, But the apprehensions of fire dis- 
couraged: Dion's neh the most, and distressed 
them in their march. ‘They were surrounded 
by flames that raged on every side; and 
while they walked over burning ruins, through 
clouds of ashes and smoke, they weré éver 


moment in danger of being buried benga 
‘the fall of half‘consumed buildings. 


“In all these difficulties tuey took infinite 
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crumble in his hands! How many cau com- 
plain of that to day!! 

Dion’s friends advised him to give up Hera- 
clides and his friends to the fury of the soldiery 
—however, he pardoned and dismissed them, 
with a vast ostentation of rhetorical generosity 
—aftcr which, with inconceivable celerity, he 
restored all tho defences of the town. 

Tleraclides uow moved, that Dion should be 
declared commander-in-chief both by sea and 
by land—a motion much “approved by the 
nobility, and the Commons were desired to con- 
firm it; bnt the sailors and artificers oppcsed it 
in a tumultuous manner.” 

The motive of Heraclides in making this 
motion, seems apparent: it was evident that 
Dion aimed at this—and it was of paramount 
importance that it should be prevented by, and 
bringing the question prematnrely forward, it 
was certain to be negatived, and an obstacle to 
the ambitioned dictatorship was thus created. 
the Comiaons insisted that Heraclides should 
retain his command at sea, aud Dion was obliged 
to concede. 

That ‘‘perverso and invidious wretch,’’ 
Heraclides, now, with admirable pertinacity, 
moved again for the equal division of the lands ; 
bnt Dion opposed it with such energy, and his 
power was so great, that he succeeded in frus- 
trating the design, aud even in getting all the 
previous laws repealed that had been passed 
upon the subject. 

Heraclides made this the leverage of renewed 
democratic action. He harangued soldicrs and 
sailors at Messana, and openly accused Dion 
of a design to make himself absolute. At the 
same time he is accused of having corresponded 
with Dionysius by means of Pharan, a Spartan, 
an accusation to which his previous and subse- 
quent conduct most manifestly gives denial. 


Pharan was encamped with an army at 
Neopolis, in the Agregentine territory. Dion 
marched to meet him, but delayed fighting so 
long, that he was aceused of lengthening the 
war for the purpose of continuing in command. 
This forced him to fight, and he lost a battle. 
About to risk another, he heard that Hera- 
clides was taking advantage of his absence, and 
crowding sail to seize Syracuse during his 
absence. At the head of his cavalry alone, he 
galloped to the city with such spced, that he 
reached it before the fleet. Whereupon Hera- 
clides again sct sail. Atsea he fell in with 
Gaesilus, the Spartan, through whose powerful 
mediation a reconciliation was effected between 
him and Dion, ‘The lattcr now prevailed on 
the Syracusans to discharge their navy, since 
Dionysius had no longer a ship upon the seas. 
From this hour the fate of Heraclides was 
sealed. Democracy fell with him. His co n- 
mand of, and popularity in, the navy, had b:en 
the only reserve on which he could fall back ; 
that reserye was now destroyed. 


pains to keep close together, and maintain 
their ranks. When they came up to the 
enemy, a few only could engage at a 
time, on account of the narrowness and in- 
equality of the ground. They fonght, how- 
ever, with great bravery, and, encouraged by 
the acelamations of the citizens, at length 
they rontcd Nypsius, and most of his men 
escaped into the eitadel, which was near at 
hand. Such of them as were dispersed, and 
could not get in, were pursued and put to 
the sword. The prescnt deplorable state of 
the city afforded neither time nor propriety 
for that joy and those congratulations which 
usually follow victory. All were busy m 
saving the remains of the conflagration, and 
though they laboured hard during the whole 
night, it was with -great difficulty the fire 
was extinguished.” 

Who that has read the above simple but 
magnificent account of this gigantic struggle, 
will not be seized with admiration for tlie 
calm heroism, the steady perseverance of the 
veteran exile? There is something patriarchal 
and paternal in the whole picture—and the 
citizens of Syracuse are almost made to ap- 
pear in the light of ungrateful, but repentant, 
children. Allowing something for the hvigh- 
tened colouring of a partial historian, it must 
be admitted that Dion was a great man, pos- 
sessed of noble qualities—but, nonetlicless, 
he was the people’s enemy—as much as 
Dionysius. 

Of eourse, after such an achieviment, Iera- 
clides and democracy were thrown completely 
in the shade. They were recollected as the 
causes of the last miscry, Dion was hailed as 
the retriever of the lost republic. Heraclides 
at once felt the full force of his altered positiou 
— the other democratic leaders fled— Heraclides 
scorned to do so, and with his uncle Theodotes, 
surrendered to the conquerer. Plutarch says, 
“the baffled democrat confessed his error, and 
centreated forgiveness.” For this, we have only 
Plutarch’s word—whose life of Dion is one long 
eulogising epic. Be this as it may, Heraclides 
appears hitherto to have acted a noble, and 
consistent part; not less so, Dion, if we suppose 
his version of the affair with Sosis to have been 
correct—and his previons conduct to Tleraclides 
to have been sincere, ‘Che fact is, each followed 
his own views (perhaps, conyictions,)—the one 
was the representative of the middle class rule— 
the other that of proletarian democracy. The 
former had a vast advantage in the struggle, a 
standing army of devoted veterans, immense 
wealth, powerful connexion, experience, and 
age. ‘The latter had most wretched materials, 
an ignorant, degenerate, fickle, timid, and iu- 
pulsive populace. Hapless in the fate of that 
democrat, Cnost hapless of all mortals !) who, 
wishing te raise the edifice of freedom, has 
materials so bad to work with, that they | 
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_ Shortly after, Apollocrates surrendered the 
citadel, and was permitted to retire with five 
gallies and his family. ‘The Dionysian dynasty 
was at an end—Dion was supreme ruler in 
Syracuse. It was then, that for the first time 
since his exile, he saw his injured wife Arete. 
_ History records the triumph and the meet- 
ing—an affecting and a memurable scene. 

Dion now rewarded bis friends, his allics, 
and his soldicrs. This, Plutarch tells us, he 
did in the most lavish manner—the constant 
trick of tyrants, who can reign only by bribing 
the few to cut the throats of the many. He 
refused to demolish the citadel, but kept pos- 
session of it, to overawo the town; and fearing 
that, were he to choose Syracnsans to be his 
ministers, some community of interest or re- 
miniscence of asscciation might influcnce 
them against him, he drew his councillors 
from Coriuth, the renowned city of the Pclo- 
ponnesus, noted for luxury, trade, arts, and 
vice,—that found a common grave in later 
ages, amid the fires of a Roman victory. 

Grand as the character of Dion has hitherto 
appeared to us, at last this idol of history 
stands revealed in his true colours: the skil- 
ful builder of aristocratic oppression beneath 
the light of desecrated freedom! ‘These are 
the materials of tyrannies; an alicn force, 
coercive citadels, lavish rewards for few, ruling 
interests made forcign to the welfare of the 
people, aud the latter disarmed, undisciplined 
and powerless, as the Syracusans were made 

_by the suppression of the popular force, the 


navy. Do we net here sec the history of 


France since 1848? Again, what a lesson is 
here read us! Thus, people lave made a re- 
public ;—thns, insidiously, their Buonapartes 
have re-made a monarchy. 

Now, the true test of Heraclides’ character 
becomes apparent. Before, he had influence, 
popularity—cven an armed force upon his 
side : now he stood alone—powerless, almost 
proscribed; and still that one voice was heard, 
that one raised for the same truth—defending 
which, he had defeated a Philistine and a 
Nypsius on the the scas, and waged the terri- 
Lie battles in the strects of Syracusc. 

The cnemy of Heraclides shall speak for 
himself :— 

‘s Heraclides once more began to oppose Dion. 
Dion sent for him to attend at the council ;’’ 
[already despotism had thus far progressed, 
that the private couneils of the rich were 
made to supersede the public meetings of the 
people;] ‘‘and he made answer that he would 
not attend in any other capacity than as a 
private citizen, at a public assembly. Soon 
after this, he impeached Dion of declining to 
demolish the citadel, and of preventing the 
people from opening thé tomb of Dionysius, 
and dragging out the body. He accused him 
likewise of sending for councillors and ministers 
to Corinth, in contempt of his fellow-citizens. 


And it is true that he had engaged some Corin- 
thians to assist him in settling the plan of 
government. His intention was to restruin 
the unlimited power of the popular administra- 
tion (which cannot properly be called a govern- 
ment, but, as Plato ealls it, a warehouse of 
governments), and to establish the constitu- 
tion on the Lacedæmonian and Crete plan. 
This was a miniature of the regal and popular 
government—or rather, an aristocracy. Dion 
knew that the Corinthians governed chiefly by 
the nobility, and that the influence of the people 
rarely interfered.” 

What, now, cf the man who—when the 
Syracusans had crushed the legions of Timo- 
crates, mounted across the ramparts with 
‘‘Tanerty” on his tongue?—Again, what a 
lesson ! 

It is easy to speak fine words—and to pro- 
pose fine laws, to catch popular support. 

The middle classes ure doing so now. 

REMEMBER Dion AND THE SYRACUSANS ! 

And, who would not have trusted Dion ?—a 
venerable, biave, upright character, to all 
appearance! To impute vile motives to him 
would sccm a sacrilege ;—and yct, beliold the 
result ! 

Never trust a rich man as the poor man’s 
advocate. Never trust another class, working 
men, to achicve the rights of your own. 

But to resume: “ Dion foresaw that Hera- 
coupes would be no inconsiderable impediment 
to his scheme. He knew him to be factious, 
turbulent, and inconstant; and he, therefore, 
gave him up to those who advised to kill him, 
though he had before saved him out of their 
hands, Accordingly THEY BROKE INTO HIS 
HOUSE AND MURDERED IUM.” 

There had been a time when Dion dared not, 
for fear of the people, remove Heraclides froma 
more efficient post—how did that people now 
act upon his murder? 

«lis death was at first resented by the 
citizens; but, wheu Dion gave him a magnifi- 
cent funeral, attended the dead body with his 
soldiers, and pronounced an oration to the peo- 
ple, their rescntment went off.” 

Such has been the constancy—such has been 
the gratitude of the people! 

Dion now established an oligarchic despotism, 
and, like despots, by his own confession, 
lived in constant terror of assassins. Poetic 
retribution, however, awaited him, He had a 
friend, named Calippus—an Athenian high in 
the army, and very distinguished as a soldier. 
This man, seeing the popular discontent, formed 
the plan of superseding his patron. He ac- 
cordingly organised a conspiracy in the army. 
The better to carry it on, he revealed it to Dion, 
and was commissioned by the latter to watch 
its progress. By this means he hoped to escape 
suspicion himself, and to be able to mature the 
plot-—for Dion did not interfere with the con- 
spiracy, since, knowing its workings, as he sup- 
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posed, and capable of crushing it, as he thought, 
at any moment, he desired tbat as many 
should be implicated as possible. Thus, this 
hoary-lheaded murderer and tyrant stood totter- 
ing unconsciously upon the brink of ruin. 

The women of his family, however, began to 
suspect some treachery—and Calippus, being 
questioned, asserted his innocence with tears in 
his eyes, and offered to give any pledge required 
of his loyalty. The women’’required that he 
should take ‘the great oath, the form of which 
is as follows:—The person who takes it goes 
down into the temple of the Th»smophoric, 
where, after the performanco of some religions 
ceremonies, he puts on the purple robe of Pro- 
serpine, aud, holding a flaming torch in his 
hand, proceeds on the oath, All this Calippns 
did without hesitation; and to show with what 
contempt he held the goddess, he appointed 
the execution of his conspiracy on the day of 
her festival. 

Disasters began now to thicken around the 
white hairs of Dion. His dearest ambition re- 
ceited a death blow. Irritable with suspicion 
and fear, his own family must have felt his ty- 
ranny,—for his only son, almost grown up to 
manhood, ‘‘npon some childish displeasure, or 
frivolous affront, as the historian has it, threw 
himself from the top of the house, and was 
killed on the spot. 

The conscience of the tyrant must have been 
strangely fivered, for history reeords terrible 
apparitions of the furies which he imagined he 
beheld : “ As he was meditating "one evening 
alone in the portico before his house, he heard 
a sudden noise, and, turning about, perceivcd 
(for it was not yct dark) a woman of gigantic 
size at the end of the portico, in the form of 
one of the furies, sweeping the floor with a 
Lroom. In his terror of amazement he sent 
for some of his friends, and, informing them 
of this prodigy, desired they would stay with 
him during the night. His miad was in the 
utmost disorder, and he was apprehensive that, 
if they left him, the spectre would appcar 
again; but he saw it no more.” 

What a pitiable spectacle to be presented by 
the man who, when borne bleeding from the 
battle, had remounted and bronght uew success 
to the ficld; what a fall for him, who had 
poineered a handful of followers through the 
burning streets of a disputed city, and when 
storm and carnage had effaced his standards 
and drowned his words, made a banner of his 
own person, and won victory by the example 
of his individual prowess! 

Meanwhile, the plot was ripening. Dion 
had now no friend whom he eould trust. The 
instrument by which hehad crushed the people 
was turning against his own hand; the pople 
were sighing for his downfall, and longing to 
revenge the death of Heraclides. ‘The conspi- 
racy was now supported by numbers ; Dion 


felt, by an indistinct foreboding, the approach- 
ing catastrophe. One evening as he was sur- 
rounded by his friends (friends in name) in the 
apartment where he usually entertained them, 
the conspirators silently invested the house, 
some securing the doors, and others the win- 
dows. Suddenly the door of the supper-room 
opened, and the assassins entered. They were 
Zacynthians, and they had come unarmed and 
in their ordinary dress, to avoid suspicion. 
Those who remained without made fast the 
doors. ‘‘ The Zacynthians then fell upon Dion 
and endeavoured to straugle him; but not 
succeeding in this, they called for a sword. 
No one, however, durst open the door, for Dion 
had many friends about him; yet they had, 
iu effect, nothing to fear from these; for cach 
concluded that, by giving up Dien, he should 
consult his own safety. When they had waited 
a short time, Lycon, a Syracusan, put a short 
sword through the window, into the hands of a 
Zacynthian, who fell upon Dion, already stunned 
and senseless, aud cut his throat like a victiin 
at the altar.” 

The perfected retribution of this wonderful 
romance of history was not yet complete: Ca- 
Hippus became ruler of Syracuse, but soon after 
lost it, during his absence, while attacking Ca- 
tana. Afterwards, at a seige of Messzena, the 
murderers of Dion fell toa man. Calippus, su- 
persedcd by a fresh despotism in Syracuse, 
“ was refused admission by every city in Sicily, 
and universally hated and despised, passed into 
Italy, and made himself master of Rhegium; 
but, being no longer able to maintau his soldiers, 
he was slain by Leptines and Polyperchon, with 
the very same sword with which Dion had been 
assassinated; for it was known by the size, 
(being short, like the Spartan swords,) and by 
the curious workmanship.” 

Aristomache and Arete were also sacrificed — 
being treacherously murdered by a false friend 
of Dion, But on him, too, came retribution— 
being put to death by Timoleon. when he once 
more, and for a brief time, rekindled the tlames 
of liberty upon the bills of Syracuse. 


Such was the end of this strange historic 
drama—iay the lesson rest with the reader. 


——, 


Stupy.—Logic, however uuperverted, is not 
for boys; argumentation is among the most 
dangerous of carly practices, and sends away 
both faney and modesty. The young mind 
should be nourished with siraple and grateful 
food, and not too copiously. It should be little 
exercised until its nerves and muscles show 
themselves, and even then rather for air than 
anything else. Study is tho bane of boyhood, 
the aliment of youth, the indulgence of man- 
hood, and the restorative of age.—Zandor. 
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TO KOSSUTH. 


“Twas not for nought her children rose, and 
bravely fought the bloody fight ; 

"Twas not for nought ye led them on against 
despot's with'ring might ; 

Twas uot for nought they fearless stood amid 
the battle’s fierce turmoil ; 

"Twas not for nought their hearts’ best blood 
enstained fair Hungary’s verdant soil, 


’Twas not for nought the herdsman left—to 
range at will—their herds unmoved ; 
Twas not for nought the peasant fled his home- 
stead—all he dearly loved ; 

Twas not for nought they sought a bed beside 
the bivouae’s flickering fire; 

Twas not for nought that glitt’ring blades were 
grasp’ by many a stern Magyar. 


"Twas not for nought that pris’ners ta’en were 
butehered ‘neath the tyrant’s wrath ; 
"Twas not for nought they martyr'd men with 
minds of pure intrinsie worth; 

‘T'was not for nought that women fair forgot 
their sex, nor heeded pain ; 

"Twas not for nought that old and young re- 
linquished life to viet'ry gain. 


Twas not for nought their shouts would ring, 
and in a loud defiance swell ; 

"Twas not for nought, though tattered —tori— 
they bore thy banner—prized so well ; 

Twas not for nought they oft repnised the 
Cossack hordes of Russia's Czar ; 

"Twas not for nought they persevered in Hun- 
gary’s ever holy war. 


Oh,notfor nought blood-stained were brows, the 
. founts of honour’s noble tide ; 
And not for nought were bosoms gashed where 
hearts beat warm in manhood’s pride ; 


"Twas not fornought Rebellion spread, its length 
and breadth, the laud throughout ; 

‘Twas not for nought death-dealing showers, 
ealled forth the dying patriot’s shout. 


*Twas not—althongh that eraven wretch, the 
traitor Gorgey basély sold 

Iis countrymen, and country’s weal, for Russia’s 
e'er aceursed gold— i 

For nought—that all this blood was shed ; but 
from tho yoke of slav'ry’s thrall 

To save mankind, On ruined thrones to build 
up Freedom's rampart-wall. 


"Tis not for nought thou now art free, Kossuth, 
the peerless—noble—brave— 

"Tis not for nought we weleome thee, but for 
thy suecour to the slave ; 

Not dead! the spirit liveth still, the revolu- 
tionary fire 

Exists ; and at thy potent will shall burst 
afresh—’twill ne'er expire. 


Although erushed down by tyrant's rule; a 
peoples hatred—never dies, 

But cherished in each valiant heart—its time 
awaiting—slumb’ ring lies. 

Again may Hungary's gallant bands, by thee, 
vietorious be led on, 

Against the barb’ rous Calmuck hordes, until 
the gaol of frecdon’s won. 


Our “ truckling” press asserts thou’rt not re- 
publican in act or thought ; 

And hints, despite thy noble deeds, thy pa- 
triotism may be bought ; 

Thouw'lt spurn the stigma fixed on thee; 
prove to us, in this, they lied ! 

Or leave us to deplore, in grief, that Liberty is 
not thy pride. 


thou'lt 


AtnoL J. Woon. 


KOSSUTH AND HUNGARY. 


Memoir of Kossuth and 


of his Companions.— History of the Hungarian Struggle. 


The Origin and Annals of the Magyars.—The Causes of the Great 
Hungarian Rising.—The War of Insurrection. Hs Battles, 


Sieges, Councils, 


Heroisms, and Treasons. 


DEDICATION TO KOSSUTH.—ELJEN A HAZA. 


A crear tragedy has just been enacted in 
Europe—before the eyes of the nations—tame 
spectators of the dreadful struggle. They looked 
on—some in breathless but passive interest— 
some with eold apathy—all with folded arms— 
while twain murderers beset and slew the 
glorious martyr. Now, when the curtain falls 
-when the stage is elear—when the drama is 
acted—now they elap their hands—the hands 
they should have wielded in defenee and suc- 
cour when the scenes were passing. Shame to 
them, unworthy to appland, who were unwilling 
to assist. But liberty defeated, is stronger than 


victorious tyranny—and the applause does roll, 
like the-echo on the roar of that heroie battle. 
The soil becomes voleanie beneath the foot- 
steps of the glorious exile—and traitor princes 
fear to let him land, lest, as in France, stand- 
ing side by side, the littleness of Napoleon 
should be measured by the greatness of Kossuth. 

The history of the Hungarian war and of 
its heroes? Beware! a contemporaneous pen 
rarely touches’ with historian truth the phases 
of a present action. Alas! alas! we are re- 
moved three centuries from Hungary—the lit- 
tleness of the present is gaining on the gran- 
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deur of the past—yet, acting, by a social ana- 
chronism, before our eyes. Yes! the great fire 
is dying out in the hearts of men, that illu- 
mined Grecce and Rome, Florence and Lom- 
bardy, Switzerland and Franee; whose faint 
reflection gleamed among the puritans, and 
whose aucieut light rekiudled on the prairies of 
the west. To Hungary then—the fount of 
living splendour, where you can refil] the urns 
of your mouldering hearts with something of a 
manly iuspiration. Ha! does it begin to work? 
Ha! do the pulses fly with bolder measure? 
Are the millions drawn upward from their 
slavish level by the strong magnetism of heroic 
truth? Yes! they come—they shout—they 
cheer—they think —they rise! France vibrates 
to her inmost core—Italy shakes her chained 
plaudiis from her hills—bonfires gleam at Spez- 
zia garlands shower at Marseilles, and from its 
crowded quays the impatient watches of the 
coming day, dash into the waves to meet its 
herald-glory—while the armed majesty of the 
west’s republic stretehes forth its hand across a 
world to the very threshold of the exile’s 
prison. 

How grandly the noble frigate held its way 
through the blue Mediterrancan—that sca 
fringed round by tyrannies ? How they scowled 
down from their Abruzzian beights, and their 
Sicilian crags, from their Seven Hills, (rebar- 
lotted) from their Ligarian towers, and their 
sierras of old Spain! How their pirate-eraft 
lay fretting in their harbours—how their bayo- 
nets rattled as the stalwart ship passed by, the 
heart of coming insurrections beating within its 
ribs! Slowly, grandly, soared the banner of 
America through their seas—and none dared 
break the majestie boundary of its armed pro- 
tection. Oh, Europe! Oh, earth! That was 
a glorious sight. 

And here in England? ‘‘ The hypocrite of 
natious,’”’* The purse proud Lurgess and the 
droning peer—the triekering trader, and the 
willing slave—they, too, go forth to meet thee 
—trying to claim thee as their own. Good 
heaven! What an outrage! The words of 
Kossuth have shaken the throne of Napoleon 
—and they try to pillarup thcir elass-oppres- 
sion here, by identifying the great hero of the 
century with tleir own aceursed system. Koes- 
suth, the nations wait thy choice! ‘The 
Hercules of insurreetion is standing at the 
diverging paths. Falsehood and truth, class- 
legislation and democracy, woo thee on cither 
side: choose the latter—and what strength 
thon givest to the peoples! Choose the former 
—and thou hast destroyed thyself !—for truth 
is immortal, and demoeracy must eonquer. 
Kossuth! Here in England is the hour of 
thy trial—and thou shalt have given thee the 
means of full, free, fair deliberate choiee: the 
democracy of Britain will rush forth to mect 

* Fraser's Mavazire. 


thee. Its aristocracy, its usury, its supersti- 
tions willecrawi forth to mcet thee also, They 
will pay thee lhomage—not beeause they love 
thee, as we do—but jn order to allure thee 
from us—to prevent thy getting into owr 
hands—they will grasp at thee themeelres. 
Rescue thyscelf—reseue thy future fame from 
the snare!—the Kossuth of history depends 
upon thy cheice!—then weleome! leader ! 
brother ! hero !—we greet thee, and we warn! 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 
TNE FAMILY AND LARLY YEARS OF KOSSUTI. 


Two things are to be considered in giving 
the life of an histerieal character, his own acts, 
and the cireumstanees ainidst which he lived— 
for, without this, his acts cannot be duly ap- 
preciated—the actor and his stage,—and the 
reader must not forget that the same actions 
which may challenge admiration in one age, 
may deserve condemnation in another. Truth 
always remains the samce—but according to the 
degree of recognition which that trath has ob- 
tained, must be our judgment as to the merits 
of its advocates. 

It will, therefore, be our plan to give an ac- 
count of Kossuth, up to his entering the field 
of polities. We shall then range over that 
field—analyse historically the various «luments 
of whieh the Hungarian movement consisted — 
and the romantic aud mournful incidents of 
Kossuth’s life, interwoven as they ure with his 
country’s modern history, will come forth, 
heightencd and giowing in the strong frame- 
work of his country’s struggles. 

The family of Kossuth was long identifed 
with the sufferings of Hungary. During the 
turbulent periods intervening between 1527 
and 1715, seventven members of that family 
suffered the penalty of high treason at the 
hands of Austria. Lewis Kossuth, of Kossuth- 
fahra, was born at Monok, in the county of 
Zemplin, in the year 1801, he is now consc- 
quently 50 years ofage, Although the family 
had fallen into poverty, lis parents resolved 
on giving their son a liberal education, and sent 
him, accordingly, to the Protestant school of 
Patak. Having studied ihe law, and passed 
his examination, he commenced praetice, and 
soon procured a very extended aud profitable 
business. 

Kossuth’s father, was land agent to the 
estates of Baron Vecsey, in the county of 
Zeinplin—his mother was of aristocratic 
descent, and a very religious woman. He has 
four sisters, the elder one is the wife of an 
aulie councillor at Miskolz; the second of the 
official physician of the county, Beregne by 
name; the third sister married a gentleman of 
the name of Rutkay, and, having a wonderfal 
turn for finance, was of great assistance to her 
brother in this respeet, first carrying out the 
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plan of exehanging Austrian bank notes for cash, 
after these had been exchanged for Hungarian 
paper. 

Kossuth’s fonrth sister, now a widow, mar- 
ried the advoeate Meszlenyi, (whose sister is 
the wife of the exile;) devotedly attaehed to 
her husband, she still wears the garb of mourn- 
ing. This sister, the favourite of the Hun- 
garian leader, was called the mirror of Kossuth, 
so much did she resemble him in his noble 
qualities. She was beloved by all who knew 
her, and so great was the respcet entertained 
for her judgment, that she was often a sharer 
in the ministerial deliberations. At Pestlh she 
devoted night and day to tending the sick and 
wounded—and Kossuth in aeknowledgment, 
appointed her protectress of the National 
Hospitals, Many are the Austrian eaptives 
who owe their lives to her assiduous aud self- 
denying care, 

Kossuth lost his father at an early age; his 
mother still lives to hail his glory aud to mourn 
his exile. He marricd, in 1841, a lady of an 
aristoeratic family, Meszlenyi by name, resi- 
dent at Stublweissenburg. This laly was a 
Roman Catholic, and Kossuth being a Pro- 
testant, the sanction of the Romish Chureh 
had to be obtained for this mixcd marriage, 
which was performed by a Protestant clergy- 
man. However, the romantic and touching 
incidents conneeted with this union, must not 
be dilated on now—they will be presente to 
the reader in due time, in the eourse of this 
eventful narrative. The two eldest children 
hy this marriage are boys. Kossuth, who is a 
remarkably affectionate father, always kept 
his children near him—and, in consequenee, 
once on his eseape from Hungary, nearly paid 
the penalty of his fondness, for the earriage 
of the fngitives was stopped by a soldier on 
guard: the oldest boy in reply to the question 
“who they were ?’’ answered proudly, 


« Kossuth !"—although the ehildien had been 
cautioned most strietly, before leaving home, 
not to reveal their real name. 

Thus much it has been thought interesting 
to acquaint the reader with at the outset, 
before preparing the historical stage for the 
great actor in onc of the noblest dramas of 
modern times. 

We shall now proceed, before entering into 
the life and deeds of Kossuth, (a perieet 
romance of patriotism, hitherto unrevealed in 
in England to the gencral publie,) to acquaint 
that publie with the nature of the country and 
the people, the exiled governor of which is now 
challenging the admiration of the world. This, 
as before stated, is absolutely necessary for the 
just appreciation of his eharaetcr, objeets and 
intentions. ‘The reader will there see by what 
standard he must measure the actions of the 
patriot——what means of suecess he commanded 


—by what causes of failure he was surrounded. | 


Indeed, this is the more reqnisite, sinec 
Hungarian History is a sealed book to the 
Proletarian reader, 


Jy.—Iluxaary. 


Iungary is a fruitful country, eonsisting 
of the valley formed by the Drau, the Da- 
nube, the Waag, the Theiss, and the Maros. 
The Carpathian mountains bound it on the 
north and east, towards Ga'licia and Molda- 
via; the Tatra and Jublunka on the north- 
west, towards Moravia and Lower Austria ; 
while Croatia, Carniolia, Carynthia, and Sty- 
ria, part it from the Adriatie and the 
Julian Alps on the south-west ; Slavonia, the 
Banat, and Transylvania separating it from 
Turkey on the sontli. 

Its base is therefore placed on the semi- 
civilisation of ‘Turkey and the Slavonian 
principalities ; from Italy, the foeus of past 
insurrection and coming revolution, it is 
severed, but not remotely, by mouutain 
gorges, and wild border tribes, but it lies in 
close proximity with Polish diseontent, and 
looms, mightily and dangerously, near over 
the imperial towers of Vienna, from which 
the Hungarian frontier is not far distant. 
Lying directly between Russia and Austria, it 
forms a chasm, a gulf, between the solid 
union of the two great despotisms; it is a 
bombshell in the midst of their joint tor- 
tresses, that may explode at any moment, 
and scatter its walls to atoms; it is the 
safeguard of western liberty, for, with Isaly 
and Poland, it paralyses the arms of the 
twin-born of Satan—the two imperial houses 
of Romanorr and HAPSBURG. 

Gifted by nature with a rich and fertile soil, 
and genial climate, replete with noble rivers 
giving the facilities of transit, studded with 
strong fortresses, ramparted by mountain- 
walls, and passed by mighty streams—-by poli- 
tien] and natural position Llungary seems des- 
tined to play a majestic 10le in the 1evolu- 
tions of the coming years, Formerly, a mighty 
state before which Europe trembled, it has 
the prestige of past power to light it on to 
future greatness. Once it extended from the 
Black Ses. to the Adriatic; but Austrian mis- 
mle has shrunken its dimensions to those 
limits specified above. 


YI.—Tue SLavonians. 


The inhabitants of Hungary are an admix- 
ture of Romanus, Slavonians, and Magyars, 
though the Roman clement has probably al- 
most vanished from amidst the people. 

The present Hungary was (under the name 
of Dacia) the only conquest of importaneo 
after Argustus (if we except some Euphratean 
provinces, aud the extension of the Romish 
rule in Britain. Jt was accomplished by Tra- 
jan, who built a magnificent stone bridge 
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aeross the Danuhe, the wonder of that and of | well,—but attacked on all sides, they were de- 


subsequent ages, This eonquest was aban- 
doned, and the bridge destroyed by the envy 
of an imperial sneeessov, After that, Hungary 
far a long time beeame the spoi: of contending 
nations, The footprint of the Goths, the 
mighty mareh of Attila and his Huns passed 
over it on their invasions of the south ; the 
Avaxs issned thence in their long onslaught 
on the Byzantine Empire; tumultuous wave 
on waye, from north and east, swept over the 
devoted plains of classic Daeia, as those roeky 
fountains of human life, that eradled the 
Seandinavian and Caueasian tribes, bubbled 
over with the snperabundanee of their inexpli- 
cable numbers, ‘The eivilized west at times 
linrled its disciplined legions against this ad- 
vaneed-gnard of barbarie forec, firm-seated in 
the forests and morasses of the Danube, but in 
vain, Even the terrible Charlemagne, the 
greatest butelier of men sinee Cæsar and before 
Napoleon, failed in the attempt. He found 
the inhabitants with their whole eonutry en- 
trenched behind a threefold rampart: wilder- 
nesswas its glacis, morass its fosse, and the 
ramparts themselves were the grand old forest- 
trees, just as they stool—long branches being 
interlaced between their boles, and the inter- 
stice filled up with stones and earth, Fora 
spaee before the rampart, the woodland was 
cleared away, and on that wall stood the thiek 
archery of tbe besieged. Tier above tier, 
three deep, crel bulwark higher than the one 
befare it, rose the impervious barrier; and 
though the discipline and armour of tle west- 
ern hosts cnabled them to earry by assault 
even the eapital of the country, they proved 
inadequate to retain possession of a single inel 
of ground, and the great emperor was obliged 
to eommand precipitate and somewhat inglo- 
rious retreat. 

Meanwhile, a vast nation had been stealing 
on steadily and nlmost unperecived, like water 
in the darkness—following the eonquerors on 
their traee—and, as the human hnrrieane 
passed on, taking quiet and agrieultural pos- 
session of the fresh-deserted lands. These were 
the Suavontans.* The Slavonians thus pos- 
sessed themselves of the northern part of 
central Europe, and of its entire east, From 
Germany they have been almost utterly exter- 
minated by fire and sword, and an unexampled 
system of murder earried on against then 
through eenturies, though utterly unoffending, 
by the German and Danish natious. Brave, 
thongh peaeeful, they resisted long and fought 

* Erroneously ealled Sclavoniangs by sundry 
English writers. For an account of the Slavonians, 
of their astonishing numbers, their character, loca- 
tion, and prospects, see “ Notes to the People,” 
No, 2, page 33. The reader is specially referred 
to this, as necessary for the full understanding of 
Jhingarian nationality. 


| stroycd at last. 


In lIungary, however, and 
the other states of Austria, 16,791,000 of those 
Slavonians still exist. In North Hungary they 
are at present ealled Slovaeks—in Sonth Hun- 
gary, Servians and Sloventzes, These Sla- 
vonians had become the owners and oeeupicrs 
of the soil without bloodshed, and had estab- 
lished themselves in something like seeurity 
and peaee, when a terrible ealamity burst over 
them. 


Ill.—Toar Macyars, 


A inll had stolen on tho storm of national 
migration. Whole nations, loosened like 
avalanehes from their parent mountains in the 
north and east, by the weight of too largely ae- 
enmulated numbers, for the moment, fell less 
frequently npon the plains of Europe. The 
human deluge seemed to be settling down in 
more defined and ordinary limits—when snd- 
denly the listening world heard a mighty tramp- 
ling of horses in the east—and up the horizon 
of Europe rode a people of 300,000 horsemen! 
No one knew who they were—or whenee their 
origin—no eommon language—no tradition 
eonneeted them with the other tribes of men. 
They seemed to descend trom the eloudy eaps 
of Caueasus, like the inhabitants of another 
globe—and the startled plains of Enrope 
trembled to the thunder of their hoofs—they 
were the MAGYARS. 

Modern research has since ascertained, that, 
issuing from the Caucasus, these terrible hordes 
divided into two bodies—the one rode into 
ancient Hungary, the other went far north— 
and the contrast of the severed tribe reads a 
deep lesson to the mental pride of men. The 
sonthern portion is the strong, handsome, in- 
telleetual Magyar,—their northern brethren 
are the stunted, erippled, eowardly, and idiotie 
Lars. ‘his shows how ma is the ereature 
of physical eircumstances—thero were two 
brothers, the same in origin, stature, manner, 
mind and means; the one went to a genial 
climate, a rich soil, and a goodly training,— 
and his fine shape, his noble features, his oval 
head, his tall stature, his manly strength, his 
ehivalric courage, his mental qualities, bespeak 
the noblest specimen of man—that is the MAc- 
yar. The other went to a land of frost and 
snow—where dwarfed trees shrink in the bleak 
air, and chilly mists lie brooding on the barren 
soil ;—where twilight reigns through dull and 
dreary mouths, and where the thick and meagre 
food affords scant nutriment to the impoverishud 
blood—-and he became a dwarf in size—with 
flattened nose, low forehead, high eheck bones, 
ungainly figure, rieketty limbs, stanting, brutish 
eyes, and idiotie brain—that is the Lar! 

Three hundred thousand strong, the southern 
horde rode into the land of the Slavonians— 


| nothing impeded them—the coinfelds lay 
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prostrate beneath their mwareh—the river» 
foamed to their hoofs—the forests erashed to 
their eharge—the Slavouians fled or fell be- 
neath their irresistible onset. 

Space forbids our dwelling on their progress, 
or réeording here their astonishing adventures, 
their almost ineredible feats of arma, Soon 
they rose into the dignity of a nation, makiug 
allianees with foreign sovereigns—and in 894 
Duke Arpad fought as the ally of the Emperor 
Arnulf against Swatopulk, who ruled a mighty 
Slavonian realm as Prince of Great Moravia, 
Under Arpad, the expansive foree of the new 
state began to be felt by the surrounding 
powers: they eonquered the Transylvanian 
Prinee Gelon, with his Wallachians; they de- 
eimated the Petshenegi, they defeated the Bul- 
garians (895) under their prinee, Menumorut, 
the Slavonians, under their Prince Glad. After 
the death of Swatopluk, they rushed on the 
relies of his grand Moravian Empire, and having 
swept the Slavonians from tlieir path on every 
side, the terrible sword of the Magyar flashed 
down on Italy, Germany, and France, Austria, 
up to the walls of Molk, became their prey—— 
Bavaria turned a desert at their feet—Augsburg 
(910) reddened beneath the tide of war—the 
banks of Ems echoed with their battles. In 
vain, the German Emperor, Henry I., marehed 
in person to oppose them-—the imperial diadem 
was trampled in the dust; the mountains 
formed no barrier to their onset; Pannonia was 
theirs, from jthe Danube to the Moare; down 
they poured on Italy, and 20,000 Italians lay 
dead upon the banks of Brenta, the harvest of 
one day ! 

‘They paused; they hesitated where, over the 
prostrate world, they should drive their bloody 
progress; they looked eastward; the vast, rieh 
Byzantine Empire spread invitingly before 
them; but the representative majesty of the 
Cæsars bought their forbearance (943) by an 
unparalleled tribute. Insatiable, they turned 
towards the west; the Gorges of Carinthia 
witnessed their first defeat in 944, but their 
reeoil was terrible! Alsace aud Lorraine 
mourned their ravished riches; Basle lay a 
smoking ruin, and the treasures which Ger- 
many had rent from aueiont Rome fell into the 
retributive hands of these strong and terrible 
avengers. The wrongs of the Slavonians were 
being expiated by the Saxon at the hands 
ofthe Magyars. At length, this host of tre- 
mendous warriors met a stronger power. The 
majesty of the German empire was put forth in 
all its might; the plains of Lech (935) were 
eovered with innumerable troops. The em- 
peror, in person, bore down with all his chivalry ; 
it was not an army meeting with an army; it 
was a nation closing witli a nation, The battle 
raged doubtfully the livelong day, but at night 
fall the squadrons of the Magyars were heard 
riding away eastward iu the darkness, and the 
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heavy eorn harvests of generations told how 
many must have died to make so rich a growth ! 
Since, then, the west was secure from the 


sword of the lluNecantan, the invader now 


assumed and received the name of his adopted 
country. But so great was the elastic power 
of the new nation that it increased in con- 
solidated strength, as it diminished in pre- 
datory habits. Austria and Byzant still bled 
at every pore beneath its sword; the might 
oftheformer, however, becoming greater from 
eauses unassailable by the Magyar, while the 
strong Osmanlee soon superseded the weak 
sceptre of the Greek. Thus Hungary was 
placed between two of the mightiest of Eurò- 
pean nations, both hostile to its existence ; 
yet it soon grew to be more powerful than 
either. ; ; * : 

Christianity and civilisation tended to 
cement its greatness, and Duke Geisa fostered 
the arts of peace and the progress of internal 
polity. His son, King Stephen (1000 after 
Christ), introduced the European law of 
nations; while, in wars and leagues with 
other states, he made his own respected. 

An incessaut struggle, meanwhile, was going 
on internally against the extension of tha 
royal prerogative, a cherished relic of the old 
Nomadie life the Magyars had brought with 
them—doctrines of political eqnality; they. 
asserted it by force of arms, and Andreas the 
Seeond, the hapless leader of a crusade, was 
obliged to eoncede (1222) the Magna Charta 
of their liberties. * : 

But while asserting liberty for themselves, 
the victor-easte, the Magyars, like the Spare 
tans with their Helots, established the most 
mereiless oppression over the Slavonic right 
ful owners of the soil. Of this anon. . 

The’ house of Arpad became’ extinct in 
1301, and a desultory line of kings ruled over 
Hungary, but ruled often with such strength 
and judgment that they made their kingdom 
for a time tho mightiest state of Europe. 
Thus Charles Robert of Anjou improved the 


* Like the Charter of King John, this was a 
measure for the nobility; the working-classes 
were passed by, Its first clause was, “ that the 
nobility should never be taxed ;” the seeond, “ that 
no man should be arrested without legal summons 
and judieial inquiry ;° but legal summons ard 
judicial inquiry arc a farce, when the privileged 
elass alone makes the laws, summons the ob- 
noxious, and deeides the sentenee! Fourthly, 
“ Nobles and franklins were bound to do military 
service within the realm, at their own expense,” 
There, the déspogsession and ruin of the freemen 
by cost of military service and fines for inability, 
waselearly sealed, and the subsequent absorption 
of their lands by the feudal lords as fully causea. 
This has been the case in all the feudal realins of 
Europe. The “ aneient liberties” of MWungary, 
except in so far as the nobles are eoncerned, are a 
mere dream. 
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internal resources of the country ; his sueces- 
sor, Lewis I, extended its external posses- 
sions: he incorporated Transylvania, con- 
quered Naples, refused the sovereignty of 
Rome when offered, marched victorious into 
Lithuania, hurled back the Cham of Tartary 
and his hordes, annexed Dalmatia, Moldavia, 
aud Bulgaria, and beeame King of Poland 
by election. À 

The most chivalric page of Hungaian 
history now opens. The Turkish power 
threatened tho dissolution of all European 
statos; but tle Magyars ramparted eivilisa- 
tion with their breasts. John Huniades 
(Hungadi) achieved those memorable feats 
which stand almost without a parallel in the 
world. The boast of Amurath withered be- 
foro Magyar chivalry, and King Mathias Cor- 
vinus (1458 to 1490), the son of Huniades, 
not only walking iu the footstcpsof his father, 
strangled Turkish usurpation on the battle- 
field, but he did far more in defying the 
priestly omnipotence of Rome in its mightiest 
era, and in raising art, science, and literature 
to such a height in his dominions, that the 
glories of Florence were rivalled in the courts 
of Buda. Austrian treachery got rid of such 
aneighbour: he was poisoned in the palace 
of the Hapsburg, after having conquered its 
imperial owner. 

Wladislas TI., the successor of Corvinus, 
was a king weak, timid, and vaeillating. ‘The 
provinces of Rama, Servia, Gallicia, Lodome- 
ria, Bulgaria, and Dalmatia were lost to the 
realm ; and the estates of the country (that is, 
the nobles and their dependants,) assembled 
on the field of Rakos, decreeing that hence- 
an Hungarian should sit upon the throne. * 
forth, on extinction of that dynasty, none but 

Lewis I[., the son of Wladislas, died 
(without issue) in the battle of Mohats (August 
29, 1526). Hungary lay open to the con- 
queror, the Sultan Suleiman; but, an insur- 
rection bursting out in Natolia, the Turks were 
recalled, and independence was saved. ‘The 
Estates assembled at Stuhlweissenburg to elect 
a king: Ferdinand of Hapsburg, and Sigis- 
mund of Poland, were candidates. The mighti- 
est of the Hungarian nobles, John Zapolya, 
Woyewode of Transylvania, was elected. But 


the baffled Ferdinand assembled his party at |- 


Presburg, where he was by them proclaimed 
King of Hungary. 

A civil war now raged for thirteen years, 
till the death’of Zapolya, and was cven par- 
tially maintained under the son and widow of 
the latter. The Turks, meanwhile, took ad- 
vantage of the dissension ; and the very exist- 
ence of the Magyars asa nation was imperillcd. 
The consequence was, that, to save their na- 

* The Bill was signed by 10 prelates, 35 


maguutes and high dignitaries, and 125 represen- 
tatives of the counties, nobles also. 


tionality, the Estates reeognised the house of 


Austria as their legitimate sovercigns. ; 

This was the origin of Austrian rule in 
Hungary; and on this is based the right of 
the modern insurrection by its annalists, Fal- 
lacious basis! the truc vindieation of that 
insurrection,—nay ! its paramount duty is to 
be found in a nation groaning under the curse 
of kings, and a people withering beneath the 
poison of class-laws, ‘The millions had a right 
to rise, —not merely for an independent Hun- 
gary, but for an independent people. 

The house of Hapsburg were elected to be 
Kings of Hungary, totally irrespective of their 
dignity as Emperors, but the continual game 
of these princes was, to turn Hungary, instead 
of being an independent kingdom, into an Aus- 
trian province; and for this purpose, they 
perpetually tricd to break through privileges 
and rights of the Magyar aristocracy. Governed 
as an appanage, Hungary was the prey of extor- 
tion, and the victim of neglect—its frontiers 
were unguarded against the Turks. Foreign 
captains (Austrian mercenaries) were placed 
over the people, practising every mode of rapine 
and oppression; petty tyrants, among the 
nobles themselves, strong in Austrian alliance, 
began to tear the very heart of their country. 
Under all this ferment of jealousy, intrigue, 
pride, passion, right and wrong,—under lar 
less than three millions of Magyars (among 
whom, again, a mere handful tyrannised over 
the remainder) lay the great mass of the Sla- 
vonians, 16 millions strong, in hopeless, help- 
less, lightless slavery. 

“The posts, pensions, sinecures, and emolu- 
ments of the Magyar nobles were given to 
foreign hirelings ; the commands in their armies, 
the offices in their governments were intrusted 
to the aliens of Austria—the NOBLES SUFFERED, 
but it is a very dubious question whether the 
Slavonian serfs were more wretched under Aus- 
trian rule, irrespective of local causes, than they 
had been beneath the hoof of the Magyar. The 
latter, however, indemnified themselves for 
Hapsburg tyranny, by tyrannizing over those 
beneath them—and if the gains of the noble 
were diminished by the stronger robber in 
Vienna, he sought compensation in robbing 
those who still were weaker than himself. 

Such was the misery, that serious discontents 
broke forth from time to time—and in 1667 the 
leaders of the insurrectionary movement were 
enabled to protest that— 

“Tt was an open question which was worse— 
Turkish or Austrian sovereignty.” 

Under Ferdinand IL. religious persecution 
came to swell the list of sufferings. ‘The peo- 
ple rose in their despair—led by Boczkay, 
Bethlen, and the two Rakétzys, Insurrection 
after insurrection failed to curb the cncroaching 
spirit of the Austrian—treaties were extorted, 
but they were broken soon as ratified—such 
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were those of Linz, Vienna, and Nikolsburg. 
By that of Szatmar, 1-711, the insurgents were 
recognized by the Emperor Joseph, (somewhat 
of a radical, and, therefore, called mad by his 
brother kings,) as “the federal states of the 
Hungarian Empire,” and the observance of the 
treaty was guaranteed by England, Holland, 
Sweden, Poland, and the Venetian Republic.* 

Yet Franeis l. could say: “Nation, Iac- 
knowledge none—I have but subjects ° and 
could rule, after the fall of Napoleon, without 
convoking a single Parliament for 13 years— 
and, in 1823, try, by force, to abrogate the 
Huagarian constitution—while previous sove- 
reigns sought cqually Ly force to supersede 
the national language, by the German making 
that the language ot the pulpit, the law court, 
the college, and the government. t 

Such are the relative rights, claims, and 
wrongs endured, by the Magyar aristocracy, 
They certainly had to vindicate their ravished 
freedom—but the great bulk of the inhabitants, 
the vast Slavonian population, had all to gain, 
and nothing to recover as regards their past 
history beneath Magyar rule ‘This must be 
well borne in mind, in estimating the chances 
and conditions of the recent struggle. An in- 
tense feeling of nationality pervades the breast 
of the Slavonian—that nationality had been 
destroyed by the Magyar—his language had 


* The tenor of Austrian Government is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the famous letter of the min- 
ister Martinitz to the King’s lieutenant Szelep- 
eseny :— The duty of the maguates and nobles 
onght to be subjection ; of the people, servitude. 
Tt is, therefore, a high erime and inisdemeanour 
to inquire into the legality or illegality of the 
measures which it pleases the King to take in the 
country which has been redueed by just force of 
arms. Curious and impertiuent inquiries into the 
alleged limits of the royal power, are hateful in 
the eyes of kings.” 

+ The following extract from the decree of the 
Tlongarian kingdom, 13th, Rudolf 2, 1602, will 
shew the sufferings of the nation:—‘ The sol- 
diery take possession of cities, market-towne, 
villages, llouses, and noble seats, as if they had 
come to them dnly by inheritance. They divide 
the same, and treat the natives of the soil, in 
their own homes, not as proprietors, but as va- 
grants, or boudsmen. ln many places, the foreign 
soldiers attack and plunder the cottages ot the 
peasantry, aud the seats and possessions of the 
nobleman. They, by main foree, open churches 
and graves, rob the corpses and bones of the de- 
parted of their funeral dresses, and flagellate, 
wound, and kill the fathers of families. By force 
and violence they bear away wives from their 
husbands, children from their parents, infant 
daughters from their mothers, chaste virgins from 
the paternal home, aud abduct them to the haunts 
of infamy and vice, where—may God pity the 
bitter sufferings of the Hungarian people !—they 
are sacrificed to beastly violence, and afterwards 
brought back, if ransomed with large sums of 
money.” 


been proscribed, his very name outlawed—his 
land plundered—and his life enslaved, by his 
imperious conqueror, And when Austria tyran- 
nized over his oppressor, he became the slave 
of slaves, He was, therefore, glad to see the 
servitude of his own tyrant—and felt a sym- 
pathetie feeling for the tyranny that, in part, 
avenged him, Austria, with its Machiavellan 
policy, had long seen that its best means of 
keeping the Magyars in subjection, were to 
array the millions of Slavonians against them 
beneath the banners of their adverse nationality. 
Therefore, they have, for nearly a century, 
affected to defend the Slavonian serf against 
the Magyar noble, ‘They even once induced a 
change in the official language, but the power- 
ful Magyar succeeded in replacing his own 
tongue with the Latin, equally unintelligible, 
and equally unattainable to the impoverished 
serf, 

He was to study (if he stndied) in Magyar 
or Latin schools—but the understanding of the 
language was indirectly made a condition of 
admittanee—and continual ignorance was thus 
folded round his mind. 

The monopoly of the father was now to he 
avenged, even against the virtues of the son. 
The Slavonians, who inhabit the Hungarian 
counties on the Lower Danube, the eastern 
parts of Slavonia, and some districts of the 
Croatian borders, are called Razen, They be- 
long to the Greek, as the Magyars to the 
Romish church. To national antipathy reli- 
gious animosity is added, Ignorant, brutalized, 
and fanatic, their archbishop of Carlowitz, a 
tool and nominee of Austria, points the finger 
of hatred against the heretic, while the politi- 
cal cmissary sharpens the vengeance of out- 
raged nationality against the conquering alien. 
Thus, in almost every insurrection of the 
Magyar against the Austrian, the Slavonians 
have sided with the latter. Fierce, indomita- 
ble, and warlike, their hardy hordes, innume- 
rable and well nigh invincible, have poured 
down from the mountains‘ on the plains of 
Hungary, and between the combined attack 
crushed gallant insurrection. ‘Tho more in- 
telligent of the Razen saw through the policy 
of Austria, and turned to Russia, as the land 
of kindred tongue and blood, Russian emis- 
saries fostered the ‘tendeney—dangercus and 
fatal to the Austrian empire. But the latter, 
whenever a collision occurred between the 
Magyars and itself, always suceeeded in ob- 
taining Slavonian support against its next 
and nearest foe. 

If the Magyars offered the Razen some 
advantages, political or social, Austria ever 
told them, on the other hand, that the liberal 
measures of the Hungarians were intended to 
annihilate Slavonian nationality and Slavonian 
faith. Austria further secretly promised the 


[ raph of that nationality, the enriching of 
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of the Slavonian by the spoils of the Magyar, 
and the oppressed serf actually sided with ty- 
ranny against freedom,—with the inflictor of 
oppression against the propounder of social 
right. 

"Phe raids against Tokoly and Rakoczi of 
old—the massacres of Tarnow of latc—were 
preludes of the fatal doings in the recent war, 

Such, ther, were the elements with which 
the leaders of Hungarian insurrection would 
lavc to struggle—such was the position of tlic 
pending powers: Austria, with Italy in its 
rear, but with Russia in its front; the Mag- 
ya s, with the sympathies of a benighted peo- 
ple, all arraycd against them—who had to be 
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forced (impossible task, the attempt of which 
but increases the difficulty, as it cnlarges the 
hatred)—ayc! forced into a rceognition of their 
own rights, and’ an acceptance of their own 
freedom. 

Such, then, was the stage spread for the 
grcat drama; sucli was the mighty platform, 
destined to pedestal a Kossuth, even if it suf- 
ficed not to elevate a people's freedom !- 

The public will now bé better able to appre- 
ciate the conduct of tho movement and the 
actions of the patriot, through the various 
stages of whose romantie life and deeds, we 
now purpuse to eonduct the reader. 


TRADES’ GRIEVANCES. 


To Tun Worxina-Mey.—You are respect- 
fully and earnestly invited to send a state- 
ment of all the grievances under which you 
labour, iu your several trades, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, for insertion in these 
pages. If you suffer any act of oppression 
or injustice, no matter how high or how 
powerful may bo the party who inflicts it, it 
shall here be published to the world at large. 

As far as this periodical is concerued, at 
least, no man need suffer wrong in silence. 

All attempted reductions of wages, all acts 
of tyranny perpetrated by the master against 
the man, it is desired here to publish. The 
information must be authentic, and the name 
and address of the informant must be given 
in the letter sent; but if requested, from 
prudential motives, THAT NAME AND ADDRESS 
WILL NOT BE PUBLISHED, or communicated to 
any onc. 

Accounts of all strikes and tradcs’ move- 
meuts will be gladly inserted. 

Advertisemeuts of Democratic and Trades’ 
Bodies, reports of their progress, their sub- 
scriptions, and aunouncements of their forth- 
comiug meetings will be published FREE OF 
ALL CNAROE, 

Letters to bo addressed to Ernest Jonos, 
care of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holy well-street, Straud, 
London. 


From numbers 14 to 25 of these “ Notes,” 
both inclusive, an amount of injustice, op- 
pressiou aud fraud practised by the employ- 
ing class against the cmployed, has been 
brought before the public, such as, it is con- 
fidently believed, has not often fallen to the 
Jot of a periodigal to expose. The amount 
remaining unexposed is, however, far greater 
than that chronicled, and is daily and hourly 
increasiug. At’ this it is desired to arrivo. 
The camoest co-operation of those working- 


ees is sought for this object. 


This week, 
several communications have come to hand, 
corroboratiug, by the evidence of similar 
expcriencc in tho localities, the statements of 
oppressive fraud which have already been 
published of so many. 


THE WEAVERS AT CLAYTON—THE 
SYSTEM OF FINES. 


John Milner and Son own a factory in this 
place, and employ upwards of 100 hands, It is 
the practice in factories to set the weaver a 
certain sum of ‘‘ picks” in the quarter inch for 
a corresponding amouut of wage, the whole 
piece through—and in this factory they do tke 
same—but, when a weaver gets employment 
and commences weaving, he is told he musé put 
four picks per quarter more in the fore end: of 
the piece,—and the weaver is not allowed to 
alter it, until some one comes to alter it for 
him. It he alters it himself, ke is fined. I 
havc known this finc to be as high as 23. By 
this means, besides the fine, added work is im- 
posed for unaltered wage. 

Another mode of reduclng wages is the levy- 
ing of fines on the weaver, for not doing his 
work right—the foreman and master being jury, 
counsel, and judge. 

If tho slightest accident happens to the 
weaver in his work, a fine is levied for this 
also, the material often being such that acci- 
dents arc nnavoidable. I have known weavers 
fincd, when their pieces haye not been spoken 
to when delivered—that is when no fault has 
been found on the delivery and examination— 
but when the weaver has come to draw his or 
her wage, they have becn told they are fined 
| threepence. If the weaver resists, and claims 
his wage, they pay it down, but are forthwith 
turned out of work, and the fine remains un- 
crossed out of the books—and, if ever, by the 


men, who have justice and progression at | bitter stress of necessity, the weaver is driven 
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back to seek work again, he has to pay the fine, 
or will obtain no work, 

Another mode of curtailing wages, generally 
praeused, (though at present not in use at this 
faetory,) is that of fining the weaver twopence 
for being too late in the morning, whatever the 
eause of his delay. BS SE SE 

Claytou, near Bradford, Yorkshire, 

October 11th, 1851. 

Can slavery more complete bo imagined than 
this? Let the reader consider tho unlimited 
amount of robbery and oppression which this 
puts in the power ef the master and his fore- 
men! The workman contracts to give a cer- 
tain ameunt of work for a certain amount of 
pay—and one would suppose that he knows 
haw muel work he haa to perform, and how 
much pay he has to receive. Nothing of the 
sort! His work may be doubled in severity 
at any moment—hiz wage may be diminished 
to any amount at any instant !—so that the 
creater of all wealth TOILS ON surFERANCE— 
amid insecurity as to the amount of his work, 
inseeurity as to the amount of his wage, and in- 
security as to whether he shall have any work 
or wage at all from one day to the next. 

Talk of the insecurity of tenure by which 
the farmer holds his farm! What is it, com- 
pared to the inszeurity of tenure by which 
the workman holds his work. ] 


Tre TaLLOw-cnaNDLEns.— Machinery is in- 
trodueed in this trade. By machine, one man 
is enabled here to do the work of three—there- 
fore two men are thrown out of work for every 
machine that is brought into use—the demand 
for goods not increasing with the rapidity of 
production. ‘These men, having nothing todo, 
must cither seek employment in other trades, 
and thus bring wages down in those—or enlist 
in army, navy, or policc—which becomes the 
lot of many, Thus the system that ruins them 


forces them into a support of its own evils, 
Another evil which attends the trade, is, that 
when a young man becomes an apprentice, he 
is nearly the whole of his time, put to work at 
the minor branches of the business, such as 
serving in the shop, pounding, packing, melt- 
ing (allow, ctc., so that few are perfect in their 
trade when they are out of their time. Thus they 
find it difficult to get employment, and, as soon 
as they are thrown on their own resources, they 
meet almost insuperable pbstacles in the way of 
getting employment. Thus the apprentices 
in this trade are robbed ty the master, 
in the performanee of his portion of the eon- 
tract. In the eonntry they can do better, as 
the employers are not so particular there as in 


London; but the wages are not as high, The 
wages average 183. to 21s. per week. Thus, 


in tho eountry we are employed by the weck, 
and work at all the branches of the trade; 
whilst in London, moreover, the bulk of the 
work is done by young men and boys, for the 
sake of cheapness,—they not receiving tho 
wage of regular journeymen. Those employed 
in this trado are soon unfitted for other labour; 
and as their early years are devoted to it, 
and they are then cast adrift, the disappointed 
slave is stranded for life, with no alternative 
except to become a thief, or a thief-catcher, if 
he can. fo to i 
Deptford, October, 1851. 


[fhe number of tallowchandlers being com- 
paratively small, this may seem of great con- 
sequenee to socicty at large; but it is from 
these innumcrablesmall and unguarded streams 
that tho great gulf of crime and misery, on 
whose brink we all stand, is filled, and filled, 
and filled, —nntil at last itoyerflows, and floods 
down with its terrible retribution at once tho 
fountains that originated, and the barriers that 
eontained it.) 


THE NEW REVELATION; 


on, 


LORD PALMERSTON 


Tr was intended, when first reading Lord 
Palmerston’s extraordinary confessions to the 
electors at ‘Tiverton, to havo written a letter 
in reply—but, on second thonghts, this appears 
utterly unneeessary—he has answered and 
eondemned himself. 

Lord Palmerston has confessed to aristocracy 
and middle elass—aristocracy and middlo elass 
cheered—the people listened—and they will 
remember the words ! 

Let them remember, also, that Lord Pal- 


AT TIVERTON. 


merston is the most liberal member of the go- 
vernment. 

Lorp PALMERSTON explains how the farmers 
indemnify themselves for fall in prices : 

“The farmers, the produeers of corn, run 
away with the fact that wheat has greatly fallen 
in price, and theu they say that the dilference 
between the priee now and what it was before, is 
all lost to them. But, if they want to strike a 
fair balance, there ate many things whieh 
ought to be taken into aeeount. They should 
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see how much their cost of production and their 

outgoings are diminished at the same time the 
price of wheat has fallen. First, the cost of 
sevd is less ; NEXT, TIHE WAGES OF LABOUR ARE 
REDUCED,” 

Lorp PaLmersrox informs us low farmers 
are enabled to create that competitive surplus, 
which empowers them to reduce wages : 

© Agricultural machinery, too, is cheaper, 
and of a more efective character.” 

LouD PALMERSTON confesses which is the 
most important class: 

“Tf we look to the construction of tha social 
edifice, we shall see that the labonring classes 
are the foundation of the fabric, and nutess that 
foundation be solid, and firm, and stable, the 
fabric cannot be expected to last.” 

Lorp Paterson revealeth 
Providence: 

“ Nobody can hope to make the poor rich— 
that would be contrary to the dispensations of 
Providence in His dealings with the human 
race. ‘here may be some other planet, some 
place on thisearth like that Lubberland, of which 
we have heard, whcre pigs yan about ready 
roasted, with knives and forks stuck in their 
backs, crying, ‘Come and eat me,’ but except 
in some such fabulous region, it is plain that 
man must labour for his existence—and those 
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ie begin aD physical labour cannot expect 
lo rise very high in the scale af wealth, No 
laws can change the unequal distribution of 
wealth, Yon may, by bad laws, impover@h 
the rich; but Z defy you, by any process what- 
ever, toenrich the poor.” (Cheers. ) 
Lord PALMERSTON enlightens us as to what 
can be done for the working classes: 
| e But if we cannot enrich then, we cen doa 
great deal to make their poverty comfortable, 
by enabling them to command as great a por- 
tion of the necessaries of life as the dispensations 
of Providence, ANY THE STATE OF society will 
enable them to have within their reach,” 
(Cheers, ) 
Lorp Patmirston lets us know that all this 
has been done: 
“ That is exactly what has been done by the 
repeal ot the corn-laws.” (Cheers. ) 


Working-men! the whig ministry thus informs 
you that you are as well off as vou can be, and 
that neither God nor they will allow you to 
rise in the social scale. 

The woith and character of their 
gislation stands confessed. They profess te he 
a progressive ministry: you there see what are, 
Remember it, and act accordingly, 


future le- 


THREE 
OR, TIE STRENGTH OF 


Morar force is physical force in the back- 
ground. A few men, though with truth on 
their side, have never succeeded in defeating 
great numbers. They have often conquered in 
the end, but that was only when they had per- 
suaded the numbers to join them, The advo- 
eates of crror and wrong then became the few, 
and they were vanquished, because they stood 
opposed to the many, They were vanquished 
peacefully often, but that was, not because the 
hostile few loved peace, but becanse they were 
too weak for war. 

How did these few men succeed in getting 
the great numbers on their side? They never 
succeeded, except where they could shew it 
to be the self-interest of the individuals com- 
posing the great numbers, to join them. 

Consequently, the truths of democracy and 
social right will prevail, if it is in accordance 
with the self-interest of the majority of a 
nation that they should do so; if the reverse 
is the case, there is no chance for the estab- 
lishment of social democracy. 

This is the. test as to whether the prole- 
tarian class will triumph, or not, in Eng- 
land, It isa calculation of forces—a question 
that, making allowance for the counteracting 


TO ONE; 


THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


causes, consisting of ignorance and prejadice, 
is eapable of a ‘solution as elcar and positive 
as any problem in mathematics, 

Are, then, the working-classcs the majority 
| in England, ‘is the vital question which every 
proletarian reformer has to ask, and to havo 
answered, before he dare assume the bold ground 
of uncompromising democracy. 

For we can never hope support from the 
very rich, since democracy will make them 
poorer (though not poor)—tfrom the idle, since 
democracy will make them work—nor from 
those who live on the riches and idleness of 
the few above them, nor from those who live 
on the impoverishment of the many bencath 
them. 

Therefore, the working-classes must fight 
their own battle, and help themsclves to their 
own rights, ‘Their power of doing so rests in 
their being in the majority, and in possessing 
that union and organisation which shall neu- 
tralise the previous preparation of the rich. 

Tt is important to solve this question, since 
it has been said by many that the actual pro- 
letarian class—the wages-slave and the desti- 
tute—form the minority in our country— 
that nobles, capitalists, professionals, middle- 
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class, sınall retail shopkeepers, and aristoeraey 
of labour, form a large majority. 

Let us, then, weigh the truth of this asser- 
tion by the figures of Porter, M'Cullach, and 
Laing.* What is the relative strength of the 
working-elasses, as compared to the other 
orders of society? The year chosen is 1845. 

L—The “Hisuer Crass: — 

Males over 20, belonging to the order of 
nobles, capitalists, professionals, and 
other educated classes, 214,390, or one- 
twentieth of the poople. 

Of these, one-fifth are in easy cirenm- 
stances ; one-tenth belong to the “ upper’ 
classes ; one-two-hundredth consist of the 
very opulent. 

Il.—Tar Mivpre Crass :— 

This elass, according to the authorities 
quoted, includes— 

1. Members of the lower branches of the 

professions, literature, commerce, &ec., 

who form a sort of transition-elass be- 
tween this and the “higher.’’ 

Shopkeepers, and retail tradesmen of all 
sorts. 

3, Farmers. 

4, Skilled artisans and handicrafts- 

men of a superior description. 

5, Common handicraftsmen, or men 
living by the exercise of a craft 
which demands more apprentice- 
ship, and demands wages decidedly 
superior to those of common labour. 

The latter class is a transition class between 
the middle and labouring classes. 

All these reckoned, the middle classes com- 
prise from }th to 3th of the entire population. 

The above statements are given in the wotds 
of Mr. Laing. 

Thus the ‘‘higher’’ elass, and the middle 
class together, constitute (reckoning the latter 
at the full fifth) only rivE rwenrietns of the 
population—-and fifteen twentieths belong 
to the proletarian class. The demoeratic ele- 
ment is therefore THREE to ONE as eompared 
with the conservative ! 

But, if we analyse the preceding statement, 
we shall find that it is drawn up far too favour- 
ably for the privileged elasses. Sections 4 and 
5 in the analysis of the middle classes, are 
decidedly misplaeed : the “skilled artisan” and 
the ‘“eommon handicraftsman commanding 
superior wages” —beloag assuredly to the work- 
ing elasses—and, though certainly forming the 
aristocracy of labour, are as widely distinet 
from tbe veritahle middle elass, as they are 
from the pauper. The privileged classes can 
not louger reckon on the support of the majority 
of these—they, therefore, go to increase the 
enormous preponderance of proletarian power. 
They have, in truth, hitherto heen the strong- 
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* B. Laing, Prize Essay, ‘ National Distress,’ &c. 


hold of class-government—sinee their sym- 
pathies being with the middle class and aris- 
toeraey ; they lave heen the ‘toadies ” and 
syeophants of the rich, against whose skirts 
they rubbed, and were proud of the friction— 
they have been the great difficulty in the way 
of progreas—for they were the conservative 
element at the top of the working classes, 
keeping democracy down beneath them as the 
ice keeps the water of a frozen ocean. Of all 
aristocracics, the aristocracy of lahour has been 
the most fatal to the people. 

But all this is changing rapidly. The 
strength of the proletarian is growing, while 
that of the privileged is growing more cireum- 
seribed by the operations of the very system 
the latter are upholding: the aristocracy of 
labour is heing fast driven down into the ranks 
of the wagces-slave—the small‘ retail shopkeer 
and the small farmer are fast disappearing 
beneath the dull level of hired labonr—while 
the class below this again is widening with 
fearful celerity. Let us cast a glanee at the 
fourth order of society—of society? No! 
Beyond the soeial pole! The “class,” in Mr. 
Laing’s words, “below the lowest independent 
labour.” It consists of— 

- Paupers oog eco o 
. Recipients of out door relfef 
. Reeipientsof private eharity 


1,300,000 
170,096 
159,118 


Go bo Re 


Total... 1,629,214 
4, Criminals, destitute and va- 

grant population living as 

pariahs in large towns, about 1,000,000 


2,629,214 


Total 


“ So that ihe entire class below the lowest 
independent labour, ineluding panpers reeciv- 
ing relief; criminals, prostitutes, vagrants, and 
poor living mainly on private charity, reaches 
2,000,000, or 23 millions of souls,—or from 
1th to ith of the population.” [! 1] 

Now, mark the contrast : the “ higher class” 
is Ath of the population—the parish class 
(below the lowest bired labour) constitutes ONE 
FIentH# ! and take the hulk of the two orders— 
the rich and the poor, what do we find? 
Three to one, stands the reckoning—while, a 
nation within a nation! nearly three millions 
of outeasts, beyond the pale of socicty—wait 
the hour of retribution and deliverance, 

These facts are then established :— 

1stly. That the material for victory is with 
the working-classes—the first essential is there 
—THEY ARE STRONG ENOUGH TO CONQUER. 

2ndly. That they are growing stionger every 
day, as the eentralisation of wealth continually 
drives down the small shopkeeper into the level 
of labour—and the working man into the gulf 
of destitution. THE NUMBERS OF OUR ENEMIES 
GROW LES, 
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It must be remembered that a certain portion 
of the proletarian class is tuned against the 
yemainder, in the shape of soldiers, sailors, 
militia, aud police; that a vast number are 
hedged round with iguorance and prejudice— 
that demoeracy may still be far from embracing 
all the working-class. But what of that? 
Every day it is recruiting {housands—and 


a question of time—measured on the dial of 
enlightenment. 

Preach ! Preach! Write! Writel and cir- 
culate the scriptures of democracy! The great 
groundwork is there: the vast majority, whose 
realinterest (whether yet known to them or not,) 
is democratic. To make it known to them, is 
all that is needed. 


No help for the poor? My Lord Palmerston! 
Yes ! In NUMBERS and KNOWLEDGE, 


rapidly completing its contingents, It ismerely | 


QUEEN’S VISITS. 


Tue men of Liverpool have put forward the following address, which ought to be circulated 
on all similar oceasions :— 

“TOWNSMEN or LiyerrooL,—The Quecn’s visiting Liverpool is but an artful and aristo- 
eratic coutrivanee to muke the world believe that we are a comfortable and contented peo- 
ple,—well pleased in being compelled to support the rich, making them richer, while we are 
every day sinking lower and lower in poverty and wretehedness, The rich and fashionable 
of tho town will run riot in rejoicings that day. Grandeur only will be in the strects, as if 
we had nothing else in our midst. The black doom of thousauds—a doom nailed with des- 
pair,—a doom caused by our wicked system of legislation, will be put farther away from 
aristoeratical and fashionable thoughts than usual. Townsmen, think on the many cheerless 
homes in the town, on the sufierings endured by the working classes, and then on the idiocy 
and inadness displayed in wasting so much wealth while the Queen passes through our town, 
and say, “ liave you any cause to rejoice?’ The magistrates have obtained unlimited con- 
trol of the publie purse to spend and waste. Strange that there should be so much to spare 
for such a uscless purpose ; aud ineall seasons of distress, Labour, which has made this town 
what it is, has been allowed to struggle on in wretehedness and penury. Think of this, and 
if you have hearts to rejoice, then do. Read the following, and say what great cause we 


have for gladuess. 
PART OF FHE EXPENSES OF ROYALTY. 


The Queen’s Privy Purse, Salaries of the Honsehsld, per year. per day. 

ec Bills, Royal Bounties, &e., ...........6 . £392,165 or £1,074 
Prince Alberta Woniliverses-csee esse ce E E re 30,000 
ee an en cow, © 103 s eu 
The Duke of Cumberland, (King of Hanover) ........ : 21,000 or 57 
The Duke of Canibridro sco cco aee ea ee are 27,000 or 13 
The Duehess of Glouecster ............cceeecessen seececees 16,000 or 43 
Adclaide, the Queen Dowagar (deceased).................. 100,000 or 273 
The Duchess of Kent.............. sen cei carat eae Cee 30,000 or 82 
Leopold, King-of the Belgians .................. 900902000 noe 50,000 or 136 
Nurses, Daneiig Masters of Royal Infaney, Ladies of 

the Bed-Chamber, Grooins of the Stole, &e., receive 

thesunr Of mesma E e nena etn ceeme ncn eee 23,193 
Maintenanee of Royal Parks, Palaccs, and Gardens ... 70,000 

JHE CROWN. 

The Jewels in this Royal Bauble are estimated at...... £111,900 
The Coachmen, Postilions, and I’votinen of the Queen 

alone, cost £12,563, or as much as would maintain 

314 Families at the rate of £40 per year, 
Expenditure of the Lord Steward, or Elead Cook of the 

Royal Household, for One Year .......cc cece ecceee ese £63,907 


A preity round sum indeed for Bread, Ciecse, Beef, Fruits, Wines, &e.; the item paid for 
Bread alone, being £2,050 or as much as would buy 82,000 Quartern Loaves at Gd, each !! 
What frightful capacities we minister to! i 

TOWNSMEN.—Do not countenance the idolatrous procedure. If you havo houour, 
and respect the equality of man, you will Lave no place in your hearts for the barbarous 
customs of past ages, whose existence now only enfeebles both the resources and the spirit 
of the People,” 
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